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The  World  at  Play 


The     Need     for     Son  g. — 

"There  is  a  little  Italian  girl 
in  the  Black  Overall  factory 
who  sings  grand  opera  as  she 
runs  the  sewing  machine.  We 
must  multiply  her  by  the 
thousands,  then  we  shall  have 
a  musical  city.  There  is  a 
universal  need  in  Seattle  for 
more  music.  Let  us  try  to 
help  meet  this  need  not  in  the 
conservatory  nor  in  the  studio 
but  in  the  factory,  the  street, 
the  home." — Francis  Russell 
in  the  Seattle  Star 

Citzenship  through  Moving 
Pictures. — Congress  has  re- 
cently appropriated  funds  for 
the  furthering  of  Americani- 
zation through  motion  pic- 
tures and  a  committee  of 
three  has  been  appointed  to 
determine  the  best  ways  of 
using  the  appropriation.  A 
study  is  being  made  of  all 
possible  centers  where  films 
might  advantageously  be  used. 

Japanese  Play  Ball.— We  in 
America  perhaps  do  not  real- 
ize that  our  enthusiasm  for 


baseball  is  shared  by  the  Jap- 
anese. The  game  has  been 
transplanted,  has  taken  root 
and  is  thoroughly  flourishing 
in  the  Island  Kingdom.  A 
few  years  ago  two  of  the 
Japanese  unversities  sent 
teams  to  the  United  States 
where  they  engaged  in  com- 
petition with  American  uni- 
versity nines.  Their  ability 
was  marked,  and  their  sports- 
manship excellent.  The  Japa- 
nese make  all  their  baseballs 
by  hand  and  have  not  as  yet 
perfected  any  machinery  for 
manufacturing  them 

The  Call  to  Community 
Service. — The  Lord  Mayor  of 
Ma nchester,  England,  has 
said :  "Some  day  men  will 
wake  to  the  immense  possi- 
bilities of  corporate  action; 
and  the  community  will  find 
salvation  *  *  *  in  the  combined 
and  intelligent  efforts  of  the 
people  themselves." — Munici- 
pal Reference  Library  Notes 

Community  Service  in  Rol- 
and Park,  Maryland. — The  resi- 
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dents  of  Roland  Park,  Mary- 
land, a  beautiful  suburb  of 
Baltimore,  are  developing  a 
plan  of  cooperative  self-gov- 
ernment and  community  serv- 
ice which  is  noteworthy  in 
several  respects.  This  com- 
munity has  cooperatively  built 
its  own  fine  walks  and  high- 
ways, and  has  its  own  com- 
munity house,  with  a  Com- 
munity Service  Organization. 

Recently  there  was  opened 
the  Roland  Park  Community 
Kitchen  from  which  cooked 
dinners  are  served  at  cost  to 
the  homes  of  the  people.  In 
true  community  fashion  the 
members  of  the  Service  Or- 
ganization are  the  waitresses, 
working  in  groups,  each  group 
having  its  day  for  serving 
in  the  kitchen  and  restaurant. 
There  is  also  a  registration 
bureau  for  domestic  help  at 
the  Women's  Club. 

Another  notable  feature  of 
the  cooperative  idea  has  been 
put  into  practice  by  the  wom- 
en of  Roland  Park.  The  plan 
grew  out  of  a  proposal  made 
at  the  time  of,  organization, 
when  it  was  suggested  that 
the  members  devise  some 
means  of  helping  out  in  the 
various  households  by  caring 
for  one  another's  children  oc- 
casionally, or  assisting  in  any 
way  possible.  The  women 
propose  that  they  be  em- 
ployed, just  as  other  domestic 


helpers  are  employed,  and 
paid  according  to  the  wage 
scale  set  by  the  committee. 
All  money  made  in  such  serv- 
ice is  to  be  added  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  community. 

A  significant  feature  of  this 
community  service  is  that  the 
Roland  Park  Company — the 
general  administration — has 
never  permitted  any  profit 
taking  business  enterprises  in 
that  section  unless  considered 
indispensable  and  approved 
by  the  Company. 

Focus  Attention  on  Com- 
munity Problems. — One  of 
the  interesting  features  of  the 
Cincinnati  Institute  for  Vol- 
unteers, and  one  which  has 
splendid  possibilities  for  other 
Community  Service  groups, 
was  a  luncheon  attended  by 
about  100  citizens,  held  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  Institute, 
at  which  were  presented  and 
discussed  the  needs  of  the 
municipal  recreation  system 
of  the  city.  The  luncheon 
was  paid  for  by  the  individ- 
uals attending. 

The  Superintendent  of 
Schools  presided  at  the  lunch- 
eon; the  main  speaker  was 
the  Director  of  Recreation  of 
the  Park  Department  who 
told  how  the  work  was  being 
restricted  for  lack  of  funds 
and  asked  for  a  discussion  on 
the  part  of  those  present  as 
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to  how  they  and  other  citi- 
zens could  help  in  securing 
an  increased  appropriation. 

The  discussion  of  local 
problems  and  needs  which 
followed  was  very  significant; 
the  suggestions  made  were 
practical  and  to  the  point  and 
there  was  as  a  result  a  new 
appreciation  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  private  citizens  to- 
ward the  functions  of  the 
municipality  touching  the  lei- 
sure time  of  the  community. 

On  the  second  day  of  the 
Institute  a  luncheon  was  held 
at  which  the  moving  picture 
problems  of  the  city  were  dis- 
cussed and  the  Juvenile  Pro- 
tective Association  and  the 
Women's  Club,  both  of  which 
are  keenly  interested  in  the 
subject,  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  it. 

One  of  the  important  func- 
tions of  Community  Service, 
many  feel,  lies  in  providing 
an  opportunity,  as  was  done 
in  Cincinnati,  for  the  getting 
together  of  citizens  represen- 
tative of  various  interests  to 
discuss  mutual  problems  and 
to  unite  forces  for  their  solu- 
tion. 

Community  Service  in  Vir- 
ginia.— Community  Service 
for  the  Negroes  of  the  lower 
peninsula  of  Virginia  is  to  be 
centered  in  two  community 
houses,  one  at  Newport  News 


the  other  at  Hampton.  The 
house  at  Newport  News  was 
formerly  a  soldiers'  club. 
Here  since  February  first  the 
people  of  the  community  have 
carried  on  for  themselves  a 
continuation  of  many  features 
started  when  the  soldiers  were 
in  uniform.  For  instance, 
community  singing,  always 
popular  under  the  former  pro- 
gram, is  continuing  to  de- 
velop with  the  support  of  the 
churches  and  schools.  Not 
only  have  glee  clubs,  quartets 
and  children's  choruses  been 
organized  but  a  school  for 
the  training  of  song  leaders 
is  well  under  way.  Other 
features  of  the  program  such 
as  girls'  work,  community  en- 
tertainments, and  the  moth- 
ers' clubs  are  attracting  the 
deep  interest  of  the  colored 
people. 

In  Hampton  when  the  work 
outgrew  the  confines  of  the 
soldiers'  club  in  1919,  three 
acres  of  ground  and  an  at- 
tractive, old-fashioned  house 
were  secured.  The  colored 
committee  has  raised  $1000  to 
furnish  the  building  with  of- 
fice and  cafeteria  equipment, 
canning  outfit  and  pool  tables. 
The  house  is  being  recon- 
structed for  extended  use  by 
the  ex-soldier  and  every  mem- 
ber of  his  family.  In  both  of 
these  cities  of  Southern  Vir- 
ginia provision  of  good  leisure 
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time  fun  has  by  no  means 
stopped  with  the  discharge  of 
the  colored  soldier. 

An   Effective    Play    Exhibit. 

— Convincing  a  community  of 
the  benefits  of  a  recreation 
and  physical  education  pro- 
gram might  be  accomplished 
in  some  places  as  it  was  re- 
cently in  Savannah,  Georgia. 
Instead  of  presenting  a  pag- 
eant, the  recreation  director 
arranged  an  exhibit  which 
showed  play  as  it  develops 
from  its  simplest  form  to  the 
highly  coordinated  movements 
on  heavy  apparatus.  The  pro- 
gram also  included  dancing 
graded  from  the  simple  child 
dances  to  the  more  interpre- 
tive aesthetic  dance. 

The  Age  of  Things  was  pre- 
sented by  forty  children  of 
kindergarten  age.  Some  were 
in  swings,  some  on  see-saws, 
others  playing  small  group 
games,  and  still  others  show- 
ing the  constructive  side  of 
child  play  by  making  pretty 
paper  toys.  The  spirit  of 
song  was  introduced  in  the 
singing  games,  and  the  more 
strenuous  type  of  games  was 
put  on  by  groups  of  boys 
from  the  Community  Boys' 
Club  and  the  Junior  High 
Schools.  The  physical  de- 
partments of  the  schools 
helped  in  presenting  several 
numbers  of  drill  and  dancing. 
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To  present  natural  wholesome 
and  healthful  play  the  Girl 
and  Boy  Scout  groups  gave 
two  splendid  drills.  A  spectac- 
ular scene  called  Torch  Swing- 
ing proved  most  effective.  The 
final  Get-Together  Spirit  was 
interpreted  by  a  community 
sing. 

That  the  exhibit  was  in- 
tensely interesting  and  would 
have  a  lasting  effect  was 
agreed  by  the  city  officials, 
the  school  authorities  and  the 
general  public.  Many  people 
confessed  that  the  whole 
thing  was  to  them  a  quite 
new  and  vivid  revelation  of 
the  educational  value  of  play. 

Play  Room  in  the  Fire 
House. — In  order  to  provide 
an  indoor  play  center  for  the 
children  of  Port  Chester  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  a  large 
hall  in  the  Fire  House  is  be- 
ing utilized  from  3:15  to  5 
o'clock.  Two  hundred  thirty 
children  attended  on  the  first 
day  and  large  numbers  are 
coming  every  day.  Gymnas- 
tics, games,  folk  dancing  and 
singing  are  among  the  activi- 
ties which  the  children  are  en- 
joying to  the  full. 

Plan  Ahead  for  Play- 
grounds.— In  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled, Town  Planning  by  A. 
Leigh  Hunt,  Member  of  the 
Executive  Federated  Town 
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Planning  Association  of  New 
Zealand,  appear  the  following 
suggestions  regarding  the  de- 
velopment of  parks  and  play- 
grounds in  a  town  planning 
project : 

"They  should  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  essential  por- 
tions of  the  borough.  Too 
often  they  are  looked  upon  as 
mere  side  issues  in  the  nature 
of  luxuries.  Sufficient  areas 
should  be  reserved  at  once  for 
the  requirements  of  the  bor- 
ough when  completely  inhab- 
ited. Such  as  are  not  imme- 
diately laid  off  could  mean- 
while be  used  for  purposes 
other  than  buildings  and 
streets.  They  should  be  dis- 
tributed in  such  a  way  as  to 
serve  the  whole  borough,  the 
principle  being  'to  bring  the 
parks  to  the  people,  and  not 
the  people  to  the  parks.' 

"Arrange  playgrounds  so 
that  there  will  be  a  play  field 
of  from  eight  to  ten  acres 
within  half  a  mile  of  every 
dweller  of  the  borough  when 
complete.  Wherever  possi- 
ble, arrange  for  the  ultimate 
connecting  up  of  the  various 
parks  and  playgrounds  by  a 
system  of  parkways  or  ave- 
nues, thus  making  the  whole 
continuous  and  comprehen- 
sive. 

"Acquire  land  most  suited 
for  parks,  which  is  often  un- 
suitable for  other  purposes. 


Have  regard  to  land  capable 
of  being  economically  formed 
into  a  park.  Aim  at  making 
playgrounds  'live'  institutions 
providing  for  athletic  sports, 
gymnasia  and  play  fields;  all, 
when  population  warrants  it, 
in  charge  of  capable  instruct- 
ors and  play-masters,  as  is  be- 
ing done  in  America  with 
such  success.  It  is  instructive 
to  note  the  importance  that  is 
placed  on  adequate  parks  and 
playgrounds  by  progressive 
cities  that  have  taken  up 
town  planning  in  an  earnest 
and  scientific  manner. 

"Thus  the  city  of  Ottawa, 
with  a  present  population  of 
100,000,  and  an  estimated 
number  of  250,000  in  the  year 
1950,  has  reserved  parks  to 
the  extent  of  3160  acres,  there- 
by providing  for  350,000  in- 
habitants." 

Plan  for  Playgrounds  in 
New  Developments. — A  Kan- 
sas City  Bank  President  who 
has  long  been  helpfully  inter- 
ested in  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of 
America  and  in  the  construc- 
tive application  of  its  princi- 
ples and  methods  to  his  own 
and  to  other  cities,  has  re- 
cently developed  an  idea 
which  he  would  like  to  see 
brought  to  the  attention  of 
leading  people  in  many  grow- 
ing communities. 
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He  suggests  that  local  laws 
should  provide  that  in  every 
new  suburban  section  opened 
near  any  city  there  shall  be 
one  or  more  squares  or  blocks 
of  land  set  aside  permanently 
for  playground  and  recrea- 
tional activites.  This,  he 
feels,  will  increase  the  value 
of  surrounding  property  and 
thus  provide  ample  compen- 
sation for  the  real  estate  own- 
ers who  develop  the  new  area. 

It  will  also  help  to  provide 
opportunities  for  healthful 
wholesome  neighborly  activi- 
ties, for  play  and  recreation, 
for  community  organization 
and  for  such  joyous  neighbor- 
liness  as  American  communi- 
ties sadly  lack  and  greatly 
need. 

A  Summer  Recreation  Pro- 
gram.— In  planning  a  sum- 
mer program  for  playgrounds 
and  community  centers,  chil- 
dren's gardens  should  not  be 
forgotten.  As  it  was  worked 
out  in  Detroit  last  summer 
this  proved  one  of  the  finest 
forms  of  constructive  recrea- 
tion ever  attempted  in  the 
city.  According  to  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Recreation 
Commission,  2552  home  and 
community  gardens  were  in 
operation.  The  children  kept 
an  accurate  account  of  the  ex- 
pense of  their  gardens,  and 
estimated  the  value  of  the 


produce.  Exhibits  were  made 
at  the  State  Fair  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  prizes  given 
were  won  by  the  "Recreation 
Gardeners."  In  the  late  sum- 
mer and  fall,  canning  was 
conducted  for  all  the  garden 
clubs. 

The  work  along  other  lines 
during  the  summer  showed 
interesting  results.  At  the 
municipal  camp  on  Elizabeth 
Lake  a  large  number  of  boys 
and  girls  enjoyed  a  taste  of 
real  outdoor  life,  realizing  un- 
told benefits  from  the  exper- 
ience. The  Recreation  Com- 
mission Band  gave  weekly 
concerts  in  Riverside  Park 
and  at  four  other  of  the  cen- 
ters in  the  more  congested 
parts  of  the  city.  The  four 
moving  picture  machines 
owned  by  the  Commission 
were  kept  busy  giving  shows 
at  the  orphan  asylums  and 
homes.  At  forty  schools,  five 
branch  libraries  and  three  set- 
tlements the  play  centers  gave 
to  children  and  young  people 
the  opportunity  for  construc- 
tive fun.  The  work  of  all  the 
summer  centers  culminated  in 
a  big  Field  Day  and  Pageant 
at  Belle  Isle  Playfield. 

The  year's  experience  has 
shown  to  the  Commission  the 
need  for  more  facilities.  The 
old  Detroit  University  School, 
formerly  the  seat  of  learning 
for  some  of  the  older  Detroit 
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residents,  is  now  to  house  the 
central  offices  of  the  group  of 
younger  citizens  who  are  en- 
couraging recreation  for  still 
younger  members  of  the  com- 
munity. The  old  dormitory 
has  been  remodelled  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  old  club 
house  is  being  opened  as  a 
Community  Club  Center.  An- 
other historic  part  of  the  city 
is  being  utilized.  The  former 
village  of  St.  Clair  Heights 
has  become  a  part  of  Detroit. 
Most  people  have  forgotten 
that  once  it  was  so  separate 
a  community  that  it  had  its 
own  town  hall.  This  is  now 
a  flourishing  club  center.  A 
nine  acre  play  field  in  the  old 
village  is  being  conducted  as 
a  city  playground. 

Clean-up  by  Junior  Police. 
—The  Junior  Police  of  Rich- 
mond, California,  organized 
by  a  Community  Service 
worker  in  cooperation  with 
the  Community  Committee, 
have  cleared  up  160  lots  in 
the  community.  This  demon- 
stration so  impressed  the 
town  authorities  that  they 
immediately  took  action  to 
clean  up  the  rest  of  the  city. 

The  boys  in  two  months' 
time  have  made  $150  picking 
up  and  selling  newspapers. 
This  they  will  spend  on  their 
vacation  for  which  they  ex- 


pect to  earn  $800  by  vacation 
time. 

Salt  Lake  City's  Junior  Po- 
lice.— Salt  Lake  City  has  a 
small  Junior  Police  Force  in 
its  Junior  League.  Its  mem- 
bers have  a  definite  object- 
ive— that  of  cleaning  up  the 
neighborhood  in  which  they 
live. 

Civic  pride  is  being  awak- 
ened through  many  activities 
which  will  not  only  make  the 
streets  more  sanitary,  but 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The 
Police  Department  of  the  city 
has  turned  over  to  the  Junior 
League  a  splendidly  equipped 
police  gymnasium,  the  use  of 
which  is  dependent  upon  the 
success  of  the  boys  in  their 
clean-up  campaign.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  their  ap- 
preciation of  this  fine  equip- 
ment is  spurring  them  on  to 
great  efforts. 

Pass  It  On.— New  York 
War  Camp  Community  Serv- 
ice recently  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

I  am  an  ex-sailor  in  the 
U.  S.  N.  R.  F.,  and  was  lo- 
cated on  the  U.  S.  S.  Mount 
Vernon  and  also  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Am  now  located  here  in 

G City.  We  have  a 

real  live  American  Legion 
here,  also  a  Business  Men's 
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Club,  Women's,  and  Music 
Club.  But  there  seems  to  be 
no  get-together  stuff  or  any 
one  thing. 

I  certainly  was  treated 
O.  K.,  by  the  War  Camp 
Community  in  Little  Olde 
New  York.  What  the  talk 
seems  to  be  is  a  Community 
House  and  we  sure  need  one. 

The  way  I  understand  your 
work,  now  since  we  are  all 
home  is  to  promote  just  these 
things. 

Can  you  send  us  the  dope 
outlining  the  way  in  which 
you  built  up  so  many  other 
communities  in  the  Good  Old 
U.  S.  A. 

April  Convention. — The 
Middle  West  Society  of  Phy- 
sical Education  announces  the 
following  executive  commit- 
tee: 

President — Martin  I.  Foss, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Chicago, 
111. ;  Secretary-Treasurer — Lil- 
lian Bruce  Pendleton,  Chicago 
Normal  College;  Men's  Col- 
leges— A.  A.  Stagg,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago ;  Women's  Col- 
leges— Gertrude  H  a  w  1  e  y, 
Northwestern  University; 
Normal  Schools — Frances  Mus- 
selman,  Chicago  Normal  School 
of  physical  Education;  Chicago; 
Public  Schools — Vera  Gardiner, 
Hyde  Park  High  School;  Chi- 
cago; 111.;  Private  Schools — 
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Joseph  S.  Wright,  Francis  Par- 
ker School,  Chicago,  111.;  Tur- 
ners— Emil  Rath,  College  of  the 
North  American  Gymnastic 
Union,  Indianapolis ;  Play- 
grounds— Herbert  E.  Rey- 
nolds, Assistant  Superintend- 
ent of  South  Park  Commis- 
sioners, Chicago ;  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
— Florence  Lawson,  Y.  W.  C. 
A.,  59  E.  Monroe  St.,  Chi- 
cago; Y.  M.  C.A.— H.  Truitt 
Maxwell,  Detroit ;  Delegates 
at  Large — Wilbur  Bowen, 
Michigan  State  Normal  Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti,  Mich.;  Otto 
Groener,  Senn  High  School, 
Chicago. 

The  Executive  Committee 
had  an  enthusiastic  conference 
on  January  thirteenth  relating 
to  the  convention  program  in 
Chicago,  April  22-24.  The 
plans  are  well  under  way  for 
a  strong  meeting.  The  head- 
quarters are  to  be  at  the  Cen- 
tral Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  19 
S.  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago. 
The  general  assembly  room, 
tea  rooms,  and  gymnasium 
for  one  of  the  demonstrations 
will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
convention  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Board. 

An  innovation  in  the  con- 
vention is  the  plan  for  two 
demonstrations.  The  one  on 
Thursday  night  will  show  the 
work  of  the  five  normal 


WHAT  IS  COMMUNITY  SERVICE? 

schools   of   physical   education  and   the   demonstration   by   the 

in      or     near      Chicago.     This  normal     school     on     Thursday 

demonstration  will  be  held  at  evening. 

the  Y.   M.  C.  A.   Gymnasium  Those      expecting     to     get 

in   the   loop.     The   second  de-  rooms    in    the    loop    hotels    in 

monstration    will    be    general,  Chicago,    should    write    early 

including    numbers    from    dif-  for    reservations.     Hotels    are 

ferent  educational  institutions,  crowded    as  they    have    never 

Thursday,  April  22,  is  to  be  been   before, 

given   up    to   visiting   with    the  The    next    bulletin    of    the 

Normal  School  of  Physical  Ed-  Middle   West   Society  will  be 

ucation  program  in  the  evening,  out    the    middle    or    end     of 

Come  early  in  order  to  see  the  March  and  will  contain  a  full 

work  of  the  schools  in  the  city  program  of  the  April  meeting. 

What  Is  Community  Service? 

A  number  of  workers  have  tried  to  formulate  a  brief  definition 
of  Community  Service.     Can  you  suggest  a  better  one? 

It  is  the  purpose  of  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  to 
help  people  in  all  communities  to  employ  their  leisure  time  to 
the  best  advantage  for  recreation  and  good  citizenship. 

Community  Service  aims  to  create  a  community  morale 
which  will  make  easier  the  solution  of  all  community  problems. 


The  objective  of  Community  Service  is  good  citizenship,  and 
a  deeper,  richer,  better-rounded  life  for  all  citizens  and  for  the 
community  as  a  whole. 

Community  Service  is  a  movement  to  organize  people  to 
utilize  their  increasing  leisure  time  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
for  community  team  work  and  cooperation,  rather  than  strife 
and  unrest. 

Community  Service  is  an  organized  effort  by  the  people  of  a 
community  to  develop  and  promote  leisure  time  activities  and 
facilities  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 
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Community  Service  is  to  the  leisure  time  of  the  community 
what  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  to  its  commercial  life — it  is  a 
coordinating  force  acting  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  off-time  of 
the  people. 

Community  Service  aims  to  promote  the  best  possible  citizen- 
ship through  the  participation  by  all  the  people  of  the  commun- 
ity in  leisure  time  activites. 

Community  Service  is  an  organized  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Community  itself  to  promote  the  enjoyment  of  wholesome 
recreational  and  social  activities  in  the  leisure  time  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Community  Service  is  the  tying  up  of  the  community's  un- 
used resources  with  its  leisure  time,  making  them  function  for 
a  higher  citizenship. 

Community  Service  is  organized  effort  to  provide  within  a 
community  a  more  abundant  life  for  all  individuals,  through 
opening  up  and  developing  opportunities  for  self-expression  in 
leisure  time,  and  to  promote  social  cohesion  and  community  wel- 
fare through  general  participation  in  community-wide  activities. 


Community  Service  is  organized  effort  to  add  to  the  per- 
manent neighborliness,  joyousness,  and  general  well-being  of  the 
community  by  uniting  in  sympathetic  cooperation  all  the  forces 
that  would  otherwise  work  individually  toward  that  end. 


Community  Service  is  an  agency  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  uniting  all  the  people  of  a  community  through  common  par- 
ticipation and  common  expression  in  the  field  of  leisure  time 
activities. 
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Three  Years'  Work  of  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America 

DECEMBER  IST,  1916— NOVEMBER  30,  1919 

Since  December  1st,  1916,  the  Playground  and  Recreation  As- 
sociation of  America  has  added  three  years  of  service  to  its  pre- 
vious record  of  ten  years  of  experience  in  developing  nationally  the 
recreation  resources  of  America;  in  tying  up  the  unused  time  of 
communities  with  their  unused  facilities. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  this  three  year  period  of  effort? 
Has  it  counted  in  our  national  life?  Has  it  helped  make  possible 
a  richer  life  for  all?  Has  it  made  any  new  contribution  to  the 
recreation  movement? 

THE  WAR  AND  THE  RECREATION  MOVEMENT 

Any  discussion  of  the  work  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America  during  the  past  three  years,  or  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  recreation  movement  during  this  period,  must  involve 
a  consideration  of  the  effect  of  the  war  on  recreation. 

With  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  the  leaders  of  the  recreation 
movement  watched  to  see  how  the  pendulum  would  swing  during 
the  war.  Would  municipal  authorities  refuse,  on  the  plea  of  ttie 
urgency  of  war  demands,  to  appropriate  funds  for  playgrounds  and 
recreation  centers?  Or  would  they  see  the  value  of  keeping  the 
people  of  their  communities  as  normal  and  happy  as  possible,  thus 
relieving  to  some  measure  the  strain  of  war  conditions,  by  an  added 
emphasis  on  recreation  opportunities  and  activities? 

The  answer  came  as  a  glowing  testimony  to  the 
permanency  of  the  foundation  which  had  been 
laid,  and  to  the  universal  appeal  and  far-reach- 
ing effects  of  the  municipal  recreation  movement.  Municipalities 
did  not  abandon  as  an  unnecessary  and  useless  luxury  the  provision 
of  leisure  time  activities  for  their  citizens.  While  a  few  cities  dis- 
continued the  work  and  no  large  number  of  communities  inaugu- 
rated activities  during  the  war  period,  there  was  a  decided 
strengthening  of  forces  on  the  part  of  cities  which  were  carrying 
on  work.  More  centers  were  conducted ;  more  workers  employed. 
There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  year-round  work- 
ers, in  the  attendance  of  small  children  at  the  playgrounds — 
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though  many  of  the  older  children  entered  industries — and  in  the 
number  of  young  people  and  adults  going  to  the  evening  recreation 
centers.  In  many  instances  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
normal  wholesome  recreation  as  an  antidote  to  the  abnormal  ex- 
citement of  war  times  resulted  in  increased  municipal  appropria- 
tions. 

Looking  back  over  the  year  which  has  passed 
The  New  Com-^  since  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  it  is  possible 

m  unity  tmpnasis  . 

to  determine  some  of  the  values  for  the  recrea- 
tion movement  which  have  come  out  of  war  experiences.  The 
impetus  given  recreation  during  the  war  through  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  service  men  in  the  communities  near  the  training 
camps,  the  quickening  of  community  consciousness  and  the  new 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  team  work  which  came  out  of  war 
emergencies  and  war  service,  are  having  a  revolutionizing  effect 
on  the  community  recreation  movement.  The  people  who,  dur- 
ing the  war,  have  seen  what  such  activities  as  community  singing, 
pageants,  athletic  meets,  neighborhood  block  parties,  home  hospi- 
tality and  the  pooling  of  the  resources  of  local  agencies  for  a 
common  purpose,  meant  to  the  men  in  training  and  to  the  com- 
munity, are  insistent  that  the  values  of  war  experiences  shall  6e 
turned  into  peace  time  channels  for  the  benefit  of  all  their  citizens. 

Large  group  or  mass  activities  came  into  their 

Activities'111*  own    ^urm&   ^e   war-     Community    singing   ih 

which  thousands  of  people  came  together  and 
which  was  developed  to  so  remarkable  a  degree  during  the  war  is 
still  a  vital  force  rapidly  growing  in  importance.  Noon  time  sing- 
ing at  factories  and  stores,  choruses,  glee  clubs,  quartettes  and 
orchestras — all  outgrowths  of  community  effort  in  the  war  period 
— are  making  a  permanent  place  for  themselves. 

Other  forms  of  art  expression  have  been  geratly  stimulated. 
Community  drama  which  finds  expression  not  only  through  the 
community  theatre  but  in  dramatic  clubs  and  roaming  theatres 
which  take  the  drama  out  in  the  neighborhoods  to  the  people; 
wandering  storytellers,  pageants  and  special  celebrations  are  all 
stronger,  more  democratic,  and  to  a  far  greater  degree  the  ex- 
pression of  neighborhood  and  community  life  than  they  have  ever 
been  before. 

SIGNIFICANT  DEVELOPMENTS  DURING  1919 
The  figures  compiled  from  the  Year  Book  returns   for  the 
14 
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year  ending  November  30,  1919,  show  many  of  the  interesting  de- 
velopments which  have  signalized  the  progress  of  the  movement 
during  the  past  twelve  months  and  made  it  a  significant  period  in 
the  history  of  municipal  recreation. 

Four    hundred    twenty-three    cities    conducted 
supervised  playgrounds,   recreation  centers   and 
similar  facilities  at  an  expenditure  of  $6,677, 
810.52.     These  cities  administered  3969  centers  of  which  838  were 
opened  throughout  the  entire  year  in  122  cities.     Eight  thousand 
forty-three    workers  were  employed  of  whom    1,455  were  year- 
round  workers. 

A  number  of  cities,  among  them  Memphis,  Ten- 
Appropriations  nessee,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  Newton,  Massa- 

and  Bond  Issues 

chusetts,  and  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  have  shown 
their  faith  in  the  recreation  movement  by  doubling  their  appro- 
priations, and  many  cities  have  greatly  increased  the  funds  de- 
voted to  this  purpose.  Some  very  large  bond  issues  for  recreational 
purposes  have  been  passed.  Detroit,  Michigan,  has  authorized  a 
bond  issue  of  $10,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  special  parks  which 
will  include  a  number  of  large  playgrounds  and  in  all  probability 
a  public  golf  course.  The  splendid  development  of  the  munici- 
pal recreation  work  in  Detroit  since  1913  when  a  survey  was  made 
by  the  Field  Department  of  the  Association,  recommendations  sub- 
mitted and  the  work  placed  on  a  municipal  year-round  basis,  has 
been  one  of  the  m,ost  encouraging  chapters  in  the  history  of  munic- 
ipal recreation. 

During  the  past  year  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  has  issued  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $87,000.  Here,  too,  the  Association  made  a 
survey  several  years  ago  and  has  helped  the  city  in  its  recreational 
work  which  is  now  making  such  splendid  progress. 

Portland,  Oregon,  has  issued  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $500,000 
for  the  purchase  of  playground  sites.  In  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania, $831,000  will  be  available  through  a  bond  issue  for  the 
municipality's  recreation.  Other  cities  issuing  bonds  for  recrea- 
tional purposes  are  Hamburg,  Pennsylvania — $40,000  for  a  bath- 
ing beach  and  bath  houses;  Rochester,  New  York,  $900,000  for 
two  bathing  beaches;  Buffalo,  New  York,  $15,000  and  East  Or- 
ange, New  Jersey,  $28,000.  The  total  amount  of  money  repre- 
sented in  the  bond  issues  of  the  past  year  alone  is  $13,510,000. 
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Now  that  the  war  is  over,  public-spirited  citi- 
Donated  zens  are  turning-  their  attention  to  the  recrea- 

Play  grounds  .  .... 

tional  needs  of  their  communities,  and  a  num- 
ber of  cities  had  been  the  recipients  during  the  past  twelve  months, 
of  gifts  for  recreational  purposes. 

Detroit,  Michigan,  has  received  a  gift  which  will  give  the 
city  an  auditorium  with  an  endowment  amjounting  to  $2,500,000, 
and  Sacramento,  California,  has  been  given  a  memorial  playground 
valued  at  $10,000.  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been  the  recipient  of  a 
gift  of  forty  acres  of  land  which  will  be  developed  as  an  outdoor 
play  center,  and  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  has  received  a  tract  of 
land  of  seventeen  acres  located  near  the  center  of  the  city. 

Among  other  cities  to  which  playgrounds  have  been  donated 
by  private  citizens  are  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  with  its  nine 
acre  tract  valued  at  $100,000;  Conshohocken,  Pennsylvania,  with 
its  $40,000  ground;  jWilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  which  has  been 
given  a  ground  valued  at  $10,000,  and  Winston-Salem,  North  Car- 
olina, with  its  center  valued  at  $60,000. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  war  has  been  the  move- 
War  Memorials  ment  to  establish  war  memorials  which  will 

perpetuate  the  memory  of  those  who  died  in 
service.  Many  of  these  memorials  are  taking  the  form  of  com- 
munity buildings  which  will  serve  all  the  people  of  the  community 
and  will  be  a  useful  memorial  to  the  democracy  for  which  so 
many  have  died.  Of  the  391  communities  which  have  definitely 
decided  upon  the  building  form  of  memorial,  189  will  have  com- 
munity houses,  and  sixty-one,  auditoriums  and  similar  large  build- 
ings. 

These,  in  brief,  represent  some  of  the  values  for  the  recrea- 
tion movement  which  have  come  out  of  the  war,  and  show  some- 
thing of  the  developments  during  the  past  year  and  of  present  ten- 
dencies. What  has  been  the  function  of  the  Playground  and  Rec- 
reation Association  of  America  during  this  period?  What  has 
been  the  progress  of  its  work,  and  what  its  accomplishments  ? 

SOME  PRE-WAR  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The  past  three  years  have  registered  a  period  of  service  not 
only  of  great  national  importance,  but  of  world-wide  significance. 
In  April,  1917,  the  Association  was  conducting  the  definite  work 
for  which  it  had  been  established  of  promoting  wholesome,  mu- 
nicipally supported  playgrounds,  social  centers  and  community 
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recreation  activities  for  children  and  adults.  Twenty  field  workers 
were  actively  at  work  in  the  field.  Between  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber, 1916,  and  May,  1917,  a  great  deal  of  educational  work  had 
been  done  both  at  National  Headquarters,  through  correspon- 
dence and  the  publishing  of  literature,  and  through  the  work  of 
the  field  secretaries.  As  the  result  of  this  work  recreation  com- 
missions and  campaigns  had  been  organized  in  a  numSber  of  cities, 
legislation  had  been  secured  in  Illinois  and  funds  had  been  raised 
in  many  communities  for  recreational  purposes. 

In  Galesburg,  Illinois,  a  budget  had  been  secured  and  a  su- 
perintendent of  recreation  engaged;  in  Elgin,  Illinois,  the  Park 
Commission  had  included  an  item  for  recreation  in  its  annual 
budget.  Peoria,  Illinois,  had  passed  a  $3,000  budget,  the  expen- 
diture of  which  was  later  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  superintend- 
ent of  recreation. 

An  intensive  state  wide  campaign  was  under  way  in  Michi- 
gan as  the  result  of  which  Ludington  had  secured  a  superinten 
dent  of  recreation  and  in  Pontiac,  funds  had  been  appropriated  and 
arrangements  made  to  secure  a  year-round  worker.     Bay  City,  too, 
had  been  added  to  the  list  of  cities  conducting  year-round  work. 

In  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  a  $7,000  budget  had  been  passed 
by  the  city  for  the  first  year's  activities,  and  later  an  ordinance 
was  voted  upon  creating  a  board  of  recreation.  A  comprehen- 
sive study  of  resources  and  facilities  made  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
had  resulted  in  the  acceptance  of  the  commiunity  plan  outlined. 
This  was  later  followed  by  the  organization  of  a  Department  of 
School  Extension  and  Recreation  and  the  appointment  of  a  direc- 
tor to  take  charge  of  activities.  Growing  out  of  the  field  work 
previously  carried  on  in  Coatsville,  Pennsylvania,  a  superinten- 
dent of  recreation  had  been  secured  and  a  $3,500  budget  obtained. 

These  represent  a  few  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Asso- 
ciation through  its  Field  Department  during  the  five  months' 
period  preceding  America's  entry  into  the  World  War,  and  the 
plans  which  were  under  way  and  about  to  mature  pointed  to  a 
rapid  development  throughout  the  country.  Never  had  thjerd 
seemed  so  many  opportunities  opened  to  the  Association;  never 
had  the  results  of  the  educational  work  conducted  year  after  year 
been  so  evident. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  AND  ITS  WAR  WORK 
Into  this  situation  full  of  possibilities  for  the  enlargement  and 
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enrichment  of  the  recreation  movement  in  American  cities,  wert 
injected  in  May,  1917,  the  demands  and  necessities  of  the  war. 
At  the  call  of  the  Government  the  Association  immediately  put  all 
its  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  War  Department  and  Navy 
Department  Commissions  on  Training  Camp  Activities,  through 
the  organization  of  War  Camp  Community  Service,  in  a  nation- 
wide effort  to  provide  wholesome  recreation  for  the  men  in  train- 
ing in  their  free  time  spent  in  the  communities  near  the  training 
camps. 

The  work  conducted  by  War  Camp  Community  Service  in 
over  600  communities  is  a  story  in  itself.  The  establishment  of 
soldiers'  clubs  and  dormitories;  the  organization  of  home  hospi- 
tality, of  special  celebrations,  of  dances  and  entertainments  of 
various  kinds  through  the  utilization  of  community  resources;  the 
provision  of  entertainments  for  organizations  working  within 
the  camps,  and  the  linking  up  on  a  vast  scale  of  training  camp  and 
community  in  a  nation-wide  experiment  in  friendliness — all  these 
achievements  have  been  written  into  the  inspiring  history  of 
America's  participation  in  the  war. 

Of  this  service,  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Secretary  of  Navy 
have  written  in  glowing  terms : 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  know  that  your  organization 
will  continue  to  be  responsible  for  the  development  of  so- 
cial and  recreational  services  in  communities  near  military 
camps,  posts  and  stations.  The  contribution  of  your 
society  to  the  welfare  of  the  troops  has  been  unique  and 
original,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  if  the  splendid  impetus 
which  you  have  gained  during  the  war  should  not  be  avail- 
able for  the  army  in  peace  time. 

NEWTON    BAKER, 
Secretary  of  War 


Now  that  hostilities  are  so  happily  ended,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press the  deep  appreciation  of  the  Navy  for  all  the  good 
things  which  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  has  done 
during  the  war. 

Your  Organization  has  been  efficient,  conducted  along 
lines  directly  helpful  to  the  men  of  the  Navy,  and  has  been 
a  very  great  influence  in  maintaining  the  morale  of  the 
Navy.  Throughout  the  country  wherever  the  men  went, 
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either  on  liberty  or  on  duty,  they  always  found  War  Camp 
Community  Service  doors  open  to  them  and  felt  their 
beneficent  influence. 

I  am  anxious  that  your  work  continue  through  times  of 
peace  and  that  the  Organization  be  perpetuated  in  its  ser- 
vice to  the  men  of  the  Navy.  This  service  is  equally  im- 
portant in  time  of  peace  as  in  time  of  war,  for  the  Navy 
is  ever  preparing  to  meet  the  country's  call  for  defense. 

JOSEPHUS  DANIELS, 
Secretary  of  Navy 


Several  who  have  studied  the  war  work  started  by  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, have  stated  that  in  their  judgment  the  country  was  saved 
several  million  dollars  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Association 
had  a  group  of  trained  workers  available  to  assist  in  organizing 
War  Camp  Community  Service  for  the  War  Department  and 
Navy  Department  Commissions  on  Training  Camp  Activities. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  "CARRIES  ON" 

In  spite  of  the  tremendous  pressure  of  its  war  work,  the  asso- 
ciation, realizing  the  need  for  maintaining  community  morale  and 
for  keeping  conditions  as  normal  as  possible,  continued  its  field 
work  with  a  staff  of  four  field  workers  and  made  every  effort  to 
strengthen  at  National  Headquarters  its  consultation  arid  corre- 
spondence service. 

Cities  Helped.  The  record  made  by  the  Field 
Department  of  the  Association  during  the  war 
period,  in  the  face  of  all  the  difficulties  arising 
from  war  conditions,  and  in  spite  of  the  great  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  workers,  has  been  one  of  which  the  Association  and  its 
contributors  and  friends  may  well  be  proud. 

Since  May  1,  1917,  the  following  cities  in  which  the  field 
workers  have  helped  have  definitely  established  year-round  recrea- 
tion systems  and  have  city  departments  supported  by  municipal 
appropriations : 

Ypsilanti,  Michigan  Port  Chester,  New  York 

Paterson,  New  Jersey  Utica,  New  York 

Beacon,  New  York  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania 
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Mount  Vernon,  New  York  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania 

New  Rochelle,  New  York 

This  list  by  no  means  represents  all  the  cities  which  the  field 
workers  have  visited  or  in  which  very  definite  assistance  has  been 
given  and  concrete  results  accomplished.  Many  cities  have  been 
aided  in  carrying  on  educational  campaigns,  in  organizing  depart- 
ments of  recreation,  in  securing  municipal  funds  for  their  work, 
in  raising  money  through  private  subscriptions,  in  planning  their 
budgets  and  programls  and  in  securing  workers.  Among  these 
cities  might  be  mentioned  the  following: 

Middletown,  Connecticut  Menominee,  Michigan 

Beverly,  Massachusetts  Wyandote,  Michigan 

Brockton,  Massachusetts  Manchester,  New  Hampshire 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  Albany,  New  York 
New    Bedford,  Massachusetts         Hjudson,  New  York 

Palmer,  Massachusetts  Newburgh,  New  York 

Salem,  Massachusetts  Scarsdale,  New  York 

Somerville,  Massachusetts  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania 

Belding,  Michigan  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

Escanaba,  Michigan  Phoenixville,  Pennsylvania 

Many  other  communities  might  be  mentioned  where  through 
advice,  campaigns,  and  assistance  of  various  kinds,  very  definite 
accomplishments  have  been  registered  and  machinery  for  work  set 
up,  although  the  city  may  not  as  yet  have  taken  the  step  of  secur- 
ing a  year-round  superintendent  of  recreation. 

Legislation.  A  very  important  service  rendered  by  the  Field 
Department  since  May  1st,  1916,  has  been  the  securing  of  state 
legislation  enabling  cities  to  conduct  recreational  activities  under 
an  existing  city  department  or  through  the  creation  of  a  new  rec- 
reation commission  or  board.  Through  the  passage  of  these  so- 
called  "home  rule"  bills  has  been  obviated  the  necessity  for  the 
enactment  of  separate  city  ordinances.  Such  laws  have  been 
passed  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  many  cities  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  place  their  municipal  recreation  under 
a  separate  board,  and  through  it  to  develop  community-wide  rec- 
reation. In  the  securing  of  such  legislation,  it  is  felt,  lies  one  of 
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the   important  contributions  of  the  Association   during  the  war 
period. 

Children's  Play  Week.  The  field  secretaries  have  also  been 
of  assistance  in  pushing  movements  advocated  by  the  Governmtent, 
such  as  Children's  Play  Week.  In  cooperation  with  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  I^abor,  and 
the  Women's  Committee,  National  Council  of  Defense,  the  Asso- 
ciation, through  one  of  its  associate  secretaries  and  a  number  of 
its  field  workers,  gave  considerable  time  to  promoting  and  organ- 
izing the  activities  of  Play  Week.  A  number  of  special  pamph- 
lets and  a  great  deal  of  publicity  material  were  issued  by  the  As- 
sociation who  gave  freely  of  its  resources  and  experience  in  fur- 
thering the  movement. 

Throu  h  Quite  a  large  part  of  the  service  of  the  Asso- 

National  ciation  has  been  given  through  the  Field  De- 

Headquarters          partment,  a  great  deal  of  practical  assistance 
has  been  made  available  through  National  Headquarters. 

Correspondence  and  Special  Inquiries.  Through  the  answer- 
ing of  inquiries  many  communities  and  individuals  have  been 
helped  each  month  in  meeting  their  local  conditions  and  in  building 
up  a  leisure  time  program).  Hundreds  of  letters  have  been  re- 
ceived and  answered  each  month  by  the  Association.  The  spe- 
cial inquiries  which  the  Association  answers  in  a  month's  period 
cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  The  administration  of  play- 
grounds and  the  conducting  of  social  centers;  the  construction  of 
swimming  pools,  of  community  buildings  and  of  athletic  fields; 
the  putting  on  of  pageants  and  the  conducting  of  community 
theatres;  the  planning  of  a  program  of  activities  which  will  meet 
the  needs  of  the  entire  comntunity — these  suggest  in  a  small  way 
a  few  of  the  many  problems  which  are  laid  before  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Practically  every  state  in  the  union  is  represented  each 
month  in  the  letters  which  reach  the  Association  from  govern- 
ment departments,  universities,  public  schools,  libraries,  Y.  M.  C. 
A.'s,  Y.  ,W.  C.  A.'s,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  churches,  industrial 
plants,  and  community  organizations  of  all  kinds.  There  are,  too, 
requests  from*  public  officials  and  private  individuals  who  see  in 
this  movement  a  great  force  for  the  building  up  of  their  commu- 
nity life. 

That  the  Association  is  rendering  a  distinct  service  through 
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its  correspondence  and  by  making  available  in  various  ways  the 
information  which  it  is  able  as  a  clearing  house  to  gather  to- 
gether, is  evidenced  in  the  letters  of  appreciation  which  reach  the 
office  each  day. 


Thank  you  so  much  for  your  helpful  letter,  your  sug- 
gestions, and  the  pamphlets  and  surveys.  It  means  a  great 
deal  to  be  able  to  come  to  you  for  help  and  here  we  come 
again ! 


By  being  of  so  much  help  to  me  and  giving  us  assistance 
so  promptly,  I  am  wondering  if  you  realize  that  you  are 
only  making  yourself  liable  for  more  requests. 


My  pleasant  memory  of  your  kind  helpfulness  is  re- 
newed by  your  prompt  sending  to  me  of  Neighborhood  Or- 
ganization. I  am  delighted  to  have  it. 


Conferences.  Many  people  are  coming  to  the  offices  of  the 
Association  -for  personal  conferences  regarding  work  in  their  com- 
munities and  for  advice  and  information  along  many  lines.  The 
Association  is  always  glad  of  these  opportunities  for  contacts  with 
city  officials,  representatives  of  national  and  local  organizations  and 
private  individuals  through  which  more  personal  relationships  may 
be  established. 

Employment  Service.  It  seemed  of  great  importance  that  the 
Association  should  continue  during  the  war  period  its  work  of  put- 
ting local  recreation  officials  in  touch  with  workers  wishing  positions. 
During  the  three  years'  period  candidates  were  suggested  for  a  large 
number  of  positions  many  of  which  have  been  reported  as  filled 
through  the  aid  of  the  employment  service.  A  large  amount  of  cor- 
respondence is  involved  in  this  service.  Many  applicants  for  posi- 
tions come  to  the  office  for  personal  conferences  and  in  this  way  the 
Association  has  been  able  to  give  advice  and  guidance  to  a  large 
number  of  individuals,  niany  of  whom  were  undecided  as  to  the 
work  they  wanted  to  undertake. 

Pamphlets.  Very  enthusiastic  are  the  comments  reaching  the 
Association  regarding  the  pamphlets  which  it  issues  dealing  with 
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technical,  practical  and  inspirational  phases  of  the  movement.  The 
Association  has  published  a  total  number  of  174  pamphlets,  many  of 
them  available  for  free  distribution,  and  while  the  number  issued 
during  the  war  has  necessarily  been  limited,  some  very  practical 
articles  have  appeared.  Among  them  might  be  mentioned : 
Twelve  Good  Games  Charles  F.  Weller 

State  Legislation  for  Physical  Training  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Storey 

Practical  Aids  in  Conducting  Neighbor-   TT 

~  Harold  O.  Berg 

hood  Recreation  Centers 

May  Day  Programs  Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay 

Summer  Stunts  Charles  F.  Weller 

Community  Organization  versus  Institu-  p.      .      ^   ,_,  ~ 

tionalism 

Seven  Gifts — A  Christmas  Pantomime      Grace  Humphrey 
Recreation  in  Industries  Charles  F.  Weller 

A  recent  publication  of  the  Association  which  is  felt  to  have 
great  value  as  a  concise  statement  of  the  principles  of  municipal 
recreation,  methods  of  administration  and  suggestions  regarding 
community  activities  is  Community  Recreation,  a  booklet  of  122 
pages.  Of  this  publication  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement  has 
said: 

It  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  finest  presentations  of  the 
subject  that  I  have  ever  read.    It  is  so  definite  and  practical* 

Still  another  booklet  is  Comrades  in  Play,  presenting  a  compi- 
lation of  the  experiences  of  War  Camp  Community  Service  in  devel- 
oping wholesome  leisure  time  activities  which  young  men  and  young 
women  may  enjoy  together.  It  is  believed  that  this  publication 
touching  a  subject  of  which  comparatively  little  has  been  written 
will  help  to  fill  a  long- felt  need. 

Bulletin  Service.  A  new  development  during  the  past  twelve 
months  has  been  the  bulletin  service  for  superintendents  of  recrea- 
tion and  recreation  workers  in  cities  throughout  the  country. 
Through  this  service  there  is  sent  out  on  the  average  of  once  a 
week  a  mimeographed  bulletin  containing  the  latest  and  most  prac- 
tical and  pertinent  information  which  National  Headquarters  has 
been  able  to  gather  regarding  successful  experiments  in  local  com- 
munities, playground  and  social  center  programs,  forums,  pageants 
and  similar  activities.  It  has  been  possible,  too,  through  this  ser- 
vice to  send  to  recreation  workers  pamphlets  of  games  and  play- 
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ground  activities  and  reports  which  have  special  interest  for  prac- 
tical workers.  Through  this  channel  the  Association  is  seeking  to 
serve  as  a  clearing  house  by  means  of  which  Maine  and  California 
may  be  drawn  closer  together  and  cities  may  know  what  neighboring 
or  far  distant  communities  are  doing.  The  suggestions  which  recrea- 
tion superintendents  are  sending  to  Headquarters  in  reply  to  these 
bulletins  are  proving  of  great  value. 

The  Year  Book.  In  spite  of  the  pressure  of  war  work  the  As- 
sociation has  continued  to  publish  its  Year  Book  giving  information 
regarding  the  status  of  the  recreation  movement  in  cities  and  small 
communities.  Thus  it  has  been  possible  to  form  some  estimate  of 
the  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  movement  and  to  establish  some 
basis  for  determining  peace  time  needs  and  the  channels  through 
which  the  Association  can  best  serve  in  the  reconstruction  period. 

Regarding  the  Year  Book  a  superintendent  of  recreation  in 
California  has  recently  written. 

The  Year  Book  is  of  great  value  to  any  recreation  depart- 
ment and  its  arrival  is  always  looked  forward  to  by  this  de- 
partment with  interest.  It  would  be  a  calamity  to  the  play- 
ground movement  were  it  discontinued. 

The  Playground.  THE  PLAYGROUND,  the  monthly  publication  of 
the  Association,  first  issued  in  April,  1907,  has  continued  to  function 
during  the  war  period  for  the  benefit  of  its  subscribers,  and  through 
it  an  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  the  country  informed  of  some  of 
the  important  activities  of  War  Camp  Community  Service.  Many 
favorable  comments  on  the  value  of  THE  PLAYGROUND  for  practical 
workers  and  for  those  interested  in  the  movement  have  been  re- 
ceived. 

A  superintendent  of  schools  writes : 

The  February  number  has  just  come  to  hand  and  it  has 
more  of  the  right  sort  of  inspiration  in  connection  with  the 
playground  movement  than  I  have  ever  seen  put  together  in 
the  same  limited  space. 
A  school  teacher  says : 

You  may  continue  to  send  the  magazine  for  another  year. 
I  find  the  contents  of  THE  PLAYGROUND  very  valuable  in  my 
work. 
From  a  superintendent  of  recreation  comes  the  testimony  : 

I  cannot  afford  to  miss  THE  PLAYGROUND. 
A  director  of  physical  training  writes : 
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Please  find  check  for  $2.00  for  the  renewal  of  my  sub- 
scription to  THE  PLAYGROUND.  It  is  the  one  publication  that 
I  cannot  cut  down  on. 

Badge  Tests.  The  badge  tests  drawn  up  several  years  ago  by  a 
special  committee  of  experts  in  an  effort  to  increase  the  physical 
efficiency  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  America,  are  still  being  widely 
used.  In  view  of  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  draft  showing  that 
thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  drafted  men  were  rejected  because  of 
poor  physical  condition,  it  is  believed  that  the  Association  has  an 
important  field  for  service  in  pushing  the  use  of  the  tests.  Many 
schools  are  using  the  badge  tests  and  it  is  significant  that  a  number 
are  making  them  a  part  of  their  physical  education  program.  The 
National  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association  is  making  use  of  the  badge 
tests  in  its  health  campaign  for  children. 

Forty  states,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Canada  are  represented 
in  the  hundreds  of  communities  where  the  tests  have  been  used,  and 
many  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  have  reached  a  minimum  stand- 
ard of  physical  efficiency  during  the  past  three  years. 

Photographs  and  Slides.  Further  activities  at  National  Head- 
quarters include  the  loaning  of  photographs  and  lantern  slides  to 
localities  conducting  campaigns,  and  the  supplying  of  publicity  ma- 
terial. 

In  November,  1918,  the  Playground  and  Recrea- 

Thc  National  .  ..-..' 

Physical  Educa-       tion  Association  of  America  was  called  upon  by 
tion  Service  ^  National  Committee  on  Physical  Education- 

committee  formed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior — to  establish  the  National  Physical  Education 
Service,  "organizing  the  necessary  committees,  giving  or  raising  the 
essential  funds,  and  developing  the  movement  in  the  unselfish  spirit 
of  service."  The  purpose  of  this  service,  which  is  steadily  making 
headway,  is  the  upbuilding  of  physical  efficiency  through  the  passage 
of  compulsory  state  physical  education  laws  which  will  permit  of 
the  development  through  the  schools  of  a  broad  program  of  physical 
education  and  recreation.  At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Physical  Education  Service,  the  following  eight  states  had 
compulsory  physical  education  laws:  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Illi- 
nois, Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  Delaware,  California  and  Nevada. 
Since  January,  1919,  compulsory  physical  education  laws  have  been 
passed  in  Washington,  Oregon,  Utah,  Michigan,  Maine  and  Indiana, 
and  other  states  are  now  considering  laws. 
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An  effort  is  now  on  foot  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  federal  com- 
pulsory physical  education  law  which  will  bring  about  more  quickly 
the  desired  results  and  will  standardize  and  make  adequate  the  pro- 
visions for  physical  education. 

NEW  DEMANDS  UPON  THE  PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  AMERICA 

The  Outlook  for  the  Future 

Out  of  all  the  recreational  achievements  wrought  from  war 
needs ;  out  of  the  progress  which  the  past  year  has  seen  in  the  recrea- 
tion movement ;  out  of  the  universal  desire  for  a  broader  community 
and  neighborhood  life  manifesting  itself  through  all  the  develop- 
ments of  the  past  three  years,  has  come  an  emphasis  on  community 
expression,  on  the  necessity  of  evaluating  community  needs  and  re- 
sources and  for  making  possible  a  development  of  leisure  time  ac- 
tivities which  will  touch  the  lives  of  all  the  individuals  in  a  com- 
munity. 

The  enforcement  of  prohibition,  bringing  with  it  the  necessity 
for  providing  saloon  substitutes  which  will  retain  the  social  features 
of  the  saloon,  and  for  increasing  municipalities'  recreational  facili- 
ties to  meet  increased  demands,  places  added  responsibility  upon  the 
Association.  The  calls,  too,  from  government  departments  for  the 
Association  to  undertake  special  peace  time  activities  make  the 
burden  still  heavier. 

If  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America  is 
to  play  its  part  worthily  in  this  new  era  of  the  recreation  movement  ; 
if  it  is  to  meet  adequately  the  new  demands  which  will  be  made  upon 
it,  it  must  strengthen  existing  facilities  and  machinery  and  be  pre- 
pared to  enlarge  its  work  along  many  lines. 

The  rapid  growth  in  the  recreation  movement ; 
Leadership  the  impetus  given  it  by  the  war;  the  necessity  for 

conserving  the  values  of  the  war  experiences 
and  the  new  emphasis  on  community  wide  recreation,  demand  lead- 
ership of  the  highest  type.  The  Association  must  discover  and  train 
the  strongest  men  and  women  available  to  act  as  field  secretaries  and 
to  serve  as  superintendents  of  recreation  in  cities  throughout  the 
country. 

Hel  in  Cities  ^n  mcreasm£  numbers  cities  are  asking  for  help 
in  Their  Recrea-  in  establishing  their  municipal  recreation  systems. 
tional  Problems  The  Association  needs  more  field  secretaries  to 
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meet  this  demand  and  to  advise  more  continuously  than  has  been 
done  in  the  past  with  the  cities  which  have  year-round  work,  but 
which  are  constantly  meeting  different  problems  or  which  need 
help  and  advice  in  enlarging  their  work.  Many  serious  mistakes 
might  have  been  avoided  in  the  past  few  years  if  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America  could  have  been  more  closely  in 
touch  with  local  situations. 

As  the  result  of  a  trip  taken  to  a  number  of  cities  by  one  of  the 
most  experienced  superintendents  of  recreation  in  the  country,  it 
was  found  that  municipalities  are  not  using  to  the  full  their  resources, 
the  development  of  which  should  mean  so  much  for  the  adult  popu- 
lation of  our  cities.  Nor  are  they,  it  was  felt,  making  their  winter 
activities  count  as  they  should.  Municipalities  everywhere  have  a 
great  opportunity  to  strengthen  their  recreational  program  for  adults, 
and  here  the  Association  needs  financial  support  to  give  more 
effective  assistance  to  the  leaders  in  municipal  recreation  work. 

More  insistently  than  ever  before  comes  the  re- 
Rural  Recreation  quest  that  the  Association  shall  make  available 

for  small  communities  and  rural  districts  the 
services  of  a  number  of  specialists  in  rural  work  to  effect  organiza- 
tion and  work  out  county  plans  for  recreation.  If  it  is  true,  as  has 
been  said,  that  60  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  country  live  in 
towns  of  2000  or  less,  and  a  large  percentage  of  that  number  in  no 
towns  at  all  but  in  isolated  houses,  it  is  imperative  that  the  Associa- 
tion shall  be  given  adequate  funds  for  meeting  the  calls  for  help  in 
this  field. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Association  has  con- 
International  sidered  the  possibility  of  having  a  Committee  on 

International  Play  through  which  will  be  brought 
about  active  organization  and  work  in  foreign  countries.  The  funds 
and  the  workers  have  not,  however,  thus  far  been  available,  and  the 
Association  has  been  able  to  help  only  through  conferences  with 
representatives  of  foreign  countries  who  have  called  at  National 
Headquarters,  through  correspondence  and  the  sending  of  literature 
in  response  to  the  many  inquiries  which  have  reached  the  office. 
Among  the  foreign  countries  which  have  asked  for  assistance  are 
Japan,  China,  England,  Australia,  Canada,  Russia,  Italy,  France, 
Sweden,  Belgium,  Siberia,  Labrador,  Alaska,  Portugal,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Uruguay,  British  Guiana,  Porto  Rico,  Ceylon,  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
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Recently  a  very  urgent  call  has  come  from  Czecho- Slovakia  in 
the  form  of  a  cable  from  Dr.  Masaryk  of  the  Red  Cross,  daughter 
of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  asking  that  the  Association  send  a 
group  of  workers  to  organize  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers 
through  the  Republic. 

How  FAR  SHALL  THE  ASSOCIATION  BE  PERMITTED  TO  HELP? 

Whether  or  not  the  Association  shall  be  able  to  answer  these 
numerous  requests  for  help — all  so  urgent  and  so  unescapable  if, 
as  the  national  organization  operating  in  the  recreation  field  it  is  to 
take  its  full  measure  of  responsibility — depends  upon  its  friends  who 
make  possible  its  support. 

If  the  peace  time  record  of  the  Association  through  thirteen 
years  of  service;  if  its  war  time  achievements,  with  the  contribution 
made  and  the  experiences  gained,  have  meant  anything  in  our 
national  life,  then  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America  may  justifiably  ask  that  with  the  help  of  old  friends  and 
new  it  be  enabled  to  work  toward  the  strengthening  and  enrichment 
of  neighborhood  life  and  a  fuller  self-expression  for  the  individual 
and  the  whole  community. 
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What  Can  Community  Service  Do? 

A  vivid  picture  of  mental  and  spiritual  attitudes  found  in  the 
world  today  is  drawn  by  Philip  Gibbs  in  the  New  York  Times. 
Community  workers  may  well  ask  themselves  what  is  the  place 
of  community  service  in  such  a  spiritual  crisis, 

"Peace  has  been  ratified  with  some  of  England's  former 
enemies,  but  I  see  no  peace  as  yet  in  the  souls  of  men.  All  the 
world  over  there  are  discontents,  political  conflicts,  and  acts  of 
violence,  and  the  armistice  which  silenced  the  guns  more  than 
a  year  ago  has  not  been  followed  by  a  "cease  fire"  to  human 
passions.  Here  in  England  one  finds  among  one's  own  friends 
and  to  tell  the  truth,  in  one's  heart  a  melancholy  and  disillusion- 
ment not  easy  of  cure. 

"Reading  the  newspapers,  one  is  distressed  by  daily  record 
of  personal  tragedies  which  seem  to  be  caused  by  a  sudden 
breakdown  in  the  ideals  of  men  and  women  who  were  formerly, 
it  seemed,  sound  and  sane. 

"Leaving  to  one  side  the  rising  statistics  of  crime,  there  is  a 
general  depression  of  spirits  among  many  people,  which  they 
try  to  fend  off  by  artificial  gayeties  and  excitements,  with  an 
insistent  demand  for  a  greater  margin  of  wealth  in  order  that 
they  may  attain  the  happiness  which  at  present  they  think  is 
beyond  their  reach. 

"All  this  morbid  mentality  is  directly  traceable  to  the  war 
and  is  a  disease  attacking  the  victors  as  well  as  the  vanquished. 
What  the  individual  needs  as  well  as  the  world  is  a  declaration 
of  peace — a  peace  of  mind — and  the  first  clause  in  that  new 
treaty  is  the  abolition  of  that  code  of  violence  which  has  governed 
us  inevitably  in  the  war. 

"For  that  many  decent  people — not  'softies' — think  it  undesir- 
able that  we  should  clamor  for  the  Kaiser's  head  and  for  the 
trial  and  judgment  of  the  Germans  on  the  'black  list.'  Those 
men  may  deserve  condemnation  and  death,  but  many  people 
would  prefer  to  leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  God  rather  than 
have  a  'Bloody  Assizes'  in  Europe,  pandering  to  the  lowest 
passions  of  the  lowest  people  and  making  a  banquet  of  ven- 
geance. Let  us  get  the  smell  of  blood  out  of  our  nostrils  as 
far  as  we  may." 
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COMMERCIAL  RECREATION 

CONSTANCE  D'ARCY  MACKAY, 
Community  Service   (Incorporated) 

To  many  of  the  people  in  rural  districts  *  *  *  especially 
the  young  people  *  *  *  the  city  is  like  the  Pied  Piper.  It 
blows  on  a  magical  flute,  and  this  flute  seems  to  say:  "Follow 
me.  I  am  lights,  and  music,  and  crowds,  and  adventure.  I  am 
theatres,  and  shops  and  quickening  change  and  stir.  I  am  life 
more  abundant!"  What  wonder  that  many  of  the  country  people 
heed  this  cry : 

"What  is  the  voice  of  strange  command 
Calling  you  still,  as  friend  calls  friend, 
With  lure  that  will  not  brook  delay 
To  rise  and  follow  the  ways  that  wend 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away." 

Of  course  what  lies  behind  the  hills  is  not  what  tr.«  followers 
of  the  Pied  Piper  think  to  find:  once  they  reach  the  city  other 
problems  unfold.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  chief  problem 
of  the  farm  is  drudgery  and  loneliness,  and  until  this  problem  is 
met,  rural  life  will  never  be  what  it  should  be.  "You  have  got 
to  make  the  country  as  attractive  as  the  city  if  you  expect  to  keep 
the  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm"  (i.  e.  *  *  *  if  you  expect 
to  have  any  rural  populaiton  left)  is  a  dictum  of  Amenia,  New 
York,  a  little  village  that  has  successfully  coped  with  this  problem 
through  the  medium  of  recreation,  and  in  especial  of  imaginative 
recreation. 

"The  re-creative  life  of  the  country  community  greatly  needs 
to  be  stimulated.  Not  only  games  and  recreation  days  need  to 
be  encouraged,  but  the  spirit  of  release  from  continuous  and  dead- 
ening toil  must  be  encouraged.  The  country  population  needs  to 
be  livened  up,"  says  L.  H.  Bailey  in  his  book  on  the  Country 
Life  Movement.* 


*  The  Country  Life  Movement  by  L.  H.  Bailey.    The  MacMillan  Co. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  1911 
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Through  festivals,  and  plays  and  pageants,  through  commun- 
ity "sings"  and  choruses  and  orchestras,  imaginative  recreation, 
that  is,  recreation  with  an  art-impulse,  is  now  the  watchword  of 
our  teeming  industrial  cities.  And  the  country  needs  this  watch- 
word just  as  much  as  the  city  does,  if  not  more. 

What  is  it  that  draws  the  farming  community  of  North  Da- 
kota across  the  prairie  for  miles  in  the  teeth  of  a  winter  blizzard  ? 
A  play  given  at  the  Little  Country  Theatre  at  Fargo.  "The  de- 
sire to  see  a  show,"  as  Mr.  Alfred  Arvold  quaintly  puts  it. 

What  is  it  that  draws  all  the  fishermen's  families,  and  the 
farmers'  families  of  rural  Maine  to  Chapman's  Choruses?  The 
desire  to  hear  and  participate  in  good  music.  People  think  noth- 
ing of  starting  out  at  noon  and  getting  back  at  midnight  in  order 
that  they  may  take  part  in  a  two  hour  "sing." 

At  the  Pershing  Officers'  Club  in  New  York  City  one  night 
not  many  months  ago  a  stalwart  young  singer  in  khaki  added  to 
the  evening's  entertainment  by  a  group  of  popular  songs.  He 
was  just  back  from  overseas,  and  what  his  voice  lacked  in  train- 
ing it  made  up  for  in  volume  of  sound. 

"How're  gonta  keep  'em  down  on  the  farm  after  they've 
seen  Pare-e-e-e- ?"  he  demanded,  in  lusty,  far  reaching  tones. 

"There's  a  world  of  wisdom  in  that  jazzy  chorus,"  remarked 
a  naval  officer.  "How  are  the  boys  from  the  trenches  going  back 
to  the  farm  after  what  they've  seen  and  done?" 

"A  large  percentage  are  not  going  back,"  answered  a  young 
Major. 

Just  here  is  one  of  the  strange  anomalies  created  by  the  war. 
Multitudes  of  young  farmers  have  set  their  faces  against  rural 
life.  They  will  migrate  to  the  nearest  towns  and  work  in  stores, 
in  offices,  even  in  factories.  Why?  Because  they  have  had  a 
taste  of  comradeship,  of  enlivening  adventure:  because  they  have 
seen  "the  bright  face  of  cities  '."because  they  have  had  the  ex- 
perience of  working  together  toward  a  goal.  The  thought  of  the 
monotony  and  lack  of  comradeship  that  is  connected  in  their  minds 
with  farm  life  is  intolerable.  They  will  not  go  back  unless  they 
go  back  under  new  conditions,  and  recreation  must  help  create 
these  new  conditions. 

There  is  still  another  class:  Men  who  have  always  worked 
tied  to  a  desk  in  an  office.  They,  too,  have  been  under  the  spell 
of  new  experiences.  They  have  tasted  life  in  the  open.  They 
have  been  outdoors  from  dawn  'til  dark.  They  have  slept  under 
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the  stars.  In  some  cases,  during  the  armistice,  they  have  wan- 
dered through  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  France  and  Spain, 
They  have  seen  "flushing  field  and  quickening  crop."  A  love  of 
the  open  has  seeped  into  the  marrow  of  their  bones.  They  feel 
they  cannot  go  back  into  store  and  office  and  factory  to  spend 
their  working  hours  under  a  roof.  They  are  going  to  take  up 
farming.  And  when  they  reach  the  farm  they  will  need  all  that 
imaginative  recreation  can  give  them  to  tide  them  over  their  first 
difficult  years. 

It  is  not  only  the  boys  at  the  front  who  have  been  influenced 
by  the  war.  The  war  proved  to  be  an  immense  socializing  force 
in  the  country  districts  of  America.  Such  men  and  boys  as  were 
not  fighting  were  busy  with  patriotic  driyes:  the  women  met  to 
sew  and  roll  bandages:  the  children  were  interested  in  Thrift 
Stamp  Campaigns.  A  tremendous  get-together  impetus  moved 
the  whole  countryside.  Now  this  impetus  is  subsiding.  Coun- 
try people  *  *  *  indeed,  people  everywhere  *  *  *  are 
in  danger  of  slipping  back  into  the  old  rut  of  intensive  living. 
Therefore  the  rural  districts  stand  in  immediate  need  of  a  get- 
together  force.  And  that  get-together  force  can  only  be  found 
in  recreation  in  which  the  people  themselves  participate. 

To  acquaint  people  with  what  is  being  done  in  order  that 
more  may  be  done  is  the  hope  in  which  this  series  of  articles  is 
written.  They  will  strive  to  be  a  kind  of  inquiry  into  the  dim 
grouping  toward  a  folk-art  now  evident  in  this  country — creative 
work,  however  crude,  done  by  the  people  themselves. 

A  questionnaire  sent  out  to  a  large  number  of  state  universi- 
ties and  agricultural  colleges  shows  that  one-half  of  the  colleges 
believe  that  the  movies  are  a  necessary  concomitant  of  rural  life: 
the  other  half  concur  in  declaring  that  they  are  a  menace.  But 
all  are  alike  agreed  that  the  movies  should  be  better  than  they  are, 
and  that  they  should  have  better  supervision. 

We  shall  have  to  refer  to  the  movies  and  their  influence  from 
time  to  time  in  this  series  of  articles;  but  at  present  it  may  be 
enough  to  sum  up  the  situation  of  the  movies  as  it  stands  today 
in  rural  districts. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  movies  as  a  force  for  country  better- 
ment cite  the  fact  that  they  relieve  monotony;  that  they  give  the 
rural  population  a  wider  horizon  than  they  could  otherwise  hope 
to  have:  that,  in  the  case  of  agricultural  movies,  they  are  capable 
of  placing  facts  before  an  audience  much  more  saliently  than 
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any  lecturer  can.  They  form  a  social  center  for  the  rural 
population:  they  give  the  people  something  to  think  of  other  than 
"chores"  when  their  day's  work  is  done. 

A  dear  little  old  lady  in  a  rural  town  in  Vermont  watched 
a  travelogue  called  The  Alps  by  Moonlight,  her  eyes  a-shine. 
"I've  never  been  abroad,"  she  said,  "yet  these  pictures  are  just 
like  a  trip  to  Europe.  And  all  for  ten  cents !"  And  there  we 
have  one  side  of  what  the  movies  mean  to  the  farm,  the  best  and 
finest  side.  But  there  are  other  sides  to  be  considered.  Not  all 
the  movies  are  travelogues. 

Those  not  in  favor  of  the  movies  declare  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  travel  and  educational  films,  the  movies  represent  a 
lurid,  abnormal  view  of  life.  They  destroy  concentration.  They 
feed  hungry  minds  on  nothing  but  melodrama  and  give  country 
youth  an  absolutely  false  idea  of  life.  Moreover,  few  movies  are 
free  from  suggestive  scenes.  Those  who  are  against  the  movies 
also  declare  that  in  many  small  towns  the  movies  attract  street 
loungers  and  cheap  billiard  and  pool  room  fans  as  sugar  attracts 
flies.  Often  they  represent  the  undesirable  "night  life"  of  these 
small  centers.  In  the  opinion  of  several  writers  only  third-rate 
films  reach  the  rural  districts,  and  many  times  films  that  have  been 
banned  by  city  censors  are  slyly  slipped  into  country  circuits. 

Those  wishing  to  pursue  this  subject  further  will  find  it 
treated  at  length  in  a  stimulating  book  *  Pear  God  in  Your  Own 
Village,  by  Richard  Morse  in  the  chapter  entitled:  The  Morals 
of  the  Movies. 

The  whole  question  becomes  one  of  selection  and  censorship. 
These  must  be  maintained.  But  the  process  by  which  they  must 
be  maintained  is  incompletely  worked  out.  That  is  at  the  base 
of  the  whole  trouble.  The  regulation  of  the  movies  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  movies  themselves.  Says  Harlan  Paul  Douglass 
in  a  recent  and  comprehensive  volume,  The  Little  Town,  and  in 
especial  under  Recreation  in  the  Little  Town: 

"A  properly  proposed  and  supervised  set  of  amusement 
agencies  appear  more  and  more  necessary.  The  opera  house,  the 
moving  picture  show,  the  pool  hall  and  the  public  dance  are  acute 
perils  so  long  as  uncensored  by  the  community  conscience.  The 
completest  provision  for  the  needs  which  they  represent  is  made 
when  the  town  itself  directly  operates  a  municipal  amusement 


*  Fear    God    in    Your    Own    Village    by    Richard    Morse,    published    by 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.     N.  Y.  1918 
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plant  adapting  itself  to  the  tastes  of  all  the  people,  but  maintaining 
consistent  standard  and  securing  united  support."  * 

Many  states  are  now  looking  into  the  problem  of  rural 
movies :  amongst  these  the  leaders  appear  to  be  Kansas  and  North 
Carolina.  In  regard  to  rural  Kansas,  Walter  Burr,  director  of 
the  Rural  Service  Department  of  Kansas  State  University  has 
this  to  say:  "The  movies  are  of  the  best  obtainable  type.  Kansas 
has  a  good  state  censoring  board.  Reels  of  an  educational  nature 
are  developed  and  manufactured  in  Kansas  and  can  be  had  by 
such  institutions  as  apply  for  them."  f 

Lack  of  the  movies,  or  any  other  sufficiently  diverting  recre- 
ation is  a  problem  of  still  other  rural  districts,  and  North  Carolina 
has  made  state  provision  to  meet  this  need,  as  well  as  the  need 
for  selection  and  censorship.  What  North  Carolina  is  doing  in 
this  direction  might  well  stand  as  a  model  for  other  states.  To 
begin  with,  North  Carolina  has  developed  a  system  of  providing 
movies  for  rural  communities  at  prices  they  can  pay.  The  circuit 
is  covered  by  an  automobile  with  a  miniature  electric  plant.  Each 
"unit"  costs  $3,000  of  which  the  state  pays  one-third.  Ten  com- 
munities in  Simpson  County  guaranteed  $225  each,  and  made 
money  at  an  admission  price  of  ten  cents.  Twenty-four  pro- 
grams of  six  reels  each  have  been  made  up  and  are  now  being 
used  in  the  circuits  with  complete  satisfaction.  Of  these  six  reels 
two  treat  dramatic  or  historic  subjects;  two  treat  of  subjects 
of  purely  educational  value;  two  are  good  clean  comedy. 

Each  individual  county  has  its  own  problem.  This  is  keenly 
realized ;  but  at  the  same  time  each  one  is  urged  to  encourage  lec- 
tures, musicals  and  local  plays.J 

All  of  this  points  in  one  direction:  the  hunger  for  drama  is  a 


*  From  The  Little  Town  by  Harlan  Paul  Douglass,  The  MacMillan 
Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1919 

t  From  State  Board  of  Education  Report,  1919 

$  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  example  in  America  of  how  the  movies 
can  be  made  a  force  for  art  and  education  is  that  of  the  scheme  worked 
out  at  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse,  New  York  City.  Here  the  brightest 
and  cleanest  reels  are  given  at  a  moderate  rate.  With  each  five  reel  movie 
the  orchestra  plays  a  special  overture  and  entr'-act  program  ^of  good  music. 
For  Madame  Butterfly  Puccini's  music  is  played,  thus  acquainting  the  audi- 
ence with  a  masterpiece.  Sometimes  at  these  movies  a  one-act  play  may  be 
produced,  or  some  special  dances  given.  In  both  of  these  the  people  of 
the  neighborhood  appear.  Each  program  has  a  definite  coherent  aim. 
Dances  of  the  East  are  introduced  when  the  play  is  a  play  about  India: 
the  audience  receives  the  educational  value  of  the  movies  without  knowing 
it.  Needless  to  say  this  remarkable  theatre  is  not  run  for  profit. 
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dominating  hunger :  It  has  got  to  be  satisfied  through  the  movies  or 
through  some  other  agency. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  Chautauquas.  As  a  force  for  cul- 
ture in  rural  life  the  Chautauqua  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It 
puts  lectures,  concerts  and  plays  within  the  reach  of  all.  There 
are  over  60  Chautauquas  in  the  United  States. 

Formerly  there  may  have  been  a  certain  rigidity  and  sameness 
in  the  Chautauquas.  This  is  fast  disappearing.  The  Chautauqua 
now  deals  with  world  questions :  with  action.  It  mirrors  all  that 
is  going  on.  For  the  last  three  years  it  supplied  lecturers  straight 
from  the  trenches  who  brought  the  scenes  of  the  war  direct  to 
people's  doorsteps,  made  it  real  and  living  to  them.  Now  it  is 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  reconstruction,  and  its  lecturers 
range  from  Ida  Tarbell,  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  Charles  Zubelin  to 
Private  Peat.  It  moves  with  the  trend  of  the  day.  Its  programs 
in  many  cases  are  becoming  constructive.  It  has  introduced  story- 
telling for  the  children  in  the  towns  it  visits  along  the  newest  and 
most  approved  lines.  It  teaches  folk  dances  and  games.  It  es- 
tablishes Bird  Clubs,  and  instructs  boys  and  girls  in  the  building 
of  Bird  Houses.  The  concerts  are  improving,  are  taking  on  defi- 
nite character.  Such  well  known  musicians  as  Leopold  Godowski, 
Henri  Scott,  Francis  Ingram,  Cecil  Fanning,  and  Tetrazini  are  ap- 
pearing on  the  circuit.  There  are  Hawaiian  Quartets  of  Hawaiian 
music:  there  are  overseas  quartets  of  the  actual  songs  of  the 
trenches:  there  are  Old  Song  Concerts  which  are  reviving  lovely 
old  ballads  in  contradistinction  to  modern  ragtime. 

Operas  are  being  introduced  into  the  rural  Chautauqua  cir- 
cuit— Robin  Hood,  Pinafore,  Martha,  The  Chimes  of  Normandy, 
the  Mascot,  and  the  Isle  of  Dreams.  Dramatic  readings,  and  im- 
personations— "turns"  as  they  are  called,  are  still  popular; 
but  they  are  rapidly  giving  way  before  the  demand  for  full  length 
plays.  For  the  past  ten  years  Shakespeare  may  have  been  mori- 
bund in  our  cities;  but  he  has  been  very  much  alive  on  the  Chau- 
tauqua circuit.  A  demand  has  also  risen  for  modern  drama,  and 
the  Chautauquas  are  putting  before  their  audiences  such  plays  as; 
Polly  of  the  Circus,  The  Man  from  Home,  It  Pays  to  Advertise 
and  Turn  to  the  Right. 

Pageantry  has  invaded  the  Chautauqua.  A  pageant  by  the 
children  of  the  community,  trained  in  advance  by  a  Chautauqua 
leader,  now  forms  a  part  of  nearly  all  rural  Chautauqua  programs. 
Simple  historical  pageants,  patriotic  pageants,  fairy  pageants, 
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Mother  Goose  pageants,  "morality"  pageants,  and  even  a  Biblical 
pageant  based  on  the  story  of  the  Golden  Calf  have  been  acted  by 
children  in  the  Chautauqua  circuits,  thus  showing  that  the  Chau- 
tauqua  has  already  sensed  the  fact  that  the  people  themselves  must 
be  given  a  part  in  their  recreation  *  *  *  even  in  commercial 
recreation.  The  chorus  of  these  pageants  is  formed  by  the  audi- 
ence :  thus  community  singing  makes  its  entrance  into  Chautauqua 
in  the  rural  districts. 

The  Country  fair  and  the  rural  districts!  Who  can  think  of 
one  without  the  other?  Commercialized  as  it  is,  does  yet  in  its 
way  represent  an  autumn  festival  of  the  rural  population  of 
America.  Here  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  garnered  in:  here  men 
and  women  see  the  work  of  their  hands  and  find  it  good.  The 
fair  has  possibilities  as  yet  undreamed  of.  Where  now  vulgar 
side-shows  pander,  in  time  to  come  there  will  be  beauty  and  sig- 
nificance that  will  enrich  the  life  of  the  whole  countryside.  Four 
agricultural  towns  in  four  different  parts  of  the  country,  North, 
South,  East  and  West  have  already  made  new  and  vital  experi- 
ments along  these  lines.  And  these  experiments  will  be  fully  dis- 
cussed in  one  of  the  following  articles.  They  have  no  place  in 
this  present  article  for  they  are  non-commercial. 

"Can  you  call  a  circus  rural  imaginative  recreation?"  cries  a 
horrified  reader.  Of  a  certainty!  It  is  the  Great  Romance  of 
Childhood!  It  is  the  place  where  adults  become  children.  It  is 
not  so  much  what  the  circus  sets  before  you,  as  what  it  evokes. 
For  the  children  of  rural  districts  it  is  mystery,  adventure,  glamor. 
The  circus  belongs  to  the  child-heart  of  the  world  and  for  rural 
districts  that  lack  the  yearly  visits  of  a  circus  we  can  only  have 
the  profoundest  sympathy.  It  took  an  American  poet,  Vachel 
Lindsay,  a  poet  who  knows  and  interprets  the  rural  districts,  to 
put  the  joy  of  the  circus  into  words.  * 

"I  am  the  Kalyope,  Kalyope,  Kalyope, 

Tooting  hope,  tooting  hope,  tooting  hope,  tooting  hope, 

Born  of  crowds,  born  of  steam, 

Listen  to  my  golden  dream — " 

When  it  comes  to  traveling  professional  companies  the  rural 
districts  have  the  depths  and  the  heights.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
most  tawdry  third  rate  melodramas  and  burlesque  appear  in  the 

*  Mr.  Lindsay  will  be  remembered  as  the  poet  who  wrote  Rhymes 
Traded  for  Bread:  Adventurs  While  Preaching  the  Gospel  of  Beauty  to 
Rural  Illinois.  To  anyone  who  doubts  that  the  rural  districts  love  romance 
and  poetry.  Mr.  Lindsay's  book  is  heartily  recommended. 
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local  opera  house  in  winter;  while  on  the  other  hand,  in  summer, 
districts  that  are  visited  by  traveling  troupes  of  outdoor  players 
receive  poetic  plays  of  a  high  order,  beautifully  costumed  and 
sylvanly  staged.  These  outdoor  players  are  art-pioneers  who  can- 
not be  too  greatly  praised.  They  bring  to  the  rural  districts  the 
very  finest  types  of  a  commercial  imaginative  drama,  ranging  from 
the  gorgeous  oriental  color  of  The  Yelldw  Jacket  to  the  austerity 
of  Sophocles'  Electra.  The  Forest  of  Arden  and  the  streets  of 
Verona  are  made  to  live  again:  Chaucer  and  his  Canterbury  Pil- 
grims bring  back  the  songs  and  poetry  of  Olde  Englande. 

The  circus,  country  fair,  cheap  theatrical  company,  the  movies, 
Chautauqua,  and  outdoor  players  of  a  fine  order  represent  what 
the  country  has  of  commercial  recreation  with  an  imaginative 
trend.  The  cheap  theatrical  company  can  be  counted  out :  it  repre- 
sents an  undesirable  element:  for  even  imagination  can  be  debased. 
A  circus,  the  country  fair  and  the  Chautauqua  come  once  a  year; 
according  to  the  district ;  the  movies  may  be  a  perpetual  means  of 
entertainment,  or  they  may  not  exist  at  all.  This  reduces  the 
leisure  of  rural  life  to  a  monotony  disturbing  to  contemplate. 

But,  thanks  to  a  new  spirit  that  is  abroad  in  the  land,  it 
need  not  be  contemplated  long.  There  is  a  panacea  for  these  ills. 
It  lies  in  what  the  people  themselves  can  do  and  are  doing.  The 
people  themselves  can  have  music  and  drama:  they  need  not  wait 
for  them  to  be  brought :  they  can  create  them.  This  has  been  done 
and  is  being  done  on  all  sides.  People  are  singing  in  community 
choruses,  playing  in  community  orchestras  and  acting  in  commun- 
ity festivals,  pageants  and  plays.  In  all  cases  these  efforts  are 
self  supporting:  in  all  cases  they  remake  rural  life:  give  it  an 
immense  stimulus,  social  and  artistic.  Sometimes  these  efforts 
spring  directly  from  a  community ;  sometimes  a  gifted  leader  is  the 
means  of  inculcating  them :  again  it  is  the  State  University  or 
Agricultural  College  that  makes  straight  the  way. 

How  great  the  need  for  imaginative  recreation  in  the  rural 
districts  is,  and  how  tremendous  the  response  when  the  need  is 
met,  cannot  be  grasped  unless  one  views  the  whole  range  of  what 
is  being  done.  These  articles  will  therefore  try  to  present  a 
panorama  of  what  is  being  accomplished  in  rural  districts,  with 
choruses  and  orchestras,  in  indoor  and  outdoor  theatres,  at  country 
fairs,  through  unaided  country  efforts  and  through  the  vigorous 
assistance  rendered  by  State  and  Agricultural  Colleges. 

[To  be  Continued] 
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N      y  rk  a  three  days'  furlough.    Al- 

Centerfor  though  he   has  never  been   to   New   York,  he 

Service  Men  knew    that    by    au    tfa    codes    of    celebrating 

a  leave  from  camp,  New  York  was  the  place  to  go  if  it  were 
at  all  accessible.  His  camp,  like  twenty  other  camps,  forts  and 
naval  stations,  was  accessible.  Consequently  on  Friday  morning 
he  found  himself  at  the  exit  of  the  Hudson  Tubes.  The  confusion 
of  elevated  trains,  trolleys,  automobiles  and  crowds  of  indifferent 
people  was  no  more  disconcerting  than  his  confusion  of  mind. 
In  what  part  of  town  was  he?  Where  should  he  go?  What  could 
he  do  for  three  days?  Where  could  he  eat  and  sleep?  To  find 
the  answers  to  these  questions  was  suddenly  a  grim  necessity 
whereas  he  had  not  even  considered  them  upon  leave-taking.  At 
this  time  there  were  no  information  booths  on  the  street  corners. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  day  he  had  come  to  the  realization 
that  for  thirty-six  hours  he  had  spoken  to  no  one  except  a  police- 
man and  the  man  at  the  "Y"  dormitory.  By  wandering  many 
blocks  he  had  seen  the  Flatiron  building,  Broadway  at  night,  and 
a  "show",  but  he  had  become  fearfully  lonely  in  doing  so.  He 
had  heard  of  clubs  where  one  might  talk  with  motherly  women 
and  dance  with  friendly  girls  but  he  had  already  found  his 
favorite  policeman  ignorant  of  their  location  and  it  seemed  useless 
to  ask  the  trolley  conductor.  The  one  thing  of  which  he  was 
sure,  the  way  to  return  to  camp,  stood  out  with  appealing  familiar- 
ity and  he  decided  to  spend  Sunday  there. 

During  1917  and  1918  hundreds  of  other  men  came  to  New 
York  on  leave.  Hundreds  were  stationed  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  city,  hundreds  of  others  came  on  war  business,  and  many 
hundreds  passed  through  on  their  way  to  Europe.  These  men 
were  in  the  city  for  lengths  of  time  varying  from  hours  to  days 
and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  majority  were  strangers,  —  not 
in  the  sense  that  they  lacked  acquaintances  so  much  as  that  they 
did  not  know  how  to  reach  them,  and  not  in  the  sense  that  they 
were  uncertain  of  what  they  wanted  to  do  as  that  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  best  means  of  doing  it. 

Here  then  was  a  situation  which  New  York,  with  all  its  solici- 
tude for  the  service  man  had  not  met  in  an  adequate  way.  There 
might  be  clubs,  free  entertainments,  places  for  sight-seeing,  people 
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with  whom  to  talk;  but  the  soldier  and  sailor  coming  as  a  total  01 
comparative  stranger  might  possibly  go  away  without  availing 
himself  of  these  things  unless  something  attracted  his  attention 
to  them  as  soon  as  he  arrived  or  unless  someone  was  ready  at  a 
convenient  place  to  answer  his  questions.  Realizing  its  chance 
for  a  clearly  defined  piece  of  service,  the  War  Camp  Community 
Service  instituted  its  Information  Service  Booth  System  in  July, 
1918. 

The  first  W.  C.  C.  S.  information  booth  was 

How  the  Booth  erected  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station  and 
System  t»rew 

manned  by  \olunteer  workers.     In  it,  as  sources 

of  information, — besides  the  clear  head  of  the  worker, — were 
a  classified  telephone  directory,  a  street  guide,  and  plenty  of 
"calendars."  The  War  Camp  Community  Service  Weekly  Cal- 
endar was  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  booth  lady  and  the  soldier. 
When  the  latter  inquired  about  entertainment  the  worker  was 
enabled  to  underline  with  her  ever  busy  pencil  the  dances  or 
theatrical  performances  which  were  being  held  that  afternoon  or 
evening.  When  she  found  that  he  wanted  to  stay  in  the  city  over 
night,  dormitory  and  restaurant  facilities  were  underlined,  and  the 
next  day's  schedule  planned.  As  the  man  left  the  booth,  therefore, 
he  had  with  him  a  condensed  source  of  entertainment,  sight-seeing, 
eating,  and  sleeping  information  for  the  entire  length  of  his  stay 
in  town;  and  though  he  might  use  the  calendar  for  only  the 
address  of  the  nearest  canteen,  its  presence  in  his  pocket  changed 
the  vague  longing  for  a  good  time  to  a  feeling  that  he  had  some 
sort  of  destination. 

By  December,  1918,  a  system  of  reports  was  inaugurated  and 
for  the  first  time  definite  results  were  tabulated.  This  tabulation 
showed  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  booths  had  been  justi- 
fied and  that  relatives  and  friends  were  asking  questions  as  well 
as  the  service  men  themsebes.  It  also  showed  that  the  variety  of 
questions  was  increasing  and  that  the  information  must  be  avail- 
able to  the  worker  immediately  after  the  question  was  asked. 

To  keep  up  with  this  development  the  booths  had  been 
changed  from  open  "stalls"  to  small  square  houses, — adequately 
heated,  and  attractively  decorated  on  the  outside  with  enlarge- 
ments of  the  W.  C.  C.  S.  seal, — and  connected  by  telephone  with 
the  central  Bureau  of  Information  and  with  outside  lines.  A  hotel 
guide,  more  street  maps,  and  a  theatre  guide  were  added.  A 
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complete  card  catalogue  of  the  addresses  and  facts  concerning 
every  organization  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Marine  Service  proved  a  great  boon  to  the  workers,  though 
many  of  them  had  by  this  time  become  proficient  in  answering 
certain  questions  from  an  accurate  memory. 

The  booths  increased  in  number  as  the  need  for  them  at 
special  traffic  points  grew.  At  Battery  Park  where  the  men  from 
Fort  Hamilton,  Fort  Jay,  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  and  other 
stations  first  touched  New  York,  the  need  for  a  booth  was  soon 
apparent,  as  it  was  at  the  Forty-Second  Street  Library,  "the 
busiest  corner  in  the  world."  In  quick  succession  were  erected :  the 
booths  at  Wall  Street,  in  the  bank,  foreign  consul  and  business 
center;  the  booth  at  Greeley  Square  at  the  terminal  of  the  Hudson 
Tubes  and  in  the  hotel  and  shopping  center;  the  booth  at  128th 
Street  where  the  men  from  Camp  Merritt  alighted  from  the  ferry ; 
at  Columbus  Circle;  at  the  Cortland  Street  Terminal;  at  the  Hall 
of  States;  at  the  Red  Circle  Hut;  at  Grand  Central  Station;  at 
three  other  points  in  Manhattan  and  two  in  Brooklyn.  Thus 
during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1918,  seventeen  additional  centers 
of  information  had  followed  the  pioneer  one  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Station. 

As  each  booth  was  put  up  a  new  set  of  volunteer  workers 
was  easily  available  and  the  worker  who  knew  best  a  certain  part 
of  the  city  was  assigned  as  often  as  possible  to  the  booth  in  that 
section.  New  volunteers  were  not  left  entirely  to  depend  on  their 
own  natural  gifts,  however.  When  each  registered  for  service  she 
was  given  definite  instruction  by  the  Demonstrator  who  showed 
her  how  to  use  the  sources  of  information,  and  stayed  with  her 
during  her  first  few  days  in  the  booth.  The  best  methods  of 
making  contacts  with  people  were  also  explained  and  practically 
demonstrated  in  her  presence.  Right  here  it  might  be  said,  in 
the  words  of  Mrs.  Skinner,  the  Director  of  the  Information  Per- 
sonnel, that  "a  large  amount  of  the  success  which  our  system 
has  attained  is  due  to  the  splendid  spirit  and  untiring  efficiency  of 
the  volunteer  and  also  to  her  willingness  to  give  a  personal  service 
in  friendliness,  for  which  the  answer  to  a  question  was  merely 
the  excuse." 

How  the  In  Although   the    service    men    and    their    friends 

formation  met         were    likely    to    appreciate    accurate    informa- 
Specific  Needs          tjon  at  anv  tjme>  there  were  special  occasions 
for  which  the  information  was  almost  invaluable. 
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When  New  York's  Own,  the  27th  Division,  returned  from 
Europe  in  March,  1919,  the  Information  Service  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  an  emergency  such  as  it  had  not  had  before.  For 
a  week  before  the  men  came  into  port,  friends  and  families  were 
inquiring  to  know:  if  they  could  see  the  ship  come  in,  what 
particular  transport  was  his  unit  aboard,  when  and  where  could 
they  first  greet  the  returning  hero,  to  what  camp  would  he  be 
assigned,  what  was  the  best  place  for  them  to  stay  in  the  City 
and  could  the  soldier  come  and  see  them  there?  To  all  of  these 
and  other  questions  the  booth  lady  gave  a  definite  answer.  Her 
source  of  information  was  official,  and  the  facts  were  kept  as 
up-to-the-minute  as  higher  military  authorities  permitted.  To  the 
soldier  himself,  even  though  he  were  a  former  resident  of  New 
York,  much  assistance  was  given  during  this  week  of  parade  and 
celebrations.  Many  of  the  men  inquired  about  jobs  after  they 
had  been  in  the  city  only  a  few  hours,  and  employment  informa- 
tion was  classified  and  made  available  to  meet  this  demand.  Dur- 
ing the  week  the  number  of  inquiries  reached  a  total  of  20,688,  not 
counting  the  1,475  questions  about  employment. 

During  the  following  month  when  the  Victory  Fleet  was  in 
the  harbor,  the  booth  lady  was  kept  busy  directing  visitors  to  the 
place  where  they  could  be  taken  on  board  the  battleships ;  di- 
recting sailors  to  the  entertainments  given  in  their  honor  by 
W.  C.  C.  S.  and  other  organizations. 

When  the  Atlantic  Fleet  was  at  anchor  in  the  North  River 
the  latter  part  of  June  and  the  first  of  July  a  special  booth  was 
erected  at  96th  Street  on  the  dock  where  the  small  boats  of  the 
fleet  emptied  their  loads  of  men  "on  leave,"  and  at  58th  Street  off 
which  the  destroyers  were  anchored.  A  "Fleet  Extra"  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  weekly  calendar  of  W.  C.  C.  S.  events  and  this 
answered  in  printed  form  many  of  the  sailors'  inquiries.  A  large 
number  of  free  theatre  tickets  were  given  out  at  the  booths  and 
notices  of  special  dances  for  officers  and  enlisted  men  were  posted 
in  a  conspicious  place  on  the  booth. 

In  September  came  the  return  of  the  First  Division  and  the 
Pershing  Parade.  There  were  probably  more  people  in  New  York 
for  this  occasion  than  for  any  other  in  the  history  of  the  city,  and 
since  such  a  large  majority  of  the  visitors  were  strangers  the 
opportunity  for  information  service  was  greater  than  it  had  ever 
been  for  a  short  period  of  time.  Re-employment  questions  in- 
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creased  in  number  and  the  men  were  referred  to  government 
agencies  as  well  as  to  corporations  desiring  specialized  types  of 
service.  Often  the  man  was  found  perfectly  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  the  government  was  really  helping  him  get  a  job,  and  at  this 
point  the  booth  lady  was  a  source  of  enlightenment.  The  man 
wishing  to  shop  in  the  city  before  taking  a  train  for  home  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Officers'  or  the  Enlisted  Men's  Shopping  Bureau, 
through  which  he  received  a  discount  at  a  number  of  listed  stores 

But  the  year  1919  proved  that  the  Information  Service  was 
ready  not  only  for  special  occasions  but  that  the  welfare  of  the 
soldier  and  his  friend  was  its  concern  every  day.  Questions  about 
insurance  money,  railroad  fare  after  discharge,  relatives  in  army 
and  navy  hospitals,  membership  in  the  American  Legion,  and 
numberless  others  were  answered  at  the  booth.  Ninety-three 
thousand  fifty-one  free  theatre  tickets  were  distributed  to  service 
men  including  convalescents,  and  new  information  about  employ- 
ment was  continually  given  out.  A  special  calendar  was  printed 
in  French  for  use  by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Allies. 

On  January  1,  1919  the  number  of  inquiries 
as  a  Permanent  was  maintaining  an  average  of  70,000  per 
Servlce  month,  with  the  proportion  of  the  number  of 

uniformed  inquiries  to  civilian  inquiries  as  10  is  to  1.  For 
the  six  months  from  March,  1919,  to  September,  1919,  the 
ratio  came  down  to  3-to-l,  and  during  the  month  of  September  it 
went  2-to-l,  showing  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  in- 
quiries from  other  than  soldiers  and  sailors.  During  October 
there  were  by  actual  count  82  more  civilian  inquiries  than  service 
questions.  All  this  time  however  the  actual  total  of  inquiries  was 
on  a  steady  increase.  The  increase  in  civilian  questions  during 
October  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  on  the  first 
of  the  month  the  sign:  "OFFICIAL  INFORMATION  FOR 
SOLIDERS  AND  SAILORS"  was  changed  to  read:  "INFOR- 
MATION OF  EVERY  KIND  FOR  EVERYBODY." 

So  that  the  wide  scope  of  the  new  slogan  should  not  appall 
the  new  volunteers  who  had  not  had  experience  in  the  booths 
during  the  war,  a  definite  training"  course  was  established  under  an 
expert  instructor  in  October,  1919.  Though  the  training  was 
somewhat  informal  and  flexible  enough  to  suit  the  new  worker  it 
was  nevertheless  thorough.  Every  conceivable  type  of  question 
was  discussed  with  the  worker;  she  was  taken  on  a  tour  of  the 
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\arious  centers;  and  finally  assigned  for  experience  to  the  booth 
of  a  worker  who  had  been  in  the  service  for  a  long  time.  When 
her  competence  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor  she 
was  put  in  complete  charge  of  a  booth. 

The  new  offer,  "Information  of  Every  Kind  for  Everybody," 
was  a  large  one.  But  Community  Service  has  proved  its  capacity 
to  fill  it.  During  the  months  of  October  and  November,  57,677 
civilians,  66,819  service  men  and  2,098  people  asking  for  em- 
ployment turned  from  the  booths  with  accurate  directions,  definite 
information  and  as  complete  satisfaction  as  possible.  That  the 
inquirers  are  satisfied  is  not  just  surmise.  Again  and  again 
people  return  to  the  booth  to  say  that  they  would  ha\e  wasted 
time  and  money  looking  for  a  certain  place,  or  that  the  suggestion 
given  had  been  the  best  possible.  Of  course,  offers  of  money  are 
always  declined  by  the  workers  but  they  are  an  indication  of  the 
actual  value  to  which  the  assistance  amounts.  Not  long  ago  a 
man  whose  face  was  wreathed  in  smiles  rushed  up  to  the  booth 
lady  and  forcing  a  dollar  into  her  hand  exclaimed:  "Here,  take 

this!     You  helped  me  out  of  a of  a  fix  once!"     He  had 

disappeared  before  she  could  return  the  "tip."  Appreciation  is 
shown  in  many  ways  but  not  often  are  the  workers  startled  by 
the  expression  which  one  sailor  chose.  The  booth  lady  had 
assisted  him  several  times,  and  one  evening  after  he  had  par- 
ticipated in  a  stimulant  forbidden  to  service  men,  he  came  up  to 
the  window  and  laid  on  the  sill,  his  glass  eye! 

The  kinds  of  inquiries  are  as  varied  as  the  kinds  of  people 
passing  the  booth  window.  A  business  man  from  the  South  who 
has  been  in  the  city  only  ten  minutes  and  who  is  in  a  hurry  to 
put  through  an  advertising  proposition  is  given  a  list  of  all  the 
job  printing  offices  in  the  vicinity;  to  sight-seers  not  belonging 
to  any  tourist  party  and  who  want  to  know  the  "best  things  to  see 
in  a  day,"  is  presented  a  small  map  of  New  York  on  the  back 
of  which  is  a  list  of  the  places  of  most  interest;  women  shoppers 
inquire  the  merits  of  the  different  department  stores;  the  weekly 
calendars  which  are  given  to  soldiers  and  civilians  contain  not  only 
lists  of  soldiers'  clubs  but  all  entertainments  and  lectures  which 
are  free  to  the  general  public. 

"Where  can  I  go  fishing?" — "How  can  I  arrange  to  sing  in 
prisons?" — "Where  can  I  get  china  mended?" — To  what  hospital 
can  I  present  a  $2,000  piano?" — these  are  no  more  out  of  the 
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ordiaary  than  the  case  of  a  boy,  who,  wanting  his  mother  to  come 
from  Kansas  City  asks  about  the  most  reasonable  boarding  places 
and  the  best  places  of  entertainment.  Questions  of  direction  are 
perhaps  more  frequent  than  others  and  the  following  incident 
illustrates  how  indefinite  the  inquirer  can  be:  A  man  came  up  to 
the  booth  window  and  asked,  "How  can  I  come  right  back  here 
tomorrow?"  When  the  worker  asked  politely  from  what  point 
he  would  like  to  come,  he  replied  seriously  "The  place  where  I 
started."  It  was  evident  that  he  had  been  put  on  the  subway  by  a 
friend  who  had  not  even  told  him  where  he  was  in  the  beginning. 
Since  New  York  is  in  peace  a  center  of  numerous  activities, 
even  more  varied  than  were  the  war  activites,  the  opportunity  for 
service  in  every  day  needs  is  as  great  as  the  chance  to  meet  special 
emergencies.  In  the  transition  period  after  the  armistice  the 
growth  of  Information  Service  for  the  general  public  has  proved 
this  convincingly.  One  of  the  volunteer  workers  who  has  been 
in  the  service  since  its  inception  says:  "If  for  no  other  reason,  I 
feel  strongly  that  this  particular  work  should  continue,  so  that  the 
visitor  and  the  stranger  may  receive  indirectly  through  the  help- 
ful suggestions  of  the  information  booth,  a  warmer  welcome  to 
the  reputed  'cold-shoulder'  city."  And  after  all,  if  the  man  in 
uniform  was  glad  to  receive  assistance  and  hospitality  on  his 
arrival  in  the  metropolis  why  should  the  stranger  from  another 
community  not  equally  appreciate  such  service? 


Echoes  from  the  1919  Year  Book 

The  following  items  of  interest  have  been  gathered  from  the 
returns  of  the  1919  Year  Book : 

The  Park  Department  of  Colorado  Springs, 
A  Playground  which  maintains  four  city  playgrounds  during  the 

summer  vacation  period,  brought  last  season  to  a 
close  with  a  circus  which  was  pronounced  the  "best  ever"  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  work.  Four  hundred  children  took  part  in  the  various 
events.  The  older  boys  were  transformed  into  fierce  animals  and 
confined  in  strong  cages  from  which  they  crept  forth  to  perform 
difficult  feats  under  the  direction  of  a  gaily  costumed  ringmaster. 
The  stories  of  Red  Riding  Hood,  The  Three  Bears  and  The  Three 
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Pigs,  were  dramatized  to  the  great  delight  of  the  children  who  in 
appropriate  disguise  enacted  the  various  roles  in  these  familiar  and 
ever  popular  tales.  There  was  a  clown,  of  course,  and  a  jazz  band, 
and  a  quartert  of  tumblers,  and  many  other  delightful  attractions. 
The  closing  feature  was  a  splendid  patriotic  pageant  which  ended 
in  the  singing  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner.  The  three  thousand 
spectators  agreed  that  the  circus  was  by  far  the  prettiest,  most  pop- 
ular and  worth-while  event  ever  given  on  the  Colorado  Springs 
playgrounds. 

Although  but  recently  organized,  the  community 

Centers  for  center  work  under  the  Ypsilanti  Recreation  Corn- 

Working  People  T     XT  t. 

mission  is  already  well  under  way.    In  November, 

four  centers  were  established;  one  in  the  colored  district,  one  in 
the  foreign  district,  one  in  the  college  district  and  the  fourth,  a  girls' 
down  town  club.  Two  different  groups  of  business  men  are  meet- 
ing twice  weekly,  and  a  center  for  factory  men  is  open  every  night. 
In  addition  to  reaching  the  working  girls  through  the  down  town 
club,  activities  are  carried  on  in  the  stores  at  the  noon  hour. 

Other  activities  of  the  Commission  include  the  organization  of 
forty  school  basket  ball  teams.  A  skating  rink  has  been  maintained 
during  the  winter,  and  an  outdoor  carnival  of  sports  will  be  one  of 
the  big  events  of  the  season. 

The  summer  work  of  the  Commission  last  season  reached  more 
adults  than  children.  A  factory  baseball  league  played  twice  a  week 
on  the  playgrounds. 

The  Michigan  State  Normal  College  is  cooperating  to  the  full- 
est extent  with  the  Recreation  Commission.  During  the  first  six 
weeks  of  the  summer  season  college  students  were  supplied  without 
charge  as  recreation  leaders,  due  credit  being  given  these  students 
in  their  college  work. 

Phoenixville  is  the  first  city  in  Pennsylvania  to 
organize  a  Recreation  Commission  according  to 
the  Sproul  Act.  The  Borough  Council  and  the 
School  Board  have  voted  $5000.  for  the  maintenance  of  recreation 
centers  during  1920.  This  appropriation  was  made  with  the  under- 
standing that  a  program  of  recreational  activities  for  the  entire  com- 
munity will  be  worked  out. 

At  Coshocton,  Ohio,  a  Recreation  Commission  has  recently  been 
appointed.  Although  actual  plans  for  the  city's  recreational  program 
were  not  laid  out  until  November,  already  four  skating  rinks  and 
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two  gymnasiums  have  been  established,  and  with  the  coming  of  the 
summer  season  it  is  expected  that  many  other  activities  will  be  in 
full  swing. 

From  a  project  financed  by  private  subscriptions  the  playground 
work  of  Kingston,  Ontario,  is  rapidly  developing  into  a  municipal 
responsibility.  Last  spring  the  School  Board  was  convinced  of  the 
value  of  this  work,  and,  in  addition  to  maintaining  the  centers  al- 
ready established,  opened  a  new  playground.  Another  new  center  is 
planned  for  next  year. 

The  City  Council  of  Salina,  Kansas,  has  recently  voted  $500. 
to  be  used  in  purchasing  playground  equipment  for  next  season. 
This  initial  appropriation  of  municipal  funds  is  regarded  as  signifi- 
cant of  an  enlarged  program  of  recreational  activities  in  Salina. 
The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  heretofore  been  entirely 
responsible  for  this  work. 

The  efforts  of  nine  public-spirited  citizens  of 
wilkinsburg»  Pennsylvania,  have  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  a  play  center  which  is  regarded 
as  a  distinct  community  asset.  No  public  funds  were  available  for 
this  work,  and  no  large  subscriptions  were  forthcoming;  so  a  house- 
to-house  canvass  was  made  by  the  committee  of  nine  men.  This  re- 
sulted in  enough  money  to  purchase  material  for  apparatus.  Several 
evenings  were  spent  in  the  work  shop,  and  several  more  in  erecting 
the  apparatus  on  the  playground  site.  Various  pieces  of  equipment 
have  been  added  from  time  to  time,  and  the  overhead  expense  has 
been  met  by  the  proceeds  from  dances,  fetes,  and  other  entertain- 
ments. The  last  season  closed  with  a  balance  of  $130  in  the  treas- 
ury toward  next  year's  work.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation or  the  Borough  Council  will  before  long  appropriate  funds 
for  more  extensive  recreational  activities. 

The  Community  House  Association  of  Harbor 
A  Community  .     J  . 

House  Beach,  Michigan,  last  spring  resumed  building 

Association  plans  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  war.    A 

fine  community  house  is  now  about  completed,  and  a  director  of 
recreation  is  busy  paving  the  way  for  future  activities.  These  will 
include  a  theatre,  motion  pictures,  community  singing,  orchestra, 
social  dancing,  lectures,  library,  debating  clubs,  junior  police,  Boy 
Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  First  Aid  classes,  gymnastics  and  ath- 
letics. The  Commjunity  House  Association  was  organized  two 
years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  providing  adequate  recreational  facil- 
ities for  the  entire  community. 
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Under  the  direction  of  its  new  Superintendent, 

Iarged8piogram  Dn  **  R<  Burnett>  the  Board  of  Recreation  of 
Paterson.  New  Jersey,  has  outlined  comprehen- 
sive plans  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  its  summer  playground 
activities,  and  has  made  a  survey  of  public  buildings  with  the  idea 
of  establishing  evening  recreation  centers  in  every  district  in  the  city. 
Already  two  school  buildings  are  open  five  nights  each  week,  with 
gymnasium  classes  under  supervision  and  smaller  rooms  in  use  for 
reading  and  games.  A  system  of  uniform  games,  relays,  and  group 
contests  has  already  been  established  in  the  city  schools,  and  ath- 
letic equipment  is  being  distributed  where  formerly  there  was  none. 
The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  cooperating  with  the 
Board  of  Recreation  by  turning  over  its  facilities  one  night  each 
week  for  the  use  of  an  industrial  athletic  league.  At  this  time  teams 
and  individuals  from  the  many  silk  mills  of  the  city  will  have  free 
access  to  the  facilities  of  the  gymnasium  and  shower  baths,  under 
supervision  of  the  Board  of  Recreation. 

At  one  of  the  playgrounds  where  a  winter  skating  rink  is  main- 
tained a  building  has  been  opened  as  a  club  house  for  a  group  of 
young  men,  who  have  an  athletic  club  of  several  years'  standing. 
These  young  men  have  agreed  to  act  as  assistants  to  the  caretaker  in 
the  maintenance  of  order  and  protection  of  property  during  the  win- 
ter in  return  for  the  free  use  of  the  building  as  a  club  house.  This 
method  of  securing  the  cooperation  of  groups  of  young  people  will 
be  extended  to  other  congested  sections  of  the  city. 

Randolph,  Vermont,  has  an  interesting  com- 
A  Community  munity  development  in  connection  with  Bethany 

Church  of  which  the  Rev.  Fraser  Metzger  is 
pastor.  A  Parish  House  is  fully  equipped  with  social  rooms,  game 
rooms,  billiard  and  pool  tables,  a  bowling  alley  and  a  tennis  court. 
Of  particular  interest  is  the  fact  that  this  community  also  owns  and 
maintains  a  splendid  little  theatre,  which  seats  750  persons.  For  a 
town  of  3,500  this  is  indeed  a  noteworthy  achievement. 

The  playground  work  at  Somersworth,  New 
Hampshire,  is  showing  steady  progress.  The 
City  Trustees  maintain  for  the  benefit  of  the  city 
a  thirteen  acre  tract  of  open  land  and  pine  growth,  on  which  has 
been  expended  some  $8,000.  for  improvement.  During  the  past  sea- 
son a  cement  bathing  pool  for  children  was  added.  This  park  and 
playground  has  a  naturally  beautiful  location  commanding  a 
magnificent  view  of  Mount  Washington  far  to  the  north. 
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On  a  hill  at  the  edge  of  a  small  country  town,  in  the  midst  of 
large  estates,  stands  a  beautiful  stone  building.  Its  appearance  gives 
one  the  impression  that  no  expense  and  no  thought  has  been  spared 
in  its  erection;  and  the  impression  is  strengthened  by  the  spacious 
courts,  the  driveways,  and  the  artistically  arranged  shrubbery  and 
lawns  which  surround  the  House. 

This  structure  is  fittingly  called  the  Purchase  Community 
House.  It  was  planned  for  the  people  of  Purchase,  New  York,  by 
William  A.  Reed,  a  public  spirited  resident.  After  his  sudden  death, 
Mrs.  Reed  built  the  House  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  and  she 
has  since  proved  herself  as  interested  as  he  in  the  project  it  repre- 
sents. The  purpose  of  Mr.  Reed  was  to  provide  a  better  meeting 
place  than  the  saloon  for  the  men  of  the  neighborhood,  and  at  the 
same  time  furnish  a  center  of  activity  for  the  women  and  young 
people  of  the  community.  Since  there  were  in  Purchase  many  di- 
vergent social  interests  and  people  of  several  nationalities  this  was  a 
truly  democratic  undertaking. 

From  the  beginning  recreational  and  social  activities  have 
therefore  played  a  large  part  in  the  program.  Movies,  dances,  so- 
cial evenings,  and  concerts  often  fill  the  auditorium  on  the  first 
floor.  The  Men's  and  Women's  Associations  meet  in  the  special  club 
rooms  provided  for  their  activities.  The  folk-dancing  classes  for 
girls  and  women  meet  in  the  gymnasium  located  under  the  assembly 
hall  and  the  domestic  art  and  cooking  classes  in  the  well-equipped 
kitchen  which  is  also  located  in  the  basement.  The  Purchase  Dra- 
matic Club  has  presented  some  excellent  plays,  and  dramatic  organi- 
zations from  nearby  towns  have  made  their  appearance  at  the  House. 
At  the  end  of  the  summer  the  employees  of  various  ones  of  the  es- 
tates give  dances  to  the  employees  of  neighboring  estates,  the  ex- 
change of  courtesies  being  an  old  custom  but  never  before  carried 
out  in  a  community  house.  Across  the  street  an  extensive  tract  of 
land  has  been  laid  out  for  the  children's  gardens,  and  prizes  are 
offered  each  year  for  the  best  one.  Saturday  Roadside  Markets  are 
held  when  the  flowers  and  vegetables  raised  in  the  gardens  are  sold. 
The  Agricultural  Committee  conducted  a  splendid  poultry  show  last 
year  and  this  will  be  a  permanent  feature. 

Besides  acting  as  the  center  for  the  varied  activities  of  the 
community,  the  House  is  the  headquarters  of  the  local  American 
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Legion  Post  and  the  Girl  and  Boy  Scouts ;  it  is  also  the  residence  of 
the  school  mistress,  the  House  director,  and  the  visiting  nurse.  The 
work  of  the  latter  is  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  her  Ford  car  is  at 
hand  in  the  basement  garage,  ready  to  be  used  in  answering  the  calls 
for  assistance  in  the  neighborhood.  Also  at  her  disposal  is  a  well- 
equipped  office,  an  infirmary  and  private  personal  rooms.  A  music 
teacher  has  recently  been  engaged  to  come  to  the  House  every  Sat- 
urday morning  to  give  lessons  to  the  children  of  the  town  whose 
parents  are  able  to  pay  the  reasonable  fee.  It  is  intended  that  the 
building  shall  be  used  by  any  persons  or  groups  in  the  community  or 
outside.  Permission  is  secured  from  the  director. 

The  organization  of  a  local  group  of  people  to  share  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  House  and  its  activities  was  effected  soon  after  the 
building  was  erected.  The  Purchase  Community  is  officered  by 
president,  vice-presidents,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  a  board  of  gov- 
ernors who  are  the  chairman  of  the  twelve  committees.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  about  one  hundred  members.  The  subscribing  mem- 
bers pay  a  certain  sum  each  year,  the  amount  being  confidential  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  board  of  governors;  the  sustaining  and 
associate  members  pay  stipulated  dues.  The  name  of  each  of  the 
committees  indicates  its  duties :  Committee  on  House  and  Grounds, 
Agriculture,  Library,  Red  Cross,  Welfare,  Men's  Work,  Boy  Scout 
and  Athletics,  Girl  Scout  Work,  Program  and  Publicity,  Educa- 
tional, Political  Instruction,  and  Women's  Work. 

Considerable  time  "is  given  to  the  work  of  the  House  by  the 
men  and  women  of  the  community.  The  growth  of  social  and  rec- 
reational cooperation  between  all  the  members  of  the  neighborhood 
insures  the  permanent  carrying  out  of  the  purpose  of  the  man  who 
planned  the  Purchase  Community  House. 


Learning  to  Play  in  Albania 

Albanian  children  in  the  town  of  Elbasan  are  flourishing 
under  the  new  play  regime  introduced  by  the  American  Red 
Cross.  Ragged,  dirty  and  neglected  were  most  of  the  little  street 
waifs  that  attended  the  first  Red  Cross  play  festival,  but  under  a 
program  of  play,  interspersed  with  wholesome  work,  Mrs.  Minnie 
S.  Darst,  the  relief  worker  in  charge,  has  even  persuaded  them 
to  take  a  bath. 
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More  than  five  hundred  children  are  regular  attendants  at  the 
Elbasan  playground.  They  are  developing  physically  through 
regular  exercise,  and  are  learning  to  play,  and  to  practice  useful 
industrial  arts.  It  is  the  first  interest  a  grown-up  has  taken  in 
their  doings  and  the  playground  has  a  full  attendance  from  nine 
in  the  morning  until  six  at  night. 

When  the  Red  Cross  knocked  at  the  door  of  Elbasan,  the 
authorities  turned  a  deaf  ear.  They  had  not  heard  of  the  Red 
Cross,  likewise  the  children  most  of  them  had  not  heard  of 
play,  and  many  of  the  mothers  and  little  babies  had  not  heard  of 
decent  food  for  months. 

Mrs.  Darst  went  to  the  city  authorities  and  requested  the 
loan  of  the  beautiful  national  park  just  outside  the  city.  The 
Red  Cross,  she  said,  wanted  to  give  the  children  a  play  festival. 
Reluctantly  the  permission  was  granted,  and  on  the  appointed  day, 
two  thousand  children  crowded  the  wide  lawn  of  Elbasan  Park. 
The  Albanian  and  Italian  officials  were  all  there  too.  There  were 
games,  such  as  the  youngsters  had  never  dreamed  of.  There  was 
a  band,  and  at  the  end,  oceans  of  Red  Cross  cocoa  and  bushels 
of  delicious  cookies. 

Americans,  familiar  with  the  miracles  wrought  by  play- 
grounds, accept  it  as  self-evident  that  the  children  were  ecstatic 
with  the  novelty  and  fun  of  it  all,  but  to  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  Elbasan,  the  effect  on  the  children  was  a  revelation.  They 
had  never  dreamed  that  play,  properly  directed,  is  as  important  as 
food  and  drink  to  the  growing  child. 

The  play  festival  proved  the  opening  wedge  for  a  useful 
program  of  Red  Cross  activity,  in  which  the  government  officials 
cooperated  enthusiastically.  Albanian  women,  heavily  veiled  ac- 
cording to  the  Turkish  custom,  and  jealously  guarded  according  to 
Moslem  tenets,  were  allowed  by  their  husbands  to  bring  their 
babies  to  the  Red  Cross  dispensary  and  baby  hospital. 

The  community  spirit  born  at  the  play  festival  supplied  im- 
petus to  carry  off  the  first  municipal  project  ever  essayed  in  El- 
basan. Under  American  inspiration  this  little  mountain  town 
held  a  fair  which  netted  sufficient  money  to  lease  a  building  for 
a  small  municipal  hospital,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  city. 

People  from  miles  around  brought  articles  to  the  sale  which 

was  conducted  on  the  auction  plan.     Everything  from  a  brace  of 

carrots  to  a  twelve-hundred-pound  ox  was   sold   for  the  benefit 

of  the  hospital  fund.     The  Americans  contributed  personnel  and 
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supplies  to  the  hospital  and  trained  several  women  in  nursing,  and 
men  as  hospital  orderlies. 

Work  was  combined  with  play  in  the  case  of  fifty  little  raga- 
muffins whom  the  Red  Cross  took  under  its  special  care.  They 
were  true  descendants  of  Huckleberry  Finn.  Alley  and  outhouse 
were  their  retreat  at  night,  and  the  city  streets  their  habitat. 

They  became  enthusiastic  patrons  of  the  Red  Cross  play- 
ground. After  they  got  as  far  as  bathing,  they  submitted  willingly 
to  the  regulations  of  the  place.  Some  accepted  new,  clean  shirts 
and  then  found  that  the  gift  entailed  the  washing  of  it  every 
Saturday.  A  few  indignant  ones  left  the  playground,  but  the 
majority  resigned  themselves  to  the  laundering  task.  The  rebels 
came  back  the  following  week  and  washed  their  shirts. 

They  learned  to  play  American  games,  such  as  hop-scotch, 
duck-on-the-rock  and  prisoners'  base.  Then  the  American  lady 
announced  knitting  classes  which  all  boys  were  expected  to  at- 
tend. 

These  fifty  quondam  street  urchins  actually  persevered  with 
knitting  needles  and  yarn  until  each  had  knitted  himself  one 
or  more  pairs  of  socks.  Then  an  old  Albanian  leather  worker 
was  brought  to  the  playground,  and  forthwith  the  boys  all  became 
cobblers  after  the  Albanian  fashion. 

When  school  opened  last  fall,  fifty  new  pupils  appeared,  all 
wearing  clean  American  shirts,  neat  grey  socks,  and  new  leather 
sandals.  The  mongrel  pups  that  roam  the  streets  of  Elbasan 
were  forced  to  seek  new  cronies,  for  a  miracle  in  community 
service  had  been  performed. 

Organized  play  forms  a  large  part  of  the  Red  Cross  relief 
work  in  many  of  the  countries  in  which  it  is  operating.  American 
play  methods  have  become  a  household  word  in  Paris,  through 
Red  Cross  war  efforts  in  this  direction. 

Prince  Regent  Alexander  himself,  of  Serbia,  was  present  at 
the  opening  of  the  Red  Cross  Dreamland  and  Luna  Park,  built 
for  the  children  of  Belgrade  with  the  aid  of  Serbian  helpers  and 
German  and  Austrian  war  prisoners.  The  country  was  scoured 
for  old  automobiles  and  discarded  carriages,  and  from  these  and 
such  lumber,  metal  and  hardware  as  the  Red  Cross  could  buy, 
beg  or  borrow,  merry-go-rounds  and  slides  were  evolved. 

"I  know  now,"  said  the  prince,  "why  Americans  keep  so 
young.  Who  would  not,  with  such  delightful  amusements  and 
such  recreations !" 
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POSSIBILITIES  IN  THE  FORMATION  OF  ADULT  ORGANIZATION 
JOSEPH  P.  CARROLL 

Principal,   Kingsessing  Recreation  Center,   Philadelphia,   Pennsyl- 
vania 

The  city  "squares"  or  breathing  spots  scattered  throughout 
Philadelphia  are  noticeably  patronized  by,  what  appears  to  the 
casuist,  a  motley  aggregation  of  idle  people  during  periods  of  the 
day  when  the  rest  of  the  populace  is  busy  with  its  various  duties. 

These  folks  are  often  times  not  merely  "bench  warmers"  or 
"loafers"  but  comprise  those,  who  by  reason  of  wealth  or  dis- 
ability, do  not  pursue  a  regular  routine  of  duty. 

By  the  arm  of  the  law,  who  is  usually  a  personified  "don't," 
these  people  are  shuffled  from  place  to  place,  depending  upon  the 
character  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  the  "square"  is  located, 
and  they  are  fain  to  take  chance  with  expulsion  at  the  times  when 
the  weather  permits  of  their  using  these  open  spaces. 

With  this  preliminary  you  have  the  setting  in  which  is  placed 
a  group  of  elderly  gentlemen,  unknown  to  each  other,  and  among 
whom  are  retired  business  men,  dependent  patriarchs,  enfeebled 
pensioners  and  those  upon  whom  a  frugal  old  age  has  left  but  few 
traces  of  physical  or  mental  inaction. 

Such  men  timorously  came  to  Kingsessing  in  1916  and  usually 
appeared  promptly  at  the  afternoon  opening  hour  of  the  winter 
season. 

Alive  to  ever-present  possibilities,  the  foregoing  facts  were 
elicited  from  a  number  of  the  men  and  we  encouraged  their  com- 
ing over  daily  and  actively  using  our  nine  acres  of  ground  as  well 
as  our  thirty-three  room  building. 

In  two  weeks'  time,  with  personal  introduction  on  the  field 
and  delicately  placing  these  individuals  together,  there  grew  a 
natural  aggregation  who  compared  notes  on  their  former  "hard- 
ships," bufferings  and  "ill-treatment,"  and  so  nearly  all  the  time 
was  thus  used  in  rounding  up  solitary  men  of  advanced  years 
and  cementing  friendships  born  of  a  common  distress. 

We  believe  the  grouchy  people  half  the  time  are  not  aware 
of  their  chronic  condition,  any  more  than  those  who  are  habitually 
profane  are  conscious  of  the  lurid  language  they  dispense  so  freely. 

In  looking  for  trouble  one  never  has  to  turn  many  corners 
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to  meet  it  and  at  any  open  window  one  may  ventilate  a  grievance. 
The  habit  of  finding  fault  is  entirely  too  common,  and  it  is  in- 
sidious. It  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,  and  one  grouch  leads  to 
another. 

Thus  we  encouraged  a  natural  age  grouping,  arranged  to 
have  them  use  the  buildings  during  the  winter  mornings  and  in 
inclement  weather  and  endeavored  to  add  a  mite  to  their  recrea- 
tion and  peace  of  mind  with  a  clearly  defined  ultimate,  but  all  un- 
toward as  far  as  their  own  knowledge  of  such  plans. 

While  proceeding  in  our  plan  of  organization  of  this  group, 
we  were  unwittingly  translating,  at  the  same  time,  the  former 
complaints  into  self-satisfied  criticisms  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
Kingsessing. 

There  should  be  placed  at  convenient  spots,  benches  for  this 
group — which  had  by  this  time  numbered  twenty.  We  must  needs 
produce  more  heat  to  an  already  overheated  room.  The  baseball 
league  was  not  properly  organzied;  the  hockey  team  showed  the 
deteriorating  influences  of  present-day  female  recreation;  the 
grass  was  cut  too  short;  there  were  too  few  trees  for  shade;  we 
should  place  more  benches  in  the  sun;  track  and  field  competition 
was  criminal  for  such  young  boys ;  girls  and  women  doing  "stunts" 
in  the  swimming  pool  was  unheard  of;  this  magnificent  building 
and  spacious  grounds  just  for  recreative  purposes — intolerable — 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

And  so  while  this  octogenarian  assemblage  moved  about  with 
the  sun,  settling  most  matters  of  human  endeavor  and  all  things 
pertaining  to  Kingsessing — we  proceeded  to  name,  organize  and 
convert  them. 

Awaiting  a  sunny  afternoon  when  the  number  was  large  and 
the  time  seemed  propitious,  we  suggested  the  formation  of  a 
definite  organization,  so  that,  as  we  said,  they  might  become  a 
part  of  our  plan  on  internal  government  and  by  participating  in 
numbers  of  activities  suited  to  their  sphere,  they  would  derive 
more  benefit  to  themselves  than  by  the  present  method  of  individual 
criticisms.  By  actual  affiliation  as  a  unit  they  would  become  an 
entity  and  criticism  would  become  constructve  and  welcome.  We 
endeavored  to  bring  out  that  there  is  a  certain  merit  in  the 
stolidity  that  makes  no  brilliant  initiations  and  none  of  the  keen- 
eyed  discoveries  credited  to  the  sharp  of  wit,  but  merely  stands  and 
holds  its  ground,  faithful  in  a  few  things,  sure  to  be  found  in  the 
place  where  it  was  set — like  Little  Boy  Blue's  toys — whenever 
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the  ruling  power  that  so  decides  shall  return  to  the  scene.  They 
would  thereby  fulfill  at  once  their  civic  duty  and  enhance  their 
possibilities  of  wholesome  recreation. 

The  idea  "took"  and  a  tentative  organization  was  formed  on 
the  spot  with  the  twenty-four  present.  We  facetiously  called  them 
our  "Jury"  and  they  adopted  that  as  their  name,  especially  since 
"two  panels"  were  present. 

The  plans  of  formation  were  briefly  outlined  to  include: 
Residence  in  this  community  (West   Phila.) 
Minimum  age  sixty  years 
Formal  meetings  monthly 
Informal  meetings  daily. 

In  retrospection,  after  four  years,  the  "Jury"  has  numbered 
among  its  members  thirty  men,  the  youngest  of  whom  is  sixty- 
nine  years  and  the  oldest  eighty-six  years.  In  the  summer  they 
pitch  quoits  most  of  the  time  and  are  an  ever-present  colorful 
addition  to  all  fetes  and  celebrations.  During  one  of  the  minor 
competitions  a  group  of  five  of  these  men  competed  in  a  50  yds. 
dash  arrayed  in  the  regulation  costume. 

During  the  winter  they  resolve  themselves  into  a  chess  and 
checker  club  and  at  Christmas  time  our  Santa  Claus  is  imperson- 
ated by  the  President  of  the  "Jury,"  whose  natural  attributes 
require  no  make-up. 

Constructive  critics  are  always  necessary.  But  ten  critics  to 
one  man  who  works  are  about  as  useful  as  ninety  umpires  would 
be  at  a  baseball  game.  There  may  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing 
in  a  thousand  connections  on  this  sub-lunary  sphere. 

The  "Jury"  now  means  mutual  assistance  as  opposed  to  their 
former  attitude  and  by  being  a  part  of  our  government  through 
their  delegates  to  our  House  of  Representatives,  their  interest  is 
elevated  to  the  dignified  plane  of  orderly  procedure  and  not  as 
before — promiscuous  mud-slinging. 

The  "Jury"  has  demonstrated  to  us  the  value  of  having  the 
energy  devoted  to  fault  finding  converted  into  forwarding  useful 
enterprises  and  getting  something  done  that  the  world  wants  done. 
Let  there  be  instruction  and  construction.  A  good  teacher — who 
is  a  creative  teacher — does  not  snarl.  He  smiles  and  hopes  and  is 
an  optimist.  Is  his  sunny  serenity  a  fool's  paradise?  This  misan- 
thrope (the  critic)  is  ever  ready  to  tell  him  so.  But  the  misan- 
thrope, since  his  life  is  on  the  wrong  basis,  is  left  behind.  Those 
who  aspire  with  a  smile  are  those  who  arrive. 
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Tercentenary 

LIST  OF  PLAYS,  PAGEANTS,  TABLEAUX,  RECITATIONS, 
CEREMONIALS,  AND  MUSIC 

CONSTANCE  D'ARCY  MACKAY 
Community  Service  (Incorporated) 

O  beautiful  for  Pilgrim  feet, 
Whose  stern,  impassioned  stress 
A  thoroughfare  for  freedom  beat 
Across  the  wilderness! 

America !   America ! 
God  mend  thine  e\ery  flaw 
Confirm   thy    soul    in   self    control 
Thy  liberty  in  law. 

From  Katherine  Lee  Bates' 

America  the  Beautiful 

We  sit  here  in  the  promised  land 
That  flows  with  freedom's  honey  and  milk 
But  'twas  they  won  it,  sword  in  hand, 
Making  the  nettle  danger  for  us  soft  as  silk. 

From  James  Russell  Lowell's  Ode 

THE  PILGRIM  TERCENTENARY 

The  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  will  be  celebrated  during  1920  from 
one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other  seeking  to  draw  all  the  English 
speaking  peoples  together  in  one  great  celebration.  Thus  what  the 
Pilgrims  stood  for  will  be  commemorated  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  in  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  Australia  drawing  these 
late  comrades-in-arms  into  a  closer  union.  Through  the  plans 
mapped  out  by  the  Sulgrave  Institution  *  celebrations  will  be  held 
in  England  beginning  May  first  and  then  in  Leyden  in  Holland, 

*The  Sulgrave  Institution  with  headquarters  in  the  Woolworth  Build- 
ing, New  York  City,  is  named  after  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Washington 
family,  Sulgrave  Manor,  Northants,  England.  There  will  be  a  special 
celebration  at  this  Manor  during  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary.  John  A. 
Stewart  is  Chairman  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Governors  which  includes 
among  others  Brand  Whitlock,  James  M.  Beck,  Charles  W.  Eliot. 
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and  later  in  the  United  States.  There  will  be  a  second  sailing  of 
the  Mayflower.  Dignitaries  will  embark  from  England  following 
the  route  of  the  Pilgrims  to  Leyden  and  from  there  to  Province- 
town,  Massachusetts,  where  a  celebration  will  be  held  in  August. 
Later  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  will  hold  its  celebration.  It  is 
expected  that  all  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States  will  celebrate, 
and  all  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  as  well ;  for  the  Pilgrims  re- 
present not  only  the  freedom  to  which  this  nation  is  dedicated — 
religious,  political  and  personal ;  but  they  also  represent  the  Pioneer 
Spirit,  and  for  this  reason  their  Tercentenary  is  of  interest  to  any 
part  of  this  country  that  had  its  pioneers.  And  what  part  of  this 
country  has  not  had  them  ? 

To  join  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  celebration  is  a  matter  of 
patriotism.  The  celebration  will  continue  throughout  the  whole 
of  1920,  with  especial  emphasis  on  all  national  holidays,  in 
particular  on  Thanksgiving.  Thanksgiving  Day  1920  will  be 
celebrated  both  by  Great  Britain  and  America. 

PI,AYS  AND  PAGEANTS  FOR  ADUI/TS 

The  Pilgrims.  This  pageant  will  be  published  in  the  April 
number  of  the  Woman's  Home  Companion  which  comes  out 
March  fifteenth.  It  can  be  produced  by  cities,  town  and  villages, 
making  it  as  elaborate  or  simple  as  desired.  It  requires  a  cast  of 
from  150  to  500  men,  women  and  children.  If  your  news- 
dealer will  not  order  this  number  for  you,  address  Mailing  De- 
partment, Woman's  Home  Companion,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  enclosing  a  post  office  order.  This  pageant  deals 
with  the  early  settlement  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  where 
one  of  the  Pilgrims,  half  dreaming  over  his  book,  sees  a  vision 
of  America  in  the  future  years.  Through  this  \ision  all  the  great 
men  and  women  of  America  appear,  thus  making  the  pageant  re- 
late definitely  to  the  whole  country,  north,  east,  south,  and  west. 
The  pageant  contains  dialogue,  pantomime,  tableaux  and  pro- 
cessional effects  as  well  as  symbolic  dances,  folk  dances.  Full 
stage  directions  and  practical  suggestions  for  the  costumes  accom- 
pany the  pageant  text.  No  royalty. 

Advisory  Council  includes  J.  P.  Morgan,  Samuel  Gompers,  Rev.  William 
T.  Manning,  James  Cardinal  Gibbons,  General  John  J.  Pershing, 
Major-General  Leonard  Wood,  Franklin  K.  Lane,  William  Howard  Taft. 
Those  on  the  English  Committee  include — Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Viscount  Byrce,  Viscount  Grey,  David  Lloyd  George,  Cardinal  Bourne, 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
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A  Rose  o'  Plymouth  Town  by  Beulah  Marie  Dix  and  Evelyn 
Greenleaf  Sutherland,  can  be  ordered  from  Samuel  French,  28 
West  38th  Street,  New  York  City,  price  50  cents.  A  play  in  four 
acts,  4  male  and  4  female  characters.  Two  scene  settings;  one  a 
Pilgrim  interior,  the  other  a  wood  in  Plymouth;  or  can  be  given 
in  one  interior  scene  if  desired.  Plays  two  hours.  Has  had 
professional  production  and  very  wide  use.  A  charming,  poetic 
and  highly  interesting  play,  absolutely  authentic.  Filled  with 
dramatic  suspense.  It  tells  the  story  of  Rose  de  La  Noye,  a 
Pilgrim  of  French  descent,  who  plays  havoc  with  the  hearts  of 
Pilgrim  men;  and  who  comes  near  marrying  the  wrong  man 
through  a  lover's  misunderstanding.  The  play  is  replete  with 
picturesque  situations,  and  has  much  humor.  Pilgrim  costumes. 
There  is  a  royalty  of  ten  dollars  for  performances  by  amateurs; 
but  the  play  is  well  worth  it;  full  directions  for  costuming  and 
staging. 

Standish  of  Standish  by  Annie  Russell  Marble,  published  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts  at  $1.00.  A 
dramatization  of  Jane  G.  Austin's  novel  of  that  name.  The  play 
is  in  three  acts  and  six  scenes,  with  one  interior  used  throughout. 

5  female  and  5  male  characters.     The  play  tells  the  romance  of 
Priscilla,  John  Alden,  and  Miles  Standish.     There  is  a  secondary 
love  story ;  and  a  good  deal  of  interest  is  developed  by  the  comedy 
character  of  Desire  Minter.     The  play  is  authentic,  and  the  dia- 
logue lifelike  and  full  of  quaint  turns  of  speech.     Full  descriptions 
of  scene  setting  and  action.     No  royalty. 

The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.  By  Eugene  W.  Presbry. 
A  play  in  one  act  dramatizing  the  Ix>ngfellow  story,  published  by 
Samuel  French,  28  West  38th  Street,  New  York  City,  at  25 
cents.  It  has  two  male  and  two  female  characters.  The  scene 
is  a  Pilgrim  interior.  Pilgrim  costumes.  Easy  to  give.  Plays 
25  minutes.  No  royalty. 

PLAYS  AND  PAGEANTS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

In  the  Good  Old  Days  by  Nora  Archibald  Smith  from  Plays, 
Pantomimes  and  Tableaux  for  Children,  published  by  Moffat,  Yard 

6  Company,  New  York  City,  price  $1.00  net.    This  is  a  one  act 
play  with  four  scenes,  for  which  one  interior  scene  can  be  used 
throughout.     It  has   prologues  spoken  by   Father  Time   and   his 
Hour  Glass.     It  might  almost  be  called  a  short  play  in  four  acts 
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for  children.  2  girls  and  5  boys.  Ages  run  from  11  to  15  years. 
Plays  about  an  hour.  Concerns  the  adventures  of  two  children 
of  today  who  crawl  through  an  ancient  fireplace  into  Yesterday, 
and  find  themselves  in  stern  Pilgrim  times.  The  pleasures  children 
have  today  compared  to  what  they  had  then  are  interestingly  and 
amusingly  shown.  Excellent  authentic  dialogue  and  humorous 
situations.  A  very  fine  play  for  children.  No  royalty. 

A  Little  Pilgrim's  Progress  by  C.  D.  Mackay,  published  by 
Samuel  French,  28  West  38th  Street,  New  York  City,  price  25 
cents.  One  act  play.  Setting  a  Pilgrim  interior.  8  boys,  4  girls, 
in  ages  ranging  from  8  to  13  years.  This  is  a  morality  play,  after 
the  manner  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.  A  little  Pilgrim  at 
Dame  Decision's  Inn  meets  with  False  Pride,  Honesty,  Steadfast- 
ness. Authentic  dialogue.  No  royalty. 

The  First  Thanksgiving  Dinner  by  Marjorie  Benton  Cook. 
One  act  play.  Could  be  arranged  so  that  it  could  be  given  indoors 
or  outdoors;  but  preferably  indoors.  7  boys  and  3  girls  of  12 
to  14  years  of  age.  Plays  25  minutes.  Can  be  ordered  from  the 
Drama  League  Book  Shop,  7  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City, 
price  15  cents.  No  royalty. 

Finding  the  Mayflowers  by  Blanche  Proctor  Fisher,  published 
by  Walter  H.  Baker  &  Company,  5  Hamilton  Place  Boston,  Mass., 
price  15  cents.  A  play  in  one  act.  7  girls,  or  if  the  prologue  is 
included  8  girls  and  1  boy.  Ages  8  to  14  years.  Plays  25 
minutes.  Scene;  interior  of  a  Pilgrim  home.  The  play  concerns 
the  hunt  for  the  first  mayflowers,  and  has  a  surprise  ending. 
There  is  considerable  humor  in  the  play.  An  excellent  play  for 
a  cast  of  all  girls.  No  royalty. 

The  Life  of  the  Corn.  An  Indian  drama  in  5  dances  with 
authentic  Indian  music  and  choruses.  Can  be  found  in  Indian 
Games  and  Dances  with  Native  Songs  by  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  pub- 
lished by  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  price  $1.00. 
This  is  a  superb  bit  of  Indian  pantomime.  This  particular  dance- 
drama  is  that  of  the  Omaha  tribe;  but  as  the  corn  dance  and 
ceremonial  was  used  by  all  North  American  Indians,  it  is  adap- 
table for  purposes  of  the  Tercentenary  celebration.  In  the 
ethnological  notes  to  Longfellow's  Hiawatha  will  be  found  a 
description  of  an  ancient  dance  of  the  corn  as  given  by  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  Eastern  seaboard.  The  Life  of  the  Corn  is  simply 
a  variant  of  this  dance.  It  is  rich  in  color  and  dramatic  effects, 
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with  Indian  and  symbolic  costumes  which  are  indicated  in  the 
text.  At  least  50  young  people  can  take  part  in  it  from  12  to  20 
years  of  age.  As  many  more  as  desired  can  participate.  There 
must  be  seven  special  "dance  leaders"  who  are  skilled  in  dancing 
and  pantomime.  There  should  be  an  accompanying  chorus  of  at 
least  25  voices.  Words,  music  and  full  description  of  each  dance 
are  given.  This  is  essentially  a  drama  for  outdoor  production. 
No  royalty. 

The  Pilgrim  Interlude  from  Patriotic  Plays  and  Pageants  by 
C.  D.  Mackay,  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Company  19  West 
44th  Street,  New  York  City,  price  $1.35.  This  is  an  outdoor  play 
in  one  act.  Ten  boys  and  three  girls  ranging  in  age  from  8  to  14 
years.  Pilgrim  and  Indian  costumes.  The  play  contains  an 
Indian  solo  dance.  It  relates  the  story  of  how  Priscilla  Mullins 
taught  a  little  Indian  girl  to  spin.  Dialogue  and  costumes  au- 
thentic. Easy  to  produce.  No  royalty. 

TABLEAUX 

(Those  suggestions  for  tableaux  are  taken  from;  a  celebration 
in  Plymouth  found  in  the  souvenir  book  of  Mrs.  Eager.) 

The  Pilgrims  captive  in  the  market  place  in  Boston,  England 

The  Pilgrims  in  Holland.  At  Leyden.  Embarking  from 
Delft  Haven 

The  departure  from  Southampton,  England.  (Here  the 
English  Merry  Makers,  who  were  not  Pilgrims,  had  their  Morris 
Dances.) 

Indian  Life;  war  dance;  moon  dance;  Indian  maidens 

The  treaty  with  Massasoit 

A  tea  party  of  Ye  Old  Tyme  (1670) 

To  those  may  be  added  the  Pilgrims'  Farwell;  the  Courtship 
of  Miles  Standish;  the  wedding  of  Priscilla  Mullins;  the  arrival 
of  Squanto  in  Plymouth  colony.  The  Perry  pictures  will  be  an 
aid  in  staging  tableaux.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  Perry 
Picture  Company,  Maiden,  Mass. 

RECITATIONS 

The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  by  Felicia  Hemans  to  be  found 
in  any  collection  of  her  poems  and  in  most  school  books. 

The  Mayflower  by  Alfred  Noyes,  a  superb  poem  which  will 
appear  in  the  Delineator  Magazine  in  May. 
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Portions  of  Oh  Pioneers!  by  Walt  Whitman  to  be  found  in 
most  libraries. 

Selections  from  the  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  by  Long- 
fellow to  be  found  in  most  libraries. 

Music 

America  the  Beautiful  by  Katherine  Lee  Bates  is  excellent  for 
community  singing  and  suitable  for  Pilgrims 

America 

A  Mighty  Fortress  is  Our  God,  Martin  Luther's  hymn 

Gone  Is  Now  the  Sullen  Winter.  Pilgrim  chant  to  be  found 
on  page  27  of  Patriotic  Plays  and  Pageants  by  C.  D.  Mackay. 
This  can  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  Oxford. 

Other  songs  are  an  old  marching  song  of  the  lowlands  called 
Fortune  My  Foe  Why  Dost  Thou  Frown  on  Me?  There  is  an 
old  time  ring  to  0  Hush  Thee  My  Babie  by  Sullivan  which  makes 
it  possible  for  this  celebration. 

Indian  songs  will  be  found  in  Indian  Games  and  Dances  with 
Native  Songs  by  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  published  by  C.  C.  Birchard 
&  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  $1.00 

For  instrumental  music  see  New  England  Idylls  by  Edward 
MacDowell,  price  $1.25.  Woodland  Sketches  from  an  Indian 
Lodge  by  Edward  MacDowell,  price  $1.25,  both  published  by  G. 
Schirmer,  3  East  43rd  Street,  New  York  City 

BOOKS  ON  COSTUMES 

Two  Centuries  of  Costume  in  America  by  Alice  Morse  Earle. 

Costumes  and  Scenery  by  C.  D.  Mackay 

Eggleston's  History  of  the  United  States 

School  History  by  Hart,  published  by  the  American  Book 
Company,  Washington  Square,  New  York  City,  gives  good  plates 
in  color. 

Mary  of  Plymouth  by  James  Otis,  published  by  the  American 
Book  Company,  Washington  Square,  New  York  City,  at  44  cents 
gives  splendid  illustrations  of  Pilgrim  and  Indian  properties,  cos- 
tumes, and  interiors,  and  exteriors. 

Any  well  illustrated  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress 

Materials  for  Pilgrims'  costumes  may  be  cotton  cambric, 
unglazed;  canton  flannel;  and  cotton  rep.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think 
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as  some  people  do,  that  the  Pilgrims  always  wore  black.  They 
wore  black,  but  also  dark  green,  blue,  gray,  gray-green,  and 
warm  shades  of  maroon  and  bronze-brown.  All  Pilgrim  women 
wore  caps  and  their  hair  tucked  up  under  them.  Pilgrim 
girls  wore  their  hair  tucked  under  caps  also.  Pilgrim  men  and 
boys  wore  their  hair  "boxed." 

From  the  Dennison  Tissue  Paper  Company  in  any  city  where 
there  is  a  branch  of  it,  red  brick  paper  at  25  cents  a  roll  can  be 
obtained.  This  is  excellent  for  Pilgrim  fireplaces  of  a  late  date, 
1635  and  on.  For  earlier  date  there  is  gray  stone  paper  for 
chimney  places  which  can  be  bulked  over  rolled  up  newspapers 
to  look  just  like  a  stone  hearth.  25  cents  a  roll,  3  yards  to  the 
roll.  Address  Dennsion  Paper  Company,  5th  Avenue  &  27th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

A  clear  understanding  as  to  the  difference  between  Pilgrims 
and  Puritans  may  be  printed  and  placed  where  it  can  be  read: 

"The  actual  difference  between  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans 
was  that  the  Pilgrims  were  Separatists  and  sought  the  New 
World  in  order  to  have  freedom  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  consciences,  while  the  Puritans  desired  no  separa- 
tion from  the  church  itself  only  from  the  abuses  of  the  church, 
and  sought  only  to  reform  it.  The  Pilgrims  were  the  first  ad- 
vocates of  freedom  of  conscience  and  believed  in  a  free  religion 
as  an  act  of  obedience  to  God  only." 

From  an  address  by  Dr.  Benj.  Scott  Chamberlain  of  the  City 
of  London,  in  the  Manor  House  at  Scrooby,  England. 

WHAT  THE  LIBRARY  CAN  DO 

(1)  Pilgrim  bookshelf  of  poetry,  plays,  pageants,  recitations, 
music,  romance,  history,  costume  and  reference  works  relating  to 
the  Pilgrims.  A  tentative  list  of  these  is  here  suggested. 

A  LUtle  Captive  Lad  by  Beulah  Marie  Dix,  published  by 
the  Century  Company,  New  York  City 

A  Little  Pilgrim's  Progress,  a  play  by  C.  D.  Mackay, 
published  by  Samuel  French,  New  York  City 

A  Nameless  Nobleman  by  Jane  G.  Austin  published  by 
the  Pilgrim  Book  Shop,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

A  Rose  o'  Plymouth  Town,  a  play  by  Beulah  Marie  Dix 
and  Evelyn  Greenleaf  Sutherland  may  be  obtained  through 
Samuel  French,  New  York  City 
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A  Story  of  the  Pilgrims  by  Roland  Usher  published  by 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York  City 

Betty  Alden  by  Jane  G.  Austin  published  by  the  Pilgrim 
Book  Shop,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Finding  the  Mayflowers,  a  play  by  Blanche  Proctor 
Fisher,  published  by  Walter  Baker  &  Company,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Founders  of  Our  Country,  F.  E.  Coe,  containing  the 
the  story  of  Miles  Standish,  Captain  of  Plymouth,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Book  Company,  New  York  City 

Four  American  Indians  by  Whitney  and  Perry.  This 
contains  the  story  of  King  Phillip  and  Massasoit  and 
his  two  sons,  published  by  the  American  Book  Company, 
New  York  City 

Indian  Games  and  Dances,  by  Alice  C.  Fletcher  published 
by  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mary  of  Plymouth  by  James  Otis,  published  by  the 
American  Book  Company,  New  York  City 

Patriotic  Plays  and  Pageants  by  C.  D.  Mackay  contains 
a  Pilgrim  Play 

Pilgrim's  Progress  by  John  Bunyan  (good  for  costumes) 

School  History  by  Hart  published  by  the  American 
Book  Company,  New  York  City.  Contains  colored  illustra- 
tions 

Standish  of  Standish  by  Jane  G.  Austin  published  by  the 
Pilgrim  Book  Shop,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Standish  of  Standish  a  play  by  Annie  Russell  Marble, 
published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure  by  Edward 
Eggleston,  containing  stories  of  women  in  Indian  Wars, 
published  by  the  American  Book  Company,  New  York  City 

The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  by  Longfellow,  pub- 
lished by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  by  Eugene  Presbry,  a 
play,  published  by  Samuel  French,  New  York  City 

Two  Centuries  of  Costume  in  America  by  Alice  Morse 
Earl 

(2)     Decorations  for  the  Bookshelf.     A  long  strip  of  white 
cardboard  on  which  is  prettily  labeled  Ye   Pilgrim  Book  Shelf. 
At  top  of  this  placard  a  Pilgrim  woman  reading  a  book.     At  the 
foot  of  it  a  Pilgrim  man  reading  a  book. 
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(3)     Displays 

(a)  The  following  pictures  can  be  ordered  from  the 
Perry  Picture  Company,  Maiden,  Mass.,  illustrating 
costumes  of  the  Pilgrims.  The  pictures  are  size  10  x  12, 
price  seven  cents  each.  No  order  is  accepted  for  less 
than  five,  and  a  money  order  must  be  sent  with  the  letter. 

1331  Embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims  by  Weir 

1332  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  by  Rothernel 

1336  Pilgrim  Exiles  by  Boughton 

1337  John  Alden  and  Priscilla  by  Boughton 
1339  Pilgrims  Going  to  Church  by  Boughton 

(b)  Pictures  by  Remington.  Some  pictures  in  strong 
color  showing  scenes  of  Indian  life  are  not  only  appropri- 
ate but  in  fine  contrast  to  the  quiet  colored  Pilgrim  scenes. 
These  scenes  should  not  be  of  the  plains.  They  should 
be  scenes  that  might  be  in  New  England,  such  as  an 
Indian  with  a  canoe;  an  Indian  praying  to  the  great 
Spirit;  an  Indian  hunting 

(c)  Pilgrim  Scene  with  dolls.  A  half  a  dozen  dolls, 
six  or  seven  inches  high  dressed  like  Pilgrims.  One 
doll,  a  Pilgrim  man,  should  be  in  the  stocks.  The  other 
dolls  should  be  ranged  against  a  little  hillock  which  can 
be  made  by  covering  some  books  with  green  canton 
flannel.  The  dolls  can  stand  against  this. 

(d)  Posters.     There  may  be  posters  specially  designed 
by  local  artists,  showing  special  scenes  from  Pilgrim  life. 

(e)  Models  of  tiny  stages   showing  the  settings   for 
Pilgrim  plays.     A   Pilgrim   interior,   with  brown   walls, 
stone  hearth  and  brown  furniture  is  suggested. 

GAMES 

PILGRIM  GAMES 
How  TO  PLAY  STOOL  BALI, 

I  know  not  if  my  friend  Hannah  has  seen  the  game  of  stool- 
ball  as  it  is  played  in  our  village  of  Plymouth,  because  those 
among  us  who  take  part  in  it  use  no  sticks  nor  bats,  but  strike 
the  ball  only  with  their  hands.  Of  course  we  have  no  real  stools 
here  as  yet,  because  of  the  labor  necessary  to  make  them,  when 
a  block  of  wood  serves  equally  well  on  which  to  sit;  but  the  lads 
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who  play  the  game  take  a  short  piece  of  puncheon  board,  and, 
boring  three  holes  in  it,  put  therein  sticks  to  serve  as  legs. 

These  they  place  upon  the  ground  behind  them,  and  he  who 
throws  the  ball  strives  to  hit  the  stool  rather  than  the  player,  who 
is  allowed  only  to  use  his  hands  in  warding  it  off.  Whosoever's 
stool  has  been  hit  must  himself  take  the  ball,  throwing  it,  an3 
continuing  at  such  service  until  he  succeeds  in  striking  another's 
stool. 

Extract  from  Mary  of  Plymouth  by  James  Otis,  American 
Book  Company,  Washington  Square,  N.  Y.  C.,  Price  50  cents. 

INDIAN  GAMES 

From  Indian  Games  and  Dances  by  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  pub- 
lished by  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co.,  price  $1.00 

Properties. — One  double-ball;  as  many  sticks  as  players;  red 
and  yellow  head-bands,  equal  in  number,  for  the  two  sides  of 
players. 

Directions. — The  double-ball  should  be  made  in  the  following 
manner ;  A  strip  of  leather  or  of  strong,  closely  woven  brown  cloth 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  long.  For  six  inches  from  both 
ends  the  strip  should  be  about  seven  inches  wide;  the  portion  of 
the  strip  between  these  wide  ends  should  be  about  three  inches 
wide.  The  wide  ends  are  to  form  the  pouches,  and  the  narrower 
middle  section  the  band  to  connect  the  two  pouches.  The  two 
edges  of  the  strip  should  be  lapped  and  strongly  sewed  the  entire 
length  of  the  strip,  except  a  small  opening  about  an  inch  long  on  left 
the  side  of  each  of  the  pouches.  Through  this  opening  the 
pouches  are  filled  with  dry  sand,  then  the  edges  are  securely  sewed 
together  so  that  no  sand  can  escape.  These  pouches  are  the 
"balls."  The  sides  of  the  pouches  should  be  decorated  with  designs 
painted  in  bright  colors  and  a  little  tuft  or  tassel  of  red  yarn 
fastened  at  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of  the  pouch.  The  sticks 
should  be  about  thirty-two  inches  long,  not  too  heavy  and  some- 
what pointed  at  one  end  that  is  slightly  curved.  Each  stick 
should  be  marked  by  an  individual  device  so  that  it  can  be  claimed 
by  its  owner. 

Two  wickets,  made  by  crotched  poles  about  five  and  a  half 
to  six  feet  high,  having  a  bar  fastened  across  the  top,  are  placed 
in  line  with  each  other,  one  at  the  East,  the  other  at  the  West, 
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and  as  far  apart  as  the  limits  of  the  grounds  will  permit.  A  red 
streamer  to  be  tied  to  the  eastern  wicket  and  a  yellow  streamer 
to  the  western  wicket. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  parties  of  equal  numbers 
and  lots  should  be  drawn  to  decide  which  side  shall  have  the 
eastern  goal,  and  all  of  that  side  must  wear  red  head-bands ;  the 
other  side  must  wear  yellow  head-bands  to  show  that  theirs  is 
the  western  goal. 

An  umpire  must  be  chosen,  to  whom  belongs  the  duty  of 
tossing  the  ball  when  necessary;  to  keep  the  score,  and  to  settle 
any  disputes. 

To  make  a  point  the  ball  must  be  tossed  so  as  to  hang  on 
the  crossbar  of  the  wicket.  An  agreement  must  be  made  as  to  how 
many  points  shall  constitute  the  game. 

THE:  GAME 

The  players  stand  in  two  rows  about  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
apart,  one  color  on  one  side,  the  other  color  opposite.  The  Umpire 
takes  place  between  the  two  lines  as  near  as  possible  to  the  middle 
of  the  rows.  When  all  are  in  readiness  the  double-ball  is  tossed 
by  the  Umpire  straight  up  into  the  air,  and  all  those  whose  places 
are  near  the  middle  of  the  rows  watch  the  descent  of  the  "ball" 
and  try  to  catch  on  their  sticks  the  connecting  cord  of  the 
double-ball.  If  one  succeeds,  he  tries  to  send  it  down  the  line 
toward  the  goal  of  his  side;  those  of  the  opposite  side  try  to 
prevent  success  to  this  movement  and  to  send  the  "ball"  in  the 
other  direction.  The  "ball"  should  not  be  allowed  to  touch  the 
ground  from  the  time  it  is  tossed  until  it  is  lodged  on  the  wicket. 
The  side  that  lets  the  "ball"  fall  to  the  ground  loses  a  count,  and 
the  side  that  keeps  the  "ball"  up  until  it  reaches  the  goal  scores 
two  points,  equal  to  four  counts. 

FOLLOW  MY  LEADER 

This  game  is  widely  played  among  the  Indian  tribes,  par- 
ticularly by  the  boys,  and  also  by  the  girls.  The  Leader  improvises 
the  steps  and  the  movements,  which  all  who  follow  must  repeat 
and  keep  time  to  the  song.  It  has  been  handed  down  from  one 
generation  of  young  folk  to  another — for  how  many,  "nobody 
knows." 
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SONG 

Follow   my   Leader   where'er   he   goes; 
What   he'll   do   next,   nobody   knows. 

THE;  GAME; 

A  leader  is  chosen,  and  all  who  join  in  the  game  must  go 
where  he  goes,  dance  as  he  dances,  move  the  arms,  hands  and 
feet,  as  he  does.  The  skipping  and  dancing  must  be  in  exact  time 
with  the  song  that  all  must  sing.  The  game  gives  opportunity  for 
fancy  steps,  winding  intricate  figures,  "cutting  capers"  and  merry 
pranks. 

MUSIC 

A  full  list  of  music  is  appended  to  the  list  of  drama. 

DANCES 

The  Pilgrims  did  not  allow  dancing;  but  Indian  dances  and 
ceremonials  are  appropriate  to  the  period.  A  full  list  of  these  is 
given  with  the  list  of  drama. 

STORYTELLING 

A  Storyteller  in  Pilgrim  costume  should  visit  libraries, 
schools,  parks,  playgrounds,  parish  houses.  Excellent  mater- 
ial for  story  telling  will  be  found  in  Mary  of  Plymouth  by  James 
Otis,  published  by  the  American  Book  Company,  Washington 
Square,  New  York  City,  price  44  cents.  This  is  filled  with  ex- 
cellent short  material.  Recitations  appropriate  for  Storytellers 
will  be  found  in  the  List  of  Drama,  which  includes  pageants,  plays, 
tableaux,  recitations,  dances,  ceremonials  and  music. 


GENERAL  PLAN  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PLAYGROUNDS, 
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American  Physical  Education 
Association 


Regular  Membership,  $3.00  per  year 
Sustaining  Membership,  $10  per  year 

OPEN  TO  PHYSICAL  DIRECTORS,  REC- 
REATION LEADERS  AND  OTHERS 
INTERESTED  IN  THE  SUBJECT 

Methods  of  Service 

THE  AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
REVIEW 

Scientific — Educational — Practical 
Biography  and  Book  Reviews 

CONVENTIONS 

Annual  Convention, 

Middle  West  Convention 

Western  District  Convention 

BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

Over  600  Carefully  Selected  Titles 

COMMITTEES  FOR  INVESTIGATION  AND 
COLLABORATION 

WRITE  TO 

J.  H.  McCURDY,  M.  D. 

93  Westford  Avenue,          Springfield,  Mass. 


VICTR. OLA. 


Music  in  Americanization 

The  Victor  serves 


Do  your  pupils  of  foreign  birth  or  descent  know  the 
stories  of  our  Patriotic  Songs  and  the  epochs  of  our  history 
that  brought  them  forth? 


Do  your  pupils  of  American  parentage 
know  the  beautiful  songs  and  dances  of  other 
lands? 

Reach  them  all  through  the  one  common 
chord  Music,  with  our  in- 
comparable Victor  Records. 

The  above  booklet  for 
guidance  is  just  off  the 
press.  Ask  your  Victor 
dealer  for  one,  or  write  to 

Educational  Department 

the*  lid!   Look  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.  Camden,  N.  T. 

Camden,  N.  J.  * 


Victrola  XXV 
especially    manufac- 
tured for  School  use 

This  is  the  instrument 
that  is  used  in  thousands 
of  schools.  Many  years' 
experience  has  proved  it 
is  the  instrument  best 
adapted  to  all-round 
school  use. 

When  the  Victrola  is 
not  in  use,  the  horn  can 
be  placed  under  the  in- 
strument safe  and  secure 
from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to 
protect  it  from  dust  and 
promiscuous  use  by  irre- 
sponsible people. 


Please  mention  THE  PI,AYGBQVNP  when  writing  to  advertisers 


BLEACHERS 


Just 


are  portable  seats  that  are  built 
more    substantially    than  many 
permanent  seats.     They  can  be 
used    anywhere,    outside    or  in- 
side. Harmless  to  finished  floors, 
the    thing    for    ball  parks,  play- 
gymnasiums,     civic    shows, 
lrs>  or  any  other  event  that  requires 
either  emergency  or  permanent  seats.     Dur- 
able, strong  and  safe>     Can-t  ^  overloaded, 
the  greater  the  weight  the  solider  they  stand. 

Just  See  How  They  Are  Built 

Study  the  drawing  and  you  will  see  that 
Knockdown  Bleachers  are  built  for  long  and 
satisfactory  service.  They  are  made  of  sound, 
strong  lumber,  painted  one  coat,  thoroughly 
ironed  and  bolted.  Foot  boards  are  below 
the  seat  boards.  No  soiled  clothes.  Best 
colleges  from  New  York  to  California,  and 
ball  parks  from  Brooklyn  National  to  small- 
est minor  leaguers  use  them.  Be  prepared 
for  any  emergency.  Pay  for  Knockdown 
Bleachers  in  extra  seating  capacity.  Write 
for  information  today. 

Leavitt   Manufacturing    Co. 

361  Griggs  Ave.,  Urbana,  111. 
Please  mention  TH«  PLAYGROUND  when  writi»jr  to  advertiser* 


WATCHING  THE  SCOREBOARD,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Baseball  Bulletin  erected  by  the  Department  of  Recreation  Draws  Eager  Throngs 

Daily 


LEARNING  TO  TAKE  HARD  KNOCKS 


KEEPING  PHYSICALLY  FIT 
Field  Hockey  in  the  backyard  of  the  White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 


YOUNG  SERBIA  AT  PLAY 

Thanks  to  the  American  Red  Cross  the  children  of  Serbia  are  playing  again. 
After  feeding  the  Serbs  the  Americans  provided  playgrounds.  They  were  built 
by  the  German  prisoners  in  Belgrade.  Here  are  the  children  using  a  real  Amer- 
ican swing  for  the  first  time. 


The  Playground 


Vol.  XIV  No.  2 


MAY,  1920 


The  World  at  Play 


Smiles. — Whenever  things 
seem  to  go  wrong — when  it  is 
hard  to  get  results  and  people 
seem  apathetic,  do  you  some- 
times say,  "What  is  the  use  of 
it  all?  Why  don't  I  go  into 
business  where  I  can  see  defi- 
nite results?"  Do  you  ever 
feel  that  way?  Then  listen 
to  the  following  conversation 
between  two  Community 
Service  song  leaders — call 
them  Brown  and  Smith. 

Brown  was  pessimistic;  du- 
bious about  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  past  year;  didn't 
know  whether  anything  worth 
while  had  been  done ;  thought 
there  probably  hadn't.  "Oh, 
Shucks !",  said  he,  "My  broth- 
er came  into  this  town  yes- 
terday as  a  traveling  sales- 
man, sold  an  order  of  $13,000 
and  that  is  a  good  day's  work 
in  his  line.  He  can  sit  down 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  get 
out  his  records  and  total  up 
his  sales,  sit  down  to  a  good 
feed,  smoke  a  good  cigar,  pat 
himself  on  the  back  and  say, 
I  have  accomplished  thus  and 
so  during  the  past  year.  In 


other  words,  he  has  an  exact 
record  of  just  what  he  has 
done  and  can  compare  it  with 
ether  years  to  see  what  he 
has  gained,  and  he  can  have 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  and 
knowing  definitely  just  what 
he  has  accomplished. 

"How  much  better  that  is 
than  our  work.  For  example, 
Smith,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  on  the  last  day  of  this 
year  when  you  look  back  and 
try  to  get  an  idea  of  just 
what  you  have  accomplished?" 

Said  Smith,  "Well,  I  may 
not  be  able  to  sit  down  and 
add  up  a  column  of  figures 
and  find  out  just  how  much 
I  have  made  for  myself  and 
just  how  much  for  my  com- 
pany, and  what  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents  I  have  been 
able  to  put  over,  but  on  the 
other  hand  I  can  sit  down  and 
with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
say  to  myself  that  through 
my  work  it  has  been  possible 
to  make  no  less  than  half  a 
million  people  smile  at  least 
ten  times  each.  There  are  five 
million  smiles.  Through  my 
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efforts  half  a  million  people 
have  warmed  up  to  each  other 
as  neighbors  and  friends.  I 
have  made  half  a  million  peo- 
ple happy  and  joyous  for  at 
least  twenty  minutes  each,  so 
collectively  speaking  this  city 
is  through  our  efforts  ahead 
at  least  five  million  smiles 
and  166,666  hours  of  real  bub- 
bling joy." 

"Well,"  said  Brown,  "that's 
enough !" 

Channelizing  Leisure  Time. 
— Community  Service  seeks 
to  put  to  constructive  pur- 
poses the  misdirected  leisure 
time  of  individuals  and  of 
communities.  Very  signifi- 
cant in  this  connection  is  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Sam 
Hume,  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Community  Dra- 
matics at  the  University  of 
California.  It  offers  food  for 
thought  for  all  community  or- 
ganizers. 

"Unfortunately  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  a  very  vague 
idea  as  to  how  to  conduct 
themselves  during  their  lei- 
sure time.  We  have  to  double 
the  police  force  on  every  holi- 
day. This  is  because  people 
do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
this  time.  The  majority  ex- 
pend a  lot  of  misdirected  ener- 
gy that  might  be  going  into 
the  creation  of  something 
which  will  be  of  value.  At 


the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  in 
San  Francisco,  the  director 
placed,  not  long  ago,  two  or 
three  very  large  benches  in 
order  to  keep  automobiles 
from  entering  and  to  provide 
a  place  for  visitors  to  sit. 
During  the  hours  between 
early  morning  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  museum,  and  after 
the  museum  closed  at  night, 
the  people  have  practically 
whittled  these  benches  away. 
They  have  sat  there  and  just 
whittled  chips  from  those 
benches  until  they  are  practi- 
cally gone.  That  is  what  I 
mean  by  an  example  of  mis- 
directed energy.  These  peo- 
ple add  their  time  to  no  imagi- 
nation ;  they  could  think  of 
nothing  to  do  other  than  to 
sit  on  one  of  those  benches 
and  whittle  it  away.  Thus 
their  nervous  energy  became 
a  little  destructive.  All  the 
forces  of  their  minds  which 
might  have  been  put  to  some 
good  purpose  were  allowed  to 
go  to  waste.  Many  European 
peasants  would  have  whittled 
a  whip  handle  or  carved  some- 
thing that  would  have  ex- 
pressed a  personal  reaction, 
would  have  been  a  form  of 
self-expression.  They  would 
have  made  a  piece  of  craft- 
tnanship." 

The    Athenian    Oath.— This 
classic   pledge   might  well  be 
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used  as  a  Community  Service 
slogan : 

We  will  never  bring  disgrace 
on  this,  our  city,  by  any  act 
of  dishonesty  or  cowardice. 
We  will  fight  for  the  ideals 
and  sacred  things  of  the 
city,  both  alone  and  with 
many. 

We  will  revere  and  obey  the 
city's  laws,  and  we  will  do 
our  best  to  incite  a  like 
reverence  and  respect  in 
those  above  us  who  are 
prone  to  annul  them  or  set 
them  at  naught.  We  will 
strive  unceasingly  to  quick- 
en the  public's  sense  of  civ- 
ic duty. 

Thus  in  all  these  ways  we 
will  transmit  this  city,  not 
only  not  less,  but  greater, 
better  and  more  beautiful 
that  it  was  transmitted  to 
us. 

Plea  for  Small  Playgrounds. 
— The  Juvenile  Commission  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  used 
the  following  appeal : 

We  need  more   small  play- 
grounds. 
Why? 

A  Sheldon  street  child  must 
share  its  playground  of  51 
inches  of  street  with  traffic. 
His  backyard  is  a  river. 

Some  little  tots  on  John  St. 
have  about  51  inches  of  play- 
ground and  must  dodge  traffic 
while  they  play. 


Only  39  inches  of  play- 
ground is  allowed  for  a  three 
year  old  baby  on  Governor 
street.  It  cannot  walk  to  the 
Bushnell  Park  playground. 

Give  us  more  small  play- 
grounds. 

These  facts  were  secured 
by  obtaining  the  amount  of 
free  space  in  these  streets  and 
the  number  of  children  living 
on  the  street.  The  number  of 
square  inches  of  street  was 
divided  by  the  number  of 
children. 

A  Nine-acre  Park  Play- 
ground for  East  Orange. — 
Elmwood  Park,  East  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  a  nine  acre  tract 
recently  donated  to  the  city 
by  Mr.  Alden  Freeman,  as  a 
memorial  to  his  father,  is  to 
have  a  depressed  oval  to  be 
used  for  baseball  in  summer 
and  skating  in  winter.  The 
construction  of  this  oval, 
briefly  described,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Around  the  area  excavated 
in  oval  shape  was  constructed 
a  concrete  curb.  Over  the 
bottom  was  spread  about  six 
inches  of  clay  which  was  thor- 
oughly puddled;  on  top  of 
this  was  placed  twelve  inches 
of  cinders  with  cross  drains 
connecting  with  a  tile  pipe 
drain  which  was  laid  around 
the  oval  inside  the  concrete 
curb,  and  in  which  at  the  two 
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low  points  were  placed  sluice 
boxes  which  can  be  closed  in 
winter  and  opened  in  sum- 
mer, and  these  are  connected 
with  a  large  covered  drain 
running  across  the  field.  Then 
over  the  top  of  the  cinders 
was  spread  a  foot  of  top  soil. 
The  concrete  curb  extends 
about  fourteen  inches  (14") 
above  the  top  level  of  the  de- 
pressed oval,  making  a  seat 
for  putting  on  skates  in  win- 
ter and  for  watching  games 
in  summer." 

Contracts  for  over  $100,000 
have  been  let  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  area. 

Mr.  Freeman  has  also  had 
constructed  seven  tennis 
courts,  three  of  which  will  be 
equipped  for  electric  lighting, 
so  that  they  may  be  used  at 
night.  The  whole  improve- 
ment of  Elmwood  Park  will 
probably  be  completed  before 
the  close  of  next  season.  It 
will  not  only  be  a  remarkable 
addition  to  the  recreational 
facilities  of  East  Orange,  but 
will,  when  finished,  be  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  splendidly 
equipped  play  fields  in  the 
country. 

Nearly  1000. — Sacramento 
has  the  names  of  nearly  one 

thousand    men    and    boys    en- 

t 

tered  in  the  various  play- 
ground sports  for  the  winter 
season. 
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Community  Buildings  as 
War  Memorials. — A  series  of 
beautiful  and  suggestive  bul- 
letins is  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Memorial  Buildings  of  War 
Camp  Community  Service. 
The  practical  and  artistic  con- 
siderations in  such  an  under- 
taking are  discussed  and  the 
fruit  of  many  experiences  pre- 
sented. 

University  Promoting  Com- 
munity Music. — The  Bureau 
of  Extension  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  at 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina, 
has  for  the  past  two  years 
emphasized  the  value  of  com- 
munity effort  as  a  socializing 
agency.  Programs  in  com- 
munity music,  community 
drama  and  pageantry,  and 
community  recreation  have 
been  offered  by  Professor 
Paul  John  Weaver,  Professor 
Frederick  H.  Koch,  and  Pro- 
fessor Thomas  J.  Browne  re- 
spectively. Through  this  work 
leaders  for  community  work 
for  the  state  are  being  devel- 
oped. A  bulletin  on  commun- 
ity music  is  published  by  the 
University. 

Music  Week. — New  York 
City  has  recently  conducted, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Music,  a  music 
week  which  will  be  sugges- 
tive to  many  communities. 
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The  plans  which  were  made 
for  this  special  week  included 
not  only  New  York  but  its 
environs  within  a  radius  of 
twenty-five  miles.  Literally 
thousands  of  clubs,  schools, 
churches,  musical  societies, 
public  libraries,  industrial 
plants,  settlements,  neighbor- 
hood orchestras,  theatres, 
moving  pictures  and  other  in- 
stitutions contributed  their 
aid  in  a  state-wide  demonstra- 
tion of  the  potential  value  of 
music  in  helping  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion period  and  in  promoting 
peace  time  morale. 

Throughout  the  week  an 
exposition  of  musical  instru- 
ments was  held  at  Grand 
Central  Palace.  Everything 
from  a  jew's-harp  to  a  pipe 
organ  was  on  display.  In 
conjunction  with  the  exposi- 
tion a  festival  was  held,  with 
concerts  at  the  various  booths 
given  by  music  clubs,  settle- 
ments, noted  artists. 

Cosmopolitan  Program. — A 
typical  program  to  which  var- 
ious national  groups  contrib- 
uted was  given  by  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Firestone  Tire 
and  Rubber  Company,  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  who  were  of  for- 
eign birth  or  descent.  The 
Americanization  school  of  this 
company  has  an  enrollment 
of  thirty-eight  nationalities. 
This  entertainment  was  given 


before  an  audience  of  500  men 
and  women.  A  French  girl 
sang  giving  an  impersonation 
of  Joan  of  Arc  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  Greek  mandolin 
quartet.  A  mixed  Russian 
chorus  in  costume  gave  se- 
lections of  their  native  music 
and  two  young  women  pre- 
sented a  Hungarian  dance. 
Essays  on  the  advantages  of 
coming  to  America  and  of 
learning  English  were  read. 
These  essays  were  written  by 
men  from  several  different  na- 
tions— Austria,  Galicia,  Rus- 
sia and  Greece. 

Handbook  of  Games. — Sug- 
gestions for  the  Play  Hour,  is 
the  title  of  a  little  pamphlet 
compiled  by  Florence  M.  Hale 
and  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  of  the 
State  of  Maine.  It  contains 
a  considerable  amount  of  sim- 
ple and  practical  material  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  teachers 
in  conducting  organized  play 
in  connection  with  the  school 
program. 

In  addition  to  suggestions 
for  laying  out  and  equipping 
the  school  playground,  the 
pamphlet  gives  a  description 
of  many  indoor  and  outdoor 
games,  as  well  as  instructions 
for  conducting  various  relay 
races.  A  helpful  list  of  refer- 
ence books  for  the  teacher's 
use  is  also  included. 
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What  Is  Community  Service 

Community  Service  aims  to  sharpen  die  public's  sense  of 
the  aims  of  the  leisure  time  problem,  to  energize  it  into  activities 
for  the  solution  of  the  problem,  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house 
on  activities  and  methods,  to  promote  participation  of  all  the 
people  in  such  activities  for  the  purpose  of  self-expression,  health, 
efficiency,  and  sound  leadership. 

Community  Service  is  the  mobilization  of  the  resources  of 
a  community  by  the  people  of  the  community,  for  good  citizen- 
ship. 

Community  Service  aims  to  centralize  the  forces  and  re- 
sources of  a  community  in  order  to  decentralize  service. 


The  purpose  of  Community  Service  is  to  discover  unused 
time  and  resources  in  the  community  and  to  make  them  function 
for  the  richer  life  of  the  individual  and  the  community. 


To  the  individual,  Community  Service  is  the  discoverer  of 
latent  powers  of  self-expression,  and  of  the  inclination,  ability, 
and  opportunity  to  serve  the  community  as  a  whole.  To  the  com- 
munity, Community  Service  is  the  builder  and  caretaker  of 
the  happy  social  structure  of  secure  foundation. 


Community     Service    substitutes — 

coeperation  for  competition 

re-creation  for  wreck-creation 

expression  for  repression 

participation  for  exclusion 

coordination  for  disintegration 

stimulation  for  stultification 

multiplication    for    centralization 

understanding   for  condemnation 

to  the  end  that  this  world  may  be  a  good  place  for  all  of  us  to 
live  in. 
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Imaginative  Rural  Recreation 

CONSTANCE  D^ARCY  MACK  AY,  Community  Service  (Incorporated) 

II 

We  have  seen  in  a  previous  article  that  non-commercial  recre- 
ation is  of  two  kinds;  that  which  develops  under  self-leadership, 
or  community  leadership,  and  that  which  develops  under  State 
University  and  Agricultural  Colleges.  We  shall  consider  Univer- 
sity and  College  leadership  first,  because  there  are  few  rural  dis- 
tricts, which,  if  they  turn  to  the  nearest  State  University  or  Agri- 
cultural College,  cannot  get  help  with  their  problems.* 

No  nation-wide  view  of  what  is  being  done  along  these  lines 
can  be  obtained  unless  we  see  how  wonderfully  these  colleges 
are  heeding  "the  cry  from  Macedonia"  and  developing  leadership. 
For  the  rural  districts  they  are  lighthouses  of  culture,  radial  cen- 
ters of  activity  and  hope.  If,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  State 
University  or  Agricultural  College  is  not  equipped  to  meet  these 
fundamental  recreational  needs,  then  the  voicing  of  these  needs 
will  mean  a  demand  that  will  create  the  supply.  The  law  of  de- 
mand for  community  music  and  community  drama  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  themselves.  This  is  a  fact  that  cannot 
be  too  often  reiterated. 

To  gain  an  idea  of  how  far  the  State  Universities  and  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  were  answering  this  cry  a  questionnaire  was 
sent  to  the  leading  State  Universities  and  Agricultural  Colleges 
of  this  country.  In  reading  the  material  gleaned  from  this  ques- 
tionnaire it  must  be  remembered  that  not  all  of  the  State  Uni- 
versities or  Agricultural  Colleges  replied;  but  those  that  did  show 
what  kind  of  work  has  been,  and  is  being  done. 

"From  the  land  of  the  Dakotas"  come  some  of  the  most  far 
reaching  experiments  that  have  been  made  in  rural  life,  on  its  imag- 
inative side.  At  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  Professor  Fred- 
erick P.  Koch  (now  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina)  estab- 
lished a  course  in  the  writing,  producing  and  costuming  of  plays 


*The  State  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers'  Training  Schools  are  also 
at  work  throughout  the  country  districts.  It  is  a  pity  that  there  is  not 
room  to  chronicle  their  efforts.  Their  festivals  and  their  students  trained 
in  festival  work  and  folk  dance,  in  simple  songs,  and  in  costume-making, 
are  a  source  of  rural  leadership. 
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and  pageants  suited  to  the  environment  of  the  rural  North  West. 
He  taught  his  students  to  see  the  life  about  them  with  new  eyes. 
Thus,  nothing  was  dull,  nothing  was  commonplace.  He  estab- 
lished an  outdoor  theatre,  The  Bankside  Theatre,  a  lovely  grassy 
stage  bounded  by  a  little  river.  He  had  a  collapsible  theatre  built 
which  traveled  throughout  the  State,  giving  one-act  plays,  and 
long  plays.  Eighteen  of  his  students  wrote  a  Pageant  of  the 
North  West  which  interpreted  the  whole  life  of  the  early  discov- 
erers and  traders  and  voyageurs  to  the  rural  population  of  North 
Dakota.  This  was  distinctly  a  pageant  written  in  the  communal 
manner.  He  called  his  students  the  North  Dakota  Playmakers. 

One  of  his  students,  Margaret  Plank  Ganssle,  is  carrying  the 
spirit  of  the  Playmakers  through  North  Dakota  and  beyond.  In 
St.  Thomas,  a  tiny  village  near  the  Canadian  border,  she  wrote 
the  words,  music  and  lyrics  and  designed  and  staged  the  masque 
of  The  New  Day,  a  pageant  of  Pembina  County  in  which  the 
whole  county  took  part.  It  was  produced  in  the  Outdoor  The- 
atre of  St.  Thomas  last  year.  Says  the  author:  "Even  in  a  town 
of  five  hundred  souls  may  be  found  enthusiasts  and  dreamers." 
The  costumes  were  designed  by  Agnes  O'Connor  of  St.  Thomas, 
thus  showing  how  the  Playmakers  could  everywhere  turn  their 
hands  to  the  service  of  Beauty.  Professor  Frederick  Koch  in 
writing  of  this  masque  says : 

"Of  course,  there  have  been  difficulties  and  discouragements  in 
the  way,  in  securing  the  cooperation  of  people  widely  scattered 
over  the  county,  but  nothing  has  daunted  the  brave  little  Play- 
maker-director.  In  a  letter  which  came  to  me  only  today  she 
writes:  'I  drove  eighty  miles  this  morning  hunting  up  a  new  or- 
chestra, for  the  other  had  failed  us.  But  I've  got  one  even  better 
now!'  Such  is  her  indomitable  leadership. 

"One  incident  came  to  my  attention  the  other  day  which  illus- 
trates how  the  pageant  is  bringing  together  in  neighborly  relations 
towns  which  have  always  been  unfriendly  rivals.  The  tiny  town 
of  X —  and  the  village  Y —  were  such.  When  X —  'got  up* 
a  baseball  game,  a  dance,  or  even  a  Red  Cross  picnic,  Y —  posi- 
tively refused  to  participate.  Of  course  the  same  relation  main- 
tained when  Y —  'got  up'  a  baseball  game,  a  dance,  or  a  picnic — 
just  as  it  does  in  any  typical  country  community.  But  now  X — 
and  Y —  are  rehearsing  happily  together  in  The  New  Day  in 
neighborly  felicity.  For  they  are  preparing  together  their  own 
patriotic  play  for  the  audience  of  ten  thousand  of  their  fellow 
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citizens  who  will  assemble  to  participate  with  them  on  the  Glorious 
Fourth! 

"The  rehearsals  are  being  conducted  in  Saint  Thomas  each 
evening  as  I  write  this,  the  three  hundred  players  representing 
twenty-two  different  villages  coming  together  by  automobile  from 
their  various  homes,  some  of  them  from  a  distance  of  twenty, 
thirty  and  even  forty  miles.  Think  what  a  remarkable  influence 
we  have  here  for  the  socialization  of  the  countryside.  It  is 
heartening  in  these  days  of  our  strivings  toward  democracy  to  see 
such  signs.  It  is  like  the  fresh  green  of  the  wheatfields  after  the 
barren  pelt  of  the  winter-plain.  It  thrills  the  watcher,  as  does 
the  sudden  lark-song  of  our  prairie  spring!" 

The  Community  Orchestra  founded  in  1910  at  the  University 
of  North  Dakota  was  one  of  the  first  community  orchestras  in  this 
country,  and  throve  remarkably  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Nor- 
ton, giving  a  concert  each  month.  This  orchestra  was  also  one 
of  the  first  orchestras  to  inaugurate  the  interesting  custom  of  giv- 
ing concerts  of  the  works  of  the  different  composers  of  the  differ- 
ent countries  each  month,  thus : — Italian  composers  in  March, 
English  composers  in  April,  American  composers  in  June.  Here  is 
an  intensely  interesting  suggestion  for  other  community  orchestras 
desiring  to  give  purpose  and  scope  to  their  work. 

The  Agricultural  College  of  North  Dakota  has  Alfred  Ar- 
vold,  who  developed  the  first  Little  Country  Theatre.  His  stud- 
ents are  taught  to  produce  plays  which  they  can  later  take  back 
to  their  own  communities.*  They  are  taught  to  remake  town 
halls;  to  use  screen  scenery;  to  make  use  of  the  simplest  materials 
in  the  most  effective  way.  His  theatre  is  made  over  from  an  old 
chapel  which  stood  in  the  University  grounds.  To  this  Mr.  Ar- 
vold  added  seats  and  a  stage.  The  plays  produced  in  this  theatre 
are  mostly  one  act  plays — those  by  Yeats,  Synge,  Lady  Gregory 
and  others  of  the  Irish  Theatre  as  well  as  those  by  Americans, 
Sam  Average  by  Percy  Mackaye,  Miss  Civilisation  by  Richard 
Harding  Davis.  Plays  of  the  Norse  dramatists  are  frequently  pro- 
duced in  this  theatre,  as  North  Dakota  is  largely  settled  by  emi- 
grants from  the  north  of  Europe.  Bjornsterne  Bjornsen's  The 
Newly  Wedded  Couple  has  proved  very  popular. 


*The  Soul  and  the  Soil  by  Alfred  G.  Arvold  can  be  obtained  from 
Community  Service  (Incorporated),  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
for  5c. 
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Several  of  Mr.  Arvold's  students  have  writen  plays  about 
farm  life  in  North  Dakota :  one  play  combining  folk  costumes,  folk 
music  and  folk  songs  was  produced  by  a  group  of  Icelandic 
students  before  an  audience  mainly  composed  of  immigrants  from 
Iceland.  Mr.  Arvold  has  established  a  packet  library  which  sends 
out  plays,  pictures  of  costumes  and  articles  on  the  theatre.  This 
packet  library  has  proved  immensely  successful.  The  demand  for 
good  plays  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Pageants  are  also 
written  by  the  students,  dealing  with  agricultural  themes.  Re- 
cent pageants  given  by  the  students  have  been  The  Ingathering,  and 
Earth's  Riches. 

Recently  Mr.  Arvold  took  several  one-act  plays  and  produced 
them  at  the  State  Fair  with  gratifying  results.  Here  is  a  new  and 
suggestive  experiment  that  could  be  copied  all  over  the  country. 
The  whole  rural  recreation  movement  owes  a  great  debt  to  Mr. 
Arvold,  and  his  power  to  sense  that  what  the  farms  need  is 
more  color,  more  life,  more  romance.  By  speaking  throughout  the 
state,  (and  other  states)  ;  by  practice  and  precept,  Mr.  Arvold  is 
"putting  culture  into  agriculture,"  is  making  the  farm  a  better 
place  to  live  in. 

Mr.  Arvold  considers  that  movies  are,  on  the  whole,  bene- 
ficial; but  that  people  prefer  the  spoken  drama  when  it  is  well 
produced  and  well  acted. 

The  South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Brookings, 
S.  D.,  reports  that  it  does  not  foster  community  drama  in  South 
Dakota;  but  that  it  does  foster,  through  its  extension  course,  com- 
munity chorus  and  community  orchestra.  Also  "sings"  are  held 
in  connection  with  boys'  and  girls'  club  work. 

At  Yankton,  South  Dakota,  Yankton  College  gives  a  course 
in  festival  work,  folk  dancing  and  pageant-producing  in  order  that 
the  students  may  bring  these  arts  back  to  their  home  communities. 
Also  at  Yankton,  partly  financed  by  the  town  of  six  hundred  peo- 
ple and  partly  financed  by  the  College,  there  is  a  beautiful  outdoor 
theatre,  where  plays  and  pageants  are  given.  The  country  people 
drive  for  miles  to  witness  these  performances.  There  have  been 
several  lovely  festivals,  amongst  them  a  Peace  Festival  by  Cora 
Mel  Patten.  The  walled  background  of  the  theatre  has  lent  itself 
admirably  to  College  productions  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  The 
Merchant  of  Venice. 

The  Agricultural  College  of  Colorado,  both  through  corres- 
pondence and  graduate  work  fosters  community  drama  in  the 
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rural  districts.  The  College  itself  sets  a  standard  by  producing 
only  the  very  best  plays,  such  as  those  by  Lady  Gregory.  To  the 
list  of  her  plays  may  be  added  The  Piper  by  Josephine  Preston 
Peabody,  Arms  and  the  Man  by  Bernard  Shaw,  and  The  Melting 
Pot  and  The  Amazons.  The  students  of  the  College  have  pro- 
duced outdoors  several  Shakespearean  plays  before  a  rural  adui- 
ence,  and  have  given  a  Pageant  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Nations. 
The  Ben  Greet  players  have  given  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  and 
The  Servant  in  the  House  by  Charles  Rann  Kennedy. 

This  College  reports  that  in  the  rural  districts  of  Colorado 
there  is  a  very  great  response  to  the  movies.  In  the  College 
radius,  these  are  of  a  desirable  type,  but  in  the  small  towns  they 
are  mostly  undesirable.  The  College  questions  whether  they  are 
really  of  benefit  to  the  small  towns. 

E.  G.  Petersen  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Utah  reports 
that  Utah  has  a  Community  Service  Bureau  which  issues  lists  of 
plays  suitable  for  rural  districts.  The  College  gives  instruction  in 
the  producing  of  plays  for  country  districts.  In  the  list  sent  out 
by  the  Community  Service  Bureau  there  are  printed  instructions 
for  the  producing  of  these  plays,  Christmas  carols,  Holiday  Pag- 
eants. The  College  criticizes  the  original  productions  of  the 
country  round  about.  Meanwhile  it  sets  a  standard  by  the  plays 
it  produces.  These  range  from  light  comedy  to  classic  drama. 
Some  of  these  plays  have  been  Mr.  Bobb;  An  American  Citizen; 
The  College  Widow  by  George  Ade,  The  Climbers  by  Clyde 
Fitch,  The  Admirable  Crichton  by  Sir  James  Matthew  Barrie, 
Pygamalion  by  Bernard  Shaw,  Milestones  by  Arnold  Bennett,  A 
Doll's  House  by  Ibsen,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  by  Goldsmith,  and 
A  Midsummer's  Night  Dream  by  Shakespeare.  It  is  doubtful  if 
any  other  Agricultural  College  in  the  country  can  equal  such  an 
amazing  list  as  this ! 

Every  year  the  College  gives  a  Spring  Festival,  and  its  out- 
door plays  have  included,  The  Feast  of  Lanterns,  Hyacinth  Hal- 
vey,  Sweethearts,  Hiawatha,  The  Romancers. 

Recently  a  historical  pageant  of  Utah  was  produced  by  the 
students. 

While  an  excellent  lyceum  visits  the  rural  districts  of  Utah, 
very  few  professional  theatrical  companies  ever  appear  there. 
Such  as  do  appear,  bring  only  mediocre  melodrama  or  farce. 
"There  is  a  keen  response  to  the  movies,"  says  Mr.  Petersen; 
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"but  they  are  not  beneficial,  although  their  type  compares  favorably 
with  the  rest  of  the  country." 

From  the  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College  comes  the  follow- 
ing report: —  "We  have  recognized  the  desirability  of  a  greater  de- 
velopment of  recreation  along  these  lines  (community  music  and 
drama)  for  some  time,  but  lack  of  funds  prevents  giving  them 
the  attention  which  they  merit.  In  a  new  country  such  as  is  rep- 
resented by  a  large  portion  of  Oregon,  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  personal  comfort  must  take  precedence  over  the  development 
of  measures  for  recreation."  A  limited  amount  of  Community 
Chorus  work  is  done.  The  response  to  it  is  excellent.  Before 
the  war  drew  its  quota  of  students  from  the  college  two  festivals 
were  presented,  The  Passing  of  the  Seasons  and  A  Russian  Fete 
Day.  The  rural  districts  of  Oregon  are  never  visited  by  profes- 
sional Outdoor  Players,  and  very  rarely  by  Chautauquas.  "Every- 
body goes  to  the  movies.  A  mixed  program  is  usually  given.  A 
few  movies  are  of  a  high  type;  but  mostly  they  are  trash."  On 
the  whole,  the  College  considers  them  beneficial  since  they  relieve 
monotony,  though  they  are  not  as  beneficial  as  they  might  be  if 
they  were  of  a  high  type. 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  College  reports  a  college  orchestra, 
and  community  singing  on  a  small  scale.  They  have  a  chorus  at 
their  Farmers'  Congress  held  at  the  Agricultural  College  in 
August.  The  college  band  gives  concerts  at  the  State  Fair.  The 
response  to  these  experiments  from  the  people  themselves  is  not 
hearty.  It  can  only  be  called  "fair."  Such  musical  organizations 
as  exist  are  financed  by  the  church  or  Sunday  school.  There  is 
no  fostering  of  community  drama;  though  there  is  folk  dancing 
and  pageantry  at  commencement.  The  Student  Dramatic  Club 
gives  a  few  plays,  and  these  are  of  an  excellent  standard,  such  as 
the  Builder  of  Bridges,  Sweet  Lavender  and  The  Man  from 
Home.  The  Ben  Greet  Players  have  appeared  in  Mid-Summer 
Night's  Dream  and  As  you  Like  It,  and  Everyman. 

The  only  plays  professionally  produced  in  the  rural  districts  of 
Oklahoma  are  sensational  melodramas.  The  movies  are  of  a  low 
type,  not  in  the  beast  beneficial.  "It  is  very  much  to  our  dis- 
credit that  the  film  plays  are  so  very  poor,  not  only  in  the 
rural  communities,  but  in  the  cities.  The  whole  business  of  the 
movies  seems  to  be  in  the  hands  of  low  ideals  both  from  an  artistic 
and  moral  standpoint,"  says  the  answer  to  the  questionnaire  sent 
by  this  college. 
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Prior  to  1918  the  University  of  Montana  had  done  nothing  to- 
ward fostering  rural  community  music  and  drama.  This  year  its 
extension  department  will  begin  work  in  this  field.  In  1918  the 
College  produced  a  play,  The  Long  Trail;  and  in  1919  a  Pageant- 
Masque  was  produced  by  the  summer  school  under  the  direction  of 
Margaret  Plank  Ganssle.  This  Pageant-Masque  was  called  The 
Selish,  The  Selish  are  an  Indian  Tribe,  often  called  the  Flatheads. 
The  Pageant-Masque  was  written  by  eighteen  students,  most  of 
them  rural  school  teachers  who  had  never  before  had  any  prac- 
tice in  this  line.  Yet  they  have  evolved  a  truly  interesting  pageant, 
dealing  with  Indian  Legends  in  Montana.  Real  Indians  of  the 
Selish  tribe  from  an  adjacent  reservation  took  part  in  it  as  well  as 
the  students.  Selish  music  was  obtained  for  it  by  Margaret  Gans- 
sle. The  lyrics  in  this  pageant  are  particularly  lovely,  as  witness 
this  chorus  of  heavenly  voices. 

"O    Mortals    come, 
Worship  the  Truth, 
Follow  the  gleam, 
White  be  your  hands, 


White  be  your  hearts, 
White  be  your  dream." 


Some  of  the  rural  districts  of  Montana  report  good  results 
with  community  singing  and  picnics.  Several  of  the  towns  send 
out  musical  leaders  to  the  rural  districts.  This  movement  is  to 
be  more  fully  developed  than  ever  before  during  the  coming  year. 

Very  few  professional  plays  ever  reach  the  rural  districts  of 
Montana.  Occasionally  in  small  towns  there  is  mediocre  melo- 
drama and  musical  comedies  and  still  more  mediocre  vaudeville. 
There  is  a  great  response  to  the  movies.  The  College  considers 
that  most  of  the  films  are  of  a  fairly  good  order,  and  that  they 
may  be  considered  beneficial. 

The  University  of  Kansas  is  particularly  fortunate  in  its  lead- 
ership and  its  results.  Under  the  direction  of  Arthur  Nevin,  thir- 
ty-five choruses  have  been  formed  throughout  the  state.  Member- 
ship in  these  choruses  cost  only  twenty-five  cents  a  month.  The 
people  who  join  them  are  led  by  the  music  teachers  of  the 
community,  who  give  volunteer  work.  Mr.  Nevin  has  made  the 
teachers  feel  that  this  is  greatly  to  their  advantage.  As  soon  as 
people  get  interested  in  music  they  want  to  take  lessons.  Now 
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and  again  a  town  will  become  so  interested  that  it  will  subscribe 
money  for  a  musical  director.  Parsons,  Kansas,  is  a  town  of 
12,000  inhabitants,  but  it  is  essentially  a  rural  town  and  it  has 
paid  a  $2,000  salary  to  its  musical  director. 

No  two  choruses  use  the  same  music.  In  this  way  a  circulat- 
ing library  has  been  arranged.  Mr.  Nevin  starts  people  on  simple 
songs  like  Sweet  and  Low  and  Stars  of  the  Summer  Night,  and 
leads  them  along  until  they  can  master  DuBois's  Seven  Last 
Words. 

Opera  does  not  come  to  rural  Kansas,  so  Mr.  Nevin  has 
familiarized  his  choruses  with  opera  through  teaching  them  the 
Choruses  from  Carmen,  Tannhauser,  Faust,  Aida,  Cavelleria  Rusti- 
cana.  People  drive  seven  and  eight  miles  across  the  country  in 
winter  through  deep  snow  to  attend  the  choruses.  Sometimes 
Mr.  Nevin  meets  these  choruses  in  desolate  school  houses  where 
he  has  to  thaw  out  before  an  air  tight  stove  before  he  can  begin. 
His  spirit  is  evinced  in  the  words,  "There  isn't  a  town  in  Kansas 
I  consider  too  small  to  go  to."  Sometimes  where  the  roads  are 
too  terrible,  the  demands  for  better  roads  made  by  some  people 
participating  in  the  chorus  have  been  such  that  the  roads  have  ac- 
tually been  improved  so  that  the  people  could  ride  over  them  to 
their  rehearsals. 

Community  music  has  existed  in  Kansas  for  fifteen  years. 
Mr.  Nevin  is  one  leader,  and  another  is  Mr.  Beach,  head  of  the 
department  of  music  of  the  State  Normal  School.  From  the 
little  towns  of  Pittsburg,  Girard  and  Columbus,  Mr.  Beach  has 
enrolled  five  hundred  singers.* 

This  College  is  also  particularly  active  in  community  drama. 
It  has  led  the  production  of  pageants  in  120  rural  communities 
through  its  rural  service  department.  Some  of  these  pageants 
have  been  The  Pilgrims,  The  Pioneers,  a  pageant  with  a  lengthy 
title,  The  Folks  Who  Are  Making  Kansas  the  Heart  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

Every  year  professional  Outdoor  Players  appear  on  the  Col- 
lege campus.  The  plays  recently  given  include,  As  You  Like 
It,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  The  School  for 
Scandal. 


*  There  are  community  bands  and  orchestras  as  well  as  community 
choruses.  The  response  of  the  people  is  very  enthusiastic.  Wherever  such 
organizations  exist  they  are  financed  by  dues,  by  proceeds  of  the  entertain- 
ments, or  by  both. 
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Walter  Burr,  Director  of  the  Rural  Service  Department  of 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  says;  "Scarcely  any  profes- 
sional plays  come  to  the  rural  districts  of  Kansas  since  amateur 
plays  are  so  well  developed  in  Kansas." 

The  Michigan  State  Agricultural  College  reports  that  through 
extension  work  in  its  department  of  music,  community  music  is 
fostered  throughout  the  State,  principally  through  community 
choruses.  At  State  and  County  Fairs  pageants  are  given  in  which 
music  has  a  part.  Appreciation  of  community  music  is  specially 
fostered  through  talks  by  lecturers,  with  examples  of  the  music 
played  or  sung.  Thus  the  audiences  are  becoming  trained  audi- 
ences and  demand  the  best.  Boys'  and  girls'  club  work  forms  a 
medium  for  this,  so  that  the  growing  generation  as  well  as  the 
present  generation  is  being  trained  in  musical  appreciativeness. 
These  efforts  are  all  locally  financed.  Everywhere  the  response  is 
enthusiastic. 

During  the  summer  term  there  is  a  course  in  the  producing 
of  simple  plays  and  pageants  given  under  Professor  W.  W.  John- 
ston. There  is  instruction  in  pantomime  and  costuming.  Those 
taking  the  course  are  equipped  for  the  better  production  of  school 
plays,  plays  in  the  town  hall  and  festivals  for  holidays.  Coun- 
try school  teachers  are  greatly  interested  in  this  course. 

The  College  produces  outdoor  Shakespearean  plays  each  year 
such  as  Twelfth  Night,  As  You  Like  It,  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.  In  the  winter  lighter  plays  are  given,  The  Three  Hats, 
Back  to  the  Farm.  Ibsen's  Pillars  of  Society  was  given;  but  it 
was  not  so  popular  as  the  Shakespearean  plays.  A  Pageant  of  the 
Nations  staged  out-of-doors  proved  very  appealing.  The  Coburn 
Players  (before  their  success  in  The  Better  'Ole  made  them  a 
permanency  on  Broadway)  appeared  on  the  college  campus.  So 
did  the  Ben  Greet  Players.  These  professional  Shakespearean 
productions  have  ranged  through  Twelfth  Night,  and  Masks  and 
Faces,  produced  by  Ben  Greet,  and  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  the 
Merchant  of  Venice  and  Othello. 

The  University  of  Illinois  has  had  a  course  in  pageantry  under 
William  Chauncey  Langdon,  widely  known  for  his  work  in 
pageantry  and  in  especial  for  stimulating  pageantry  in  rural  dis- 
tricts. 

Northwestern  University  also  has  a  course  in  pageantry  which 
ably  develops  community  leadership.  This  course  is  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Nina  B.  Lamkin,  and  includes  a  history  of 
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pageantry;  themes  for  development;  the  building  of  festivals  and 
pageants;  pantomime  and  dance  drama;  adaptation  to  community 
and  school  work,  both  city  and  rural,  of  all  these  forms. 

Miss  Lamkin  says,  "There  was  a  great  interest  among  the 
students  and  I  feel  that  the  constructive  and  creative  work  which 
the  course  did  would  serve  them  in  many  ways  as  they  went  out 
to  communities  *  *  *  all  this  is  a  great  advantage  to  a 
community  worker. 

"The  small  towns  where  I  gave  pageants  or  sent  others  to 
give  them  are  scattered  from  coast  to  coast  *  *  *  some  of 
these  pageants  have  been  The  Masque  of  Spring  and  Summer; 
Community  Masque;  America  Yesterday  and  Today;  Old  Eng- 
lish Pageant;  Victory  Pageant. 

"The  response  of  the  small  town  is  the  most  gratifying  re- 
sponse there  is — their  whole  heartedness  and  enthusiasm  to  do 
things  and  to  make  their  town  grow  and  prosper  *  *  *" 

At  least  three  pageants  a  year  are  given  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. This  last  year  the  pageant  was  The  Passing  of  the 
Kings.  This  pageant  is  soon  to  appear  in  book  form,  as  is  another 
pageant,  a  Christmas  pageant  entitled,  The  Gifts  We  Bring.  Miss 
Lamkin's  pageant  America  Yesterday  and  Today,  noted  above,  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  pageants  obtainable  for  rural  work. 

Apart  from  pageants  the  students  at  Northwestern  have  given 
plays  such  as  His  Majesty  Bunker  Bean,  The  Cedar  Tree  Man. 

Throughout  rural  Illinois  stock  companies  of  the  most  medio- 
cre description  give  "tent"  shows  in  towns  of  a  thousand  or  more. 
As  an  antidote  to  this,  outdoor  professional  players  appear  in 
Shakespearean  repertory,  and  in  such  classics  as  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer  and  Everyman. 

Saturday  night  is  the  great  movie  night  in  all  rural  towns  in 
Illinois ;  the  other  nights  are  less  crowded. 

To  the  question:  "Are  these  movies  of  a  high  type?"  the 
following  reply  was  sent.  "Sometimes  of  a  high  type.  Very  often 
they  are  mediocre  or  worse.  There  is  not  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  choice  because  there  is  often  only  one  picture  house." 

To  the  question  "Are  the  movies  on  the  whole  beneficial?" 
came  the  following  reply:  "Yes.  There  is  such  a  dearth  of 
recreational  possibilities,  that  in  spite  of  some  bad  effects,  the  new 
interests  suggested  open  a  new  world  for  country  people.  This  is 
much  needed." 

The  work  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  first  under  the 
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leadership  of  Professor  Dykema  and  now  under  Professor  Gor- 
don is  known  throughout  the  country.  Wisconsin  fosters  com- 
munity singing  and  community  chorus  work  throughout  the  state 
through  its  extension  course.  It  supplies  lecturers  on  music,  and 
the  best  obtainable  concerts  are  given  in  all  the  small  rural  towns 
at  rates  that  put  them  within  the  reach  of  everyone.  During  the 
summer  term  there  is  a  course  in  Pageantry  that  is  attended  by 
students  from  all  over  the  country.  The  Extension  Division  on 
Community  Music  and  Drama  sends  out  lists  of  plays  suited  to 
all  occasions  and  all  types  of  audiences.  It  also  keeps  on  file  a 
remarkable  list  of  plays  and  pageants.  It  gives  help  in  compiling 
carols  for  the  community  Christmas  tree.  So  great  is  the  interest 
evinced  in  community  drama  and  music  throughout  the  state 
that  the  College  answered  300  specific  requests  for  help  in  these 
directions  last  year. 

The  Agricultural  College  of  Ohio  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  makes  it 
a  rule  to  produce  a  good  play  during  Farmers'  Week.  One  of 
these  plays  entitled  Between  Two  Lives  by  Charles  Burkett  has 
been  remarkably  successful.  It  is  in  three  acts,  has  humor  and 
strong  dramatic  situations  and  makes  a  direct  appeal  to  an  agri- 
cultural audience  because  it  deals  with  the  actual  problems  that 
confront  them.  It  shows  why  the  young  people  want  to  leave 
the  farm.  It  also  shows  the  difference  between  new  and  old 
methods  of  farming.  It  shows  just  the  difficulties  which  will  be 
met  when  these  young  people  try  to  make  careers  in  the  city.  It 
dramatically  sets  before  its  audience  the  fact  that  the  ambitious 
boy  or  girl  has  just  as  good  a  chance  on  the  farm  as  in  the  city  if 
they  will  be  alert  to  meet  their  opportunities.  This  play  has  been 
given  throughout  the  United  States  at  Farmers'  Week  in  granges, 
town  halls  and  at  county  fairs.  It  has  had  over  five  hundred 
performances. 

The  Iowa  State  College  gives  a  May  Festival  every  year,  but 
makes  no  further  attempt  at  fostering  community  music  or  drama. 
Nor  does  it  have  outdoor  professional  players.  No  professional 
plays  of  any  sort  visit  the  rural  districts  of  Iowa.  The  College 
reports  that  the  movies  in  the  rural  districts  are  generally  of  a 
good  type,  and  are  considered  beneficial. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  is  fortunate  in  having  Prof. 
Frederick  P.  Koch  develop  for  the  Carolina  mountains  the  same 
type  of  folk  art  which  he  developed  for  North  Dakota.  He  has 
established  a  Play  House  with  an  adjustable  stage,  its  scenery 
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lighting,  settings  and  costume  made  by  the  Carolina  Playmakers, 
a  group  of  gifted  amateurs  working  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Koch.  Says  their  interesting  announcement,  "It  will  be  the  aim 
of  The  Carolina  Playmakers  to  translate  the  spirit  of  Carolina  into 
plays  truly  representative  of  the  life  of  the  people — of  the  folk  of 
Carolina.  The  idea  is  communal — an  institution  of  neighborliness, 
of  the  common  good  and  the  common  happiness. 

"So  The  Playhouse  was  conceived  by  the  imagination  of 
Youth,  built  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Carolina,  and  now 
dedicated  by  them  to  all  the  people. 

"Being  adjustable  and  portable,  the  stage  equipment  of  The 
Playhouse  may  be  readily  adapted  to  any  town  hall  or  school  audi- 
torium. We  are  hoping  that  it  may  serve  the  people  everywhere 
as  a  radial  center,  a  creative  center — that  it  may  carry  on  the 
idea  of  folk  playmaking  throughout  the  State,  and  beyond — that 
it  may  help  to  make  the  people  of  Carolina  (to  use  President 
Graham's  beautiful  phrase)  'productive  and  happy/  " 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  is  doing  so  much  along 
the  lines  of  community  drama  that  the  North  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  does  not  attempt  to  foster  it.  But  the  Agri- 
cultural College  has  set  before  an  agricultural  audience  on  its  Col- 
lege campus  the  work  of  the  Coburn  and  Ben  Greet  Players  in 
Shakespearean  plays. 

The  Virginia  State  College  of  Agriculture  stimulates  commun- 
ity singing  * ;  but  does  not  stimulate  community  drama,  except 
for  a  few  simple  plays  developed  for  its  boys'  and  girls'  clubs. 
The  Ben  Greet  Players  have  appeared  on  the  College  campus  in  a 
repertory  of  Shakespearean  Plays.  Agricultural  movies  given  at 
the  College  have  proved  both  instructive  and  popular.  The  rural 
audiences  find  keen  enjoyment  in  them. 

F.  B.  Bomberger  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  says ; — 
"I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  report  a  more  advanced  development 
in  regard  to  the  progress  of  community  music  and  drama.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  believe  that  the  near  future  will  give  evidence  of 
considerable  progress  along  these  lines.  In  connection  with  the 
public  schools  and  the  College  some  plays  have  been  given  such 


*  Community  organizations  in  Virginia  provide  funds  through  volun- 
tary subscriptions  with  which  to  carry  on  community  singing.  Thus 
Granges,  Community  Clubs  and  similar  organizations  are  helping  to  devel- 
op an  appreciation  of  community  music,  though  only  a  little  has  been 
done  along  these  lines. 
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as  Robin  Hood,  Cinderella,  and  a  few  dramatizations  of  special 
events  in  Maryland  history."  "The  movies,"  says  Mr.  Bomberger, 
"are  the  same  type  they  have  in  the  cities ;  but  they  break  the 
monotony  of  rural  social  life  and  broaden  the  field  of  vision  of 
dwellers  in  the  country.  On  the  whole,  they  are  beneficial." 

Although  little  is  being  done  along  the  lines  of  community 
music  or  drama  at  the  University  of  Texas,  the  University  appre- 
ciates the  needs  for  such  work.  So  far,  for  drama,  they  are 
dependent  upon  college  productions  of  such  plays  as  Back  to  the 
Farm  and  the  Fortune  Hunter.  They  have  recently  had  an  out- 
door production  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  by  professional  players. 
The  University  considers  the  movies  beneficial,  though  it  declares 
that  they  ought  to  be  of  a  higher  type,  and  have  greater  super- 
vision. The  rural  audiences  of  Texas  are  especially  interested  in 
lantern  slide  lectures. 

Dean  John  H.  Vaughn  of  New  Mexico  Agricultural  College 
reports  that  community  choruses  are  developed  in  connection  with 
boys'  and  girls'  club  work.  The  Ben  Greet  Players  also  come  to 
the  College  in  Shakespearean  repertory.  In  the  towns  of  New 
Mexico  people  attend  the  movies;  but  there  are  no  movies  in  the 
so-called,  "rural  districts."  The  movies  in  the  towns  are  of  aver- 
age type,  and  Dean  Vaughn  considers  that  on  the  whole  they  are 
beneficial. 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  New  York  some  five  years  ago  started  a  movement 
known  as  the  Old  Song  Club.  By  means  of  it,  it  was  hoped  that 
rural  communities  would  establish  singing  clubs  as  antidote  to  all 
that  is  cheap  and  trashy  in  modern  music.  Song-pamphlets  were 
sent  out  urging  the  use  of  such  old  and  beautiful  melodies  as 
Ben  Bolt,  Annie  Laurie,  Kathleen  Mavourneen.  For  a  while 
these  clubs  flourished.  Then  came  the  Great  War.  "Now," 
says  Prof.  Dwight  Sanderson,  "We  have  no  definite  project  of  en- 
couraging rural  music  or  drama.  One  of  our  extension  men  has 
given  quite  a  little  time  to  starting  community  singing  in  various 
places,  but  this  is  merely  incidental  and  is  not  done  in  any  system- 
atic manner.  Recently  we  encouraged  the  Cornell  Dramatic  Club 
to  put  on  some  plays  at  the  State  Fair,  program  of  which  is  en- 
closed, but  this  was  arranged  between  the  State  Fair  Commission 
and  the  Cornell  Dramatic  Club.  We  very  much  hope  that  some 
time  before  long  we  may  be  able  to  do  more  in  entension  work 
along  these  lines.  Our  students  give  a  play  written  by  one  of 
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their  own  number  every  year  during  the  annual  Farmers'  Week, 
but  this  is  got  up  by  a  temporary  organization. 

During  the  past  summer  the  summer  school  for  the  training 
of  supervisors  of  physical  education  gave  a  course  in  pageantry 
and  the  university  summer  school  had  a  course  in  dramatics." 

The  plays  on  the  program  for  this  interesting  experiment  of 
the  Cornell  Dramatic  Club  to  which  Prof.  Sanderson  refers  were, 
Neighbors,  by  Zona  Gale;  The  Pot  o'  Broth,  by  William  Butler 
Yeats;  The  Workhouse  Ward,  by  Lady  Gregory,  and  The  Brace- 
let, by  Alfred  Sutro.  The  State  Fair  was  held  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
during  the  week  of  September  8th,  1919,  so  this  is  a  very  recent 
experiment. 

Says  Alexander  M.  Drummond,  Director  of  the  Cornell 
Dramatic  Club,  who  had  the  work  in  charge; 

"Our  original  program  was  to  give  a  play,  at  eleven  o'clock 
and  one  at  2:30,  but  the  demand  was  so  great  that  we  doubled 
our  program  every  afternoon  and  Saturday  morning.  During  the 
week  we  played  to  about  6,000  people,  and  I  judge  turned  away 
that  many  more,  and  there  seemed  to  be  any  quantity  of  folk 
who  wanted  to  find  us  and  could  not  locate  us  on  the  grounds. 
We  were  tucked  away  in  a  corner,  away  from  the  Midway  and 
mere  entertainment  crowds,  and  were  sought  out  by  the  more  sub- 
stantial country  folk,  who  really  surprised  me  by  their  general 
interest  in  the  plays,  and  by  their  apt  apparent  response  to  the 

suggestion  that  there  was  something  in  it  for  them,  themselves 

*  *     * » 

"I  was  rather  surprised  that  our  bare  little  theatre  seating 
less  than  400 — was  packed  at  every  performance.  I  think  if  we 
started  in  at  11  in  the  morning  and  put  on  a  play  every  hour  up 
until  6  o'clock,  we  would  have  had  crowds.  *  *  *  " 

*  *     * 

"It  was  a  somewhat  hectic  week-end,  but  we  ended  up  with 
the  most  attractive  and  most  artistic  unit  I  happened  to  see  at  the 
fair — if,  indeed,  not  the  only  artistic  one.  *  *  *  " 


Too  Old  to  Play? 

Today  in  America  we  have  more  leisure  than  we  have  proved 
ourselves  able  to  use  well  and  we  are  constantly  getting  more 
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leisure  time  of  more  people.  The  problem  of  the  20th  century  is 
the  utilization  of  this  leisure  time.  We  are  realizing  the  disastrous 
results  of  the  improper  use  of  leisure  time  and  also  the  enormous 
benefits  to  be  gained  in  individual  development,  in  industrial  effi- 
ciency and  in  democracy  itself  by  providing  wholesome  recreation 
in  our  communities.  Already  there  is  a  change  in  our  attitude 
toward  play.  Formerly  it  was  considered  something  permissible 
which  might  be  indulged  in  occasionally  within  certain  limits  but 
now  it  is  beginning  to  be  taken  seriously  and  considered  a  primary 
human  need. 

Recreation  may  be  considered  as  that  which  takes  place  when 
we  are  free  to  choose  the  activities  in  which  we  wish  to  engage. 
It  is  not  relaxation  or  rest  in  the  sense  of  idleness,  but  activity 
directed  in  some  refreshing  channel.  The  most  satisfying  recrea- 
tion is  often  an  avocation  into  which  we  put  a  great  deal  of 
energy.  However,  recreation  is  not  simply  a  change  of  activity 
but  it  is  rather  experience  to  satisfy  natural  tendencies  which  do 
not  find  an  outlet  in  our  daily  occupations.  True  recreation  pro- 
vides recuperation  from  overwork,  preservation  of  health,  develop- 
ment of  character  and  opportunities  for  education  frequently  de- 
nied in  youth. 

The  distinction  between  amusement  and  recreation  should  be 
clearly  understood.  In  order  to  receive  the  proper  benefits  from 
leisure  time  activities  we  must  participate  in  these  activities  our- 
selves and  not  be  mere  spectators  of  games  played  by  others.  The 
present  mania  for  prize  fights,  football,  and  professional  baseball 
shows  the  tendency  of  recreation  to  become  passive.  We  are 
amused  by  the  theatre,  vaudeville,  and  moving  picture  shows  but 
it  would  be  better  for  us  if  we  could  engage  in  active  games  and 
sports.  For  some  types  of  workers  whose  occupations  keep  both 
their  minds  and  their  bodies  active  during  the  day,  passive  recrea- 
tion may  be  most  beneficial,  but  the  majority  of  people  who  work 
under  other  people's  direction  all  day  need  in  the  evening  some- 
thing more  than  passive  amusement  which  requires  nothing  but 
reception  on  their  part. 

As  the  eight-hour  working  day  becomes  more  universal  and 
the  amount  of  leisure  time  is  proportionately  greater,  the  dangers 
as  well  as  the  benefits  of  the  leisure  period  increase.  The  evils 
which  may  come  from  periods  of  "nothing  to  do"  are  many.  Lack 
of  proper  resources  for  the  use  of  leisure  time  is  responsible  for 
much  immorality.  The  police  court,  jail,  asylum  and  juvenile 
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court  are  witnesses  of  the  effect  of  unplanned  leisure  on  individu- 
als whose  natural  hunger  for  recreation  has  not  been  satisfied  in  a 
wholesome  way.  Unless  the  normal  demand  for  excitement  after 
hours  spent  in  monotonous  work  is  satisfied  by  activities  which 
will  be  health  promoting  and  character  developing,  pursuits  will 
be  followed  which  are  not  recreative  in  the  true  sense,  but  rather 
time  killers,  the  results  of  which  are  often  bad  habits,  delinquency 
and  crime. 

While  the  positive  evils  of  an  aimless  leisure  period  are  many, 
the  negative  evils  are  even  greater.  We  Americans  have  proved 
ourselves  most  efficient  and  resourceful  workers  but  in  our  zeal 
for  developing  great  industries  and  accumulating  great  wealth  we 
have  forgotten  how  to  play.  Mechanical  work  is  deadening  to  the 
play  spirit.  Those  who  go  to  work  at  the  age  of  14  to  16  years  and 
are  kept  at  monotonous  occupations  lose  their  spontaneous  spirit 
and  even  their  desire  to  play,  and  their  only  recreative  resources 
are  passive  amusements  such  as  motoring  and  the  "movies."  The 
millionaire  as  well  as  the  factory  worker  has  lost  the  art  of  recrea- 
tion. He  shows  his  realization  of  the  difficulty  as  well  as  his 
ignorance  of  the  remedy  in  his  attempt  to  purchase  some  other 
person's  expression  of  an  interest  which  he  has  neglected  in  him- 
self. He  spends  millions  on  a  picture  or  other  specimens  of  art 
or  music  trying  to  satisfy  his  own  desire  for  self-expression 
through  the  self-expression  of  someone  else.  The  danger  of  post- 
poning our  life  in  our  devotion  to  the  means  of  living  is  serious 
and  the  result  is  that  we  really  never  live  at  all.  The  realiza- 
tion of  our  lack  of  vividness,  of  responsiveness  and  even  of  our 
capacity  for  joy  comes  when  it  is  too  late  to  change  the  habits 
of  a  life  time.  The  leisure  period  is  the  time  for  developing  our 
native  power  and  genius,  it  is  the  time  for  the  pursuit  of  our 
ideals.  Someone  has  said,  "The  crime  of  this  age  is  the  waste  of 
leisure  time."  If  individuals  waste  opportunities  for  education, 
for  self -development,  and  for  vitality-producing  activities  and  if 
communities  fail  to  offer  them  facilities  for  enjoying  these  activi- 
ties then  the  progress  of  the  whole  country  will  be  retarded  by 
this  arrested  development. 

The  most  obvious  value  of  recreation  to  the  individual  is 
that  it  provides  an  opportunity  for  preservation  of  health.  Physi- 
cal activities  are  essential  especially  for  persons  whose  daily  occu- 
pations keep  them  indoors.  Public  recreational  facilities  are  usu- 
ally provided  today  because  of  their  health-giving  qualities. 
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While  this  argument  is  sound  and  proper  recreation  does  make  for 
better  physical  development  through  outdoor  and  indoor  sports 
and  games,  still  this  is  only  one  phase  of  the  value  of  recreation. 
Character  development  and  educational  training  are  equally  as 
important  results  of  a  recreation  system. 

The  leisure  time  period  contributes  most  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual.  It  has  been  said,  "What  we  earn  while  at 
work  we  put  into  our  pockets,  and  what  we  spend  during  our 
leisure  time  we  put  into  our  character."  Our  occupations  are 
tending  to  become  more  and  more  specialized  and  one-sided.  So 
much  of  the  time  we  are  using  only  one  part  of  our  body  or 
mind,  allowing  the  other  parts  to  deteriorate  through  disuse. 
There  is  great  need  therefore  for  our  leisure-time  activities  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  developing  those  faculties  which  remain  in- 
active during  the  working  period  and  thus  build  a  more  all-round 
individual.  Active  recreation,  such  as  sports,  games,  dramatics 
and  singing  develops  powers  of  self-expression,  of  individuality,  of 
initiative,  and  of  decision  which  many  occupations  tend  to 
stifle.  They  provide  a  beneficial  outlet  for  our  natural  demand 
for  play  and  help  to  form  certain  desirable  habits  of  perserverance, 
pluck,  quick  thinking,  self-restraint  and  cooperation.  Fair  play 
learned  in  games  makes  it  easier  to  live  a  clean,  courageous,  and 
generous  life.  Group  activities  also  render  service  to  the  individual 
by  promoting  his  happiness  and  decreasing  his  loneliness. 

Although  recreation  should  not  be  sought  primarily  for  its 
educational  value  still  the  opportunities  for  learning  are  many 
and  often  answer  the  most  insistent  need  of  the  individual.  Of 
course  much  general  knowledge  is  absorbed  simply  by  mingling 
with  people,  and  through  lectures,  concerts  and  other  entertain- 
ments, but  clubs  and  classes  organized  for  study  provide  recreation 
for  persons  engaged  in  daily  occupations  requiring  monotonous 
physical  labor.  Leisure  is  the  time  to  follow  our  avocation. 
This  is  the  time  in  which  we  may  take  up  some  subject  which 
we  were  not  able  to  study  in  youth.  Leisure  time  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  study  music  and  art  or  to  use  such  talent  and 
ability  along  these  lines,  as  we  already  have,  such  as  playing 
some  musical  instrument,  singing,  dancing,  debating  or  taking 
part  in  dramatics.  In  social  centers  every  one  is  urged  to  engage 
actively  in  something.  Someone  has  said  that  most  of  us  waste 
enough  leisure  time  to  make  ourselves  musicians,  artists,  scholars 
or  poets  and  in  this  way  deprive  ourselves  of  the  most  complete 
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development,  and  our  communities  of  the  benefits  of  our  talents. 

The  benefits  which  the  individual  receives  from  wholesome 
recreation  not  only  make  him  better  able  to  live  more  effectively 
but  to  work  more  efficiently.  "You  do  just  as  much  work  in  the 
world  being  happy  as  you  do  being  miserable — only  you  do  it 
quicker."  Employers  are  realizing  the  truth  of  this  statement 
and  are  providing  their  employees  more  and  more  with  facilities 
for  recreation  as  well  as  with  more  leisure.  Athletic  fields,  tennis 
courts,  swimming  pools,  lecture  courses,  glee  clubs,  orchestras  and 
dramatic  societies  have  found  their  way  into  the  organization  of 
almost  every  large  factory  not  because  of  the  philanthropic  ideas 
of  the  manager  but  for  the  sake  of  greater  efficiency  in  production. 

Physical  exercise  produces  vitality,  energy  and  resistance  against 
disease.  Something  to  look  forward  to  after  a  day's  work  whether 
it  is  a  lecture,  a  ball  game  or  a  swim  will  make  a  more  enthusiastic 
worker.  The  ordinary  factory  worker  who  must  be  constantly 
practising  economy  has  few  facilities  for  a  good  time  and  he  re- 
quires something  to  counteract  the  monotony  of  the  day's  work 
or  the  result  is  worn  out  nerves  and  misery  for  the  individuals 
and  accidents,  delay,  and  disorder  for  the  factory. 

The  fundamental  value  of  recreation  is  the  development  of 
men  and  women  who  are  able  to  take  their  places  in  society  and 
fulfil  the  requirements  which  society  demands  of  them.  As  we 
have  shown,  it  gives  increasing  physical  strength,  stronger  moral 
character,  a  larger  variety  of  interests  and  accomplishments  and 
greater  industrial  efficiency.  Games  teach  the  subordination  of 
the  individual  to  the  common  good  and  develop  the  spirit  of 
cooperation.  Learning  to  keep  the  rules  of  the  game  trains  the 
citizen  in  obeying  laws.  Recreation  fits  men  and  women  to 
become  more  useful  and  loyal  citizens  by  developing  a  more  all- 
round  individual.  More  important  than  this  is  the  fact  that  rec- 
reation fits  people  for  a  larger  degree  of  democracy.  We  used  to 
talk  about  doing  things  for  others  but  the  present  idea  is  doing 
things  with  others.  The  great  significance  of  the  value  of  recrea- 
tion is  that  it  teaches  people  to  play  together  and  thus  to  live 
together  harmoniously  and  effectively.  The  most  striking  char- 
acteristics of  the  present  time  is  that  people  are  doing  more  things 
together.  We  are  coming  together  for  municipal  movements, 
national  purposes,  labor  unions  and  in  associations  of  employers 
and  employees.  Recreation  is  an  agency  which  has  the  qualities 
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to  prepare  those  people  who  are  not  ready  for  it  to  take  their 
part  in  the  great  unity  which  is  already  developing  in  the  country. 
Farmers  who  have  always  gloried  in  their  independence  can  be 
made  to  understand  the  value  of  cooperation  and  organized  effort, 
through  recreation.  Foreign-born  citizens  can  most  easily  be 
made  to  feel  that  they  belong  to  a  community  by  taking  some 
part  in  a  community  recreation  program.  Democracy  will  be  as- 
sured when  we  have  successful  recreation  systems  in  our  com- 
munities, for  when  people  talk  together,  sing  together,  and  play 
together,  the  ideals  of  brotherhood  are  being  realized. 


With  the  Girls'  Clubs 

£<Yom  a  number  of  cities  where  girls'  clubs  have  been  estab- 
lished, various  descriptions  of  activities  have  recently  come  which 
might  aid  other  girls'  clubs  in  planning  their  programs.  Among 
these  a  circus  and  a  rummage  sale  constitute  two  of  the  most  in- 
teresting. Besides  these,  gymnasium  classes  and  forums  have  been 
carried  on,  sings  have  been  held,  sewing  and  dancing  classes  have 
been  conducted,  and  other  organizations  have  been  assisted  in  the 
carrying  out  of  their  programs. 

At  the  Kensington  Girls'  Community  Club  in 
philadelPhia>  a  program  of  folk  dancing  and 
organized  games  was  carried  on  at  a  recent  Mon- 
day evening  meeting.  There  was  also  a  meeting  of  the  chorus  and 
classes  in  sewing  and  aesthetic  dancing  were  held.  Toys  were  con- 
tributed for  a  future  children's  party  and  also  postal  cards  out  of 
which  candy  boxes  were  made  for  the  party. 

The  Rummage  Sale  carried  on  by  this  club  was 
Rummage  Sale  a  most  entertaining  and  profitable  affair.  As  the 
sale  was  to  open  on  Friday  night  at  7 :30  it  was 
necessary  to  spend  Thursday  evening  in  marking  prices  on  the  do- 
nations. Folks  who  had  received  advance  news  of  the  sale  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  purchase  before  the  store  was  opened  and  a  number 
of  things  were  sold  in  this  way.  After  the  marking  was  over  the 
girls  ended  the  evening  with  dancing  and  singing.  The  sale  itself 
opened  Friday  evening  at  7 :30  in  an  old  store  and  continued  Satur- 
day afternoon  and  evening  with  a  different  staff  of  sales  girls  each 
time.  There  was  no  heat  or  light  in  the  store  so  the  girls  put  up 
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lanterns  and  oil  stoves.  When  the  sale  opened  there  was  a  line  of 
customers  waiting.  The  girls  talked  up  their  wares  as  though  they 
were  A-l  instead  of  2nd  or  4th  hand.  Hats,  vacuum  cleaners,  and 
bed  springs  were  sold  at  ridiculous  prices.  Two  pairs  of  men's 
trousers  were  sold  for  15  cents  so  it  may  be  seen  that  there  was  no 
profiteering. 

A  method  of  raising  money  which  was  found  to 
Circus  be  thoroughly  enjoyable  as  well  as  profitable  was 

that  tried  by  the  Patriotic  League  Girls  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  who  staged  a  circus  at  the  Ohio  State  University 
Gymnasium.  About  two  weeks  beforehand  they  had  large  posters 
made  and  distributed  widely  throughout  the  stores  and  factories. 
They  also  kept  the  newspapers  well  supplied  with  articles  and  pic- 
tures of  the  performers.  The  work  was  handled  by  a  number  of 
girls  who  were  appointed  as  chairmen  of  tickets,  sideshows,  chances, 
booths,  policemen,  parade,  stunt  and  program.  Each  unit  was 
asked  either  to  put  on  a  stunt,  take  charge  of  a  booth  or  make  an 
animal  for  the  parade.  The  pop-corn,  balloon  and  coco-cola  booths 
were  located  at  one  end  of  the  gym  and  the  peanuts,  candy  and 
ice-cream  booths  at  the  other  end.  The  membership  booth  was  just 
inside  the  entrance.  Here  girls  explained  the  plans  for  the  Girls' 
Club  and  gave  out  membership  cards  to  be  signed  by  anyone  in- 
terested. Regular  circus  bleachers  were  set  up  on  either  side  of  the 
gym  and  from  these  the  audience  viewed  the  performance. 

The  hand  bill  of  the  circus  was  labelled  in  large  letters — 

"PARNUM  &  LAILEY" 
"Most  stupendous  thriller  on  earth." 

The  first  number  on  the  program  was  the  parade — entitled— 
"Spectacular  Procession  of  Bi-ped  and  Quadruped  Participants" 
led  by  six  girls  ridiculously  attired  as  policemen,  and  a  motor-cop 
on  a  tricycle.  The  parade  brought  a  laugh  at  once.  Next  in  line 
came  Sousams'  Band  led  by  the  "Peacock  of  the  Alley" — with  all 
the  oldest  most  disreputable  looking  band  instruments  obtainable  in 
Columbus,  each  pitched  in  a  different  key.  Next  came  the  Ring- 
Master  attired  in  all  his  glory.  The  Italian  organ-grinder  and  his 
monkey  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Then  came  the  various 
performers  such  as  bare-back  riders,  clowns,  trained  bears,  acrobats, 
the  proverbial  fat  and  thin  ladies,  Indians,  wild  westerners,  Buffalo- 
bill  and  last  of  all  the  calliope — a  huge  girl  dressed  as  a  Frenchman 
in  a  dress  suit  and  a  silk  hat,  and  playing  on  a  toy  piano — drawn  in 
a  toy  express  wagon. 
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The  stunts  were  mostly  burlesques  of  the  usual  circus  per- 
formance. "Dizzy  Devilish  Daisy,"  the  Daring  Tight-Rope  Walk- 
er— walked  from  stepladder  to  stepladder  on  a  board  a  foot  wide, 
with  a  number  of  people  underneath  her  in  readiness  to  catch  her 
should  she  make  a  mistep.  A  baby  acrobat  not  yet  two  years  old 
made  a  big  hit  with  the  audience.  The  "Enormous  Educated  Ele- 
phants" made  of  gray  outing  flannel — and  each  operated  from  inside 
by  two  girls,  were  the  main  attraction  of  the  evening.  A  thrilling 
"Ben-Hur  Chariot  Race"  with  toy  express  wagons  as  chariots,  con- 
cluded the  program. 

After  the  performance  the  clowns  and  policemen  ushered  peo- 
ple downstairs  to  the  side  shows.  A  real  "Odiva"  act  with  more 
than  20  human  seals  in  the  large  swimming  tank  proved  the  most 
popular  attraction.  These  girls  displayed  diving  and  swimming  acts 
and  performed  difficult  feats  under  water.  The  sideshow  entitled 
"The  Latest  Invention  in  Music  Boxes" — was  a  large  box  resem- 
bling a  victrola  from  which  a  girl  sang  when  the  machine  was  prop- 
erly wound  up  and  the  coin  inserted.  The  Snake-Charmer  and 
Fortune-Teller  were  very  popular  side  shows  also. 

While  the  side-shows  and  booths  were  being  patronized,  the 
Barracks'  band  whose  services  were  donated  for  the  evening,  fur- 
nished music  for  dancing. 

The  girls  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  evening's  frolic  together  and 
felt  very  much  repaid  when  they  found  they  had  cleared  $443.00 
from  the  Circus.  More  than  1000  people  attended. 

Gymnasium  classes  have  been  started  by  the  club 
£irls» in  Cedarhurst,  Nassau  County,  L.  I.,  and  so 
popular  have  these  classes  become  that  the  girls 
have  voted  to  hold  them  in  place  of  dances.    The  evening  program 
lasts  two  hours  and  is  divided  as  follows : 

1.  Assembly  of  class;  2.  Tactics  (to  develop  attention  and  re- 
action) 3.  Free  exercise  (mostly  corrective)  ;  4.  Gymnastic  dancing 
(to  familiarize  girls  with  fundamental  steps)  ;  5.  Aesthetic  dancing, 
to  develop  grace  and  coordination;  6.  Folk  games  and  dances;  7. 
Games;  8.  Preliminary  practice  (preparing  teams  for  more  highly 
organized  games  as  Volley  Ball  and  Basket  Ball)  ;  9.  Free  Play 
10.  A  10-minute  sing  (singing  popular  songs,  and  encouraging  girls 
to  write  their  own  club  songs  and  develop  club  spirit). 

The  girls  are  taking  hold  of  the  work  with  enthusiasm  and  in 
the  spring  plan  to  have  inter-club  meets  not  only  in  games  but  in  all 
forms  of  gymnastic  activities.  They  are  also  working  up  to  a  sing 
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contest  among  the  various  villages  when  each  club  will  try  to  out- 
sing  the  others. 

Forums  have  also  been  started  by  the  girls'  club 
Forums  in  Nassau  County.  They  take  the  place  of  the 

monthly  business  meeting  of  the  girls'  club  and 
are  open  to  the  community.  These  forum  meetings  are  advertised, 
through  newspaper  articles,  church  and  school  announcements, 
posters  displayed  in  shop  windows  and  special  club  notices  sent  in 
postal  card  form  to  club  members.  The  subjects  thus  far  discussed 
have  been  Community  Service,  The  League  of  Nations,  Prohibition 
and  Americanism.  On  several  occasions  they  have  had  a  song-leader 
to  help  at  the  meeting.  They  have  now  allied  themselves  with  the 
National  Security  League  which  is  providing  them  with  profession- 
al men  who  volunteer  their  services  for  their  expenses.  One  of  the 
plans  for  the  future  is  to  get  up  debates  between  the  Community 
Service  Girls  and  the  men  of  the  American  Legion  Post  in  their 
towns  on  topics  of  civic,  national  and  international  interest. 

An  interesting  club  described  in  a  Cincinnati, 
Ushers'  Club  Ohio,  report  is  the  Ushers'  Club  which  ushers  at 

community  gatherings  of  all  sorts.  These  girls 
have  received  practical  instruction  in  ushering  and  have  the  highest 
standards  to  maintain.  On  Armistice  Day  they  performed  their 
first  duties  as  Community  League  ushers.  In  their  trim  white  mid- 
dies and  skirts  with  old  gold  ties  and  a  band  of  old  gold  ribbon  with 
the  name  "Community  Service  League"  printed  in  black,  they  pre- 
sented an  appearance  of  which  the  League  was  justly  proud. 

The  various  girls'  clubs  have  been  of  true  service 
Cooperation  in  giving  cheer  and  assistance  to  other  organiza- 

tions. In  Portsmouth,  Va.,  a  visit  to  the  City 
Almshouse  proved  a  real  blessing  to  the  inmates.  The  girls  and 
volunteer  workers  present  sang  and  distributed  little  tokens  among 
the  men  and  women.  Short  speeches  were  made  by  some  of  the 
adults  present.  Three  of  the  business  men  of  the  city  gave  the 
use  of  their  cars  to  carry  the  girls  to  the  Almshouse. 

In  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the  girls  contributed  seventy-five  gifts  for 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  to  give  to  the  Federal  Board  boys  at  their  party. 

The  Frankford  Girls'  Club  in  Philadelphia  entertained  the  men 
at  the  Seamen's  Institute  with  songs  and  dances.  Each  member 
was  encored  again  and  again.  The  men  were  so  appreciative  that 
the  girls  felt  amply  repaid  for  their  trip. 

At  the  request  of  the  American  Legion  a  committee  of  girls 
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from  the  Community  Service  Girls'  Club  of  Freeport,  L.  L,  solicited 
cakes,  sandwiches  and  lemons  for  a  dance  given  by  the  L/egion.  The 
same  girls  also  served  refreshments  at  the  dance.  At  the  request 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  some  of  the  girls  assisted  in  a  play  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Scouts. 


Storytelling 

Storytelling  is  the  oldest  art  in  the  world.  In  the  history  of 
race  expression  the  story  came  first,  then  story  acting  or  pan- 
tomime; then  rhythmic  chorus  accompanying  the  pantomime;  then 
the  dance  *  *  *  than  drama  itself. 

Storytelling  is  particularly  needed  in  this  day  and  generation 
as  "an  ally  in  awakening  a  love  of  good  literature";  while  "for 
foreign  children  it  preserves  what  is  best  in  the  home  land  of  their 
fathers."  It  is,  as  Maud  Summers  has  said,  "a  fortification 
against  the  materialism  and  sensationalism  of  life  in  city  streets" 
*  *  *  "a  revival  of  the  folk  spirit."  "There  is  no  trash  in 
folk  lore." 

Storytelling  appeals  to  young  and  old  alike.  It  can  hold  a 
group  of  children  spellbound;  it  can  likewise  enthrall  an  audience 
of  adult  immigrants.  There  is  a  report  of  the  magic  wrought  on 
adult  American  audiences  by  stories  told  by  a  librarian  in  the  New 
Jersey  pinelands  and  fishing  villages. 

While  the  best  storytellers  are  born,  not  made,  the  art  of 
storytelling  can  be  learned  by  keen  observation  and  diligent  prac- 
tice. 

Though  storytelling  is  the  oldest  of  the  arts  in  one  sense, 
as  an  organized  art  it  did  not  exist  in  America  until  1902.  That 
was  the  year  in  which  Miss  Marie  Shedlock,  the  best  known  Eng- 
lish storyteller,  first  came  to  the  United  States.  In  that  year 
the  Storytellers'  League  was  founded  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Storytelling  was  first  introduced  into  the  public  libraries  of 
America  in  1906.  In  that  year  storytelling  classes  were  held  in 
the  Library  of  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn;  also  in  that  year  story- 
telling classes  were  established  at  Teachers  College,  New  York 
City. 

Story  playing  later  became  a  part  of  this  work  which  rapidly 
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spread  until  storytelling  became  a  part  of  school  work,  play- 
ground work,  work  at  evening  centers  in  settlements,  Sunday- 
schools  and  dubs. 

BOOKS  ON  STORYTELLING 

(Librarians  and  educators  seem  to  agree  that  two 
of  the  oustanding  books  on  storytelling  are  How 
to  Tell  Stories  to  Children  by  Sarah  Cone  Bryant 
and  The  Art  of  Storytelling  by  Marie  Shedlock.) 

AMATEUR  PLAYS  AND  DRAMATICS 

By  Evelyn  Hilliard,  Theodora  McCormack  and  Kate  Oglebay 

This  is  not  essentially  a  book  on  storytelling,  but  it  gives 
excellent  advice  on  story  playing,  analyzing  the  story  of  a 
play. 

ERUCATIONAL  DRAMATICS 

By  Emma  Sheridan  Fry, 

Published  by  Moffatt  Yard  &  Co.    50c. 

This  book  is  not  primarily  a  book  of  storytelling,  but 
it  gives  excellent  material  on  story  playing.  Its  analysis  of 
Cicily  and  the  Bears  for  story  playing  (Chapter  V,  page  31), 
is  excellent  in  its  practical  arrangement. 

GIRLS'  CLUBS 
By  Helen  J.  Ferris 

On  Page  151,  Miss  Ferris  says  that  girls  can  be  interested 
in  literature  by  having  stories  told  them.  They  will  then  ask 
for  books  by  the  same  author.  Rip  Van  Winkle  proved  very 
popular  in  this  case.  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar's  poems  proved 
exceedingly  interesting  to  colored  girls. 

GOOD  STORIES  FOR  GREAT  HOLIDAYS 
By  Francis  J.   Olcott 

This  book  contains  stories  suited  to  the  different  hero 
days  of  the  year. 

HOW  TO  TELL  STORIES  TO  CHILDREN 
By  Sarah  Cone  Bryant 

This  is  a  book  containing  an  enormous  amount  of  valu- 
able information.  It  is  compact,  simple  and  clear.  It  will 
prove  invaluable  both  to  the  experienced  and  inexperienced 
storyteller.  It  is  one  of  the  most  practical,  as  well  as  the 
most  poetic  book  on  the  subject.  It  tells  how  to  tell  a  story 
and  gives  examples  of  different  kinds  of  stories,  as  well  as 
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different  kinds  of  audiences.     It  gives  a  list  of  stories  run- 
ning from  the  kindergarten  to  the  sixth  grade. 

MANUAL  OF  STORIES 
By  William  Bryon  Forbush 

This  book  gives  a  very  great  deal  of  material  on  the  art 
of  storytelling,  but  none  of  it  is  condensed.  It  is  essentially 
a  book  to  be  read  on  a  long  vacation  rather  than  to  be  delved 
into  during  busy  months.  It  does  not  give  things  in  a  nut- 
shell. It  takes  up,  among  other  things,  The  Continued  Story 
as  Drama  (page  51).  It  also  gives  a  list  of  serial  stories 
classified  by  ages  (page  53),  but  does  not  tell  where  these 
stories  can  be  had.  "Bottle  Story  People"  which  this  book 
takes  up  in  detail  seems  rather  an  uninteresting  sequence  of 
chapters — more  apt  to  confuse  with  detail  than  to  enlighten 
with  fact. 

PROBLEMS  OF  DRAMATIC  PLAY 
By  Mrs.  Howard   S.  Braucher, 
Published  by 

The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America, 
Pamphlet  No.  108,  5c. 

This  little  pamphlet  takes  up  the  subject  of  storytelling 
and  story  playing  as  well  as  drama,  and  is  invaluable  because 
it  sets  practical  material  before  the  reader  in  the  briefest  pos- 
sible space.  It  does  for  the  storyteller  in  pamphlet  form 
what  Sarah  Cone  Bryant  does  in  book  form.  It  gives  an 
excellent  list  of  stories  as  well  as  suggestions. 

REPORT  ON  STORYTELLING 
THE  PLAYGROUND,  August,  1918. 

This  report  is  valuable  because  it  touches  on  so  many 
phases  of  storytelling,  and  because  it  gives  an  outline  of  the 
whole  storytelling  movement  in  America.  It  gives  details  of 
storytelling  as  used  in  playgrounds,  particularly  in  cities.  It 
also  discusses  the  value  of  folk  tales  for  adult  audiences  com- 
posed of  immigrants ;  it  indicates  the  relation  of  the  folk  tale 
to  folk  dance  and  folk  song.  It  also  suggests  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  storyteller. 

SOME  GREAT  STORIES  AND  HOW  TO  TELL  THEM 
By  Richard  Thomas  Wyche 

This  book  takes  up  such  subjects  as  Storytelling  in  the 
Sunday  School,  Library,  Playground,  Kindergarten,  Home 
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and  Social  Circle,  and  in  Leagues  and  Clubs,  devoting  a 
chapter  to  each.  It  gives  a  bibliography  and  takes  up  ver- 
sions of  the  stories  of  Ulysses,  King  Arthur,  Beowolf,  etc. 
It  deals  exclusively  with  these  sagas,  but  does  not  give  any 
definite  material.  It  is  a  better  book  for  boys  than  for  girls 
as  the  material  it  suggests  would  not  appeal  to  a  girl  audience. 

STORYTELLING  POEMS 
Collected  by  Francis  J.  Olcott 

This  is  a  collection  of  famous  poems,  each  poem  contain- 
ing a  definite  story.  All  the  storyteller  has  to  do  is  to  memor- 
ize the  poems  collected  here. 

STORIES  THAT  HAVE  PROVED  POPULAR  WITH  OLDER  BOYS 

in  the  series  of 

FAVORITE  STORIES  OF  THE  LIBRARY  READING  CLUBS 
Published  by  the  New  York  Library  1915.    Price  5c. 

This  pamphlet  is  good  because  it  gives  a  definite  and  com- 
prehensive list  of  stories  for  boys.  Its  value  lies  in  the  fact 
that  these  stories  have  all  been  tried  out  on  boy  audiences. 

THE  ART  OF  STORYTELLING 

By  Marie  Shedlock, 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York 

This  book  goes  more  deeply  into  the  history  and  philos- 
ophy underlying  the  art  of  storytelling  than  does  any  other 
book.  It  discusses  the  art  of  the  storyteller  from  every  angle ; 
gives  splendid  examples  of  what  stories  to  tell  for  different 
types  of  audiences  and  is  written  in  a  fascinating  style.  It 
discusses  the  reaction  of  different  kinds  of  audiences,  such 
as  the  Celtic  type  of  audience,  where  it  illuminatingly  says  that 
"The  Celtic  imagination  can  never  be  content  with  the  stuff 
of  every  day.  It  loves  splendor."  This  book  tells  the  story- 
teller what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do.  It  enlarges  the  mental 
horizon  of  the  reader.  On  page  97  it  gives  a  poem  called 
The  Child  by  Ethel  Clifford — a  piece  of  poetry  that  will  be 
invaluable  to  workers  in  the  storytelling  field. 

THE  OUT-DOOR  STORY  BOOK 
By  Caroline  Sherwin  Bailey, 
Published  by  The  Pilgrim  Press, 
Boston,  Mass. 

This  book  is  splendid  for  very  little  children.  It  gives  a 
set  of  excellent  stories  serviceable  in  their  simplicity  and 
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their  sense  of  climax.  These  stories  teach  the  children  to 
observe  the  beauty  and  wonder  of  nature.  The  stories  are 
brief,  and  as  they  are  arranged  in  this  book,  are  all  ready  to 
tell.  All  the  storyteller  has  to  do  is  to  learn  them.  They  are 
written  in  such  a  style  that  they  can  be  readily  memorized 
by  the  storyteller.  Their  appeal  to  children,  both  boys  and 
girls,  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  have  action  and  conversation 
splendidly  mingled. 

These  stories  are  divided  according  to  the  seasons  of  the 
year.  There  are  stories  of  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn  and 
Winter.  The  book  has  an  interesting  preface  dealing  with 
methods  of  storytelling. 

Franklin  K.  Mathiews  of  the  Boy  Scouts  reports  that  a 
necessary  part  of  boys'  hikes  and  campfires  is  the  campfire  story. 
Short  stories  by  Kipling,  Conan  Doyle,  Stevenson,  Washington 
Irving  and  Richard  Harding  Davis  are  recommended  for  use,  as 
are  the  following: 

Around  the  Fire  by  Burr 

Around  the  Camp  Fire  by  C.  G.  D.  Roberts 

Told  by  the  Camp  Fire  by  F.  H.  Cheley 

For  a  book  or  two  of  Indian  Legends,  there  are  none  better 
than  George  B.  Grinnell's  Black  Feet  Indian  Stories  and  the 
Punishment  of  the  Stingy. 

Storytelling  is  also  a  part  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls'  program. 
They  recommend  a  book  of  Indian  stories  for  Camp  Fire  Girls, 
called  Joyful  Star  by  Emelyn  Newcomb  Partridge. 

WHAT  TO  STRIFE  FOR  IN  STORYTELLING 

(These  precepts  are  taken  from  How  to  Tell 
Stories  to  Children  by  Sarah  Cone  Bryant,  and 
The  Art  of  Storytelling  by  Marie  Shedlock.) 

The  story-teller  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  main  things  that 
make  a  story  interesting  to  an  audience  are : 

Close  logical  sequence 

A  single  point  of  view 

Simple  language 

The  point  at  the  end  to  be  kept  in  mind  from  the  beginning 
and  worked  toward  as  one  works  toward  a  goal 

The  test  of  a  story  is :  Is  it  good  literature  ? 

Has  it  appeal?  Has  it  action?  Does  it  move  toward  a  cli- 
max? 
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Marie  Shedlock  says  that  stories  which  are  told  to  children 
should  "contain  all  the  essentials  for  the  child's  script  on  the  road 
of  life." 

Children  can  be  enthralled  by  a  story  in  two  ways.  They 
can  be  held  by  the  plot  of  the  story,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  poetry, 
they  can  be  "carried  away  with  the  beauty  of  the  sound." 

In  selecting  stories,  the  storyteller  can  ask  herself  such  ques- 
tions as: 

Would  this  story  interest  foreign  children? 

Would  this  story  interest  both  American  and  foreign  children  ? 

Would  this  story  Americanize? 

Would  this  story  interest  from  its  fairy  tale  or  its  folk  quali- 
ties? 

Would  this  story  (such  as  the  tale  of  Dick  Whittington)  have 
a  bearing  on  vocational  ideas? 

Would  this  story  naturally  turn  a  child's  thoughts  toward 
perseverance?  Patriotism?  Unselfishness?  Courage? 

What  environment  or  audience  is  the  story  I  have  in  mind 
best  adapted  to?  Is  it  out  of  the  range  of  my  listener?  Is  it 
best  suited  to  a  school,  a  library  or  a  club? 

Sarah  Cone  Bryant  says  that  one  of  the  essentials  in  bringing 
storyteller  and  audience  together  is  the  way  in  which  they  are 
placed.  A  storyteller  must  take  up  a  position  that  will  make  it 
seem  she  is  telling  a  story  to  all  the  children,  and  not  to  just 
certain  children  on  one  side  of  the  room.  The  children  should 
sit  in  a  semicircle,  with  the  storyteller  in  the  center.  There  must 
be  space  enough  between  the  children  and  the  storyteller  so  that 
they  can  center  their  attention  on  her  without  uncomfortable 
craning  to  watch  her.  The  audience  should  sit  so  that  the  light 
does  not  strike  directly  in  their  eyes. 

WHAT  TO  AVOID  IN  STORYTELLING 
(A  few  "don'ts"  garnered  from  Marie  Shedlock  and  Sarah  C.  Bryant) 

Don't  moralize.  Explanations  and  moralizing  are  mostly 
sheer  clutter. 

Don't  introduce   unfamiliar   works   too   often. 

Don't  overexplain.     Be  simple. 

Don't  fail  to  gauge  the  mental  caliber  of  your  audience. 
People  like  what  they  know. 

Don't  tell  groups  of  unrelated  stories. 

Don't  tell  too  many  stories  at  one  time  and  so  confuse  the 
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minds  of  the  listeners.    Gauge  your  stories  according  to  the  space 
of  time  they  have  to  fill. 

STORIES  FOR  VERY  LITTLE  CHILDREN 


Red  Riding  Hood 

The  Pox  and  the  Grapes 

The  Mouse  and  the  Lion 


The  Three  Bears 

Cindrella 

The  Sleeping  Beauty 


STORIES  FOR  OLDER  CHILDREN 

Dick  Whittington  is  the  type  of  story  that  perennially  inter- 
ests both  boys  and  girls. 

The  Pied  Piper  is  another  story  that  interests  both  boys  and 
girls. 

Of  Greek  stories,  the  stories  of  Persephone  and  Arachne  are 
interesting  both  to  boys  and  girls. 


STORIES  FOR  BOYS 

Horatius  at  the  Bridge 
Ulysses 

Stories  of  King  Arthur 
Hiawatha 
Beowulf 
Robin  Hood 
Rip  Van  Winkle 
Bunny     Cottontail     by     Ernest 
Thompson  Seton 


STORIES    FOR    GIRLS 

Jeanne  d'Arc 
Rapunsel 

Rose  White  and  Rose  Red 
The  Little  Mermaid 
The  Snow  Queen 
Rip.  Van  Winkle 
Bunny    Cottontail,    by    Ernest 
Thompson  Seton 


STORY  PLAYING 

Story  playing  is  the  step  that  lies  between  storytelling  and 
drama.  When  the  audience  ceases  to  become  passive  and 
wishes  to  be  active,  story  playing  begins.  The  best  method  of 
story  playing  is  to  tell  a  story  to  a  group  of  children  and  then 
have  them  act  it  out  afterwards  either  in  pantomime  or  with 
words,  according  to  what  is  desired. 

The  value  of  story  playing  is  discussed  in  How  to  Tell 
Stories  to  Children  by  Sarah  Cone  Bryant,  page  116.  Of  story 
playing  she  says  "The  children  of  the  schools  where  storytelling 
and  dramatics  were  practiced  were  startlingly  better  in  reading, 
in  attentiveness  and  in  general  power  of  expression."  Experts 
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in  directing  story  playing  declare  that  it  develops  good  English, 
initiative  and  appreciation  of  literature  as  nothing  else  can. 

Miss  Bryant  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  stories  for 
acting  for  little  children  are  Red  Riding  Hood,  The  Mouse  and 
the  Lion,  The  Pox  and  the  Grapes  and  Cicily  and  the  Bears. 
Other  experts  have  found  that  Rip  Van  Winkle,  The  Pied  Piper 
of  Hamlin,  Persephone  and  Arachne  are  excellent  stories  for  story 
playing  for  older  children. 

In  Amateur  Plays  and  Dramatics  by  Evelyn  Milliard  there  is 
an  analysis  of  the  play  The  Enchanted  Garden  which  shows  how 
story  playing  may  be  stimulated.  While  a  play  instead  of  a 
story  is  used  for  the  basis  of  this  work,  the  results  are  the  same. 

A  splendid  chapter  on  story  playing  (Chapter  V)  is  to  be 
found  in  Educational  Dramatics  by  Emma  Sheridan  Fry.  It 
gives  excellent  advice  and  shows  exactly  how  a  story  may  be 
developed.  A  full  analysis  of  Cicily  and  the  Bears  is  given  from 
the  story  playing  point  of  view. 

Most  educators  are  agreed  that  in  story  playing  it  is  well 
to  avoid  such  stories  as  have  too  great  an  emphasis  on  the  love 
element.  Choose  rather  stories  which  have  to  do  with  adventure 
or  magic.  Naturally  for  story  playing  the  story  must  contain  ac- 
tion. Some  interesting  comments  on  story  playing  will  be  found 
in  Problems  of  Dramatic  Play  by  Mrs.  Howard  Braucher,  price 
5c,  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  1  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

There  is  an  analysis  of  Christina  Rosetti's  Pageant  of  Months 
for  story  playing  to  be  found  in  How  to  Produce  Children's 
Plays  by  Constance  D.  Mackay.  Also  in  this  volume  is  found 
a  similar  analysis  on  Browning's  Pied  Piper. 
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BUILDINGS  REMODELLED  FOR  COMMUNITY  PURPOSES 

In  1917  a  Community  Club  was  organized  at  Elgin,  Illinois, 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  farmers  and  townspeople.  A  club  house 
was  wanted,  and  the  old  Elgin  opera  house  was  purchased.  At 
that  time  the  building  was  little  more  than  four  brick  walls,  it 
being  forty  by  eighty  feet  in  dimension,  with  a  basement  and 
two  stories  above.  An  architect  was  employed  to  make  plans 
for  the  remodelling  of  the  building  into  a  modern  country  club 
house.  Nothing  of  this  sort  had  ever  before  been  attempted  in  a 
small  village,  and  many  were  the  stumbling  blocks  placed  in  the 
way.  Despite  the  predictions  of  many  that  "it  couldn't  be  done," 
Elgin  now  has  a  community  house  with  splendid  facilities  for 
conducting  such  activities  as  picture  shows,  entertainments,  ban- 
quets, games,  dances.  The  building  has  now  been  in  operation 
for  some  time  under  the  management  of  the  club,  and  it  is  satis- 
factory in  every  way. 

In  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  a  building  formerly  the  home  of 
Gordon  Academy  was  remodelled  at  the  expense  of  the  city. 
Careful  attention  was  given  to  furnishings  and  equipment,  and 
this  community  house  is  now  functioning  successfully.  It  con- 
tains a  living  room,  lecture  room,  banquet  hall,  kitchen,  office, 
club  rooms  and  gymnasium,  with  shower  baths  and  lockers. 

At  Butler,  Pennsylvania,  a  three-story  structure,  formerly 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  was  taken  over  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  a  community  building.  It  has  been  remodelled  and  now  pro- 
vides rooms  for  holding  meetings  of  all  kinds,  a  lunch  room, 
rest  rooms,  and  an  auditorium.  In  the  building  are  lodged  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Butler  County  Farm  Bureau,  the 
Business  Men's  Association,  the  State  Highway  Department,  the 
Butler  Auto  Club,  and  various  other  associations  dealing  with 
community  development. 

The  old  Moss  Residence  at  Oakland,  California,  has  been 
converted  by  the  city  into  a  Municipal  Country  Club,  adjoining 
a  playground  and  athletic  field.  This  house  was  built  a  genera- 
tion ago  and  is  one  of  the  best  remaining  specimens  of  the 
old  California  architecture.  In  the  south  wing  of  the  building 
were  put  shower  baths,  dressing  rooms,  toilet  and  locker  rooms 
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for  men,  women  and  children.  The  main  portion  of  the  building 
contains  a  rest  room  for  women,  meeting  rooms  for  clubs  and  so- 
cieties, a  branch  library  and  a  tea  room.  Light  refreshments, — 
tea,  coffee,  milk,  and  soft  drinks  are  for  sale  here.  Mr.  De 
Groot  says:  "The  idea  of  converting  the  old  homestead  of  a 
generation  ago  into  a  recreation  center  for  the  entire  neighbor- 
hood of  today  is  a  thing  that  is  new  to  us  who  come  from 
Eastern  cities,  and  it  is  an  idea  which  we  shall  carry  back  to 
our  people  with  a  great  deal  of  interest." 

The  community  house  at  Rutland,  Vermont,  is  a  three-story 
brick  building  which  was  erected  about  1850  and  originally  occu- 
pied by  the  Bank  of  Rutland.  Subsequently  it  was  enlarged  and 
used  as  a  residence.  In  1915  the  property  was  purchased  by  ex- 
Governor  John  A.  Mead  and  presented  as  a  Christmas  gift  to 
the  Congregational  Church  to  be  used  as  a  general  center  for 
wholesome  recreation.  A  central  heating  plant  for  the  house 
and  gymnasium  has  been  installed  in  the  basement,  and  electric 
lights  provided.  Hard  wood  floors  have  been  laid  in  all  the 
rooms.  The  walls  have  been  repapered  and  many  repairs  have 
been  made.  A  large  room  at  the  right  of  the  main  entrance 
is  used  for  reception  purposes  and  small  gatherings.  Across 
the  hall  are  men's  club  rooms,  and  a  small  office,  dining  room, 
spacious  kitchen  and  pantry  are  also  located  on  this  floor.  On 
the  second  floor  are  rooms  used  for  the  women's  and  girls' 
societies  of  the  church,  and  for  other  club  purposes.  The  gym- 
nasium is  in  a  new  building,  the  main  floor  of  which  is  given 
over  to  a  simple  room,  two  stories  high,  for  games,  dancing, 
gymnastic  exercises  and  entertainments.  There  is  a  large  stage 
with  dressing  rooms  at  either  side.  Locker  rooms  and  shower 
baths  are  provided  in  the  basement.  A  tennis  court  is  laid 
out  on  the  grounds  to  the  south  of  the  gymnasium. 

At  Clarinda,  Iowa,  a  fine  armory  building  which  had  been 
little  used  has  been  taken  over  and  adapted  for  use  as  a  com- 
munity building.  It  is  the  headquarters  for  the  Greater  Clarinda 
Club,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Red  Cross,  and  any  other 
organization  which  is  nonsectarian,  nonpartisan,  and  whose  aim 
is  the  common  welfare. 

A  new  non-sectarian  community  house,  promoted  by  the 
National  Catholic  War  Council  was  opened  in  the  old  Ursuline 
Convent  at  Toledo,  Ohio.  In  addition  to  community  house  fea- 
tures it  will  provide  a  home  for  one  hundred  working  girls  of 
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small  income.  There  are  no  restrictions  as  to  creed.  The  building 
provides  meeting  places  for  clubs,  rest  rooms,  reading  rooms, 
domestic  science  and  English  classes. 

An  old  settlement  building  in  Denver  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  Denver  Federation  for  Charity  and  Philanthropy  and 
remodelled  into  a  community  center.  This  includes  a  day  nursery, 
club  rooms  for  boys  and  girls  and  living  rooms  for  the  residents, 
as  well  as  a  gymnasium  (which  is  well  adapted  for  community 
gatherings,)  with  shower  baths  and  locker  rooms. 

At  Cedar  Springs,  Michigan,  the  school  district  secured  the 
Congregational  Church  building  which  was  altered  and  equipped 
by  public  subscription  for  use  as  a  school  community  center. 

At  La  Porte,  Indiana,  the  Women's  Association  secured 
from  the  county  commissioner  the  old  jail  building  for  six 
months'  trial  as  a  social  center.  Citizens  contributed  funds  and 
the  building  was  equipped  for  $275.00  and  maintained  at  $125.00 
per  year.  This  experiment  was  so  successful  that  several  inter- 
ested citizens  subscribed  money  for  a  new  building  which  is 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

The  old  Court  House  at  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  was 
remodelled  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Industrial  Club,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Civic  League  and  various  women's  organizations. 

The  old  Detroit  University  School  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
Detroit  Recreation  Commission  and  remodelled  for  a  Community 
Club  Center.  The  Commission  will  use  a  part  of  the  old  dormi- 
tory as  its  headquarters. 

After  three  years  of  satisfactory  operation  along  the  lines  of 
Associated  Charity  work  the  Salem  (Ohio)  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  realized  the  need  for  a  center  for  constructive  work 
among  the  children  of  the  families  visited.  The  opportunity  came 
to  secure  a  house,  formerly  a  residence,  at  a  very  low  rental. 
This  is  called  the  Community  House,  in  which  have  been  estab- 
lished a  free  clinic,  night  classes  for  foreigners,  a  men's  club, 
manual  training  classes,  dramatic  clubs,  and  similar  activities. 
There  is  also  a  library  and  a  pool  room. 

The  J.  Franklin  Bell  Post  of  the  American  Legion,  Cedar- 
hurst,  Long  Island,  has  accepted  for  a  club  house  the  handsome 
summer  residence  of  A.  Adelberg.  This  $100,000  gift  is  to  be 
used  jointly  by  the  American  Legion  and  the  Community 
Service  Club  as  a  community  center. 

The  Community  House  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  is  a  remodelled 
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two-story  building  in  the  center  of  the  city.  It  has  an  auditorium 
seating  600,  dance  floor,  assembly  rooms,  offices  and  cloak  rooms. 
The  cost  of  alteration  and  equipment  was  $12,000. 

At  Harbor  Beach,  Michigan,  a  building  in  the  center  of  the 
town  has  been  secured  and  successfully  remodelled  for  a  com- 
munity center,  with  an  auditorium,  gymnasium,  locker  rooms  and 
shower  baths,  bowling  alleys,  rest  rooms,  library,  club  rooms, 
men's  smoking  room,  and  a  ball  room  with  kitchen  adjoining. 

The  old  Palace  Hotel  at  Montgomery,  New  York,  has 
been  presented  to  the  town  by  several  public  spirited  citizens,  and 
will  be  operated  as  a  community  center  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Protestant  churches. 

Richmond,  Virginia,  has  a  Unity  Club  occupying  an  old 
school  building  which  has  been  adapted  for  club  purposes.  It 
houses  a  monthly  clinic,  an  auditorium,  movie  shows,  dramatics, 
girls'  activities,  dances. 

At  Roslyn  Park,  Long  Island,  an  old  farm  house  and  barn 
known  as  the  Warnoch  property  was  purchased  by  the  Roslyn 
Neighborhood  Association  and  remodelled  for  use  as  a  community 
building.  The  barn  was  converted  into  a  bungalow,  and  first 
used  as  a  gymnasium.  Before  and  during  the  war  the  building 
has  served  countless  purposes.  It  is  equipped  with  a  library  of 
nearly  2,000  volumes,  lecture  rooms,  assembly  hall,  club  rooms, 
and  other  facilities. 

The  community  house  at  Holden,  Massachusetts,  is  a  fine 
old  three-story  colonial  mansion  built  on  land  formerly  the  prop- 
erty of  John  Hancock.  It  is  of  brick,  three  stories  high,  painted 
colonial  buff  with  white  trimmings.  Care  was  taken  in  remodel- 
ling to  retain  fireplaces  in  all  the  rooms,  as  well  as  many 
other  colonial  features.  On  the  first  floor  are  an  assembly  hall, 
with  dancing  floor,  a  public  reading  room,  two  dressing  rooms 
and  a  tea  room.  On  the  second  floor  a  reading  room,  pool  room, 
Boy  Scout  room  and  kitchen.  On  the  third  floor  are  five  living 
rooms  occupied  by  the  family  of  the  caretaker.  The  basement 
contains  a  large  store  room. 

Sangerfield,  New  York,  has  a  community  house  which  was 
originally  the  family  residence  of  Dr.  Medina  Preston.  The 
plans  for  remodelling  call  for  a  reading  room,  dancing  room  and 
assembly  hall,  pool  and  billiard  room,  offices,  smaller  club  rooms. 

At  Hilburn,  New  York,  a  building  known  as  the  Wormley 
House  has  been  leased  for  a  community  center.  A  reading  room 
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and  game  room  are  now  in  use,  and  others  are  being  equipped 
for    various    activities. 

The  Burgone  Casino,  located  on  the  waterfront  at  Daytona, 
Florida,  was  given  to  the  city  by  the  Burgone  family  and  is  used 
as  a  community  center. 

The  Neighborhood  Association  of  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,  is 
housed  in  a  building  which  was  formerly  a  public  school.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  remodelling  has  adapted  the  building  for  a 
great  variety  of  community  activities. 

At  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  a  former  residence  building 
was  purchased  by  a  corporation  formed  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  community  center  and  is  fulfilling  its  purpose  admirably. 
The  building  is  a  two-story  structure  located  on  the  main  street 
of  the  town.  It  is  equipped  with  a  general  reading  room,  as- 
sembly room,  cafe,  rest  rooms,  a  nursery,  and  offices.  It  also 
houses  a  bakery  shop  and  an  insurance  office,  the  rental  of 
which  help  in  maintenance  expenses.  The  building  is  very 
largely  used  for  all  kinds  of  community  activities. 

The  Memorial  Commission  of  Independence,  Iowa,  has  pur- 
chased the  Congregational  church  property  and  will  remodel  the 
building  as  a  community  memorial  to  the  "Boys  in  Blue  and 
Khaki." 

At  Eaton  Rapids,  Michigan,  a  memorial  community  house 
is  to  be  secured  by  remodelling  an  old  hall  at  a  cost  of  $10,000. 

The  city  of  Jamestown,  New  York,  has  purchased  the  his- 
toric homestead  of  Governor  Fenton,  New  York's  famous  Civil 
War  Governor,  and  friend  of  the  soldiers.  The  City  Council 
has  voted  to  remodel  the  old  mansion  into  a  modern  patriotic 
center  which  will  contain  social  and  recreation  rooms  for  the 
American  Legion,  the  G.  A.  R.,  the  Spanish  War  Veterans,  and 
all  other  patriotic  organizations. 

When  the  new  court  house  for  Brown  County,  Wisconsin,  was 
built  in  1912  the  County  Board  of  Commissioners  granted  the 
use  of  the  old  building  at  Green  Bay  to  the  women  of  the  com- 
munity. Five  thousand  dollars  equipped  and  furnished  the 
building;  all  sanitary  conveniences  were  put  in,  rest  rooms,  as- 
sembly rooms.  On  Sunday  afternoons  this  center  is  kept  open 
for  the  employed  young  women  of  the  town,  many  of  whom 
live  in  boarding  houses. 

The  Community  House  at  Oceanic,  New  Jersey,  was  formerly 
an  old  Presbyterian  Church,  remodeled  and  enlarged  at  a  cost 
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of  $4,500.  The  building  is  now  twice  its  original  size.  The 
main  hall  seating  about  400  persons  is  equipped  with  a  very 
large  stage  and  footlights,  and  other  electrical  equipment.  The 
stage  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  available  as  a  parlor,  reading  and 
game  room,  sewing  room,  or  dining  room,  according  to  the  wish 
of  the  organization  which  uses  it.  In  the  rear  of  the  stage  is  a 
well-equipped  kitchen,  and  a  women's  dressing  room.  A  gym- 
nasium is  installed  in  the  basement.  Two  lots  adjoining  have 
been  donated  to  the  House  and  will  be  used  for  tennis  and  other 
sports. 

The  City  Council,  the  Commercial  Club  and  the  Auto  Club 
of  Willmer,  Minnesota,  felt  that  there  was  special  need  for  a 
rest  and  recreation  center  for  women  and  children  from  the  rural 
districts  who  came  frequently  to  town  to  shop.  A  committee  was 
formed,  the  city  council  promising  to  give  a  certain  amount  to- 
wards the  upkeep  of  such  an  undertaking  and  to  furnish  the 
water  and  light.  The  home  of  a  widow  near  the  center  of  the 
town  was  decided  upon.  The  house  was  rented  for  $20  a  month 
and  the  services  of  the  woman  who  owned  it  cost  $13  a  month. 
She  has  her  quarters  on  the  third  floor.  The  house  has  become 
the  center  of  the  social  activities  of  the  town  and  during  the 
first  month  entertained  245  visitors.  The  attendance  is  constantly 
growing. 

The  Memorial  Committee  of  Middletown,  Maryland,  has 
purchased  the  Methodist  Church,  a  large  and  substantial  brick 
structure,  and  will  convert  it  into  a  community  building.  The 
end  of  the  auditorium  will  be  torn  out  and  a  modern  stage  will 
be  erected.  The  basement  will  be  converted  into  a  community 
room.  A  library  will  occupy  two  rooms  in  the  rear  of  the 
building. 

Victory  House  at  Reading,  Massachusetts,  was  formerly  a 
club  house  building  which  has  been  converted  into  a  memorial  and 
presented  to  the  Local  Post  of  the  American  Legion.  The  cost  of 
purchasing,  together  with  additions  and  improvements  will  amount 
to  approximately  $7,500. 

Marietta,  Pennsylvania,  has  recently  dedicated  a  community 
house  as  a  war  memorial.  The  property  and  house  was  the  gift 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Hiestand,  who  have  spent  $23,000  in 
purchasing  and  remodelling.  This  they  have  done  in  memory 
of  one  of  their  sons  who  was  killed  in  the  war.  The  people 
of  the  town  have  raised  $35,000  for  maintenance  and  for  the 
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equipment  of  a  swimming  pool  and  gymnasium.  No  trouble  or 
expense  has  been  spared  in  making  the  house  beautiful  and  suit- 
able for  its  purpose. 

At  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  a  building  which  was  orig- 
inally a  court  house  has  been  turned  over  to  the  several  veteran 
associations  by  the  city  as  a  memorial.  Funds  are  now  being 
raised  to  remodel  and  equip  the  building. 

At  Ventnor  City,  New  Jersey,  negotiations  were  recently  com- 
pleted for  the  purchase  of  the  clubhouse  property  at  5907  Win- 
chester Avenue,  which  is  to  be  dedicated  as  a  war  memorial. 
The  title  will  pass  to  the  members  of  James  Harvey  Post,  No. 
144  of  the  American  Legion.  The  members  of  this  Post  have  in- 
stituted a  campaign  for  funds,  setting  their  goal  at  $20,000. 

Under  the  auspices  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  two  frame  houses  have  been  bought  and  will  be  re- 
modelled for  a  community  center,  fully  equipped  with  gymnasium, 
club  rooms,  auditorium. 

The  community  house  at  Southport,  North  Carolina,  was 
originally  an  Academy  built  in  1847  and  used  for  school  pur- 
poses until  1918  when  the  local  Masonic  Lodge  secured  the  prop- 
erty and  remodelled  it  to  some  extent.  In  1917  the  building  was 
taken  over  as  the  Army  and  Navy  Club.  It  has  been  again 
remodelled  and  fully  equipped  for  club  activities.  An  auditorium 
has  been  added  with  stage  and  dressing  room  facilities. 


The  School  as  the  Community  Center 

In  an  article  in  the  January  issue  of  The  American  School, 
Josephine  Corliss  Preston  describes  a  valuable  plan  of  community 
center  work  which  is  operating  under  a  law  enacted  by  the  State 
of  Washington  in  1913.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  was  to 
offer  a  more  practical  program  of  work  in  the  schools,  and  to 
make  the  school  plants  more  adequately  serve  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  each  district.  Under  this  law  the  school  districts 
have  power  "to  erect  community  halls  and  teachers'  cottages,  and 
to  promote  and  facilitate  frequent  meetings  and  association  of 
the  people  in  discussion,  study,  improvement,  recreation,  and  other 
community  purposes." 
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In  describing  the   working  out  of   this   plan,    Mrs.    Preston 
writes  as  follows: 

"The  community  center  has  proved  to  be  the  open 
sesame  through  which  the  people  in  the  sparsely  settled 
and  rural  communities  have  entered  a  new  world,  found 
new  friends,  found  new  interest.  A  community  center  is, 
as  a  rule,  a  natural  trading  point  for  a  neighborhood  or  a 
large  consolidated  district.  The  county  superintendent 
makes  a  survey  of  the  county  and  arranges  the  school 
districts  into  groups  which  eventually  may  lead  to  a  con- 
solidation. This  is  an  important  fact  to  bear  in  mind  when 
grouping  districts  into  community  centers,  for  the  small 
weak  school  district  must  become  a  part  of  the  greater 
social  and  economic  unit  at  a  later  date. 

"After  the  districts  are  grouped  into  community  centers 
the  county  superintendent  appoints  one  of  the  teachers 
in  each  group  as  supervising  principal,  choosing  the  teacher 
who  is  best  fitted  for  leadership.  The  supervising  prin- 
cipal has  charge  of  the  plans  for  the  community  work  of 
the  center  and  works  under  the  direction  of  the  county 
superintendent.  The  teachers  and  school  directors  of  each 
school  in  the  community  center  assist  the  supervising  prin- 
cipal. Local  community  events  are  held  in  each  school 
and  several  times  a  year  there  are  community  events  at  the 
community  center  in  which  all  the  schools  of  the  group 
are  represented. 

"Thirty-three  of  the  thirty-nine  counties  of  the  State  of 
Washington   now   have   every    school    district    included    in 
some  community  center  and  there  are  but  twenty- four  dis- 
tricts out  of  the  2528  districts  of  the  state  not  included  in 
some  community  center.     The  activities  in  the  community 
centers   have   been    the   pulling    forces    that    have    coaxed, 
and  have  brought  people  together  across  all  lines  of  creeds, 
partisanship,    neighborhood    feuds,   district   boundaries,    re- 
ligious  beliefs,    and    a    hundred    and    one   petty    obstacles 
that  have  stood  like  stone  walls  for  so  many  years." 
The   activities  covered   in  the   programs   of   these   commun- 
ity   centers    include    patriotic    rallies    and    pageants,    health    cru- 
sades,   thrift    campaigns,    Red    Cross,    and    work    with    the    for- 
eign-born.    Night   schools   and    naturalization   classes    have    been 
established    for    foreigners.     Continuation    classes    are    conducted 
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evenings  for  the  benefit  of  young  men  and  young  women  who 
were  obliged  to  go  to  work  at  an  early  age,  as  well  as  for  the 
adult  who  feels  the  needs  of  further  training.  Libraries  have  been 
established,  and  books  and  magazines  distributed  to  needy  com- 
munities. Another  group  of  activities  is  the  improving  of 
school  grounds  and  the  installation  of  playground  apparatus; 
adding  community  equipment  to  school  houses;  the  installing  of 
the  hot  lunch  system ;  raising  money  to  buy  phonographs,  pictures, 
books ;  community  clean-up  days ;  county- wide  contests  in  spelling, 
sewing,  cooking,  canning,  manual  training  and  declamation ;  com- 
munity, county  and  state  fairs;  boys'  and  girls'  club  work;  lyceum 
courses,  motion  pictures,  community  sings,  lectures  and  debates, 
field  meets  and  festivals. 

Another  important  factor  in  this  plan  is  the  development 
of  the  teachers'  cottage.  Reports  prove  conclusively  that  one  of 
the  strongest  influences  for  centralizing  community  activity  around 
the  chool  is  the  inexpensive  and  compact  little  cottage  for  the 
teacher.  Approval  of  plans  for  these  cottages  and  for  community 
halls  is  vested  in  a  Rural  Life  Commission  composed  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  head  of  the  Extension 
Department  of  the  State  College,  the  head  of  the  Extension  De- 
partment of  the  State  University,  and  the  county  superintendent. 
These  four  appoint  a  fifth  member  from  each  county  and  a  sixth 
and  a  seventh  member,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  woman,  from  each 
school  district.  These  last  three  members,  together  with  the 
county  boards  of  education  form  what  is  called  the  Educational 
Council.  A  state  conference  of  community  center  leaders  is 
held  each  year  in  order  to  give  recognition  to  these  voluntary 
workers,  and  to  give  unity  to  the  community  center  work. 

The  various  goals  to  which  community  center  work  branches 
out  are:  consolidation  of  schools,  better  cooperation  of  home  and 
school,  to  broaden  and  unify  community  interest,  to  bring  about 
standardization  of  rural  schools,  to  establish  good  high  schools, 
to  organize  classes  in  foreign  communities  so  that  there  shall  not 
be  an  illiterate  in  any  school  district  in  the  state,  to  give  to  the 
people  of  the  state  and  to  their  children  an  education  that  shall 
develop  in  them  100  per  cent  Americanism,  to  touch  the  soul  of 
the  foreign  born  with  the  spirit  of  our  American  ideals  and 
character. 
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Annual   Reunion   and  Conferences   of   the 
Alumni  Association  at  Teachers'  College 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City 

At  the  special  session  on  Physical  Education,  Miss  Bird 
Larson  spoke  of  the  Alumni  interested  in  physcal  education 
as  "the  family"  and  introduced  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood  as  "one 
we  like  to  think  of  as  father  of  the  family." 

Dr.  Wood  gave  a  few  words  of  greeting,  speaking  of  the 
fact  that  more  emphasis  was  being  placed  on  physical  educa- 
tion today  than  had  been  done  since  the  days  of  Greece.  He 
also  spoke  of  the  Federal  bill  which  had  recently  been  in- 
troduced, appropriating  $10,000,000  to  encourage  universal 
physical  education  in  the  United  States.  He  hoped  this  bill  or 
one  like  it  would  pass  and  said  of  course  such  a  bill  would  af- 
fect the  demand  for  teachers.  He  hoped  they  would  be  alive 
to  this  emergency  and  help  communities  to  benefit  by  their 
experience.  It  might  only  be  a  fad  and  yet  it  might  carry 
over  into  programs  of  legislation.  The  Alumni  is  helping  to 
determine  what  it  will  do. 

Dr.  Meylan,  the  second  speaker,  was  introduced  as  perhaps 
the  best-known  man  among  physical  directors  of  colleges. 
His  subject  was  the  New  Program  of  Physical  Education  at 
Columbia.  He  explained  that  it  was  not  a  new  program  but 
simply  a  result  of  development.  He  stated  that  a  man  grad- 
uating from  college  should  have: 

1.  Health  and  vitality 

2.  Good  carriage  and  harmonious  development 

3.  Body  control    under   all    conditions 

4.  Knowledge  of  and  love  for  various  forms  of  exercise 

5.  Knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  personal  and  commun- 

ity   hygiene. 

He  felt  that  physical  education  should  be  nearly  complete  on 
entrance,  and  the  Freshman  class  at  Columbia  had  been  divided 
into  three  groups: 

Group  (a)  was  composed  of  those  who  possessed  a  fairly 
complete  knowledge  of  physical  education.     This 
group  could   elect  physical   activities   and   consti- 
tuted in  1919  from  18  to  20  per  cent  of  the  class. 
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Group  (b)  was  composed  of  those  who  had  not  yet  attained 
a  fundamental  physical  education.  This  group 
constituted  75  per  cent. 

Group  (c)  was  composed  of  those  who  were  handicapped  by 
some  physical  disability.  These  were  given  a 
course  adapted  to  their  individual  needs.  This 
group  constituted  5  per  cent. 

The  program  at  Columbia  he  said,  consisted  of:  1.  Medical 
examinations  of  students  once  a  year;  2.  Hygiene  instruction 
(personal  and  community)  ;  3.  Physical  training  instruction 

He  described  the  following  tests  which  constituted  the  defi- 
nite standard  of  proficiency  to  be  attained  in  the  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years. 

Group  A  Test  (for  electives  in  Freshman  and  Sophomore  class.) 

One  lap  176  Yards,  21  Minimum  50  points 

sec.  10  points      22  1/5  sec  8  points 

High  jump  4  feet  6  in. "        "          4  feet  2  in  "       " 

Rope    Climb    20    feet  5  feet  "      " 

Bar  Vault  5  feet  6  in.    "       "         20  fet  and  rturn  "      " 

cross  Swimming  "       " 

Swimming  ___ 

40  points 

The  swimming  requirement  includes  either  diving  or  jumping 
in  and  coming  up  smiling  thus  showing  self-control  in  the  water. 
Dr.  Meylan  said  18  to  20%  could  pass  this  test  this  last 
year  on  entering — the  former  percentage  having  never  been 
over  14*/2%.  He  attributed  this  larger  percentage  to  the 
army  and  navy  training  the  men  had  had. 

Final  Examination   (Freshman  required  course  in  1st  term) 

Physical  Education  A  1  Indoor  Points 

Running  High  Jump  12 

Bar  Vault  12 

Rope  Climb  6 

One  Lap  Run  10 

Three   Lap   Run   Indoors  10 

Daily  Work — carriage — effort — proficiency  50 

100 
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Freshman  2nd  term  (outdoor) 
Physical  Education  A  2  Points 

High    Horizontal    Bar — Three    Mounts 

Running  Broad  Jump 

One  Half  Mile  Run  12 

Swimming  20 

Daily   Work:  50 


Physical  Education  B  1 

Chinning  (High  Bar) 

One    Standing    Broad    Jump 

Six  Lap  Run  (Indoors) 

Swimming 

Daily  Work 
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Physical  Education  B  2 

Three   Standing  Broad  Jumps 

Mile  Run 

Hand  Ball 

Swimming 

Daily  Work 


Dr.  Meylan  said  that  handball  had  been  selected  as  the  game 
for  the  Sophomore  test  because  they  felt  that  handball  was  a 
most  useful  game  and  one  the  individual  was  most  likely  to 
continue.  He  felt  that  this  was  to  be  the  game  of  the  future 
in  our  American  cities.  The  exercise  was  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive requiring  no  equipment  but  a  fifty-cent  ball.  A  handball 
court,  he  said,  could  be  set  up  anywhere  where  there  was  a 
smooth  wall.  The  game  was  adaptable  to  all  ages  and  could 
be  mild  or  strenuous  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  court,  the 
speed  of  the  ball  and  whether  you  played  singles  or  doubles. 

Miss  Larson  introduced  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Reilly,  the  third 
speaker,  as  the  originator  of  the  plan  of  "Rational  Athletics" 
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in  Public  School  No.  33,  the  Bronx,  and  saying  that  if  more 
elementary  schools  had  used  this  plan  she  believed  Dr.  Mey- 
lan's  entrance  per  cent  of  eighteen  would  be  increased. 

Mr.  Reilly  said  he  had  tried  to  do  in  the  elementary 
schools  what  Dr.  Meylan  had  been  tryng  to  do  in  College. 
However,  in  the  elementary  school  one  was  working  with 
100%  new  citizenship  and  he  therefore  felt  that  Dr.  Wood  and 
Dr.  Meylan,  the  great  originators  of  physical  training,  should 
be  working  in  the  elementary  schools  instead  of  in  the  college. 
He  described  physical  training  work  which  was  based  on 
a  monthly  inter-class  meet  in  which  classes  of  the  5th,  6th,  7th 
and  8th  years  took  part  in  a  varied  program  of  events  consist- 
ing of  running,  jumping,  climbing  and  throwing  exercises.  The 
monthly  meet  was  the  secret  of  the  interest;  pupils  were 
working  not  for  the  individual  during  the  month  but  for  the 
class.  Age,  grade,  height  and  weight  of  a  group  were  taken 
into  consideration  in  their  handicap  system.  These  four  ex- 
ponents added  gave  the  physiological  age  of  the  group.  The 
meets  had  been  held  every  month  for  the  last  four  years  and 
there  was  still  no  lessening  of  interest.  Mr.  Reilly  felt  that 
they  had  secured  three  things: 

1.  The  interest  of  the  children 

2.  A  program  had  been  given  the  children  which  made 
for  all  around  development 

3.  A  sustained  interest  had  been  secured 

He  also  felt  that  they  had  introduced  not  a  select  team 
but  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  school  from  the  fifth  to  the 
eighth  years  to  quite  a  varied  program  of  outdoor  sports. 

Having  classified  the  children  they  made  a  study  of  their 
records,  of  what  they  were  able  to  do  in  these  varied  events. 
They  established  a  minimum  standard  which  all  must  reach 
before  they  began  to  score.  They  also  established  a  maximum 
standard.  As  soon  as  a  boy  reached  the  minimum  he  scored 
five  points,  but  he  was  zero  up  to  that  time.  The  effect  of 
this  was  that  each  class  wished  to  wipe  out  its  zeros  and  so  the 
more  fortunate  ones  helped  out  the  little  ones.  They  were 
not  training  specialists,  Mr.  Reilly  said — they  were  not  in- 
terested in  sending  a  crack  man  to  the  P.  S.  A.  L.  meet,  but 
they  were  interested  in  having  a  lot  of  boys  who  could  run  and 
jump  well.  The  effect  of  the  maximum  standard  was  that  the 
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boys  and  girls  had  to  work  for  an  all-round  development  in 
order  to  get  a  high  score;  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  cent 
was  the  passing  mark  on  the  school  in  the  report  card;  24 
points  were  given  for  physical  training. 

Dr.  Jesse  Williams,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion at  Columbia,  speaking  on  The  Education  of  Emotions  through 
Physical  Education,  discussed  the  three  statements: 

(1)  Physical  education  in  some  of  the  activities  is  dealing 
with  emotional  and  behaviour  series  elements. 

(2)  Physical  education  affords  in  its  activities  an  impor- 
tant and  unusual  means  of  character  training.     Here 
he   quoted   a   part   of   Prof.    Hetherington's   definition 
of   the   aims   of   physical   training,   "to  guide   the   ex- 
pression   of    racial    and    characteristic    instincts."     He 
spoke  of  the  fact  that  the  playing  of  games  in  itself  did 
not  achieve  moral  and  social  values  but  that  games,  play 
and  sports  might  aid  in  the  development  of  these  values. 
It  depended  on  the  competence  of  the  referee,  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  school  and  the  character  of  the  coach  whether 
these  values  were  developed  or  not.     Any  school  or  col- 
lege athletics  developed  by  a  coach  unmindful  of  these 
values,  would  be  going  in  the  wrong  direction  he  stated. 
Teachers  of  physical  training  should  be  chosen  most  care- 
fully. 

(3)  Physical  education  should  select  its  expression  forms 
not  from  preconceived  poses  but  in  response  to  sit- 
uations which  are  constantly  arising  and  stimulating. 
Here    Dr.    Williams    spoke    of    the    various     forms    of 
dancing,  saying  the  folk  dancing  was  the  only  one  in 
history  which  was  originally  in  response  to  a  situation. 
The  education  of  the  emotions  in  dancing  was  not  so 
direct    as    in    games.     It    was    most    important    to    de- 
velop the  proper  situation.     It  was  necessary  to  have 
a  vision  of  physical  education  as  a  means  of  develop- 
ing character.     We  must  bring  to  it  organic  vigor  and 
color.     It  should  never  be  approached  with  a  white  or 
gray  soul. 

Following  Dr.  William's  address  a  demonstration  of  his  prin- 
ciples was  given,  including  a  dramatized  basket  ball  game  and  a 
series  of  dances. 
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Recreation  for  Men  in  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

FRANK  A.  JENSEN 
Superintendent    of    Schools,    Benton    Harbor,    Michigan 

Benton  Harbor  has  inaugurated  in  connection  with  its  night 
school  program  a  series  of  physical  training  classes  for  men 
which  have  introduced  very  successfully  recreational  and  social 
features. 

In  connection  with  the  night  school  during  the 

schocl   ^ear   1917   to    1918'   there   grew   Up   a 
demand  for  a  physical  training  class  for  men, 

and  a  class  was  organized  with  a  total  enrollment  of  twenty-two 
men  who  met  one  night  each  week  between  7:30  and  9:30  in  the 
high  school  gymnasium.  The  rrtembership  was  composed  of  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  of  the  city. 

'During  the  first  year  the  work  was  divided  between  games 
and  regular  setting  up  exercises.  Volley  ball  and  indoor  baseball 
were  the  most  popular  gamles.  At  the  end  of  a  twelve-week 
term  the  class  had  a  banquet  in  the  Manual  Arts  Building  at 
which  there  was  expressed  a  desire  that  the  work  be  taken  up 
again  the  next  year,  to  begin  earlier  and  to  meet  twice  each  week 
instead  of  once.  This  first  class  pledged  itself  to  attend  and  to 
interest  others. 

During  the  winter  of  1918-19  the  class  grew  to  an  enroll- 
ment of  forty-nine  and  the  group  was  divided  into  four  indoor 
baseball  teams  which  pledged  a  schedule  of  twenty-four  games, 
each  team  playing  twice  a  week  a  five-inning  game.  After  the 
two  games  about  thirty  minutes  were  devoted  each  evening  to 
setting  up  exercises.  The  league  of  indoor  baseball  teams  and 
the  plan  of  the  playing  of  the  schedule  for  a  banquet  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  two  teams  lowest  in  percentage  standing  for  the 
series  of  games  played,  put  life  and  enthusiasm  into  the  work 
and  increased  the  attendance.  Each  team  was  named  for  a  team 
in  one  of  the  National  or  American  Leagues. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  a  delightful  banquet 

A  Banquet  Which  a  serve(j  by  the  losing  teams  which  included 
Brought  Results  : 

an    interesting    and     humorous      program    of 
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toasts  and  singing.  At  this  time  a  loving  cup  was  presented  to 
the  captain  of  the  winning  team.  This  loving  cup  was  a  four 
quart  tin  can,  appropriately  decorated  with  handles  by  the  tin- 
smith and  with  the  proper  inscriptions  painted  on  it.  Members 
of  the  Board  of  Education  attended  as  guests.  The  question  of 
a  new  high  school  was  discussed  and  the  support  of  every  man 
present  was  pledged  to  go  out  and  hustle  for  a  bond  issue.  This 
pledge  was  actually  put  into  effect  on  June  twelfth,  when  the 
vote  for  a  $375,000  bond  issue  came  up  before  the  people  and 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  201. 
„  A  motion  was  made  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 

Cooperation 

with  the  Board  year  thanking  the  Board  of  Education  for 
of  Education  making  possible  the  use  of  the  high  school 

gymnasium  for  recreation  and  asking  that  it  be  continued.  The 
Board  of  Education  carried  on  the  course  as  a  part  of  the  regu- 
lar free  night  school,  requiring  a  deposit  of  $3.00  which  was  re- 
turned to  the  candidate  if  he  was  in  attendance  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  sessions.  In  the  past  two  years  no  one  has  accepted  the 
fee  but  has  turned  it  over  to  the  school  to  help  purchase  new 
equipment  for  the  gymnasium. 

This   year   the    enrollment     for   the   class   was 

taken  durinS  the  week  ^ginning  October  thir- 
teenth.    At  the  end  of  the  week  eighty- two  men 
were  enrolled  ranging  in  ages  from  twenty-one  to  fifty-six  years. 
By  vocation  the  enrollment  was  distributed  as  follows: 
Executives  8      Factory    Superintendents 

Salesmen  7         and  Officers 

Merchants  12      Mechanics    and    Engineeers      5 

Dentists  4     Contractors 

Lawyers  6     Butchers  1 

Doctors  5      Real   Estate   and    Insurance     1 

Bankers  3     Coal  Dealers  1 

Ministers  3     Printers  1 

Clerks,   Cashiers  and  Teachers  3 

Auditors  12     Undertakers  1 

82 
In  planning  the  year's  work  the  four  captains 

°*   last  vear's   teams   "**   with   the   instructor 
and  divided  the  eighty-two  men  into  six  teams, 
making  them  as  nearly  of  equal  strength  as  possible.     After  the 
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teams  were  made  up,  the  men  were  assigned  by  lot.  Next  each 
of  the  six  groups  met  and  elected  a  captain  out  of  their  own  num- 
ber. These  six  captains  and  the  instructor  form  the  Board  of 
Control  of  the  Indoor  Baseball  League,  deciding  upon  special 
ground  rules,  the  method  of  choosing  substitutes,  and  any  ques- 
tion having  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  the  league.  Each  group 
took  a  name  for  its  team  and  as  the  result  the  six  teams  are 
known  as  the  Tigers,  Reds,  Speeds,  Cubs,  Sox  and  Giants.  A 
schedule  of  games  for  the  entire  season  was  drawn  up  beginning 
October  twentieth  and  ending  April  first — a  total  of  forty -five 
games. 

Every  evening  three  games  of  five  innings  each  are  played, 
followed  by  twenty  minutes  of  strenuous  setting  up  exercises. 
The  standings  of  the  several  teams  are  published  after  each 
game  with  the  schedule  for  the  next  games,  the  three  teams  low- 
est in  percentage  of  games  won  for  the  entire  season  give  a  ban- 
quet to  the  three  teams  having  the  highest  percentage. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  is  shown  by  the 
teams  because  of  the  competition.  Interest  is  sustained,  too,  by 
the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Control  changes  the  players  on  the  teams 
from  time  to  time  to  keep  all  the  teams  of  about  equal  strength, 
allowing  no  team  to  get  too  large  a  lead  on  standings  and  thus  dis- 
courage the  other  teams. 

In  order  to  keep  the  attendance  up  at  the  setting  up  exercises 
which  follow  the  games,  a  rule  is  made  requiring  all  to  attend  un- 
less excused.  Three  unexcused  absences  retire  a  player  from  the 
regular  team  to  the  substitute  list.  This  form  of  organization 
constitutes  a  type  of  intermural  athletics  where  all  take  part.  There 
are  six  very  poor  teams  but  one  is  as  poor  as  the  other  and  they 
all  take  part.  The  ability  of  the  players  range  from  those  who 
have  played  professional  and  semi-professional  ball  to  those  who 
have  to  be  coached  to  run  after  making  a  fair  hit.  The  real  fun 
and  entertainment  is  furnished  by  the  large  nuniber  of  "bone- 
head"  plays  pulled  off  each  evening.  To  illustrate  "one  runner, 
when  he  reached  second  base,  deliberated,  wandered  off  the  base 
and  was  put  out."  Another  must  always  be  told  to  run  after 
the  third  strike.  In  order  that  the  center  of  the  arena  shall  be 
occupied  by  the  several  members  of  each  team,  no  player  may 
pitch  more  than  one  inning  in  each  game,  and  no  matter  how  in- 
competent a  pitcher  is,  when  he  starts  an  inning  he  must  finish  it. 
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The  advantages  of  such  a  class  as  developed 

ofdthe  \>£ns  'm    our    c01111111111^    are    somewhat    as    fol- 

lows: 

1.  It  gives  opportunity  for  the  men  to  get  acquainted  other 
than  in  a  business  way. 

2.  It  furnishes  a  splendid  channel  for  recreation  for  adults. 

3.  It  helps  to  give  value  to  play  and  recreation  in  the  com- 
munity. 

4.  It  aids  greatly  in  getting  support   for  physical  training 
and  the  like  in  the  day  school. 

5.  It  helps  create  a  good  attitude  towards  school  in  the  com- 
munity. 

6.  It  results  in  the  attendance  of  many  of  these  men  at  school 
functions  in  which  they  were  previously  not  interested. 

7.  It  makes  it  possible  for  the  men  teachers  to  know  the 
business  and  professional  men  of  the  city,  and  vice  versa. 

8.  It  helps  to  make  the  school  the  social  center  of  the  city. 

9.  It  reacts   favorably  on   such   large  school   questions,   as 
bond  issue,  teachers'  salaries  and  school  sites. 

10.  It  makes  for  social  democracy  among  the  men  of  differ- 
ent vocations  in  the  city. 


Book  Reviews 

MORALS  AND  MORALE 

By  Luther  H.  Gulick.  With  an  Introduction  by  Raymond  B.  Fpsdick. 
Published  by  Association  Press,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
This  posthumous  work  of  Dr.  Gulick's  is  much  more  than  the  record 
of  an  eye  witness  of  the  morals  and  morale  of  the  A.  E.  F.  though  it  is 
that  also.  It  is  an  interpretation  of  the  historical  significance  of  the  work 
done  by  the  morale-building  agencies  (Dr.  Gulick's  visit  was  made  when 
only  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  fully  organized.)  Out  of 
all  this  "extensive  and  intensive  organization  of  the  forces  of  righteous- 
ness" Dr.  Gulick  saw  the  pointing  of  the  way  for  American  life  after  the 
war,  "to  limit  those  activities  that  make  for  death  and  to  promote  every- 
one of  those  things  that  make  for  larger  life,  larger  views,  larger  powers, 
larger  enjoyment.  .  .  .  for  every  community  in  America  to  develop  rec- 
reational and  social  facilities,  so  that  all  the  men,  women  and  children, 
whatever  their  tastes,  shall  have  adequate  opportunity  for  wholesome 
recreation,  leisure  and  pursuit  of  their  pleasures." 

It  seems  symbolic  that  the  great  leadership  of  Dr.  Gulick  should  take 
tangible  form  in  this  book  even  after  his  passing  on. 
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A  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PLAY 

By   Luther   Halsey   Gulick,    M.    D.    Published    by   Association   Press,    347 

Madison   Avenue,    New   York   City 

This  second  posthumous  book  of  Dr.  Gulick's  carries  the  reader  back 
to  the  days  of  the  author's  study  of  play,  re-creating  the  old  alertness, 
enthusiasm,  the  eye  to  see  the  significance  of  common  experiences.  The 
book  is  filled  with  incidents  which  came  under  the  author's  observation 
during  more  than  twenty  years  of  vital  interest  in  interpreting  the  place 
and  meaning  of  play  in  human  life — and  a  most  readable  volume  it  is,  even 
for  the  layman. 

Dr.  Gulick  varies  from  the  habit  of  authors  of  such  studies  in  giving 
his  conclusions  first.  These  are,  briefly:  "The  individual  is  more  com- 
pletely revealed  in  play  than  in  any  one  other  way;  and,  conversely,  play 
has  a  greater  shaping  power  over  the  character  and  nature  of  man  than 
has  any  other  activity."  2.  "A  people  most  truly  reveals  itself  in  the 
character  of  its  pleasures."  3.  "The  individual  is  more  an  agent  in  life 
than  a  directing  force.  It  seems,  that  certain  great  desires  engulf  the 
individual,  directing  his  will,  his  purposes,  to  their  own  ends,  with  but 
slight  regard  for  the  benefit,  of  the  individual  himself.  *  *  *  Each  of 
these  great  waves  or  tides  of  desire  raises  the  level  of  the  psychic  range 
and  power  of  the  individual,  and  makes  the  next  one  possible." 

The  chapter  on  Play  and  Democracy  has  special  significance  at  this 
time.  "The  playground  alone  affords  to  children  the  one  great  opportunity 
for  cultivating  those  qualities  that  grow  out  of  meeting  others  of  like  kind 
under  conditions  of  freedom;  it  develops  progressively,  from  babyhood  on, 
that  sense  of  human  relationship  which  is  basal  to  wholesome  living.  Thus 
the  playground  is  our  great  ethical  laboratory." 

And,  at  last,  the  ultimate  meaning  of  it  all,  the  sublimation  of  instincts 
in  The  Pursuit  of  the  Ideal: 

"That  is  what  life  is,  at  its  highest  and  best,  a  playing  of  the  game,  a 
pursuing  of  the  ideal  *  *  *  The  essence  of  choice  is  not  in  the  end 
but  in  the  choosing.  In  the  doing  is  the  result.  Happiness  is  not  in  the 
attainment,  but  in  the  attaining.  'Life  is  in  the  quest.'  We  must 

go  forward  to  new  joys  and  new  activities  as  spontaneously  and  gladly 
as  a  child  goes  forward  to  the  new  clays." 

BASKET  BALL  AND  INDOOR  BASEBALL  FOR  WOMEN 

By  Frost  and  Wardlaw.    Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York 

City.    Price  $1.50 

The  need  for  developing  team  games  for  women,  the  growing  popu- 
larity both  of  basket  ball  and  of  indoor  baseball,  and  the  wide  demand 
for  a  practical  coaching  book  have  led  to  the  preparation  of  this  volume. 
Here  the  principles  for  the  successful  playing  of  both  games  are  clearly 
and  fully  set  forth  by  experts  of  long  experience.  The  text  is  admirably 
supplemented  by  many  illustrations  and  diagrams. 

RURAL  COMMUNITY  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Bulletin  825,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.  C.  Price,  ten 
"ents. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  and  increasing  interest  in  community  build- 
mgs,  their  activities,  and  their  possibilities,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  256  representative 
buildings  in  rural  communities  throughout  the  country.  Most  of  these 
are  relatively  new,  90  of  them  having  been  built  since  1915.  The  results 
of  this  study  have  just  been  published  in  Bulletin  825  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 
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Of  the  total  number  of  buildings  studied  201  are  in  places  of  2,500 
inhabitants  or  less,  83  being  in  the  open  country.  55  are  in  towns  or  small 
cities  having  a  population  of  more  than  2,550.  Twenty-five  are  school 
community  buildings,  and  29  are  church  community  buildings,  20  of  the 
latter  being  buildings  separate  from  the  church.  Nine  are  farmers'  frater- 
nal society  buildings,  and  eight  are  library  and  community  buildings. 

The  pamphlet  gives  consideration  to  the  five  general  methods  of  financ- 
ing such  buildings,  which  may  be  generally  classified  as  follows :  Buildings 
financed  by  a  local  manufacturing  concern;  through  individual  donations; 
through  club  or  society  initiative;  by  the  local  government  or  through 
community  endeavor.  Further  paragraphs  deal  with  the  general  character 
of  the  buildings,  maintenance,  operation  and  management,  and  uses  to 
which  they  are  put. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Bulletin  is  given  over  to  statements  rela- 
tive to  the  origin,  purpose  and  present  use  of  such  typical  buildings  as 
the  Community  House  at  Holden,  Mass.;  the  Mat'^ecock  Neighborhood 
House  at  Locust  Valley,  N.  Y.,  the  CpmmuniLy  Building  at  Elein.  Neb., 
the  Red  River  Farmers'  Club  Hall  in  Kittson  County,  Minn.,  the  Tamalpais 
Centre  building  at  Kentfield,  California,  the  Amusement  Hall  at  Ware 
Shoals,  S.  C.,  the  Dixpn  Township  Building  at  Argonia,  Kansas,  and 
the  Rembrant  Community  Building  at  Woodstock,  Tennessee.  There  is 
also  given  a  list  of  community  buildings  selected  from  those  visited  or 
studied  through  correspondence. 

THE  LAND  OF  FAIR  PLAY 

By  Geoffrey  Parsons.     Published  by  Scribner,  New  York 

Civics  is  to  be  taught  from  the  point  of  view  of  play.    The  Land  of  Par 
Play  is  a  te?:t  book  of  American  civics  which  covers  the  field  n  a  simple 
and  thorough  manner.     Most  American  boys  and  girls  of  gram;r~-  s-'-ool 
age  have  been  on  a  playground-     Therefore,  few  would  not  readily  r. 
stand  the  explanation  of  our  form  of  government  in  terms  of  a  game, 
captain    (president),   umpire    (judges),   rules    (legislature),   team    (people). 
As  the  boys  and  girls  have  learned  on  the  playground  that  what  the  majority 
thinks  best  is  usually  followed,  so  they  can  grasp  the  principle  of  the  demo- 
cratic government  of  a  nation.     The  original  rules  of  the  game  are  in  the 
constitution. 

In  answering  the  questions,  "What  Does  the  Nation  Do  for  Us"?  and, 
"What  Does  the  State  Do  for  Us"  a  consideration  of  the  federal  and  state 
departments  makes  clear  to  the  girl  and  boy  how  great  is  the  personal  service 
rendered  by  other  people,  and  how  returns  can  be  made.  For  ex- 
ample, a  direct  application  of  fair  play  is  made  in  treating  of  the  street 
cleaning  department.  "It  is  everyone's  duty  to  help  in  this  work  by  not 
throwing  paper  or  refuse  in  the  street."  Or  again,  "A  park  is  a  piece  of 
property  we  all  own  together.  To  destroy  a  park  tree  is  about  as  sensible 
as  to  throw  your  baseball  into  the  river." 

The  book  is  fitted  for  the  age  of  grammer  school  after  a  "social  sense" 
has  been  developed  by  team  games.  It  leaves  the  young  reader  with  definite 
impressions,  such  as :  "We  play  fair.  That  is  the  spirit  of  America.  No  one 
who  does  not  try  to  live  up  to  it  is  a  true  American." 
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CHICAGO      NORMAL      SCHOOL      OF      PHYSICAL      EDUCATION 

For    Women  Francis  Musselman,  Principal  Established    16  yrs. 

TWO  YEAR  NORMAL  COURSE  FOR  PLAYGROUND  SUPERVISORS  and  Directors  of 
Physical  Education  In  all  situations.  Our  graduates  are  filling  the  most  responsible  positions  In 
the  country.  Chicago  Is  the  best  place  in  the  world  to  prepare  for  playground  work  as  it  affords 
opportunity  to  study  the  largest  and  most  successful  playgrounds  systems  In  the  world.  Fine 
dormitory  lor  non-resident  students. 

For  catalogs  and  illustrated  book  address 
REGISTRAR   Box   P.    G.  430   South   Wabash   Ave. 


PLAY 

GROUND 


OUT 

FITTERS 


THEO  A.  GROSS.    PRESIDENT 


1040  W.  Lake  St. 


Chicago,  111. 


SUMMER     SCHOOL    BY     THE     SEA 

JULY     28  —  SEPT.      1 

Undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  in 

PHYSICAL     EDUCATION 

Theory  and  Practice 
Swimming,  tennis,  boating,  for  recreation.      Comfortable  rooms.        Fresh    produce   from    our 

farm  every  day.      Write  for  circular. 
1466  Chapel  St.          New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,     New  Haren,  Conn. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING  AND  RECREATION  COURSES 

OF  THE 

CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  CIVICS  AND  PHILANTHROPY 

Summer   Session,    July   5 August    27 

Course  in  graded  gymnastics  and  athletics  adapted  to  needs  of  both  men  and 
women.  Course  in  recreation  for  community  recreation  leaders,  teachers,  settle- 
ment workers,  Chautauqua  playleaders,  summer  camp  workers,  and  community 
service  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  workers. 

For   information,    address    the  Dean,  2559  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


ATHLETIC  BADGE  TESTS 

A  simple  standard  of  physical  efficiency 

for  boys  and  girls 
Have  you  TRIED  them  on  YOUR  PLAYGROUND  ? 


Copyright  1912:  Complete  Descriptive  Pamphlets  upon  Request 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America 


1    Madison  Avenue 


New  York  City 


PAGEANTS,  PLAYS  AND  MUSIC 

suitable   for 

PILGRIM  TERCENTENARY  CELEBRATION 

write  for  information  and  suggestions  to 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE   INCORPORATED 

1  MADISON  AVE.  New  York  City 


Please  mention  THK   PLAYGKOUKD  when  writing  to  advertiser* 


For  Better  Communities 

Modern  playgrounds  and  proper  equipment  mold 
today's  growing  and  playful  children  into  vigor- 
ous, healthful  men  and  women. 


PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT 


Builders  for  50  years  of  every  variety  of  gymnasium  apparatus 
for  men — the  Medart  Company  has  naturally  been  fitted  for  the 
leadership,  which  it  has  always  taken  and  held,  in  the  furtherance 
of  the  playground  movement  and  the  perfecting  of  playground 
equipment  best  suited  to  withstand  both  the  use  and  abuse  to 
which  it  is  put. 

Send  for  Catalog  "L" 

Catalog  "L"  fully  describes  Medart  Playground  Equip- 
ment— offers  many  suggestions  for  installations — will 
be  sent  if  requested  on  your  letterhead. 

FRED  MEDART  MFG.  CO. 

3522  DeKalb  St.  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


Please  mention  THE  PLAYGROUND  when  writing  to   advertisers 


Spalding  Gymnasium 

and 

Playground  Apparatus 

When  contemplating  in- 
stalling a  gymnasium  or 
adding  to  present  equip- 
ment, write  to  our  gym- 
nasium contract  depart- 
ment, or  the  nearest 
SPALDING  Store.  Our 
many  years'  experience 
manufacturing  gymnas- 
ium and  playground  ap- 
paratus has  especially 
fitted  us  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems that  inevitably  arise. 

Catalogue  on  request 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 

STORES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
OF  THE  U.  S.  and  CANADA. 

Gymnasium  Contract  Dep't. 
Chicopee,  Mass. 


American 
Physical 

Education 
Association 


Regular  Membership 

$3.00  per  year 

Sustaining  Membership 

$10  per  year 

OPEN  TO  PHYSICAL 
DIRECTORS,  RECRE- 
ATION LEADERS 
AND  OTHERS  INTER- 
ESTED IN  THE 
SUBJECT. 

Methods  of  Service 

The  American 
Physical  Edu- 
cation Review 

Scientific — Educational 

Practical 
Biography  and  Book  Reviews 

Conventions 

Annual  Convention 

Middle  West  Convention 

Western   District  Convention 

Book  Department 

Over  600  Carefully  Selected  Titles 

Committees  for 
Investigation  and 
Collaboration 

WRITE  TO 

J.  H.  McCURDY,  M.  D. 

93  Westford  Avenue 
Springfield,  Mass. 
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Praise  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. — Tribute  was  paid 
to  the  work  of  War  Camp 
Community  Service  and  hope 
expressed  for  the  success  of 
Community  Service,  its  peace 
time  outgrowth,  by  Josephus 
Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
vy, at  a  recent  mass  meeting 
in  Washington.  The  gather- 
ing, held  in  connection  with 
the  Community  Service  cam- 
paign in  the  national  capital, 
was  attended  by  hundreds  of 
officers  and  employees  of  the 
Navy  Department. 

In  his  address,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  said: 

"There  is  an  idea  prevalent 
in  some  parts  of  this  country 
that  the  Navy  exists  only  in 
battleships;  but  the  Navy 
lives  in  this  great  Department 
and  in  all  the  agencies  which 
made  it  by  reason  of  its  ear- 
nestness and  skill  and  devo- 
tion, a  great  instrument  ex- 
pressive of  the  power  of  the 
America  people  in  the  great 
war  in  which  it  achieved  new 
and  high  distinction.  But  we 
found,  in  the  War,  that  the 


front  rank  of  righting  was  not 
alone  in  France  nor  in  the 
sea  nor  in  the  submarine  nor 
in  the  air,  but  the  front  line  of 
trenches  was  in  the  homes  of 
America  and  in  the  spirit  that 
won  the  war;  the  spirit  of 
resolution  and  daring,  and 
sacrifice  of  men,  women  and 
children.  The  mobilization  of 
heart  and  spirit,  which  per- 
vaded this  old  Republic  from 
ocean  to  ocean  and  gulf  to 
lakes,  lifted  us  up  out  of  an 
atmosphere  of  selfishness  and 
partisanship  into  the  heights 
of  patriotism  and  devotion  to 
ideals  of  home  where  this 
Community  Service  kept  the 
home  fires  burning.  And,  now 
that  the  impulse  of  comrade- 
ship is  not  so  strong  as  it  was 
in  those  courageous  days,  the 
necessity  is  all  the  greater 
that  the  American  people  shall 
not  lose  this  divine  spirit, 
this  fellowship  which  shone 
so  brightly  then  and  shall 
never  give  less  flame,  less  fire, 
and  less  color. 

"I  am  glad  to  pay  my  trib- 
ute to  the  Service  that  made 
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the  community  a  part  of  the 
Army  and  a  part  of  the  Navy 
as  truly  as  if  all  had  been  in 
uniform. 

"It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
America  and  especially  Wash- 
ington shall  get  behind  this 
great  movement  to  conserve 
the  best  of  the  by-products 
of  the  war  by  their  moral  and 
financial  support.  You  could 
not  do  a  better  service  to 
yourselves.  Let  us  all  face 
the  seriousness  of  the  present 
condition  in  America  and  rally 
around  Community  Service 
which  shall  go  a  long  way  to 
help  solve  the  problem." 

Returning  Soldiers  Want 
Recreation. — A  new  viewpoint 
bids  fair  to  revolutionize  cer- 
tain phases  of  old  ideas  upon 
the  subject  of  play  and  recre- 
ation. The  American  soldiers 
have  mingled  with  soldiers  of 
practically  every  civilized 
country  and  have  spread  the 
gospel  of  baseball,  basketball 
and  the  \other  games  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  The 
American  soldier,  in  turn,  has 
witnessed  the  great  games  of 
soccer,  la  crosse,  cricket.  The 
American  soldier  left  his 
home  preferring  to  sit  on  the 
side  lines  and  watch  a  great, 
spectacular  match  game,  much 
as  the  crowds  watched  the 
games  of  football  or  baseball 
or  gladiatorial  contests  of  old. 


The  American  soldier  returns 
a  playing  man.  He  wants  to 
get  into  the  game;  he  wants 
to  feel  the  thrill  of  the  con- 
test; he  wants  to  play  base- 
ball, basketball,  soccer,  volley 
ball;  he  wants  to  participate 
in  boxing  and  wrestling;  he 
has  learned  to  love  the  out-of- 
doors.  In  short,  he  has  learned 
the  thrill  of  the  game. — From 
Oakland  Recreation  Depart- 
ment Bulletin. 

Back  of  Municipal  Recrea- 
tion.—The  Pittsburgh  state- 
ment of  the  aims  of  Com- 
munity Service  includes  the 
following  well-expressed  state- 
ment of  the  relation  of  Com- 
munity Service  to  the  municipal 
recreation  department: 

Community  Service,  Inc., 
when  serving  a  community,  as 
well  as  the  local  Community 
Service  Committee,  will  stand 
back  of  the  Municipal  Recrea- 
tion Department  supported  by 
taxation;  strengthen  the  De- 
partment in  every  possible 
way  and  work  through  it  as 
much  as  possible.  Many  of 
the  activities  which  may  be 
initiated  will,  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  be  turned  over  to  the 
Municipal  Recreation  Depart- 
ment. 

Asked  of  the  Booth  Lady.— 
Among  the  questions  asked — 
and  answered — at  Community 
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Service  Information  Booths 
were  the  following: 

Where  is  a  check  room? 

Have  you  a  road  map  ? 

Is  it  rainy  here  all  the  time? 

When  is  the  primary  elec- 
tion? 

Where  can  I  get  a  house  or 
flat? 

Where  is  the  Cotton  Ex- 
change ? 

Where  can  I  get  a  drink — of 
water. 

Must  I  have  a  dog  license? 

May  I  use  the  city  direct- 
ory? 

What  is  Comunity  Service? 

Where  can  I  get  a  marcel 
wave? 

What's  a  good  show  in 
town  ? 

Which  way  is  north? 

Where  can  I  get  a  postage 
stamp? 

Who   repairs   flivvers? 

What  time  does  church  be- 
gin? 

What's  the  population  of 
Rhode  Island? 

Can  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  be  amended? 

Are  Playgrounds  Worth 
While? — Some  of  the  replies 
received  in  answer  to  this 
question  put  to  a  number  of 
city  officials  will  indicate  the 
general  character  of  the  an- 
swers received  which  have 
been  unanimously  in  favor  of 
public  play  spaces : 


"We  consider  them  worth 
all  we  pay  and  much  more." 

"The  only  thing  taxpayers 
never  complain  about." 

"Great  asset  to  city." 

"Real  melting  pot  of  the 
city.  No  feature  of  the  city 
has  done  so  much  as  play- 
grounds. One  dollar  spent 
for  playgrounds  yields  within 
ten  years  an  interest  of  ten 
dollars  in  increased  health  and 
citizenship." 

"Most  enthusiastic  over  re- 
sults attained." 

"Most    emphatically,    yes." 

"Not  only  worth  while  but 
absolutely  necessary." 

"No  other  medium  does  the 
amount  of  good  directly  that 
the  playgrounds  do." 

"The  appreciation  by  the 
public  of  the  playground  can 
best  be  measured  by  the  fact 
that  out  of  $305,490  for  land, 
$195,650  was  donated." 

"Considered  highly  satisfac- 
tory and  more  money  is  ex- 
pended each  year  for  play- 
grounds." 

"Teachers  say  they  can  see 
a  difference  in  the  children 
who  have  playground  training 
from  those  who  have  not." 

"In  1917  maintenance  was 
$8,000;  the  cut  to  $3,000  in 
1918  was  coincident  with  an 
increase  of  248  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  arrests  of  boys  un- 
der seventeen  years." 
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A  Playground  Memorial — 
As  a  tribute  to  the  spirit  of 
self  sacrifice  with  which  the 
young  men  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
West  Virginia,  entered  the 
World  War,  the  Parent 
Teacher  Association  of  that 
town  is  promoting  plans  for 
purchasing  and  equipping  a 
community  playground  and 
recreation  center.  Two  fields 
will  be  used  as  playgrounds 
for  children  of  all  ages,  and  a 
third,  which  faces  the  main 
street,  will  be  equipped  as  a 
recreation  center  and  attrac- 
tive resting  place  for  the  way- 
farer. Here  will  be  placed  a 
simple  memorial  tablet,  a 
drinking  fountain,  a  speaker's 
stand,  iron  benches,  the  whole 
made  beautiful  with  flowers 
and  shrubbery. 

Already  the  School  Board 
has  approved  the  plan  and  ap- 
propriated five  hundred  dol- 
lars toward  the  purchase,  with 
the  understanding  that  the 
developed  property  will  be 
deeded  to  the  Board.  The 
balance  of  the  money  will  be 
raised  by  public  subscription. 

A  Community  House  Built 
without  Outside  Aid  or  Ap- 
propriations.— When  the  get- 
together  spirit  of  war  days 
reached  the  little  community 
of  Park  Road,  North  Caro- 
lina, it  was  discovered  that 
women  who  had  lived  next 


door  to  each  other  for  years 
had  to  be  introduced.  There 
was  no  church,  no  school,  no 
common  meeting  place  of  any 
kind,  and  the  nearest  town 
was  four  miles  away. 

The  Home  Demonstration 
Club,  meeting  at  the  houses 
of  various  members,  was  the 
first  step  in  the  building  up 
of  a  community  interest,  and 
as  other  activities  developed 
the  question  arose,  "How  can 
we  secure  a  meeting  place?" 
When  the  Fair  of  the  Caro- 
linas  was  held,  the  Demon- 
stration Club  entered  eagerly 
into  a  competition  for  educa- 
tional booths  and  secured  fifty 
dollars  as  a  start  toward  a 
building  fund.  By  that  time, 
however,  they  had  gone  a  step 
farther  and  now  the  question 
was,  "How  can  we  secure  a 
house  large  enough  for  the 
whole  community?" 

Investigations  were  made. 
A  banquet  was  held  to  which 
were  invited  husbands,  and 
new  neighbors,  and  there  was 
discussion  as  to  how  and 
where  a  community  house 
might  be  built.  After  that 
the  men  got  together  and  se- 
cured the  donation  of  a  lot  by 
a  generous  citizen  who  lived 
in  the  nearby  town.  The  first 
financial  campaign  resulted  in 
$1,100  in  cash  though  there 
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were  only  twenty-five  families 
in  the  community. 

A  visitor  to  Park  Road  to- 
day would  find  the  commun- 
ity grounds  an  interesting 
sight.  Trees  and  shrubbery 
are  neatly  trimmed.  A  large 
rock  pile  and  a  mass  of  lum- 
ber await  the  opening  of  opera- 
tions. "Basement  Week" 
was  to  have  been  celebrated 
early  in  February,  but  the 
weather  prevented.  The  build- 
ing will  be  a  frame  structure, 
sixty-six  by  thirty  feet  with 
a  porch  twelve  feet  wide  ex- 
tending the  length  of  the 
front.  The  foundation  will 
be  of  old  field  stone.  The 
main  floor  will  have  an  as- 
sembly room  with  a  six-foot 
fire-place  and  a  large  stage. 
There  will  also  be  two  large 
committee  rooms  and  a  kitch- 
en. An  athletic  field  is  to  be 
laid  out  at  the  rear  of  the 
building. 

On  bright  afternoons  rock- 
picking  parties  are  held,  in 
which  the  women  and  chil- 
dren join.  Not  a  dollar  will 
be  expended  for  labor  and  it 
is  said  that  there  is  an  expert 
in  the  community  for  every 
detail  of  the  project.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  better  exam- 
ple of  true  community  serv- 
ice than  this  effort  of  the 
Park  Road  citizens. 

How  It  Goes.— -The  follow- 


ing letter  from  a  Recreational 
Director  in  a  Girls'  Club 
which  grew  out  of  War  Camp 
Community  Service  indicates 
how  the  girls'  work  is  de- 
veloping : 

Let  me  tell  you  this  is  one 
busy  place.  I  never  dreamed 
a  club  could  be  so  successful! 
We  now  have  1121  members! 
Imagine!  And  they  keep  com- 
ing! 

My  work  is  just  booming. 
I  have  started  horseback  rid- 
ing and  the  girls  are  crazy 
about  it.  I  have  between  400 
to  500  people  a  month  in  my 
activities!  I  have  over  100 
people  signed  up  for  swim- 
ming. Now  I'm  starting  bi- 
cycling! In  the  summer  I 
want  to  have  some  war  canoe 
teams  if  I  can.  So  you  see  I 
have  plenty  to  keep  me  busy. 
I  have  37  people  play  in- 
door tennis  each  week,  165 
people  bowling  and  59  people 
waiting  to  play  outdoor  ten- 
nis. I  have  a  dandy  hiking 
club  of  22  girls!  My  indoor 
baseball  isn't  booming  yet, 
but  I'm  going  to  get  busy  on 
it  and  work  it  up. 

My  Dramatic  Club  gives  its 
first  production  next  Tuesday 
night,  April  27th,  so  I'm  re- 
hearsing them  every  night! 

Then  May  6th  I'm  having 
a  big  bowling  dance — to  cele- 
brate the  end  of  the  winter 
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bowling.  May  10th  I'm  hav- 
ing a  bowling  spread — just 
for  the  girls — writh  presenta- 
tion of  cups  and  speeches. 

Then  the  next  thing  I'll  be 
engaged  in  is  swimming  try- 
outs.  This  is  the  life  ! 

Oakland  Cited.—The  Elev- 
enth Annual  National  Confer- 
ence on  City  Planning  in 
Niagara  Falls  read  into  its 
minutes  the  following: 

"Nowhere  in  the  United 
States  do  we  find  such  a  prac- 
tical and  economic  tying  up 
of  the  school  and  playground 
as  there  is  in  Oakland.  Here 
the  activities  on  school  play- 
grounds and  public  parks  are 
operated  outside  of  school 
hours  throughout  the  year  by 
the  Playground  Commission, 
which  furnishes  directors  and 
is  responsible  for  property 
and  conduct  of  activities." 

Des  Moines  Ready  for  Year- 
round  Work. — Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  has  recently  voted  a 
bond  issue  of  $200,000  for  the 
purchase  of  playgrounds,  and 
a  playground  commission  has 
been  appointed.  As  soon  as 
a  superintendent  of  recreation 
has  been  secured  the  program 
of  summer  playgrounds  which 
has  been  in  operation  for  a 
number  of  years  will  be 
greatly  extended  and  plans 
put  into  effect  for  year-round 
work. 


The  First  Playground  in 
Italy. — Miss  Marjorie  D.  John- 
son, of  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
opened  the  first  playground 
in  Italy  at  Milan  in  the 
summer  of  1918  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Red  Cross. 
Miss  Johnson  writes: 

"For  this  occasion  various 
celebrities  and  officials  had 
been  invited.  None  of  these, 
howrever,  could  come  because 
with  no  warning  whatsoever 
the  King  arrived  in  the  city. 
He  very  rarely  comes  to  Mi- 
lan— you  know  it  was  near 
here  that  his  father  was  killed. 
His  coming  of  course  put 
everything  out  a  bit.  But  the 
children  enjoyed  themselves 
quite  as  much  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  and  we  have 
had  about  1000  a  day  ever 
since ;  they  flood  the  place  and 
I  think  that  other  grounds 
will  be  opened  before  long  by 
the  Italians  themselves. 

"Soon  I  am  to  take  1000 
people  to  Como  for  the  day. 
They  will  be  members  of  sol- 
diers' families  and  we  expect 
to  have  a  great  time.  I  only 
hope  none  of  the  children  will 
get  lost  or  fall  into  the  lake!" 

Miss  Johnson  was  singled 
out  from  all  the  Red  Cross 
workers  at  the  theatre  where 
the  King  addressed  workers 
and  refugees  and  presented  to 
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His  Majesty.  She  writes, 
"He  is  a  little  man  but  most 
dignified,  with  a  very  kindly 
but  tired  face.  His  hair  has 
turned  quite  white  during  the 
war  and  though  only  forty- 
nine  years  old  he  looks  sixty. 
I  shook  hands  with  him  and 
he  removed  his  cap  while  re- 
turning my  hand  clasp." 

Recreational  Developments 
in  Czecho-Slovakia. — Splendid 
progress  is  being  made  in  the 
recreational  plans  for  Czecho- 
slovakia of  which  mention 
was  made  in  a  previous  issue  of 
THE  PLAYGROUND.  Courses  will 
be  given  in  cooperation  with  the 
Czech  Government  for  the 
training  of  native  play  lead- 
ers. Enough  money  has  been 
put  aside  for  the  establish- 
ment of  two  model  play- 
grounds, one  in  Prague,  and 
one  in  Bruno,  which  will  act 
as  demonstration  centers.  These 
centers  will  be  connected  with 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  club  work  and 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  athletic  work 
which  is  being  conducted  on  a 
large  scale.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
many  lecture  courses  will  be 
given  up  to  next  September, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  at  least 
600  leaders  will  be  trained. 

.  The  Minneapolis  Horse 
Shoe  Pitchers'  Association. — 
The  good  old  .  game  of  horse 
shoe  was  restored  to.  .its  one 


time  popularity  in  Minneap- 
olis last  season.  In  the  early 
spring  the  back  yards,  alleys, 
and  vacant  lots  were  the  scene 
of  many  contests  which  soon 
extended  to  the  Park  Play- 
grounds, and  were  waged 
with  increasing:  enthusiasm 
until  late  autumn.  The  Min- 
neapolis Horse  Shoe  Pitchers' 
Association  was  organized  and 
is  taking  an  active  part  in  ex- 
tending the  game  throughout 
the  state.  Two  tournaments 
were  held  with  eleven  hun- 
dred entries,  sixty  medals  and 
one  hundred  ribbons  being 
awarded.  Fifty  of  the  medals 
were  donated  by  the  Minneap- 
olis Daily  News,  and  nine  by 
the  Board  of  Park  Commis- 
sioners. 

In  the  State  Section  Meet 
at  St.  Paul,  the  first  and  sec- 
ond four-man  Minneapolis 
teams  took  first  and  second 
place  honors.  Two  represen- 
tatives were  also  sent  to  Kan- 
sas City  to  take  part  in  the 
National  Tournament. 

It  is  estimated  that  two 
thousand  men  played  horse 
shoe  in  Minneapolis  last  year, 
and  prospects  are  bright  for 
ah  even  greater  season  in 
1920. 

Material  for  Dramatic 
Workers. — War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  Memorial 
Buildings  Bulletin  No.  6  gives 
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a  succint  discussion  of  the  lit- 
tle theatre,  especially  as  to 
construction,  scenery,  light- 
ing. The  Theatre  Arts  Maga- 
zine for  January  and  for  April 
contains  a  more  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  these  points. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  has 
written  a  Blossom  Festival  for 
Community  Service,  San  Jose, 
California, 

And  Still  They  Sing.— 
Space  forbids  mention  of  all 
the  unique  and  interesting 
events  celebrated  by  song  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Com- 
munity Service  leaders.  Night 
schools,  Americanization 
classes,  schools  for  the  blind, 
several  state  prisons,  Western 
Union  messenger  boys  ap- 
pear on  the  reports.  The 
mayor  of  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts, was  inaugurated 
with  a  community  sing;  the 
completion  of  the  great  trans- 
continental line,  the  Arizona 
and  San  Diego,  was  celebrated 
in  song.  About  a  thousand 
representative  citizens  of  San 
Diego  and  Imperial  Valley 
traveled  to  the  Gorge  where 
the  golden  spike  was  driven 
by  the  President  of  the  Com- 
pany to  unite  the  eastern  and 
western  links.  A  flat  car 
served  for  a  stage  for  the 
speakers  and  from  this  the 
song  leader  led,  using  his 


folding    Estey    organ    for    ac- 
companiment. 

About  three  hundred  mem- 
bers of  the  Community  Cho- 
rus of  Quincy,  Illinois,  par- 
ticipated in  an  outdoor  Easter 
pantomime.  A  priest  read  as 
much  of  the  story  as  was 
necessary  to  connect  the 
hymns. 

Harry  Lauder  urges  Com- 
munity Singing. — During  his 
visit  to  Seattle,  Harry  Lauder 
made  a  plea  for  community 
singing  and  asked  all  his  aud- 
iences to  join  with  him  in 
some  of  his  numbers.  He 
said  many  think  it  is  not  con- 
ventional to  sing  in  public 
but  conventionality  is  imitation 
and  we  have  lived  so  long  a 
life  of  imitation  we  have  for- 
gotten how  to  be  natural. 
Said  he,  "It's  natural  to  sing; 
the  birds  sing;  now  let's  be 
natural  and  sing  together." 

Waifs  Sing. — Community 
Service  song  leaders  are  aid- 
ing the  Society  for  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children 
in  New  York  in  its  work  for 
the  boys  and  girls  who  come 
under  its  care  daily.  Sings 
are  held  for  the  youngsters 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Society. 
A  recent  bulletin  issued  by 
that  organization  gives  an 
idea  of  the  value  of  song  in 
children's  work.  The  bulle- 
tin reads: 
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"Persons  passing  Fourth  Ave- 
nue and  Twenty-third  Street 
street  Friday  afternoons  about 
o'clock  are  surprised  and  a 
bit  puzzled  by  the  sound  of 
childish  singing  that  comes 
from  our  class  rooms.  Gould 
they  be  up  there  on  the  third 
floor  and  see  the  broad  smiles 
that  wreathe  the  faces  of  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  boys 
and  girls  as  they  acclaim 
"There  are  smiles 
That  makes  us  happy" 

"They  too  would  smile. 

"One  small  boy  who  was 
inconsolable  and  cried  for  the 
greater  part  of  three  days 
completely  forgot  his  tears 
and  threw  not  only  his  voice 
but  his  whole  body  including 
his  hands,  feet  and  head,  in- 
to a  proper  rendition  of 

'Old  McDonald  had  a  farm/ 

"A  baby  girl  in  the  first 
row  tapped  rhythmically  with 
her  foot,  another  little  mite 
whose  heart  is  full  of  music, 
beat  the  air  with  her  wee 
hands  and  sang  almost  a 
whole  verse  of 

'Weep  no  more  my  lady/ 

"A  dark  faced  lad  of  fifteen 
sang  'K-K-Katie'  in  Spanish 
to  the  great  delight  of  his 
audience;  and  when  the  big- 
hearted  song  leader  started  to 
go,  one  youngster  helped  him 
on  with  his  coat,  another 
rolled  up  his  music,  while  two 


more  opened  the  door  for  him. 

"'Will  you  come  again?' 
the  boys  asked,  and  when  the 
Community  Service  song  lead- 
er assured  them  that  he  would 
come  again,  they  nearly  split 
ftheir  young  throats  giving 
him  a  rousing  cheer. 

"And  these  are  the  children 
that  have  been  rescued  and 
are  being  sheltered  by  the  So- 
ciety pending  an  adjustment 
of  their  serious  troubles  by 
the  Courts  and  other  proper 
authorities." 

The  Right  Hand  of  Fellow- 
ship.— Mr.  Cadot  of  the  Allen- 
Ginter  Tobacco  Company, 
vouches  for  the  following  illus- 
tration of  the  value  of  com- 
mumity  singing  in  his  factory. 
It  appears  that  in  his  factory 
there  is  a  young  man  who  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the 
best  crap  shooter  in  the  city 
of  Richmond,  and  this  chap 
had  been  the  only  one  in  the 
factory  that  Mr.  Cadot  had 
been  unable  to  reach  and  get 
in  personal  touch  with. 

"When  we  started  singing 
there,  this  boy  seemed  to  de- 
sire to  get  as  far  away  from 
the  singers  as  possible  and, 
instead  of  eating  lunch  with 
the  others,  went  across  the  street. 

"After  two  or  three  sings, 
he  stood  in  the  background, 
soon  he  was  near  the  front, 
then  in  the  front,  then  in  the 
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front  line,  and  the  others  say 
he  was  so  interested  in  the 
'sing'  that  he  put  his  arm 
around  the  man  next  to  him 
and  sang  with  all  his  might. 
Looking  around,  he  discov- 
ered that  he  had  his  arm 
around  Mr.  Cadot  but  this  did 
not  seem  to  bother  him." 

Smallest  Paper  Issued. — 
The  program  of  Community 
Service  is  described  in  the 
first  issue  of  Better  Times,  of- 
ficial newspaper  of  the  United 
Neighborhood  Houses  of  New 
York,  which  recently  made  its 
initial  appearance.  In  intro- 
ducing itself,  the  paper  says 
in  part : 

"I'm  the  smallest  news- 
paper in  the  world.  I'm  to 
be  published  every  month  by 
the  United  Neighborhood 


Houses  of  New  York.  I'm 
distinctly  not  a  commercial 
enterprise  but  am  devoted  to 
increasing  interest  in  com- 
munity work. 

"I'll  contain  articles  on  mat- 
ters that  will  interest  you — 
Americanization,  neighborhood 
nursing,  settlement  activities, 
cooperative  enterprises,  com- 
munity organizations. 

"You'll  enjoy  me." 

The  editorial  staff  of  Better 
Times  consists  of  George  J. 
Hecht,  formerly  of  the  war 
cartoons  department,  Arthur 
Kellogg  of  The  Survey,  David 
S.  Hanchett  of  The  Standard 
and  Kenneth  Widdemer  of 
Community  Service.  Gordon 
Grant,  formerly  official  war 
department  cartoonist,  is  art 
editor. 


What  Is  Community  Service? 

Community  Service  endeavors  to  unite  all  elements  of  a  com- 
munity for  democratic  cooperation  in  leisure  time  activities,  to 
increase  the  joy  and  well-being  of  all  members  of  the  community 
through  civic  and  social  effort,  through  recreation,  education, 
drama  and  music,  and  primarily  through  citizenship,  in  which  all 
shall  be  real  participants. 

Community  Service  is  an  organized  cooperative  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  a  community  proposing  to  bring  to  each 
individual,  and  to  all  collectively  during  their  off-duty  time,  op- 
portunities, facilities  and  leadership  for  the  fulfilling  of  worthy, 
instinctive  desires,  civic  responsibilities  and  spiritual  aspirations. 
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Community  Service  is  the  developing  and  unifying  of  all  the 
various  agencies  in  a  community  so  that  they  may  function  to- 
gether in  such  a  way  that  they  shall  be  of  greatest  value  to  all 
people  of  the  community. 

Community  Service  is  an  agency  which  is  at  work  to  restore 
among  all  the  people  in  American  communities  the  almost  lost 
art  of  being  neighbors  and  friends. 


Community  Service  is  a  twentieth  century  attempt  to  revive 
the  village  life  of  the  middle  ages. 


Community  Service  is  a  means  through  which  the  people  of  a 
community  come  together  with  the  idea  of  playing  together, 
thinking  together,  and  acting  together. 


Community  Service  is  service  of  the  people,  for  the  people, 
by  the  people,  in  their  leisure  time. 


Community  Service  is  organized  neighborliness. 


Community  Service  is  organized  friendship.  It  endeavors 
to  pool  the  interests  of  the  various  members  of  the  community 
in  such  a  way  that  the  community  may  be  a  better  place  for 
all  to  live  in. 

Communities  are  formed  in  order  that  men  may  make  a 
living ;  Community  Service,  in  order  that  they  may  live. 


Community  Service  is  the  agency  through  which  existing 
community  organizations  and  groups  may  pool  their  resources  for 
meeting  the  leisure  time  needs  of  the  people. 


Community  Service  is  reciprocal  service  as  a  result  of  co- 
operative thought. 
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Community  Service  (Incorporated)  Not  an 
Administrative  Body 

The  national  organization,  Community  Service  (Incorpor- 
ated), does  not  administer  leisure  time  activities  in  any  city  in  the 
United  States. 

The  local  communities,  to  which  Community  Service  (Incor- 
porated) gives  help  upon  request  from  the  local  community,  estab- 
lish a  local  Community  Service  which  is  autonomous,  self-deter- 
mining, absolutely  self-governing.  The  relationship  between  Na- 
tional Headquarters  and  the  local  Community  Service  group  is  that 
which  exists  between  any  local  group  and  the  national  group  which 
helps  to  establish  it  and  which  has  a  common  purpose. 

Local  Community  Service  committees  which  the  national  or- 
ganization has  helped  to  form  may  or  may  not  be  administrative 
bodies.  Probably  in  95  per  cent  of  the  cities  they  will  be  adminis- 
trative bodies  because  there  is  usually  a  very  definite  need  for  cer- 
tain things  to  be  done  in  the  community  along  leisure  time  lines 
which  no  other  organization  is  doing  and  because  an  organization 
needs  some  executive  work  if  it  is  to  keep  strong.  Community 
Service  (Incorporated)  does  not  send  workers  to  organize  local 
Community  Service  committees  except  on  request  from  the  local- 
ity. 

Community  Service  (Incorporated)  has  no  power  to  force 
local  committees  to  take  this  or  that  action  but  it  uses  its  influence 
with  local  committees  to  keep  them  from  undertaking  any  work 
which  is  being  well  done  by  an  existing  organization. 

Community  Service  (Incorporated)  urges  local  groups  to 
confine  their  activities  to  the  leisure  time  field.  If  any  local 
group  takes  up  work  which  is  not  in  the  leisure  time  field  and 
there  is  an  existing  national  organization  in  that  field,  Commun- 
ity Service  (Incorporated)  urges  the  local  group  to  keep  in  touch 
with  such  national  organization  in  so  far  as  that  particular  part  of 
their  programs  is  concerned.  Community  Service  (Incorporated) 
has  relation  to  the  local  Community  Service  committee  only  in  the 
leisure  time  field. 

Community  Service  (Incorporated)  desires  to  strengthen  the 
leisure  time  work  of  religious  organizations  whether  these  societies 
be  Protestant,  Catholic  or  Hebrew. 
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Community  Service  (Incorporated)  believes  that  just  as  edu- 
cation and  health  are  important  sub-divisions  of  the  general  social 
program  so  also  is  the  leisure  time  question  and  just  as  all  the 
groups  working  in  education  should  have  close  cooperation  with 
one  another  and  those  working  in  health  fields  should  have  close 
relation  to  one  another,  so  all  groups  working  in  the  leisure  time 
field  should  have  a  very  close  relation  to  all  other  groups  working 
in  this  same  field.  H.  S.  BRAUCHER. 


Rural  Imaginative  Recreation 

m  I  ; 

Community  Music 
CONSTANCE  D'ARCY  MACKAY,  Community  Service  (Incorporated) 

As  has  been  said  in  a  previous  article,  rural  non-commercial, 
imaginative  recreation  as  it  exists  in  this  country  today  is  of  two 
types — one  led  by  Colleges  of  Agriculture,  State  Universities  and 
Normal  Schools;  and  the  other  self-led,  springing  from  the  initia- 
tive of  the  people  themselves. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  describe  all  the  rural  activities 
along  this  line,  so  only  the  most  salient  and  outstanding  examples 
can  be  chosen;  if  one  may  coin  a  word,  the  most  copy-able  ex- 
amples. There  is  no  "favoritism"  in  the  choosing.  We  are  only 
selecting  what  will  most  quickly  set  before  people  the  actual 
and  diverse  developments  in  the  direction  of  rural  community 
music  and  drama.  From  present  indications  the  next  two  years 
promise  a  greater  growth  in  community  music  and  drama  than 
America  has  yet  seen — an  upbuilding  and  development  that  will 
make  this  present  chronicle  of  work  already  accomplished  seem 
meagre  in  comparison. 

Before  community  music  began  to  be  developed  with  a  social 
aim  zealous  musical  enthusiasts  had  stirred  up  their  communities 
to  the  giving  of  a  high  type  of  music  with  a  cultural  aim.  Festival 
Choruses  and  Festival  Societies  abound  through  the  East  and  Mid- 
dle-West. Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Worcester  Music  Festival; 
The  Bethlehem-Bach  Festivals ;  *  the  Norfolk  Connecticut  Fes- 


*  See  Bethlehem-Bach  Festivals.  A  Community  Enterprise  by  Raymond 
Walters,  Playground,  May  1917. 
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tival — all  of  which  began  in  a  small  way,  and  consisted  at  first  of 
groups  of  people  from  small  towns  meeting  together,  and  singing 
together.  Now  they  have  grown  into  great  organizations. 

The  history  of  all  these  festival  Societies  in  America,  as  a 
whole,  has  yet  to  be  written ;  there  is  no  space  to  go  into  it  here. 
Yet  it  would  make  a  fascinating  musical  pageant,  which,  beginning 
with  church  choirs  and  evolving  through  the  quaint  old  "singing 
schools"  should  finally  end  with  community  singing  as  it  is  today. 
Color  would  be  lent  to  it  by  scenes  depicting  the  origin  of  the 
many  singing  societies  that  flourish  throughout  the  Middle-West, 
where  most  of  the  settlers  come  from  "the  ancient  and  wholesome 
and  mountainous  North"  of  Europe:  the  German  folk  lieder- 
kranz,  the  Scandinavian  sangfests,  drawing  choruses  from  rural 
towns  to  meet  yearly  in  some  large  city,  there  to  give  the  works  of 
Grieg,  Beethoven,  Haydn,  Elgar  or  Steiner. 

The  printed  records  of  what  is  being  done,  and  what  has 
been  done  in  rural  community  music  is  astonishingly  meagre.  * 
We  know  that  a  great  deal  is  transpiring;  yet  it  is  not  recorded. 
We  continually  see  that  "such  and  such  occurred  at  such  and  such 
a  place";  but  there  is  no  further  available  data  on  the  subject. 
We  know  that  there  is  a  fine  Oratorio  Society  flourishing  at  Tower 
City,  North  Dakota.  They  have  given  such  works  as  the  Holy 
City  and  Ruth.  They  have  had  an  old  English  Song  Festival. 
They  are  now  attempting  operettas,  and  have  produced  Pocahontas 
and  the  Nautical  Knot.  We  know  all  this ;  but  we  want  to  know 
more.  We  want  such  detail  as  is  given  by  Harlan  Paul  Douglass 
about  Anoka,  Minnesota,  a  small  Minnesota  town  with  impromptu 
outdoor  "sings"  conducted  by  a  summer  resident.  "In  the  court- 
house yard  (we  have  no  parks  as  yet  but  hope  to,  as  Anoka  is 
a  small  city  of  3000)  we  had  outdoor  'sings.'  Everything  was 
donated ;  the  expense  nothing  and  the  work  very  little.  I  mounted 
a  box  and  swung  the  stick  for  the  band  and  the  multitude.  One 
of  the  printing  offices  donated  the  printing  and  the  words  of  the 
old  songs  like  Home  Sweet  Home,  S*wanee  River,  and  Come  Thou 
Almighty  King,  were  all  printed  out.  The  city  strung  lights  and 


*  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  movement  grows  and  changes  so 
quickly  from  month  to  month  and  year  to  year  that  a  permanent  record  of 
it  or  of  the  community  pageant  movement  is  almost  an  impossibility. 
One  can  only  choose  some  outstanding  examples  and  chronicle  them,  well 
knowing  that  a  month  or  two  hence  new  discoveries  will  have  been  made 
which  will  make  this  present  record  seem  musty  with  age,  and  a  year 
hence  it  will  not  be  a  record  but  an  archive ! 
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5000  people  came.  A  number  came  from  the  neighboring  village 
of  Minneapolis.  Nearly  twice  as  many  were, there  as  this  town 
holds.  They  sang  pretty  well,  for  the  firts  time;  however,  that 
was  not  the  primary  thing.  It  was  a  place  to  visit ;  a  thing  to 
bring  them  together  out-of-doors.  It  was  a  great  success." 

This  is  a  very  new  experiment.  An  older  experiment,  which 
has  now  become  a  permanency  is  that  of  Lindsborg,  Kansas,  which 
Mr.  Douglass  calls  "perhaps  the  most  unique  development  of  com- 
munity music  in  America."  Lindsborg  is  a  small  Swedish  town 
in  the  heart  of  the  Kansas  farming  district,  about  200  miles 
west  of  Kansas  City.  Although  it  has  not  more  than  2000  inhabi- 
tants it  is  one  of  the  musical  centers  of  the  Southwest.  The 
president  of  a  local  college  describes  its  achievements  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  which  I  am  giving  verbatim  because  they  set  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  place  before  the  reader  with  graphic  clearness. 

"Each  Easter  Week  the  people  of  Lindsborg  perform  Han- 
del's Messiah  with  a  chorus  of  500  voices  and  an  orchestra  of  40 
pieces  *  *  *  Among  its  members  there  are  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  first  performance,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  three  generations  of  the  same  family  to  be  represented.  One 
of  the  unique  features  is  a  Children's  Chorus  of  300  *  *  * 
The  Messiah  is  given  three  times  each  season — Palm  Sunday,  Good 
Friday  and  Easter  Sunday  *  *  *  Each  afternoon  and  evening 
of  the  week  are  given  over  to  musical  entertainment  by  visiting 
artists  *  *  *  Every  available  room  in  the  hostelries  as  well  as 
in  private  houses,  is  in  demand.  On  the  Messiah  days  the  rail- 
roads furnish  special  train  service.  A  single  one  of  these  special 
trains  brought  in  over  1200  visitors  for  the  concerts  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  season  this  spring.  During  the  hours  these  strangers 
are  in  the  city,  Lindsborg  finds  its  population  increased  three  fold 
*  *  *  The  whole  undertaking  has  about  it  something  of  the 
old-world  atmosphere  of  simplicity  bordering  on  the  severely 
primitive.  The  concerts  are  given  in  a  large  wooden  structure, 
octagonal  in  shape  and  furnished  with  wooden  benches.  The 
women  in  the  chorus  are  attired  in  white  and  the  men  in  con- 
ventional black.  As  the  500  singers  arise  at  the  signal  of  the 
director  the  effect  is  overwhelming.  There  is  no  applause  during 
the  program,  which  lasts  about  three  hours,  and  the  atmosphere  is 
rather  of  a  religious  service  than  of  the  concert  hall.  The  Bethany 
Oratorio  Society  is  now  a  permanent  fixture  in  the  development 
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of  the  community.  It  represents  the  one  aspiration  in  which  the 
inhabitants,  regardless  of  all  their  differences,  are  undivided. 
The  chorus  is  still  recruited  from  the  people  of  the  town  and 
countryside.  Among  its  members  there  are  those  who  drive  from 
seven  to  eight  miles — no  small  degree  of  devotion,  particularly  on 
cold  winter  nights,  over  rough  roads.  The  repertoire  of  the 
chorus  has  been  expanded  until  it  includes  all  of  the  standard 
oratorios.  The  Bethany  Oratorio  Society  has  demonstrated  its 
usefulness,  as  well  as  its  artistic  value.  Through  its  efforts  the 
little  Swedish  hamlet  on  the  broad  prairies  of  Kansas  has  been 
made  one  of  the  musical  centers  of  the  country.  It  has  brought 
into  the  materialistic  life  of  a  new  state — where  in  the  nature  of 
things  the  bread  and  butter  question  is  uppermost — something  of 
the  softening  influence  of  old-world  culture,  and  has  gained  for 
the  Swedish  immigrant  a  distinction  beyond  that  of  a  'hewer  of 
wood  and  a  drawer  of  water.'  The  Messiah  at  Lindsborg  has 
proved  a  tangible  contribution  to  that  new,  seething  life  which  is 
springing  out  of  the  prairies  of  the  great  Southwest." 

Everywhere  music  is  uniting  people  in  a  common  bond. 
Take,  as  example,  "State  o'  Maine."  Along  the  Maine  seacoast, 
the  rural  population,  composed  of  the  families  of  fishermen, 
farmers,  ship-builders  and  sea-going  folk,  belongs  to  Chapman's 
Chorus,  which  meets  each  autumn  in  Portland,  Maine,  for  its  final 
festival.  Each  small  section  of  this  large  chorus  is  trained  in  its 
own  district  under  a  district  chorus  leader,  who,  in  turn,  is  trained 
in  consultation  with  Mr.  Chapman.  People  drive  for  miles  in  in- 
clement weather,  in  order  not  to  miss  a  rehearsal.  In  the  interior 
of  Maine  there  are  rural  choruses  conducted  by  Mr.  Llwellyn  B. 
Cain,  in  which  all  the  tiny  villages  of  the  Saco  Valley  take  part. 
This  chorus  has  a  yearly  festival  in  the  summer  at  Bridgton, 
Maine.  It  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  rural  chorus,  because  it 
is  entirely  composed  of  rural  people  who  give  their  final  festival, 
not  in  a  city  but  in  a  rural  town.  Says  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  in 
describing  one  of  these  Bridgton  music  festivals:  "It  was  per- 
fectly wonderful — that  man  with  that  chorus.  Just  a  collection 
of  small  Country  choirs  rehearsed  separately  *  *  *  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months  *  *  *  when  Mr.  Cain  had  been 
traveling  from  village  to  village  on  stage  coaches,  repaid  mostly  in 
loyalty  and  enthusiasm,  but  there  was  precious  little  financial  re- 
turn *  *  *  I  have  never  seen  enthusiasm  equal  to  it,  such 
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absolute  submerging  of  self,  such  delight  in  one  another's  sing- 
ing. 

"And  then  if  you  had  been  at  one  of  the  rehearsals  in  a 
neighboring  village,  you  would  have  heard  the  oldest  member  of 
the  chorus,  a  man  who  is  nearly  seventy,  rise  in  his  seat  and 
say,  'I  am  dreadful  sorry  that  I  can't  come  to  the  first  concert 
in  Bridgton  this  year,  because  my  hay  is  still  out  in  the  field,  and 
I  can't  leave  home!'  And  then  three  or  four  men  rose  at  once 
and  said,  'We  can't  have  it  that  way.  How  can  we  sing  without 
you  ?  You  have  got  to  come.  We  will  help  you  get  in  your  hay !' 
When  that  elderly  man  entered  the  concert  room,  not  having 
missed  a  single  rehearsal  all  that  stormy,  cold  winter,  when  he 
came  down  the  middle  aisle  to  his  place,  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  chorus  rose  to  their  feet  and  applauded  him.  What  splendid 
neighborliness  and  comradeship,  all  born  of  singing  together." 

These  Saco  Music  Festivals  are  financed  as  are  Arthur 
Nevin's  choruses  in  Kansas.  (See  preceding  article).  The  con- 
ducting of  them  is  largely  a  work  of  love  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Cain,  as  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  has  said.  There  is  very  little 
monetary  reward  connected  with  it.  But  his  work  contains  a 
fine  suggestion  for  all  other  clusters  of  villages  who  desire  to 
sing. 

Peterboro,  New  Hampshire,  is  blessed  with  a  beautiful  out- 
door stage  on  which  its  Community  Festival  Chorus  gives  a  fes- 
tival almost  every  year.  This  chorus  is  composed  of  people  from 
Peterboro,  and  the  surrounding  New  Hampshire  villages.  Peter- 
boro, as  everyone  knows,  is  the  place  where  Edward  MacDoweil 
lived  and  wrote  some  of  his  finest  music;  the  place  where  he 
now  lies,  and  where  his  ideals  of  creative  work  are  now  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  MacDoweil  colony.  So  it  is  highly  appropriate  that 
much  of  what  this  chorus  sings  is  the  music  of  MacDoweil;  be- 
sides this  they  give  old  English  choruses ;  the  works  of  Coleridge- 
Taylor,  and  of  Arthur  Nevin.  Last  year  the  West  Peterboro 
Children's  Chorus  gave  Arthur  Nevin's  delicious  Mother  Goose 
Festival  on  this  open  air  stage  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 
Anything  more  enchanting  or  more  stimulating  to  the  imagination 
of  childhood  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  Children's  chorus  work 
needs  to  be  more  widely  developed  in  rural  districts:  there  is  an 
immense  new  field  here  which  is  practically  undeveloped  as  far  as 
America  is  concerned.  Yet  here  and  there  we  find  unique  and 
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inspiring  evidence  of  just  how  much  organizations  of  children 
can  contribute  to  the  movement  of  community  music. 

The  Children's  Sagebrush  Orchestra,  made  up  of  school  chil- 
dren from  the  "big  range  country,"  the  country  of  the  sage 
brush,  plays  at  the  State  Fair  at  Salem,  Oregon.  Only  music  of 
the  better  sort  is  in  their  repertory — Rubinstein,  Schubert,  Brahms, 
Dvorak,  Beethoven  and  Mozart.  There  are  about  thirty  boys 
and  girls  in  the  orchestra,  their  ages  ranging  from  eight  to  sixteen 
years. 

Houston,  Texas,  cannot  by  the  wildest  stretch  of  imagination 
be  called  a  rural  town ;  but  its  yearly  Fair  draws  a  great  aggregate 
of  rural  people,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  not  long  ago  the 
Women's  Musical  Club  of  Houston  introduced  classical  music  at 
the  State  Fair  in  an  open  air  booth,  with  a  prettily  decorated 
platform.  People  stood  in  crowds  to  hear  the  music  of  Grieg,  of 
Dvorak  and  of  Tchaikowski.  Classical  music  that  had  a  lilt 
was  chosen:  there  is  a  fine  "air"  to  Beethoven's  Minuet  in  G  or  to 
Dvorak's  swinging  Humoresque  that  makes  visitors  to  a  Fair  want 
to  hear  more.  This  seems  to  be  a  wonderfully  good  suggestion 
for  other  Fairs. 

All  the  farming  population  of  Minnesota  crowds  to  the  State 
Fair  held  each  year  at  Minneapolis.  Last  year  Czecho- Slovaks, 
Poles,  Scandinavians,  Russians,  Italians,  Finns  and  Syrians,  each 
had  their  own  day  at  the  Fair,  and  an  opportunity  to  "get  to- 
gether" through  singing  their  own  national  songs.  The  Minne- 
apolis Community  Singing  Department  prepared  the  special  song 
sheets  for  each  day,  and  conducted  the  singing. 

At  the  Marshfield,  Massachusetts,  Fair  an  "Outdoor  Sing" 
was  held  around  the  band.  The  singers  were  farmers  and  their 
families  who  had  come  for  miles  around,  and  the  response  was 
excellent. 

Here  and  there  from  all  over  the  country  come  rural  in- 
stances of  what  is  being  done!  Kingston,  New  Hampshire,  is 
preparing  to  train  a  community  chorus.  The  members  of  the 
Egypt,  New  Jersey,  village  band,  who  had  lost  interest  in  their 
organization,  have  received  a  new  incentive  to  work  on  being  asked 
to  accompany  the  community  sings,  and  are  diligently  rehearsing. 
The  tiny  fishing  village  of  Cape  Porpoise,  Maine,  has  organized 
community  singing. 

The  berry  pickers  of  Puyallup,  Washington,  held  community 
sings.  Many  of  the  mill  villages  down  south  are  introducing 
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community  singing.  Church  bells  ringing  out  clearly  sound  the 
summons  to  the  community  sing  conducted  in  the  cotton  mill  vil- 
lage of  Blue  Mountain,  Alabama.  The  county  schools  are  the 
community  centers  of  the  south.  At  Soddy,  Tennessee,  commun- 
ity singing  is  being  organized  and  is  drawing  to  it  not  only  the 
rural  population  but  many  men  who  have  returned  to  their  farms 
from  the  battlefields  of  France. 

"The  apostles  of  community  music  believe  that  it  has  im- 
mense social  power.  It  harmonizes  men  as  well  as  voices.  Men 
work  together  better  for  singing  together.  Nothing  more  in- 
evitably tends  to  carry  incidental  neighborhood  into  conscious 
neighborhood.  It  is  the  art  which  most  directly  realizes  unity 
through  harmonious  cooperation.  It  is  the  only  active  exercise 
which  the  entire  town  can  share  at  once.  Men  are  caught  up  with 
it  who  are  not  individually  or  passively  sensitive  to  the  higher 
emotions.  It  perfects  the  patriotism  of  peace  as  well  as  the 
patriotism  of  war.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  little  town's  pos- 
sibilities." (To  Be  Continued) 
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Washington  Park  Playground  in  Chicago  is  a 
typical  playground  for  children  of  twelve 
years  or  under.  It  is  a  space  in  a  large  nat- 
ural park  covered  with  thick,  green  grass  and  luxurious  shade- 
trees.  It  is  equipped  with  the  usual  apparatus  of  a  playground 
for  children  ten  and  under,  such  as  a  frame  work  for  eight  rope 
swings;  two  sets  of  oblique  ladders;  two  sets  of  oblique  poles, 
vertical  ropes  and  poles ;  see-saws ;  two  giant  strides ;  a  playground 
slide;  baby  swings;  a  large  wading  pool  and  extensive  sand  courts 
in  front  of  a  circular  cement  seat  with  a  canvas  shade.  In  a 
small  town  so  large  a  pool  and  sand  courts  may  not  always  be 
possible  but  a  large  sand  box  or  several  sand  boxes  can  always  be 
provided. 
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At  one  end  of  the  playground  is  a  small  cement  "Shelter 
House"  that  houses  "properties"  for  play.  Our  properties  con- 
sisted of  two  basket  balls,  two  volley  balls,  baseballs  and  bats, 
crosspoles  for  the  high  jump  standards,  rope  quoits,  sixteen 
darning  "eggs"  for  potato  races,  a  strong  rope  for  tug  of  war,  a 
smaller  one  for  playing  horse  or  cowboy,  sandcourt  dolls,  paper 
dolls,  some  strips  of  red  cheese  cloth  (to  distinguish  "sides"  in 
games),  story  books,  record  books  which  with  a  fifty  yard  measur- 
ing tape  were  an  indispensable  "property"  for  one  of  our  most 
popular  and  valuable  games,  and  some  cardboard  for  posters. 

Here  is  our  program  as  we  carried  it  out  by 
Peri°ds  during  the  average  day's  work : 

8:30—10  a.  m.  It  was  the  first  duty  of  the 
playleader  who  came  on  the  playground  at  8:30  in  the  morning  to 
write  the  program  on  the  bulletin  board  and  put  up  notices  and 
attractive  posters  to  announce  "special  events"  which  we  wanted 
to  emphasize.  These  "special  events"  included  sandcourt  con- 
tests, the  story  hour,  paper  doll  period,  a  picnic,  an  excursion  or  a 
hike.  The  notices  on  the  bulletin  board  and  the  posters  served 
two  purposes. 

1.  They  constituted   a  means  of  increasing  the  number  of 
children  in  the  scheduled  daily  events  because  through  them  we 
reached  the  transients,  the  strangers,  and  the  "one-interest"  chil- 
dren, i.  e.,  the  girls  who  come  to  a  playground  only  to  use  the 
giant  stride,  the  boys  who  come  only  to  play  baseball,  and  the 
children    who    are   brought    in    by    fathers,    mothers,    and    older 
brothers  or  sisters  only  to  swing. 

2.  The  writing  of  a  new  program  on  the  board  each  day  and 
new  posters  kept  up  the  interest  of  the  regulars.     It  was  the  post- 
ing of  daily  records  made  in  batting  a  playground  baseball,  pitch- 
ing, and  in  the  overhand  throw  that  built  up  such  interest  in  this 
activity  as  a  game.     The  boys  who  held  the  highest  records  were 
the  heroes  of  the  day  and  their  records  were  made  goals  for  the 
others  to  strive  for. 

Boys  and  girls  who  came  early  manifested  keen  interest  in  the 
writing  of  the  program  and  the  posting  of  the  notices  and  records. 
Sometimes  during  the  next  half  hour  they  helped  the  play  leader 
make  posters  and  talked  with  her  about  things  which  interested 
them.  If  there  were  no  posters  to  be  made,  there  was  conversa- 
tion, anyway,  with  the  older  boys  of  ten  or  twelve  who  played  on 
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the  team.  They  always  had  something  to  discuss  about  some 
game  that  had  just  been  played  or  that  was  scheduled  to  be 
played.  Perhaps  two  or  three  boys  had  attended  a  Big  League 
game  the  day  before  or  some  boy  had  returned  from  an  absence  of 
a  day  or  two  on  some  excursion  or  trip  and  wanted  to  talk 
about  it. 

During  these  conversations  it  was  possible  in  an  informal  way 
to  bring  in  many  points  in  regard  to  team  play,  the  attitude  of  the 
older  boys  to  the  younger  team,  the  ways  in  which  they  could  be 
helpful  to  some  of  the  less  experienced  boys  or  the  general  attitude 
of  the  baseball  boys  toward  the  smaller  children  on  the  play- 
ground. 

After  a  little  while  we  gave  individual  practice  in  baseball  to 
the  boys  of  the  teams  in  pitching,  catching,  batting  and  sometimes 
in  measuring  distance  and  setting  down  the  records  made  at  this 
time. 

Once  a  week,  patriotic  exercises  opened  the  program  for  the 
day.  One  of  the  boys  brought  his  bugle  and  called  reveille  which 
signalled  all  on  the  grounds  to  sing  a  stanza  of  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner,  give  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  flag,  line  up  for  march- 
ing tactics  and  some  setting  up  exercises. 

10  a.  m.  to  11  a.  m.  We  could  not  well  give  attention  to  a 
small  group  in  the  afternoon  when  the  larger  crowds  of  children 
and  mothers  and  visitors  came  and  so  we  had  a  morning  period 
for  paper  dolls.  The  children  made  the  costumes,  but  we  helped 
new  girls  in  cutting  patterns,  offered  suggestions  as  to  color  com- 
binations and  encouraged  or  admired  the  work  of  the  others.  It 
was  necessary,  too,  for  the  play  leader  to  remind  the  children  that 
scraps  of  paper  were  not  to  be  scattered  about  but  collected  on  a 
newspaper  which  each  girl  was  required  to  spread  upon  the  grass. 
Out  of  these  scraps  we  costumed  the  tiny  "penny  dolls"  for  sand- 
court  play,  i.  e.,  to  people  the  scenes  built  in  the  sandcourt. 

1 1 :00  to  12  a.  m.  At  this  period  there  was  a  regular  game 
of  playground  baseball  for  the  boys.  Sometimes  this  was  a 
scheduled  game  between  two  teams  of  our  own  playground,  some- 
times with  an  outside  team,  and  other  mornings  it  was  a  practice 
game. 

12 :00  to  1 :00  p.  m.  For  children  of  varying  ages  who  re- 
mained during  the  noon  hour,  we  chose  miscellaneous  active 
games  which  could  be  played  by  mixed  groups  in  age  and  size. 
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Such  games  consisted  of  handkerchief  snatch,  black  and  white, 
relays  of  all  sorts,  stunts  on  the  apparatus  and  individual  tests  in 
throwing  the  baseball  or  basket  ball  and  in  pitching  and  batting. 
(See  "Measuring  Game"  under  Developing  Team  Games). 

1 :00  p.  m.  to  2 :00  p.  m.  During  the  heat  of  the  early  part  of 
the  afternoon  we  had  sandcourt  and  other  quiet  play.  The  earliest 
children  came  directly  to  the  sandcourt  to  get  the  first  directions, 
while  the  others  were  assigned  as  they  arrived.  By  2:00  or  2:30 
at  the  close  of  the  sandcourt  period,  when  there  was  a  completed 
model  for  display,  there  was  the  largest  crowd  on  the  grounds  of 
the  day.  Children  who  had  not  known  of  the  sandcourt,  seeing 
what  the  others  had  done,  came  early  next  day. 

2:00  to  3:00  p.  m.  At  this  period  the  afternoon  play  leader 
came  on  and  began  the  story  hour  for  the  boys  and  girls  who 
were  not  at  the  sandcourt  and  continued  this  hour  until  3 :00  p.  m. 
Occasionally  we  had  a  baseball  game  with  a  visiting  team  at  this 
period. 

2 :30  to  3 :30  p.  m.  When  the  work  at  the  sandcourt  was 
completed  the  "morning"  play  leader  led  singing  and  circle 
games  in  some  conspicuous  place  near  the  center  of  the  play- 
ground for  the  smaller  children.  These  came  in  largest  numbers 
between  two  and  three  o'clock  with  their  mothers,  nurses,  or  older 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  circle  frequently  consisted  of  as  many 
as  forty  or  fifty  small  tots.  It  attracted  the  interest  of  parents 
and  visitors  who  coming  in  on  a  large  playground  may  not  notice 
the  sandcourt  play  or  any  small  group.  This  large  circle,  however, 
made  them  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  play  leader  on  the  grounds 
and  frequently  they  asked  questions  about  other  activities.  While 
the  period  usually  began  with  singing  and  circle  games  which  at- 
tract attention  and  draw  a  group,  games  of  all  sorts  were  played 
later  usually  ending  in  a  dramatic  play  of  some  sort. 

3:00  to  4:00  p.  m.  The  play  leader,  who  had  been  reading 
stories  for  the  last  half  hour  to  the  older  girls  and  boys,  called  a 
game  of  captain  ball  for  the  older  girls.  A  full  hour  was  given  to 
this  game  and  to  simpler  team  games  such  as  dodge  ball  or  a  relay. 

4:00  to  7:00  p.  m.  The  play  leader  who  had  come  on  duty 
at  8:30  in  the  morning  left  the  ground.  Then  the  play  leader, 
who  was  finishing  up  the  team  games  for  the  girls,  led  other  mis- 
cellaneous games  for  mixed  groups.  These  were  similar  to  the 
games  played  at  12 — 1  p.  m. 

7 :00  to  8 :00  p.  m.    This  was  the  hour  when  the  largest  num- 
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her  of  fathers  came  with  their  small  children.  They  were  inter- 
ested in  the  singing  and  circle  games  which  the  play  leader  again 
led  for  the  small  children  and  in  the  races  and  relays  which 
later  we  played  with  the  older  boys  and  girls. 

The  men  always  noticed  the  potato  or  egg  race  and  sometimes 
joined  in  the  game.  Frequently  we  used  novelty  races  and  relays 
such  as  the  three-legged  race,  chariot  race,  sack  races  or  obstacle 
relays.  Sometimes  the  circle  games  naturally  led  to  the  dancing 
of  some  folk  dance  in  a  spontaneous  and  sociable  way  just  before 
the  closing  hour.  At  the  end  of  the  play  the  play  leader  called 
all  the  children  into  a  large  circle  for  some  game  which  is  popular 
with  all  ages  such  as  The  Farmer  in  the  Dell  or  for  the  "goodby" 
song.  Sometimes  they  simply  said  goodnight  and  the  attendant 
blew  his  whistle,  the  signal  for  the  clearing  of  the  grounds. 
Encoura  in  While  we  gave  time  to  play  and  games  of  all 

Apparatus  types,  we  found  it  necessary  to  give  this  par- 

ticular playground  especial  attention  to  stimulate 
the  use  of  the  apparatus  and  the  interest  on  the  part  of  the  girls  in 
playground  baseball,  team  games,  and  to  develop  the  spirit  of  team 
play  among  all  the  children  and  the  constructive  and  expressive 
use  of  the  sandcourt. 

We  stimulated  the  use  of  apparatus  in  three  ways.  First,  we 
used  "stunts"  on  the  apparatus  during  active  play  period  just  as 
we  would  have  done  in  any  other  game.  Second,  we  used  the 
apparatus  for  penalty  stunts  for  return  of  forfeits  taken  in  such 
games  as  circle  tag;  dangerous  neighbor;  drop  the  handkerchief; 
birds,  beast,  fish.  Such  well  worn  games  as  these  took  on  a  new 
interest  when  forfeits  and  penalties  were  added. 

Some  of  the  apparatus  penalties  consisted  of  sending  two 
children  on  a  race  to  the  oblique  ladders  to  climb  hand  over  hand, 
slide  down  and  race  back;  to  slide  down  the  vertical  poles  and 
race  back ;  to  climb  the  oblique  ladders  and  slide  down  the  vertical 
poles,  or  to  work  up  by  the  hands  on  the  oblique  poles  and  slide 
down.  Sometimes  to  redeem  her  forfeit  an  older  girl  must  give 
all  the  children  in  a  certain  section  of  the  swings,  ten  pushes. 
Another  must  take  one  of  the  smaller  children  to  play  on  the 
playground  slide  or  the  see-saws.  A  penalty  for  bare- foot  boys 
was  sometimes  to  race  through  the  wading  pool  and  back. 

The  third  way  in  which  we  used  apparatus  was  in  dramatic 
play.  (See  Summary  of  Activities).  In  playing  "Fire  Depart- 
ment" the  frame  work  holding  ladders,  poles,  ropes  and  swings 
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was  the  "burning  building"  from  which  the  "occupants"  were  res- 
cued by  the  "firemen."  The  playground  slide  was  the  "engine 
house"  down  which  the  "firemen"  slid  quickly  when  signaled  and 
from  under  its  steps  jumped  forth  the  "horses"  in  readiness  for 
their  part. 

D      .     .  We  had  several  teams  among  the  boys  for  play- 

Playground  ground  baseball — an  85-pound  team,  a  75-pound 

Baseball  team  and  junior  teams.     These  teams  had  daily 

practice  and  played  scheduled  games  with  each  other  and  with 
teams  from  other  playgrounds. 

We  noticed,  however,  that  the  girls  who  came  to  this  new 
playground  did  not  show  as  much  interest  in  ball  games  as  did 
the  girls  on  playgrounds  that  had  been  long  established.  On  such 
playgrounds  there  is  always  a  baseball  team  composed  of  the 
older  girls  who  had  played  from  childhood.  This  creates  a  tra- 
dition of  the  game  whic  hthe  younger  girls  readily  accept.  For 
this  reason  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  devise  games  that  would 
stimulate  the  interest  of  the  girls  in  playground  baseball.  We  de- 
veloped their  skill  in  handling  a  baseball  by  simpler  games  such 
as  relays  in  which  two  lines  compete  in  the  rapid  passing  of  the 
baseball  and  in  throwing  the  ball  back  and  forth  up  and  down 
the  line. 

We  further  developed  skill  by  individual  tests  in  batting  the 
ball,  in  pitching,  and  in  throwing.  We  used  the  50-yard  tape  to 
measure  the  distance.  We  put  the  name  of  each  girl  in  a  book 
and  the  best  record  she  made  out  of  three  trials.  The  next  time 
she  was  there  when  we  made  the  test,  we  again  took  her  record, 
and  remarked  upon  her  progress.  The  girls  became  enthusiastic 
about  developing  their  skill.  We  included  the  smaller  boys  in 
this  practice  to  develop  their  skill,  and  the  older  boys  participated 
in  order  to  find  out  who  among  them  was  the  champion  batter,  the 
champion  pitcher,  the  champion  underhand  thrower  and  the  cham- 
pion overhand  thrower.  The  "Measuring  Game"  became  one  of 
the  most  popular  on  the  program.  It  was  a  very  useful  game,  too, 
because  both  younger  and  older  girls  and  boys  could  take  part. 

We  played  other  games  to  teach  the  rules  of 

Other  Team  baseball   games   using   a   basket   ball   or   volley 

ball  such  as  kick-ball  or  long-ball,  involving  the 

terms   and   plays   of   baseball— "strike" ;    "ball";    "foul";    "out"; 

"first";  "second";  or  "third  base."    The  use  of  the  larger  balls 

does  not  require  the  skill  in  throwing  and  catching  which  is  so 
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necessary  for  playground  baseball  to  be  interesting.  By  the  end 
of  the  summer  there  was  considerable  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
girls  in  real  playground  baseball  and  the  smaller  boys  had  devel- 
oped noticeably  in  skill. 

In  order  further  to  develop  the  interest  of  the  older  girls 
from  nine  to  eleven  or  twelve  years  in  team  games,  we  had 
regular  teams  for  Captain  Ball.  We  did  not  have  regulation 
bases  but  we  outlined  circles  in  the  gravel  with  a  stick  for  bases. 
We  taught  some  of  the  girls  to  pace  off  the  court  and  make  it 
ready  before  the  game  was  called.  At  first  there  was  much  bitter- 
ness and  disappointment  among  some  of  the  girls  when  their 
"side"  lost  so  we  made  an  effort  to  show  them  how  to  take  defeat 
without  feeling  personal  resentment  toward  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  winning  team.  Toward  the  end  of  the  season  we  felt 
that  there  was  considerable  growth  in  this  respect  and  that  the 
girls  displayed  some  real  team  spirit. 

Another  interesting  game  is  dodge  ball  which  teaches  team 
play  when  played  as  a  team  game  with  a  definitely  marked  court 
or  boundary  circle.  We  drew  a  fifteen  foot  circle  in  the  gravel 
with  a  stick  and  used  a  volley  ball.  To  obviate  the  difficulty 
which  often  arises  when  the  more  aggressive  players  insist  on 
being  the  first  to  throw  the  ball,  we  numbered  the  players  and 
gave  each  one  a  turn  to  be  first.  We  sometimes  allowed  the 
player  chosen  as  captain  to  be  the  first  one  to  start  an  inning 
especially  when  there  were  beginners  playing  and  the  captain 
was  more  experienced.  At  other  times  we  asked  the  captain  to 
wait  his  turn  to  be  first  thrower  until  after  everyone  else  has  had 
a  turn  to  start  an  inning. 

To  develop  the  idea  of  team  play  among  the 
Relay  Games  youngest  children,  we  used  simple  relay  games. 

Even  the  very  young  child  understands  an  in- 
dividual race  in  which  he  competes  alone  against  one  or  more  com- 
petitors. But  as  soon  as  he  can  understand  a  relay  race,  his  inter- 
est in  the  success  of  every  member  of  his  team  becomes  as  intense 
as  that  of  his  own  and  the  foundation  of  team  spirit  is  laid.  The 
excitement  of  a  relay  race  is  greater  because  it  is  prolonged  be- 
yond the  point  of  his  own  individual  competition  and  the  outcome 
depends  upon  the  total  number  of  successes.  We  used  only 
a  very  few  of  the  hundreds  of  relays  known  to  all  trained  play 
leaders. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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ARTHUR  L.  DREW 

When  the  Seventh  Olympiad  of  the  modern  series  is  held  in 
Antwerp  in  August  and  September  of  this  year,  in  the  great 
stadium  which  is  fast  approaching  completion,  the  spirit  of  good 
will  and  peace  will  be  dominant.  On  the  poster  issued  by  the 
Executive  Committee  is  the  figure  of  an  athlete  preparing  to 
hurls  the  discus.  This  picture,  taking  the  place  of  the  war  posters 
showing  bomb-throwers  and  artillerymen,  symbolizes  in  an  artistic 
way  the  return  of  peace  to  an  anguished  world,  and  the  triumph 
of  fair  play  over  foul. 

To  the  teams  that  will  assemble  in  Antwerp  from  many 
countries,  the  great  incentive  to  victory  is  the  sports  ideal.  The 
growth  of  this  spirit  throughout  the  world  means  new  life  for 
athletic  contests  and  competitions. 

Analytically  considered,  the  spirit  of  the  Olympic  games  has 
been  in  the  past  and  continues  to  be  compounded  of  the  sheer 
joy  of  conflict  (which  is  seen  at  its  best  in  the  child),  the 
esprit  de  corps,  and  the  worth-while  objective — renown  at  home 
and  abroad.  Apart  from  these  considerations,  however,  the  mo- 
tive that  brings  the  nations  together  is  a  desire  to  celebrate  a 
festival  of  peace.  Thus,  there  is  more  spiritual  significance  in 
the  Antwerp  games  than  in  those  which  were  held  in  London,  in 
Athens,  and  elsewhere  after  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin  had 
succeeded  in  reviving  the  ancient  sports  of  Olympia.  The  Seventh 
Olympiad  therefore,  will  have  not  a  little  of  the  atmosphere 
of  the  contests  that  took  place  in  Elis.  It  is  interesting  to  see  that 
the  classical  games  were  the  outgrowth  of  a  religious  festival  and 
a  federal  league  of  Greek  states,  and  that  the  Seventh  Olympiad 
brings  together  the  nations  that  were  banded  together  in  1914-1918. 

Although  the  ancient  Olympic  games  survived  the  overthrow 
of  Greek  independence  and  were  permitted  under  Macedonian 
and  Roman  dominion,  their  glories  faded  in  a  period  of  national 
servitude.  Real  sportsmen  and  athletes  are  not  nourished  in  an 
atmosphere  of  slavery.  Your  genuine,  amateur  contestant  must 
be  a  freeman.  It  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  the  Seventh 
Olympiad  is  to  be  held  in  Belgium,  the  nation  that  fought  so 
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doggedly  and  sacrificed  so  much  for  freedom's  sake.  This  will 
be  the  first  Olympic  meet  since  1912,  when  the  world's  best 
athletes  gathered  in  Stockholm.  Some  time  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  world  war,  Berlin  was  chosen  as  the  scene  of  the  seventh 
meet,  which  would  have  been  held  in  1916.  Germany  will  not 
be  found  among  the  thirty  nations  that  are  expected  to  compete 
in  the  Antwerp  games,  for  she  has  sacrificed  her  privilege  of  being 
numbered  among  sportsmen. 

All  indications  point  to  the  United  States  taking  her  part  in 
the  Antwerp  games  as  successfully  as  she  did  in  former  meets. 
The  American  Olympic  Committee  is  preparing,  selecting  and 
sending  teams  abroad.  The  hockey  team  was  the  first  to 
go  over.  The  golf  team  probably  will  be  the  next.  Sportsmen 
and  athletes  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  getting  ready  for  the 
elimination  trials.  Special  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can Olympic  Committee  to  have  the  Army  and  Navy  represented 
on  the  teams,  and  a  committee  composed  of  officers  has  been  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose.  The  winners  in  the  finals  of  the  Army 
meets  will  take  part  in  sectional  try-outs  in  Philadelphia,  Chi- 
cago, or  Pasadena,  and  then  will  come  up  for  their  final  tests  at 
the  Olympic  eliminations  in  Boston  about  July  17.  Whether  or 
not  the  athletes  in  the  Army  and  Navy  survive  these  tests  and 
come  through  the  ordeal  in  Boston,  the  fact  is  that  the  try-outs 
will  stimulate  interest  in  athletics  and  physical  training.  Indeed, 
the  holding  of  an  international  contest  stirs  up  every  club,  every 
regiment,  every  athletic  association,  and  every  organization  of  that 
sort.  The  Olympic  games  help  the  youngsters  in  the  playgrounds, 
recreation  centers,  and  school  gymnasia  by  providing  a  standard 
for  them. 

There  is  this  about  the  international  athletic  contests:  they 
have  their  roots  in  community  spirit  and  community  contests. 
The  Olympic  champion  is  simply  the  playground  boy  grown  up; 
he  is  the  youth  who  ran  races  in  the  streets  and  played  on  the 
village  ball  team.  If  he  hadn't  been  given  a  chance  when  he  was 
young,  or  hadn't  been  sturdy  enough  to  make  his  own  way,  he 
would  not  be  going  to  the  Antwerp  meet  this  summer. 

In  ancient  days,  the  successful  contestant  at  Olympia,  return- 
ing home  with  a  simple  wreath  of  garland,  was  greeted  as  a  hero 
by  the  home- folks.  Running  in  the  stadium,  he  probably  had 
been  spurred  on  just  as  much  by  the  thought  of  the  plaudits  of 
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the  people  back  home,  as  by  the  applause  of  the  spectators  at 
the  games.  He  was  envied  by  the  old  in  his  home  village  and 
emulated  by  the  young.  The  modern  counterpart  of  the  Olympic 
winner  must  think  along  the  same  lines  and  be  swayed  by  the 
same  feelings. 

It  may  be  complained  that  Americans  put  their  athletes  on 
pedestals,  but  make  little  effort  to  attain  any  degree  of  that  physi- 
cal efficiency  which  has  been  acquired  by  their  heroes.  For  one 
great  man  on  the  cinder  path,  on  the  gridiron,  or  on  the  diamond, 
there  are  thousands  who  are  flabby  and  inefficient.  Nevertheless, 
physical  education  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  part  of  our 
normal  life,  and  great  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction. 

The  result  will  be  better  citizens.  Says  Dr.  Thomas  A. 
Storey,  "The  physical  education  that  begins  in  infancy  and  con- 
tinues through  life  will  be  the  necessary  preparation  for  citizen- 
ship, whether  that  citizenship  serves  in  peace  or  in  war." 

The  Revival  of  the  Dance* 

An  account  was  recently  published  in  the  London  Times  of  a 
concert  given  by  school  children  at  Keswick,  at  which  the  children 
danced  dances  taught  them  by  the  leader  of  the  disbanded 
Mawdsley  Morrismen.  These  Morrismen,  we  are  told,  have  pre- 
served their  dances  from  time  immemorial;  and  now,  just  when 
they  seem  only  a  picturesque  and  archaic  survival,  they  have  lasted 
long  enough  to  hand  on  their  art  to  a  new  generation  which  accepts 
it  eagerly  as  a  new  delight  answering  to  a  new  desire  in  the 
mind  of  men.  The  children,  we  are  told,  give  up  their  playtime 
to  learning  the  dance.  They  are  infected  with  the  spirit  of  it, 
and  they  carry  it  into  the  streets  of  the  country  town  and  into  the 
hill  places.  Well-taught  games  are  substituted  for  an  aimless 
lounge;  the  long  walk  to  school  becomes  a  dance  down  the  steep 
lanes.  But  Keswick  is  not  the  only  place  where  old  dances  are 
being  revived.  Children  learn  them  just  as  eagerly  in  London 
slums,  and  sometimes  in  the  summer  they  are  taken  out  to  vil- 
lages, where  they  show  the  country  children  the  beautiful  art 
which  they  have  lost.  In  fact,  this  revival  is  not  a  mere  wistful 
fad  of  cultivated  persons,  but  a  natural  renaissance  of  an  ancient 
art  which  for  a  time  had  been  unnaturally  neglected  *  *  * 


*  Extracts  from  program  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Concert. 
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The  dance  is  a  means  of  making  movement  expressive,  just  as 
sound  becomes  expressive  in  music  and  language  in  verse.  In  the 
dance  the  body  and  the  limbs  are  used  to  express  the  emotions 
of  the  mind  by  means  of  movements  that  are  controlled  by  a 
law  which  is  as  lucid  in  its  operation  as  it  is  mysterious  in  its 
origin.  Just  as  in  poetry  the  language  of  common  life  is  by  means 
of  rhythm  given  a  new  power  of  expression,  so  in  the  dance  the 
movements  of  common  life  attain  to  the  same  power  by  subjecting 
themselves  to  the  same  rhythmical  law.  The  dance  is  glorified 
movement  as  poetry  is  glorified  speech;  and  as  poetry  seems  to 
tell  us  of  a  higher  state  of  being, — a  state  not  necessarily  more 
joyous,  but  more  full  of  purpose  and  significance,  freed  from  rou- 
tine and  charged  with  the  power  of  the  will, — so  the  dancer  seems 
to  be  living  in  that  higher  state  of  being,  to  be  liberated  from  the 
slavery  of  material  wants,  to  have  mastered  his  body  and  to  have 
made  it  an  expression  of  all  the  emotions  of  his  spirit.  Only,  of 
course,  in  the  greatest  dancers  is  this  mastery  complete,  but  the 
ordinary  child  can  learn  a  great  deal  of  the  art  of  bodily  expres- 
sion, enough,  at  least,  to  play  his  part  in  the  dance  as  a  player 
of  ordinary  powers  can  play  his  part  in  a  band.  Indeed,  the  art  of 
dancing  is  evidently  far  easier  than  the  art  of  music,  since  children 
can  quickly  be  trained  so  that  their  dancing  will  give  the  most 
exquisite  pleasure  to  onlookers,  so  that  while  they  dance  they 
seem  to  live  and  move  and  have  their  being  in  a  golden  age  of 
common  and  innocent  delight.  To  see  them  dancing  thus  is  to 
undergo  a  very  strange  and  moving  experience.  For,  as  they 
take  to  the  dance  with  an  eagerness  that  proves  they  have  some  in- 
herited desire  and  aptitude  for  it,  so  the  sight  of  them  dancing 
stirs  the  onlooker  to  a  delight  which  appears  so  familiar  that  there 
must  be  some  kind  of  inherited  memory  in  it.  They  recall  to  him 
a  past  which  he  has  never  known;  they  speak  a  language  which 
he  has  never  heard,  yet  understands  as  soon  as  he  hears  it. 

We  may  seem  to  make  too  much  of  this  art  of  dancing  and 
of  its  revival.  But  it  is  significant  because  it  is  one  sign  out  of 
many  of  the  increasing  desire  among  us  to  recover  that  power  of 
expression  which  has  been  growing  weaker  and  weaker  for  more 
than  a  century.  A  generation  ago  we  were  scarcely  aware  of  the 
need  of  it.  Nearly  all  our  pleasures  had  become  inexpressive,  and 
answered  rather  to  wants  of  the  body  than  to  wants  of  the  mind 
*  *  We  have,  of  course,  our  artistic  pleasures,  but  they  have 
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been  mainly  passive.  We  have  been  content  to  watch  great  artists 
without  attempting  any  artistic  expression  of  our  own.  This  state 
of  things,  though  it  seemed  natural  enough  to  us,  was  really  un- 
natural, and  therefore  bound  to  be  transitory.  Men  have  an  in- 
stinctive desire  and  need  for  expression,  which  in  the  past  has 
manifested  itself  in  all  their  popular  arts  *  *  * 

If  the  desire  for  expression  is  aroused  in  children,  and  by 
means  of  the  easiest  and  most  instinctive  of  arts,  the  dance,  it 
will  increase  in  them  and  will  grow  stronger  with  each  new  gen- 
eration. Many  have  despaired  of  the  arts  in  our  time,  because 
they  have  looked  for  their  revival  in  the  wrong  place.  They  can- 
not be  forced  by  the  patronage  and  passive  enjoyment  of  the  rich ; 
they  can  only  flourish  when  they  are  practiced  by  the  poor.  And 
when  poor  children  learn  the  old  dances,  they  are  recovering  the 
ancient  inheritance  of  art  and  regaining  that  power  of  expression 
which  must  be  widely  diffused  if  art  is  to  be  anything  more  than 
a  game  played  by  virtuosos  for  the  amusement  of  the  few. 


A  Sing  At  Sing  Sing 

From  Report  of  KENNETH  S.  CLARK,  Community  Music  Depart- 
ment, Community  Service  (Incorporated) 

Mr.  Gunther  and  I  accompanied  Dr.  Lewis  to  Sing  Sing 
prison  for  a  community  sing  in  connection  with  the  regular  evening 
movie  show.  We  were  met  by  the  chairman  of  the  entertainment 
committee,  a  prisoner  who  was  a  singer  in  civilian  life.  He  told 
us  that  for  the  usual  sings  which  occurred  on  Wednesday  evening 
he  used  the  prison  band.  When  we  inquired  if  it  would  not  be 
better  to  use  piano  accompaniment  he  said  there  was  really  no  one 
in  the  prison  population  who  could  play  the  piano  well.  (Can  it 
be  that  despite  everything  that  has  been  said  against  pianists,  they 
are  not  so  bad  after  all?  At  least  they  seem  to  keep  out  of 
jail — singers  please  note.)  In  the  office  of  the  entertainment 
chairman,  we  were  introduced  first  to  the  editor  of  the  prison 
paper  and  then  to  the  regular  announcer  of  the  Mutual  Welfare 
League,  who  was  going  to  introduce  us.  Dr.  Lewis  learned  after- 
wards that  the  latter  was  a  lifer  and  was  in  for  murdering  his 
sweetheart.  To  us  he  seemed  as  harmless  as  Sidney  the  office 
boy. 
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The  Sing  was  to  be  with  slides  and  Mr.  Gunther  went  over 
his  slides  with  the  chairman  to  see  if  any  should  be  eliminated. 
The  Chairman  suggested  leaving  out  Smiles,  as  the  singing  of  this 
song  would  make  one  prisoner  feel  sad  because  he  had  killed  his 
wife  in  a  fit  of  semi-insanity  and  the  song  Smiles  was  the  last 
thing  he  remembered  hearing  before  his  fit  came  upon  him. 
(Later  when  I  was  giving  my  talk  on  singing  overseas,  I  said  that 
I  would  sing  them  a  parody  that  was  a  favorite  with  the  boys, 
when  suddenly  I  remembered  that  it  was  a  parody  on  Smiles  and 
I  at  once  shifted  to  the  pictures  of  our  singing.)  Our  sing  was 
held  in  the  chapel,  following  the  movie  show.  When  we  entered, 
the  men  were  being  shown  a  slap-stick  comedy  picture,  very  vulgar 
in  tone,  with  nearly  nude  bathing  girls.  We  thought  it  would  be 
liable  to  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  men's  morals,  if  not  their  morale. 

As  to  the  sing  itself,  it  was  one  of  the  most  successful  I  have 
ever  heard.  The  volume  of  tone  was  remarkable;  there  was  fine 
harmony.  The  men  entered  into  the  "pep"  songs  with  great  glee; 
their  behavior  was  perfect.  From  my  position  as  accompanist, 
I  had  a  good  chance  to  watch  the  faces  and  I  was  interested  first 
in  seeing  how  few  of  the  men  really  looked  vicious.  In  fact,  had 
you  not  been  informed  that  they  were  prisoners,  you  would  have 
thought  that  most  of  them  were  just  regular  human  beings — which 
indeed  they  are.  There  was  one  man  who  sat  in  the  front  row, 
a  fellow  with  glasses,  who  looked  as  innocent  as  a  bank  clerk 
(possibly  that  is  what  he  was, — not  innocent.)  There  was  one 
ebony- faced  negro  that  I  watched  all  the  while  and  he  was  about 
the  most  hard-boiled  of  the  lot.  He  did  sing  feebly  some  of  the 
more  sentimental  songs  but  he  never  smiled.  For  the  most  part 
the  men  acted  like  any  regulation  audience ;  in  fact,  they  reminded 
me  very  much  of  a  body  of  troops. 

Mr.  Gunther  started  off  with  America  and  he  had  the  men 
stand  up  for  it.  Then  he  had  them  give  three  cheers  for  America, 
just  as  a  means  of  giving  expression  to  their  pent-up  feelings. 
The  program,  as  follows,  was  much  as  it  would  be  for  any  other 
sing: 

America,  Bubbles,  Mickey,  Oh!  How  I  Hate  to  Get  Up  in  the 
Morning,  Old  Black  Joe,  Jada,  Dear  Old  Pal  of  Mine — with  solo, 
Rose  of  No  Man's  Land,  Talk  on  Overseas  Singing,  Pack  Up\ 
Your  Troubles,  There's  a  Long  Long  Trail,  Golden  Gate,  To-day 
is  Monday,  Mother  Machree,  Tell  Me,  Love's  Old  Sweet  Song — 
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with  solo,  Till  We  Meet  Again  and  Columbia  the  Gem  of  the 
Ocean. 

One  of  the  characteristic  moments  was  the  amusement  of  the 
men  at  Oh!  How  I  Hate  to  Get  Up  in  the  Morning  and  the  almost 
boyish  way  in  which  they  yelled  out  "Oh!"  when  Gunther  bade 
them.  Also,  one  could  not  help  but  be  stirred  by  the  deep  emo- 
tional feeling  with  which  they  sang  Dear  Old  Pal  of  Mine,  with 
a  solo  by  Gunther.  I  really  did  not  like  to  look  into  the  men's 
faces  at  this  moment,  nor  when  they  sang  Mother  Machree,  the 
slides  of  which  they  greeted  with  applause  and  which  they  sang 
with  a  thrilling  intensity  of  feeling.  They  arose  to  the  climax 
of  the  chorus  in  a  way  that  Caruso  could  not  have  beaten. 
The  harmony  which  they  made  in  Golden  Gate  and  Till  We  Meet 
Again  was  splendid.  Gunther  taught  them  To-day  is  Monday,  and 
although  they  did  not  catch  it  at  first,  they  were  soon  heartily 
amused  by  it.  They  had  some  trouble  with  Tell  Me,  but  when  on 
the  repetition  he  told  them  to  keep  singing  as  long  as  he  held  up 
his  left  hand,  they  went  through  it  without  a  flaw.  For  the  final 
song  they  stood  up  and  sang  Columbia  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean  with 
all  the  spirit  of  a  bunch  of  school  boys. 

There  was  no  denying  the  pleasure  that  the  singing  had  given 
to  the  men  and  the  chairman  said  that  our  being  there  would  give 
great  impetus  to  their  usual  weekly  sings. 

I  gave  them  a  short  talk  on  the  singing  overseas  and  while  a 
few  were  restive  here  and  there,  they  gave  very  good  attention. 
It  was  interesting  to  talk  into  their  very  responsive  faces.  At  the 
end  of  the  talk,  I  showed  them  my  few  picture  slides  of  the  sing- 
ing in  France. 

The  chairman  of  the  entertainment  committee  expressed  his 
difficulty  in  getting  music  for  the  band  and  I  volunteered  to  help 
them. 

Music  as  an  Emotional  Steadier 

Mr.  E.  W.  Newton,  of  the  Music  Department  of  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  writes  the  Community  Singing  Department  of  Community 
Service  (Incorporated)  as  follows: 

"My  principal  aim  is  that  America  shall  become  a  musical  na- 
tion. I  do  not  mean  musical  from  the  standpoint  of  the  musician ;  I 
mean  musical  from  the  standpoint  of  the  practical  business  man, 
which  means  for  the  people  enough  music  to  act  as  an  emotional 
steadier. 
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"If  I  understand  the  object  of  all  education — the  reason  why 
Uncle  Sam  pays  five  millions  a  year  for  the  public  schools — it  is  to 
make  good  citizens.  But  what  is  a  good  citizen?  Of  course  this  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  define  offhand,  but  in  general  we  may  say  that 
a  good  citizen  is  one  who  is  well  balanced.  But  what  does  well 
balanced  mean  ?  It  means  this :  a  development  of  the  intellect  and 
the  emotions  which  is  about  equal. 

"In  the  public  schools  the  child  studies  arithmetic,  for  two  rea- 
sons :  one  is  that  he  may  have  the  ready  and  practical  ability  in 
mathematical  calculation,  the  second  is  that  the  study  is  an  intellec- 
tual developer.  To  a  certain  extent  he  studies  other  subjects,  like 
grammer,  geography,  reading  and  so  on,  for  the  same  purpose ;  but 
there  is  only  one  study  in  the  public  school  that  develops  to  a  large 
extent  emotionally ;  and  that  is  music.  This  is  the  reason  why  music 
in  the  public  schools  is  not  only  equal  in  value  to  other  studies  but 
distinctly  superior  in  making  citizens. 

"Is  it  not  true  that  heretofore  we  have  paid  all  attention  to  the 
development  of  the  child  intellectually  and  neglected  him  emotion- 
ally? When  the  child  attains  the  age  of  a  citizen  his  greatest  danger 
will  come  in  his  hours  of  leisure,  and  here  is  where  the  citizen  de- 
veloped emotionally  as  well  as  intellectually  (or  in  other  words 
having  intellectual  development  with  an  emotional  steadier)  becomes 
a  credit  to  America. 

"Present  day  statistics  bear  me  out  in  the  statement  that  a  sing- 
ing people  with  illiteracy  reduced  to  a  minimum  is  the  easiest  to 
govern  and  the  least  liable  to  go  off  on  a  tangent  through  other  fire- 
brand agitation.  The  former  country  of  Austria-Hungary,  taken  as 
a  whole,  was  a  non-singing  nation,  with  an  illiteracy  of  28  per  cent. 
Italy,  a  distinctly  singing  nation  with  an  illiteracy  on  the  whole  of 
37  per  cent,  has  resisted  and  is  resisting  destructive  tendencies  much 
more  successfully  than  Austria. 

"Russia,  since  the  suppression  of  vodka  a  non-singing  nation, 
with  an  illiteracy  of  79  per  cent,  is  more  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
grip  of  disorder.  Spain,  notwithstanding  the  educational  laws  which 
have  more  or  less  become  dead  letters,  is  50  per  cent  illiterate,  but 
a  singing  nation,  and  hence  is  struggling  more  or  less  against  ten- 
dencies of  disorder.  There  has  not  been,  there  never  will  be  any 
danger  of  Germany  becoming  Bolshevistic,  because  the  Germans 
are  a  singing  nation  and  but  3  per  cent  illiterate.  This  fact  is  what 
made  the  German  people  so  easy  to  govern.  If  the  government  had 
been  ideal  the  German  people  would  have  followed  it.  We  have  to 
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fear  Mexico,  because  the  Mexican  people  are  70  per  cent  illiterate 
and  a  non-singing  nation.  We  have  to  fear  Turkey,  because  the 
Turkish  people  are  75  per  cent  illiterate  and  a  non-singing  nation. 

"I  do  not  fear  for  America  at  the  present  time,  because  we  are 
only  7.7  per  cent  illiterLte,  with  a  strong  tendency  towards  becoming 
a  singing  people.  But  there  are  certain  sore  spots  in  America,  and 
these  sore  spots  are  the  places  which  have  the  dregs  of  the  extremely 
illiterate.  If  the  people  of  America  only  knew  it,  if  the  governing 
force  could  realize  that  you  and  the  work  you  are  doing  are  help- 
ing America  politically  more  than  any  other  one  force  because  you 
are  providing  the  conglomerate,  illiterate  masses  with  an  emotional 
steadier,  your  work  would  be  at  once  supported  liberally  by  govern- 
ment taxation. 

"I  am  working  on  the  future  generation;  you  are  working  on 
the  present  generation,  both  with  the  same  purpose  of  making  good 
citizens;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  you  whenever  and 
wherever  I  am  able." 


Community  Service  and  the  Deserted  Band 

Stand 

J.  H.  STINE 

You  have  seen  it  as  you  travelled  up  and  down  the  country, 
passing  through  hamlet  and  town,  countryside,  valley  and  plain; 
you  have  seen  it  when  your  train  stopped  for  some  lonely  wayfarer 
at  a  cross-roads  village ;  you  have  seen  it  in  the  cities  and  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  cities — the  deserted  bandstand. 

Usually  it  stands  in  the  city  square,  or  the  little  park  near  the 
depot,  but  occasionally  you  will  just  manage  to  glimpse  it  farther 
toward  the  heart  of  the  town  in  what  was  once  the  center  of  the  best 
residential  district.  Here,  in  silence  and  alone,  it  stands  unused, 
but  housing  memories  of  another  day. 

You  can  determine  from  the  type  of  its  architecture  as  to  its 
probable  age,  though  a  surer  index  may  be  its  state  of  maintenance, 
or  to  be  more  exact,  decay.  It  is  round,  or  octagonal,  as  the  case 
may  be  and  depending  no  doubt  upon  the  aesthetic  tastes  of  a  long 
ago  architect.  It  is  open  to  the  air  on  all  sides,  that  the  populace 
may  be  able  to  congregate  on  every  available  foot  of  space  and 
drink  in  the  stirring  melodies  played  by  the  town's  prize  brass  band 
on  soft  summer  evenings.  It  is  pillared  and  roofed,  and  a  railing 
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built  entirely  around  it,  except  at  one  portal  where  a  stairway  gives 
off  for  the  use  of  the  musicians,  and  as  grandstand  seats  for  the 
town's  boy  leader  and  his  gang.  Around  the  inner  side  of  the  rail- 
ing is  built  a  bench  for  the  players,  and  sometimes  a  pedestal  erected 
in  the  center  of  the  stand,  upon  which  the  band  master  in  days  gone 
by  was  wont  to  pose  as  he  flourished  his  baton  to  the  exultant  ad- 
miration of  a  happy  throng  of  spectators,  young  and  old.  The  arches 
are  quaintly  finished  with  filigree  and  scroll  work  indicative  of  the 
architectural  age  in  which  the  building  was  erected.  They  are  the 
ear  marks  by  which  the  observer  may  decide  whether  the  work  dates 
back  to  the  80's  or  the  90's. 

And  as  you  look  upon  these  monuments  of  the  social  life  of 
another  day,  you  wonder  what  has  become  of  the  wholesome  com- 
munity spirit  that  prompted  their  erection.  In  imagination  you  are 
carried  back  to  scenes  in  which  you  were  a  participant.  You  feel 
the  balmy  breezes  of  a  summer  evening  long,  long  ago;  the  stars 
are  bright  in  the  heavens,  but  no  brighter  than  the  flaming  flambeaux 
lighting  up  the  town  bandstand  and  now  attracting  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  town  like  a  candle  drawing  moths.  You  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  crowd  of  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  who  are 
eagerly  surging  about  the  bandstand  where  presently  your  chum's 
big  brother  will  appear  leading  the  band  for  the  first  concert  of  the 
season  all  gorgeously  arrayed  in  the  finery  of  their  new  uniforms 
just  arrived  from  Philadelphia. 

And  presently  they  come.  You  have  jammed  and  squeezed  your 
way  through  the  fathers  and  mothers,  the  older  sisters  and  brothers 
until  now  you  are  right  down  by  the  steps  of  the  bandstand.  "Ooh, 
lookut  Jim  Merriam,"  says  your  chum.  "Gee,  see  that  big  bass 
drum/'  you  reply,  "ain't  it  a  whopper"? 

And  that  concert!  No  sixty  piece  Royal  Italian  Band,  no 
"King's  own,"  no  symphony  orchestra  that  you  have  ever  heard 
since  then  can  compare  with  your  recollection  of  that  home  talent 
concert.  The  simple  "Andante  and  Valse,"  accented  by  a  very  am- 
bitious, if  inartistic,  bass  drummer  outranked  any  masterpiece  that 
you  have  since  heard  played. 

And  it  is  gone.  Nothing  remains  of  those  days  and  nights  ex- 
cept memories  and — the  deserted  bandstand. 

As  you  sit  and  ponder  the  ways  of  life,  you  are  inclined  to  para- 
phrase the  demented  Dane : 

Alas !  the  deserted  bandstand !  ! 

I  knew  it,  kind  friend,  in  years  gone  by. 
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It  was  a  source  of  unmeasured  pleasure  to  the  people, 

On  summer  nights  we  were  wont 

To  gather  and  listen  to  the  airs  and  melodies, 

The  bursts  of  cresendo,  the  crashing  of  drums  and  cymbals ! 

Here,  on  this  stand,  the  leader  stood  and  caused  sweet 
music  to  be  given  us. 

Where  now  are  the  happy  townsfolk,  the  boys  and  girls  of 
that  day,  the  gaudy  uniforms,  the  shining  instruments? 

Gone !    Into  an  oblivion  as  great  is  Yorick's ! 

Nothing  remains  but  the  old  deserted  bandstand. 
And  you  wonder,  as  your  train  rolls  on,  whether  all  this  mad 
scramble  of  recent  years  for  wealth  and  riches  and  huge  industrial 
development  with  its  constant  struggle  for  a  mere  living,  has  not 
been  at  the  sacrifice  of  that  bigger  sphere — LIFE.  And  you  con- 
clude that  one  of  the  big  tasks  confronting  Community  Service,  as 
it  comes  to  recreate  life  in  the  communities,  is  the  rejuvenation  of 
the  deserted  bandstand. 


The  Spread  of  Community  Service 

It  is  encouraging,  even  thrilling,  to  those  who  are  experiencing 
in  their  community  the  transition  from  war  activities,  to  note 
what  are  the  newest  developments  in  other  communities.  On  the 
imaginations  of  the  citizens  of  many  cities  Community  Service  has 
taken  a  firm  hold. 

Portland,   Oregon,   is   attempting   effectively  to 

JfhFriend8  tum  itsel*  into  a  "City  °*  Friends."    Commun- 

ity  Service  there  is  to  be  a  bit  of  influencing 
sympathy  for  the  man  who  works  so  hard  and  late  that  he  does 
not  take  time  to  live.  It  is  for  the  girl  who  longs  for  the  lively 
fun  of  the  parties  back  home  and  who  lives  in  a  room  where 
she  cannot  with  propriety  receive  a  caller.  It  is  for  the  many 
folks  who  do  not  know  how  to  have  good  times  in  their  own 
home  and  who  lack  a  speaking  acquaintanceship  with  the  neigh- 
bors next  door.  Also  is  it  for  those  born  on  other  shores  whose 
learning  about  the  privileges  of  Americanism  will  decide  whether 
they  are  to  be  red  agitators  or  good  citizens.  In  the  widely  vary- 
ing program  community  singing  is  taking  a  prominent  part  and  is 
focusing  the  interest  of  thousands  of  Portland  people.  The  groups 
of  people  who  sing  in  different  parts  of  the  city  are  large.  They 
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are  also  relaxed  and  friendly.  The  schedule  of  weekly  sings  at 
all  the  branch  libraries  is  now  in  full  swing  and  is  being  encour- 
aged by  the  representative  citizens  of  the  various  library  districts. 
In  January  Community  Service  took  charge  of  the  singing  at  the 
noon  day  meetings  of  the  Federation  of  Churches. 

The  interest  of  the  churches  in  the  social  and  recreation  pro- 
gram of  Community  Service  is  indicative  of  the  growing  interest 
of  other  large  organizations.  At  one  of  the  finest  informal  church 
entertainments  ever  held  in  Portland  the  Hazelwood  Industrial 
girls  gave  a  dancing  party  to  the  American  Legion  men  and  the 
Canadian  War  Veterans.  It  was  held  in  a  parish  house  which  is 
fast  becoming  a  gathering  place  for  all  the  young  people  of  that 
community.  Already  plans  have  been  made  in  this  district  for  the 
purchase  of  a  moving-picture  machine.  The  organization  of 
athletic  and  educational  groups  is  well  under  way,  and  it  is  the 
church  members  themselves  who  are  enthusiastically  standing 
back  of  this  part  of  the  program  of  1920.  They  are  one  of 
many  groups  actively  showing  their  willingness  to  help  in  the  evo- 
lution of  the  City  of  Friends. 

To  the  question  "Is  it  Worth  While?"  the 
monthly  bulletin  of  the  San  Francisco  Com- 
munity Service  Recreation  League  answers  by 
summing  up  exactly  what  the  League  has  put  into  motion  in  the 
city.  A  club  of  service  and  ex-service  men  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  600  per  day  is  being  maintained  by  those  members 
who  are  paying  one  dollar  a  month  to  help  make  permanent  a 
place  where  their  recreation  hours  may  be  spent  in  a  clean  and 
profitable  environment.  A  dance  corps  of  1300  girls  who  are 
given  opportunities  to  dance  under  the  most  wholesome  condi- 
tions possible  is  increasing  in  size.  During  the  first  month  of 
Community  Service  in  San  Francisco,  4,000  people  took  part  in 
choral  activities  promoted  by  the  League.  During  January  this 
number  went  to  10,000.  At  army  posts,  on  battleships,  at  hos- 
pitals and  mothers'  clubs  entertainments  at  an  average  of  thirty 
per  month  are  given.  The  League  is  cooperating  with  the  Pro- 
fessional and  Business  Women's  Club  in  planning  a  democratic 
lunchroom  downtown  for  the  girls  who  have  no  facilities  for 
eating  the  lunch  brought  from  home  and  getting  a  hot  drink  and 
some  social  life  along  with  it.  An  attractive  poster  which  is 
a  complete  bulletin  of  all  the  recreational,  educational,  rooming, 
and  employment  opportunities  offered  in  the  city  is  being  dis- 
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played  in  department  stores,  factories  and  places  where  a  large 
number  of  girls  work  together.  Colored  work  is  also  included 
in  the  program  for  1920.  A  colored  committee  is  busy  plan- 
ning a  community  house  where  varied  activities  will  be  cen- 
tered. 

Out  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bay  View  and  Vistacion  Val- 
ley the  League  is  far  from  idle.  It  is  lending  leaders  and  en- 
couragement to  the  large  groups  of  people  who  have  caught 
the  true  "neighborly  feeling."  At  Bay  View  the  outstanding  thing 
is  not  so  much  the  variety  of  activities  already  started  in  the  Com- 
munity Center,  as  the  spirit  of  working  together  that  is  shown 
in  all  that  the  neighborhood  does.  The  Center's  friends  are 
willing  to  do  anything  from  laying  linoleum  on  the  club  house 
floor  to  coaching  the  young  men  in  wrestling.  The  idea  has 
reached  a  group  of  boys,  formerly  a  gang,  and  they  are  repairing 
and  painting  an  old  house  for  club  quarters.  With  the  proceeds 
of  the  minstrel  show  for  which  they  are  rehearsing  they  hope 
to  buy  lumber  for  a  community  gymnasium.  In  this  latter  pro- 
ject the  whole  neighborhood  is  interested  and  the  labor  for  the 
construction  will  be  personally  contributed  by  the  men  of  the 
neighborhood. 

A  visit  to  the  Vistacion  Valley  Neighborhood  reveals  the 
same  neighborly  spirit  shown  at  Bay  View.  Old,  middle-aged 
and  young  congregate  in  the  Center  to  spend  their  leisure  hours 
in  recreation,  health-building  pursuits  and  wholesome  education. 
Once  a  week  there  is  a  neighborhood  meeting.  This  is  growing 
rapidly  in  attendance  and  will  soon  have  to  be  housed  in  more 
adequate  quarters.  The  enthusiasm  behind  all  the  activity  both 
in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  and  in  the  outlying  districts  seems 
a  sufficient  proof  that  it  is  "worth  while." 

In  following  out  the  spirit  of  its  motto  "Every- 
h^d  Ild!allb0r~  body  Neighb°rs,"  Community  Service  in  Phila- 
delphia has  placed  the  emphasis  upon  neighbor- 
hood centers.  To  date  they  are  operating  in  seventeen  districts. 
The  work  includes  almost  every  large  group  activity  imaginable 
from  a  monthly  business  meeting  and  entertainment  to  the  im- 
provement of  sanitary  conditions  or  the  raising  of  funds  for  a 
day  nursery.  In  one  section  of  the  city  cooperative  enterprises  are 
popular.  For  example  each  of  several  blocks  has  purchased  gar- 
den hose  and  a  lawn  mower  for  common  use  by  the  residents  of 
the  block.  Cooperative  buying  of  food  supplies  has  been  tried 
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successfully  in  another  section.  In  Plaza  Park  the  same  neighbor- 
hood spirit  which  recently  constructed  a  community  house  through 
the  volunteer  labor  of  the  Park  residents  has  provided  through  the 
neighborhood  council  that  flowers  be  sent  to  every  family  in  the 
district  where  there  is  a  death. 

In  North  Philadelphia  there  is  an  active  Community  Service 
Association  of  colored  citizens.  At  present  they  are  especially  en- 
thusiastic over  the  results  of  the  mass  meeting  recently  held  in  the 
interest  of  colored  business,  employment  and  labor,  at  which  ex- 
perts in  various  lines  of  work  presented  facts.  A  business  direc- 
tory is  being  compiled  by  the  Association.  In  it  the  name  of  each 
colored  man  is  being  printed  free  of  charge. 

And  these  are  not  the  only  ways  the  people  have  been  doing 
things  by  neighborhoods.  The  girls'  units  are  sponsoring  some 
unusually  successful  neighborhood  entertainments.  Unitedly  the 
units  of  the  various  sections  of  the  city  are  rehearsing  for  the  big 
pageant  which  they  are  putting  on  in  the  Academy  of  Music 
and  the  neighborhood  mothers  are  making  the  costumes  for 
this.  Unitedly  the  neighborhoods  are  taking  charge  of  the  in- 
surance renewals  for  ex-service  men  in  the  wards  assigned  by  the 
American  Legion.  The  departments  for  the  Waterfront  and  the 
Navy  Yard  is  made  up  of  members  of  different  neighborhoods  who 
are  intent  upon  making  Philadelphia  a  better  place  for  seamen. 
A  large  part  of  the  1920  budget  has  been  apportioned  to  this  work. 
That  neighborhood  idea,  you  see,  is  city- wide! 

"Marshall  Field  was  elected  president  of  'Com- 
Plannipng  munity  Service/  established  in  Chicago  at  a 

meeting  held  at  the  Union  League  Club  yester- 
day, and  will  today  take  up  the  work  of  providing  recreation  and 
education  for  a  man's  leisure  hours  which,  according  to  Mr.  Field, 
is  the  best  means  of  teaching  Americanism," — says  the  Chicago 
Tribune  for  January  23.  President  Field  declares  that  Commun- 
ity Service  is  one  medium  by  which  the  problem  created  by  the 
abolition  of  the  saloon  will  be  solved.  It  will  be  the  working 
man's  club.  It  will  furnish  him  amusements,  exercise,  education 
and  a  meeting  place  for  himself  and  his  friends.  "If  we  find 
a  man  who  does  not  speak  English,  we  will  teach  him,  but  the 
movement  is  primarily  one  of  recreation.  The  people  who  have 
popularity  and  the  confidence  of  their  neighbors,  we  will  search 
out  these  in  the  communities  where  the  only  diversion  is  the 
movies.  Then  we  will  give  them  advice,  help,  and  financial  assist- 
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ance  if  need  be,  in  organizing  local  clubs  of  all  kinds.  Commun- 
ity pageantry  and  music  we  will  encourage.  All  the  big  labor  and 
capital  organizations  will  be  enlisted  so  that  the  work  will  reach 
into  every  section  of  Chicago." 

What  are  the  cities  which  have  already  raised 
Oth  X*Wa  their  complete  budget  funds  doing?  In  Chester, 

Pennsylvania,  which  has  secured  $29,000  for  its 
work,  community  singing  in  the  native  tongue  and  in  English  is 
featured  at  all  community  gatherings.  To  this  interest  has  re- 
cently been  added  great  enthusiasm  in  the  permanent  development 
of  native  folk  dances  and  games.  The  promise  of  the  Library 
Board  made  at  the  opening  of  the  Franklin  School  as  "Chester's 
first  Community  Center"  has  been  followed  out  by  the  installment 
of  a  branch  in  the  school.  The  people  of  the  neighborhood  now 
have  books,  magazines  and  newspapers  near  at  hand.  The  colored 
work  has  been  centered  in  the  club  established  through  the  con- 
certed efforts  of  the  colored  people  themselves. 

In  Sacramento,  California,  where  a  total  of  $12,000  has  been 
raised,  a  splendid  athletic  and  dramatic  program  is  in  full  swing, 
and  the  establishment  of  saloon  substitutes  started  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  city.  Parties  for  young  women  and  ex-service  men 
are  attracting  large  numbers.  The  Community  Chest  of  Alex- 
andria, Louisiana,  has  been  filled  to  overflowing  with  money  to 
carry  on  all  the  city-wide  welfare  and  recreation  work.  It  is 
being  carefully  apportioned  to  the  various  activities :  community 
centers,  health  and  sanitation,  music  and  dramatics,  church  co- 
operation, and  playground  activities.  In  Hattiesburg,  Mississippi, 
the  colored  work  is  financing  itself  and  the  colored  citizens  are 
initiating  their  own  community  efforts. 

In  some  of  the  middle  western  cities  more  specialized  inter- 
est of  the  members  of  the  community  is  being  aroused  by  con- 
ference. In  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  an  Institute  for  Volunteer  Workers 
was  held  in  February.  These  loyal  friends  of  Community  Service 
who  served  during  the  war  under  the  Red  Circle  now  want  to 
carry  on  in  constructive  ways,  and  they  want  to  know  exactly 
how  to  do  it.  The  class  of  men  and  women  in  Whiting,  Illinois, 
who  are  studying  "Know  Your  Own  Community"  have  the  same 
purpose  in  view.  In  fact,  wherever  the  neighborly  spirit  has  per- 
meated, people  are  taking  the  idea  of  play  seriously  and  the  idea 
of  service  joyously  thus  proving  that  this  same  neighborly  spirit 
is  injecting  truth  into  more  than  one  paradox. 
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In  an  article  entitled  The  Larger  Leisure  published  in  the 
February  28th  issue  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Mr.  Forrest 
Crissey  points  out  some  of  the  dangers  surrounding  increased  lei- 
sure. He  states  the  problem  in  the  following  way: 

"The  great  multitude  of  wage  workers  are  being  industriously 
fed  the  gospel  of  the  greater  leisure  and  there  are  plentiful  signs 
to  show  that  they  are  finding  it  immensely  alluring — especially 
when  viewed  under  the  rosy  light  radiating  from  a  bulging,  not  to 
say  burning  pay  check.  The  big  vital  point  of  this  problem, 
however,  is  covered  by  the  question ;  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a 
general  realization  of  this  demand  on  production,  and  conse- 
quently on  the  whole  consuming  public,  which  includes  all  the 
workers,  all  the  employers  and  all  who  are  directly  and  indirectly 
enmeshed  with  them  in  the  great  fabric  of  civilized  life? 

"But  first  consider  the  workers,  because  they  are  so  numerous 
and  also  because  they  are  so  large  a  part  of  the  consuming  body. 
Before  urging  or  compelling  employers  to  hand  them  a  liberal 
supply  of  the  larger-leisure  brand  of  happiness,  it  seems  to  be  a 
sensible  course  to  make  a  sincere  attempt  to  determine  if  it  will 
yield  them  anything  like  the  satisfaction  which  its  promoters 
promise  or  if  it  is  only  another  case  of  the  deceptive  Lorelei 
singing  a  new  song  of  enticement." 

Need  Education        ^ne  la^or  ^ea(^er  interviewed  by  Mr.  Crissey  in 
for  Wise  Use  commenting   upon   the   situation   said   that   be- 

cause of  the  young  working  man's  sense  of 
large  leisure  and  plenty  of  time  for  play  he  gets  a  running  start  in 
pleasure  pursuits  that  he  would  not  get  if  his  work  hours  were 
longer,  and  once  started  he  finds  it  hard  to  pull  out  of  these 
expeditions  and  take  a  reasonable  amount  of  sleep.  In  other 
words,  he  said  they  are  not  well  educated  to  an  intelligent  and 
helpful  use  of  leisure;  it  would  be  a  new  thing  to  them  and  they 
would  naturally  be  carried  away  with  it  and  get  into  things  that 
would  harm  rather  than  help  them.  "Now  I  am  not  blaming  this 
class  of  men"  he  said,  "for  wanting  to  have  their  fling  and  get 
all  the  joy  out  of  life  they  can.  They're  at  least  as  much  entitled 
to  kick  up  their  heels  and  indulge  in  the  capers  and  follies  of 
youth  as  the  sons  of  the  rich — much  more  so,  I  think,  for  they 
are  producers.  But  I  want  to  see  them  make  a  much  better  use  of 
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their  leisure  than  have  the  idle  rich.  Therefore  I  must  face  the 
facts  of  human  nature  and  admit  that  a  sudden  jump  into  a  radi- 
cally short  workday  would  not  be  good  for  them.  They're  not 
ready  for  it.  They  are  entitled  to  a  liberal  share  of  leisure,  but  it 
should  be  fed  to  them  gradually  so  that  they  may  assimilate  it  in 
a  normal  and  healthful  way.  Otherwise  it  is  almost  certain  to 
upset  them." 

A  working  man  in  adding  his  contribution  to  the  discussion, 
told  of  his  experience  with  a  gang  of  young  linemen,  who  on 
receipt  of  their  pay  checks  settled  down  to  a  game  of  cards  which 
lasted  until  2:30  in  the  morning.  They  arose  a  few  hours  later 
just  in  time  to  snatch  a  hasty  bite  for  breakfast  and  get  out  on 
the  job  again. 

"Almost  any  man  who  has  been  young  himself"  said  he, 
"and  has  felt  the  tingling  vitality  of  youth  and  the  craving  for 
excitement  could  offer  plenty  of  excuses  for  young  workers  like 
these.  They  were  away  from  home,  among  strangers,  and  in  sur- 
roundings that  offered  meager  attractions  for  entertainment  of  the 
better  sort.  Probably  they  felt  that  they  had  to  blow  off  steam  in 
some  way  and  turned  to  the  gambling  table  as  a  relief.  This  inci- 
dent and  others  similar  to  it  have  given  me  a  deep-rooted  convic- 
tion that  more  than  a  very  moderate  amount  of  leisure  is  a 
mighty  poor  thing  for  the  younger  class  of  wage  workers.  When 
I  hear  any  of  them  or  their  champions  demanding  a  larger  leisure 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  needed  for  rest  and  self -improvement  it 
makes  me  smile.  On  the  other  hand  it  appears  to  me  that  one  of 
the  big  industrial  problems  of  today  is  that  of  putting  the  right 
kind  of  diversions  and  pastimes  within  easy  reach  of  the  younger 
wage  workers. 

Substitution  of  "Probably  a  very  small  proportion  of  those  who 
Wholesome  for  now  spend  their  money  in  gambling  and  vicious 
Vicious  Pleasures  pleasures,  would  do  so  if  they  had  plenty  of 
more  wholesome  pastimes  and  diversions  just  as  easily  available  to 
them.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain:  Any  man  who  tries  to 
convince  a  levelheaded  and  well-settled  wage  worker  that  his 
younger  fellows  in  the  ordinary  kinds  of  industry  are  in  need  of 
either  more  leisure  or  more  pay  will  have  a  hard  time  to  carry 
conviction.  Only  the  older  and  more  thoughtful  workers  realize 
the  social  speed  that  their  younger  shopmates  have  developed. 
The  man  who  is  not  a  shop  worker  is  not  in  a  position  to  realize 
or  appreciate  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  younger  man." 
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In  commenting  on  the  fact  that  an  experiment  in  the  paint- 
making  industry  where  there  are  continuous  processes  demonstrated 
that  contrary  to  the  claim  of  the  workmen  a  reduction  of  working 
hours  did  not  increase  production  capacity,  Mr.  Crissey  says : 

"If  I  were  a  wage  worker  with  the  facts  and  impression  ac- 
cumulated in  this  investigation  fresh  in  mind,  my  reaction  would, 
I  am  sure,  be  this:  A  determination  to  brace  myself  resolutely 
against  the  disintegrating  influence  of  the  disregard  for  production 
that  is  becoming  increasingly  common  among  wage  earners ;  a 
quickened  purpose  to  spend  my  leisure  and  my  wages  in  a  rational 
way  to  the  end  of  getting  something  substantial  and  satisfying  in 
return,  and  a  conviction  that  one  may  overeat  of  the  cake  of  leis- 
ure as  easily  as  of  other  sweets. 

'"If  I  were  an  employer  I  could  not,  I  think,  escape  the  con- 
clusion as  a  result  of  these  researches  that  the  craving  for  sports 
and  athletics  in  every  red-blooded  boy  and  man  offers  a  ready  and 
relatively  inexpensive  agency  for  putting  wholesome  and  construc- 
tive diversions  in  the  way  of  the  workers  in  my  employ  to  the 
end  of  making  their  leisure  hours  helpful  instead  of  harmful  to 
them;  that  a  workday  of  reasonable  length  is  a  better  bargain  than 
one  which  the  worker  of  fair  intention  feels  must  be  diluted  with 
a  little  relaxation,  lagging  or  actual  loafing;  that  no  worker  can 
deliver  his  best  hits  in  the  battle  of  production  who  is  required  to 
be  on  the  job  seven  days  a  week  or  who  is  not  in  position  to  look 
forward  to  an  annual  vacation  with  pay. 

"As  a  mere  observer  I  am  forced  to  the  conviction  that  within 
a  year  or  two  the  term  Vacation  with  pay'  will  sound  far  less 
revolutionary  as  applied  to  the  wage  worker  than  it  does  today, 
and  that  its  practice  will  be  commonly  considered  the  badge  of 
intelligent  vision  among  larger  employers  of  labor  of  the  factory 
and  the  mill  type." 


Garden  Army  Officers  and  their  Value 

School  Life  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  contains 
an  interesting  account  of  the  methods  used  by  The  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse  Productive  School  Garden  Army  of  School  No.  98,  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  in  developing  its  school  gardens. 
.     At  the  close  of  its  second  season  the  school  garden   army 
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had  ten  organized  companies  with  a  captain,  firs*  lieutenant, 
and  a  second  lieutenant  for  each  company.  A  major  was  at 
the  head  of  these  officers. 

"Although  there  were  many  more  companies  this  year  than 
last  year,  it  was  not  so  difficult  to  get  competent  leaders,"  says 
Miss  Mary  E.  Hahn,  who  directed  the  work,  "for  many  who 
were  second  lieutenants  last  year  were  made  first  lieutenants  this 
year,  and  first  lieutenants  were  promoted  to  captains.  In  that 
way  several  companies  were  quickly  organized.  As  the  army 
grew  more  companies  were  formed.  Volunteers  to  serve  as 
lieutenants  were  called  for,  but  only  those  were  chosen  who 
were  highly  recommended  by  their  class  teacher.  The  best  of 
these  lieutenants  were  gradually  promoted  to  captains.  Of  course 
there  were  several  officers  who  had  to  resign  because  of  unsatis- 
factory work  or  other  causes.  Soon  other  officers  filled  their 
places  and  in  the  spring  all  ten  companies  with  848  privates 
were  organized  and  remained  thus  until  the  close  of  the  year. 

"Each  officer  kept  a  small  notebook  and  used  a  page 
for  each  private  in  his  division.  The  reports,  including  the 
name  of  private,  age,  address,  the  size  and  condition  of  garden, 
kinds  of  seeds  sown,  plants  growing,  were  made  after  visits.  At 
a  designated  time  at  the  close  of  spring  and  summer  all  reports 
of  gardeners  were  handed  in  to  the  general  director  of  the  school. 
These  reports  were  written  on  large  sheets  of  paper  and  names 
arranged  in  order  of  merit.  Most  of  the  reports  were  handed 
in  when  requested  and  were  very  satisfactory. 

"A  captain  who  had  done  very  good  work  and  also  assisted 
with  the  clerical  work  was  given  the  officers'  reports  to  classify. 
All  the  very  best  gardens  were  inspected  by  her  and  then  arranged, 
according  to  her  judgment,  on  the  prize  list.  Her  work  was  so 
satisfactorily  done  that  she  was  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major.  As  major  she  had  all  officers  under  her;  notified  them 
whenever  meetings  were  to  be  held;  delivered  messages  to  class- 
rooms; distributed  insignia  to  officers  and  literature  and  seeds 
when  needed.  She  also  helped  discouraged  privates  whose  crops 
were  failures  to  raise  another  crop;  interviewed  those  children 
who  had  promised  gardens  and  had  none;  and  tried  her  best 
to  have  the  entire  school  at  work  in  gardens  or  at  the  Carroll 
Park  Community  Garden.  After  being  instructed  she  also 
taught  some  children  how  to  can  their  vegetables. 

"There  is  certainly  great  value   in  having  a   well-organized 
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body  of  officers.  The  amount  of  work  which  would  fall  to  one 
person  is  distributed  over  a  large  number.  Then,  too,  there  is 
system  without  which  nothing  satisfactory  could  be  accomplished. 
To  be  officers  makes  the  children  feel  their  responsibility  and  see 
that  they  are  doing  somthing  big  and  worth  while.  At  the  same 
time  it  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  do  practical  things.  It  in- 
spires them  to  equip  themselves  for  the  position.  It  overcomes 
timidity.  It  not  only  stimulates  great  interest  in  the  work  and 
gives  them  practice  as  leaders,  but  exercises  their  judgment.  It 
brings  about  cooperation  among  the  children  and  increases  inter- 
est, not  only  in  the  cause  but  in  one  another.  The  work  is  thus 
vested  with  a  dignity  which  it  could  not  possibly  possess  without 
leadership." 


Helps  to  Pay  the  Cost 

Mr.  A.  W.  Raymond  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Division  of 
Public  Recreation,  has  developed  a  plan  of  making  the  highly 
organized  athletics  help  to  finance  play  opportunities. 

In  the  Senior  High  School  Athletic  Association 

Revenue  from 

Athletic  of  Columbus  there  are  seven  basketball  teams. 

Activities  At  t^e  beginning  of  the  basketball  season  each 

team  gives  to  the  Department  fifteen  dollars  as  initiation  fee  into 
the  league.  An  admission  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  is  made 
at  each  game  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  admission  receipts 
are  divided  equally  between  the  seven  schools  and  the  Department. 
These  amounts  cover  the  expense  of  officials  and  equipment  used, 
leaving  a  small  profit. 

To  the  Capital  City  Basketball  League  and  the  Indoor  Base- 
ball League,  composed  of  industrial  concerns,  a  charge  of  ten  dol- 
lars is  made  to  each  team  as  a  franchise  fee.  A  charge  of  twenty- 
five  cents  is  made  at  the  door.  After  all  officials  and  other  inci- 
dental expenses  have  been  paid,  the  remaining  amount  of  door 
receipts  is  divided  equally  between  the  Department  and  the  teams 
winning  the  city  championship. 

The  Intermediate  Basketball  League,  composed  of  seventh, 
eighth  and  ninth  grade  schools,  sell  season  tickets  in  the  school, 
the  receipts  going  to  the  school  athletic  fund.  The  Department 
charges  ten  cents  door  admission  to  those  who  have  not  a  season 
ticket,  and  retains  all  of  that  money. 


HELPS  TO  PAY  THE  COST 

At  the  end  of  the  Senior  High  School  and  Intermediate  Bas- 
ketball seasons,  an  "All  Star"  game  is  played  in  each  league.  That 
is,  the  best  men  in  the  various  teams  are  selected  to  play  the 
champions  of  their  respective  league.  An  admission  charge  is 
made  and  the  entire  receipts  are  retained  by  the  Department  to 
help  defray  the  expense  of  summer  baseball. 

In  the  Columbus  Church  Athletic  Association  each  church 
team  is  assessed  five  dollars  which  covers  the  expense  of  officials. 
A  charge  of  ten  cents  is  made  at  the  door,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
season  these  door  receipts  are  divided  equally  between  the  leagues 
and  the  Department.  The  money  retained  by  the  leagues  is  used 
by  the  Columbus  Church  Athletic  Association  to  further  athletics. 
There  are  five  church  leagues,  and  as  a  season  end  activity  the 
champions  of  the  various  leagues  meet  in  a  series  of  five  games 
to  determine  the  city  championship.  The  door  receipts  for  all  of 
these  games  are  turned  over  to  the  Department.  With  all  of  these 
little  revenues  coming  in  it  is  possible  to  run  all  of  the  first  and 
second  elementary  leagues  entirely  free  to  the  leagues. 

The  general  plan  is  to  assess  each  team  an  admission  fee  to 
the  league,  to  which  is  added  a  portion  of  the  door  receipts,  or 
sometimes  the  entire  amount,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  Depart- 
ment is  thus  able  to  furnish  officials,  playing  space,  general  super- 
vision, equipment.  All  organization  of  leagues,  playing  schedules, 
practice  assignments  and  newspaper  publicity  is  taken  care  of  in 
the  office  of  the  Department. 

Regarding  the  revenue  from  thrift  gardens,  Mr. 
Thrift  Gardens  ,   n 

Raymond   writes    as    follows: 

"Our  Vacant  Lot  Gardens  which  will  be  called  Thrift 
Gardens  this  year,  also  net  us  a  small  income.  The  plowing  is 
done  by  contract  and  each  gardener  is  assessed  the  exact  amount 
the  plowman  charges  us  for  doing  the  work.  We  purchase  to- 
mato and  cabbage  plants  in  large  lots  and  sell  them  at  a  small 
margin.  This  also  applies  to  seeds  and  shrubs. 

"This  year  we  are  in  hopes  of  confining  a  lot  of  our  vacant 
lot  gardens  to  the  large  community  tracts.  For  a  number  of 
years  we  have  had  the  use  of  one  big  tract  which  supplies  one 
hundred  and  twenty  full  sized  lots.  We  have  in  mind  assessing 
each  community  gardener  a  small  amount  to  defray  the  expense 
of  employing  a  night  watchman  to  see  that  their  crops  are  not 
molested.  We  propose  to  make  a  suggestion  of  fifty  cents  a 
garden  for  this  purpose. 
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"Our    community    gardeners,    organized    as    gardeners,    will 
form  a  splendid  nucleus  for  other  community  activities." 


Courses  In  Community  Leadership 

With  a  view  to  developing  some  of  the  fine  qualities  of  lead- 
ership and  disposition  to  engage  in  cooperative  enterprises  which 
were  so  splendidly  manifested  during  the  war,  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  offers  a  group  of  courses  under  the  general  heading  of 
Community  Leadership. 

In  almost  every  community  there  are  people  who  have  the 
natural  qualifications  to  make  leaders  of  movements  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  common  life,  such  as  the  use  of  leisure  time,  the 
extension  of  education,  health-education.  They  are  clergymen, 
teachers,  and  public-spirited  people  who  have  become  vaguely", 
conscious  of  the  needs  of  the  new  day.  Perhaps  they  have 
proved  their  capacity  for  leadership  in  some  particular  line  of 
work.  Trained  and  equipped  by  nature  though  they  are  for  their 
own  particular  vocations,  they  have  not  been  specially  trained  to 
lead  the  community  in  its  avocations.  Perhaps  upon  them  has 
been  thrust  the  leadership  in  some  movement  for  the  development 
of  the  community,  and  they  have  become  conscious  of  the  need  of 
training  for  that  leadership. 

In  the  Summer  Session  of  the  University  is  given  every  year 
a  considerable  number  of  courses  in  different  departments  which 
aim  to  fit  people  to  serve  the  community  in  which  they  live  in  just 
such  movement.  Scattered  through  the  various  departments  the  an- 
nouncements of  these  courses  are  often  overlooked  by  those  who 
are  seeking  courses  bearing  upon  the  problems  which  are  confront- 
ing them  in  their  home  towns  and  country  districts.  Some  of 
these  courses  are: 

The   Essentials   of   Community   Government    (MacGregor) 

Methods  of  Social  Service   (Gillin) 

Americanization    (L,escohier) 

Community  Recreation  (Trilling) 

Scouting   (Elsom) 

Playground  Work   (L,ohman) 

Folk  Dancing  (Elmore) 

Community  Health 

Community  Music   (Dykema) 
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Dramatics  and  the  School  Festival  (Gordon) 

First  Aid  (Elsom) 

Agricultural  Economics   (Macklin) 

The  Community  Pageant  &  Drama  Movement.   (Gordon) 

Special  lectures  on  The  Community  Survey,  Public  health 
nursing,  Plans  for  Memorial  Buildings,  Community  Centers. 

In  addition  to  these  courses  a  special  group  of  lectures  will  be 
given  with  a  view  to  correlating  the  various  courses  into  a  con- 
structive plan  of  community  leadership. 


Wanted — Recreation  Workers 

The  tremendous  developments  in  the  leisure  time  field  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  the  emphasis  on  large  group  and  community 
activities  which  has  come  out  of  war  experiences  in  entertaining 
service  men,  and  the  universal  desire  on  the  part  of  communities 
everywhere  to  conserve  for  peace  time  the  values  accruing  during 
the  war  in  terms  of  united  thinking  and  acting,  has  greatly  intensi- 
fied the  need  for  leadership  in  the  field  of  recreation. 

The  lack  of  trained  recreation  workers  at  the  present  time 
is  proving  a  very  great  drawback  to  the  progress  of  the  recreation 
movement  as  it  is  being  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  new  con- 
ception of  leisure  time  values  which  has  come  with  the  new 
and  constantly  changing  social  order  following  the  war. 

Large  cities  wishing  to  make  their  municipal  recreation  sys- 
tems stronger  and  more  effective  are  unable  to  find  men  with 
vision,  with  executive  and  administrative  ability,  with  technical 
training  or  energy  to  assume  leadership.  Small  communities 
starting  their  work  are  handicapped  because  of  the  lack  of  young 
men  and  young  women  fitted  by  education,  experience  and  natural 
qualifications  to  develop  not  only  playgrounds  for  children, 
but  social  centers  at  schools  and  other  meeting  places  and  com- 
munity activities  which  allow  all  the  citizens  to  meet  on  the  basis 
of  common  interests  along  leisure  time  lines. 

The  demand  is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  unless  the 
leadership  is  forthcoming  a  very  vital  force  in  American  life  will 
be  lost. 

In  an  effort  to  get  in  touch  with  community  recreation  work- 
ers, Community  Service  (Incorporated)  with  Headquarters  at 


WANTED— RECREATION  WORKERS 

One  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  has  established  a  Personnel 
Bureau.  The  Local  Employment  Section  of  the  Bureau  is  giving 
special  attention  to  the  need  for  putting  recreation  officials  desir- 
ing workers  in  touch  with  workers  desiring  positions.  These 
positions  may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Bureau  through 
municipal  authorities  or  private  organizations  conducting  various 
forms  of  leisure  time  work  such  as  local  Community  Service  or- 
ganizations. In  general  they  are  as  follows: 

The  superintendent  of  recreation  or  recreation  secretary — 
the  worker  in  charge  of  the  organization  and  direction  of  the  en- 
tire community  recreation  program.  In  relative  importance  this 
position  is  similar  to  that  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  It 
requires  strong  executive  ability,  training  and  experience.  The 
number  of  communities  employing  superintendents  of  recreation 
whose  salaries  are  paid  through  municipal  funds  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. 

The  community  organizer.  Many  communities  are  organizing 
with  the  help  of  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  local  Com- 
munity Service  committees  representative  of  community  leisure 
time  interests  which  are  developing  through  existing  resources 
and  facilities  community-wide  recreation.  These  communities  are 
looking  for  men  and  women  of  vision,  resourcefulness  and 
executive  ability,  with  a  broad  general  knowledge  of  community 
problems  and  needs  in  the  leisure  time  field  to  help  them  formu- 
late and  develop  their  program  and  to  train  volunteers.  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  Local  Employment  Section  shall  be  in  a  position 
to  help  these  cities  find  workers. 

General  assistants  and  specialists.  There  is  a  need  in  a 
broad  community  recreation  program  for  recreation  supervisors 
fitted  to  take  charge  of  specialized  types  of  activities,  for 
recreation  directors  to  assume  responsibility  for  activities  in  a 
playground  or  recreation  center,  for  play  leaders  to  teach  games 
and  assist  on  the  playgrounds,  and  for  specialists  in  storytelling, 
dramatics,  pageants,  athletics,  community  music,  and  other  forms 
of  recreation. 

Experienced  recreation  workers,  young  men  and  young 
women  who  may  have  training  but  little  or  no  experience,  and 
individuals  who  are  interested  in  knowing  more  of  the  possi- 
bilities which  He  in  the  profession  of  play  are  urged  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Personnel  Bureau  of  Community  Service  (Incor- 
porated), One  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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CANON    BARNETT,    HIS    LIFE,    WORK    AND     FRIENDS 

By  His  Wife.     Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     Price,  $8.00. 

To  most  American  readers  the  name  of  Canon  Barnett  suggests 
Toynbee  Hall  and  the  beginnings  of  the  University  Settlement  Movement. 
In  its  early  days  Toynbee  Hall  was  a  melting  pot  for  the  ignorant  and 
the  cultured,  for  the  disinherited  and  the  privileged,  for  East  London  and 
the  West  End  It  is  doubtful  if  anywhere  else  have  so  many  people  of 
different  classes,  different  opportunities,  and  different  outlooks  on  life 
been  brought  together  for  friendly  intercourse  on  the  basis  of  common 
human  interest.  To  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  residence  at  Toynbee 
Hall  these  volumes  bring  back  vivid  memories  of  the  interesting  people 
and  the  vital  activities  which  had  their  home  there. 

But  Toynbee  Hall,  important  as  it  was,  was  only  one  of  the  many 
interests  and  achievements  of  Canon  Barnett's  long  and  fruitful  life. 
His  chosen  life-work  was  the  Christian  ministry.  Long  before  Toynbee 
Hall  was  thought  of  he  was  at  work  in  the  East  End  of  London  as 
vicar  of  St.  Jude's  Church,  one  of  the  most  discouraging  parishes 
imaginable.  Here  with  a  vision  almost  unique  among  the  clergy  of  his 
day  he  built  up  a  religious  and  social  work  and  prepared  the  way  for 
reforms  which  have  since  become  commonplaces  of  social  progress. 

A  man  singularly  modest  even  to  self  depreciation  and  without  the 
physical  traits  that  enhance  personal  charm,  there  was  yet  something  about 
Canon  Barnett  which  drew  to  him  men  and  women  of  all  shades  of 
opinion  and  stations  in  life.  No  one  could  come  in  contact  with  him 
without  feeling  the  inspiration  of  his  personality.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
absolute  sincerity  of  the  man  which  more  than  anything  else  attracted 
thoughtful,  earnest  people  to  him.  He  hated  sham ;  he  despised  whatever 
savored  of  hyprocrisy.  His  intellectual  force,  his  keen  interest  in,  and 
understanding  of,  subjects  and  events  of  all  kinds  made  him  a  delight- 
ful companion.  And  in  addition  to  this  he  overflowed  with  genuine 
fellow-feeling,  real  sympathy  with  ordinary  people,  with  their  difficulties, 
their  weaknesses  and  their  aspirations. 

What  impresses  one  most  vividly  in  reading  these  volumes  is  the 
place  which  religion  played  in  his  life  and  work.  It  was  the  very  breath 
of  his  being.  There  was  nothing  sentimental  about  it,  no  suggestion  of 
cant,  but  a  virile,  magnetic  quality  that  made  it  the  most  real  thing 
about  him.  In  describing  certain  elements  of  his  character  his  wife 
sums  it  all  up  in  these  fine  words:  "All  these  traits  made  a  very  interest- 
ing character,  all  the  more  because  his  whole  being  was  dominated  by 
Religion.  He  talked  very  little  about  it,  and  positively  disliked  abstract 
discussions  on  the  unknowable;  but  his  normal  attitude  was  one  of  wor- 
ship of  God,  and  Christ  he  felt  to  be  his  contemporary.  This  was 
the  key-note  of  his  life;  and  among  the  multitude  of  notes  that  went 
to  make  his  music,,  it  could  always  be  heard  by  all  who  listened, 
though  its  influence  was  more  often  felt  than  recognized."  To  make 
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God  visible  to  those  who  were  condemned  to  live  in  East  London,  with 
its  dead  level  of  monotony  and  its  sordid  struggle  for  existence,  was 
his  great  task;  to  bring  men  and  women,  many  of  them  outcasts,  to  a 
consciousness  of  sonship  to  God,  a  God  who  was  a  loving  Father,  to 
reveal  to  them  their  own  capacity  for  fellowship  with  the  highest,  was 
his  constant  aim.  Not  only  church  services  but  parties,  "treats,"  enter- 
tainments, picture  exhibitions,  all  contributed  to  this  end.  What  such 
things  had  to  do  with  religion  the  conventional  churchmen  of  the  West 
End  had  difficulty  in  seeing.  The  young  vicar  of  St.  Jude's  had  to 
endure  much  understanding  and  criticism.  Often  it  depressed  him  but  he 
was  enabled  to  bear  it,  for  he  felt  sure  of  his  ground.  The  stand  he 
took,  for  example,  against  outdoor  relief  and  for  the  necessity  for  organiz- 
ing charity  brought  him  vigorous  opposition.  He  was,  indeed,  a  pioneer 
in  many  fields  that  are  now  familiar  to  all  social  workers. 

In  a  brief  review  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
contents  of  the  volumes.  They  present  a  story  of  a  wonderfully  fruitful 
life.  Between  Canon  Barnett  and  his  wife  there  existed  such  complete 
union  of  heart  and  life  that  the  story  of  the  one  becomes  the  story  of 
the  other.  Rejecting  the  offer  of  an  attractive  living  near  Oxford,  they 
entered  immediately  after  their  marriage  upon  the  work  in  East  London 
where  Mr.  Barnett  accepted  an  appointment  as  vicar  of  St.  Jude's. 
For  twenty  years  they  worked  hand  in  hand  in  this  parish,  fighting 
against  heavy  odds  but  living  to  see  much  of  their  work  crowned  with 
success. 

Mr.  Barnett's  appointment  as  Canon  of  Bristol  Cathedral  and  later  of 
Westminster  Abbey  did  not  result  in  any  lessening  of  interest  in  all  that 
made  for  human  betterment.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  a  leader  in 
social  reconstruction. 

Those  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Canon  and  Mrs.  Barnett 
during  their  life  at  St.  Jude's  Church  and  Toynbee  Hall  will  find  the 
two  volumes  of  absorbing  interest  and  all  who  care  for  human  progress 
will  derive  encouragement  and  inspiration  from  this  record  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  life  dominated  by  love  and  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God 
in  the  service  of  mankind. 

GAYIX>RD  T.  WHITE. 

WAR  GAMES 

By  Professors  Elmer  Berry,  O.  L.  Fritsch,  and  G.  B.  Affleck,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

College,  Springfield,  Massachusetts.    Price,  25  cents 
These  games  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  practical  value,  indi- 
cated by  long  trial  and  experience.     Line  Games,   Circle  Games,   Informal 
Games,    Mass    Athletic    Meets    are    included. 


MANUAL   OF   THE   MODERN   HEALTH   CRUSADE 

Playground  and  recreation  workers  should  be  familiar  with  the  manual 
of   the   Modern   Health   Crusade   published   by  the   National    Tuberculosis 
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Association,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This  booklet  which  is 
designed  especially  for  the  use  of  school  teachers,  superintendents  of 
health  and  health  workers  outlines  the  purpose  of  the  crusade,  methods 
of  organization  and  of  enrollment  and  gives  in  detail  the  program,  club 
activities  and  tests  involved. 

The  health  program  offered  by  the  Modern  Health  Crusade  is  an 
intensely  practical  one  which  playground  workers  should  fine  exceedingly 
helpful. 


HOW    PEOPLE    "PLAY"    IN    FORTY    AMERICAN    CITIES 

There  is  now  ready  for  distribution  in  mimeographed  form  under 
the  title  How  People  "Play"  in  forty  American  Cities,  a  study  of  the 
recreational  surveys  made  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America,  The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  and  a  number  of  other  organiza- 
tions. This  analysis  of  facts  secured  from  forty  communities  will  be  of 
great  interest  not  only  to  recreation  workers  and  officials  but  to  extension 
divisions,  colleges  and  universities  and  other  bodies  interested  in  survey 
work.  Copies  of  the  study  should  be  on  file  in  libraries  for  the  use  of  all. 

Mimeographed  copies  may  be  secured  at  forty  cents  each  at  the  office 
of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  1  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

325   GROUP  CONTESTS  FOR  THE  ARMY,   NAVY,   AND 

SCHOOL 

By  William  J.  Cromie 

This  book  presents  activities  worked  out  by  the  author  in  his 
twenty  years  of  experience  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
and  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  supplemented  by  work  during 
the  war  for  Officers'  Training  corps,  under  the  Commission  on  Train- 
ing Camp  Activities.  Contests  have  been  selected  which  are  "funda- 
mental in  principle;  basic  movements  in  physical  education  such  as 
running,  leaping,  falling,  dodging,  and  climbing  *  *  *  the  civilian 
as  well  as  the  military  man  should  know  how  to  run  swiftly,  leap  with 
precision,  keep  cool  under  all  conditions,  and  think  quickly." 

THE  LITTLE  TOWN-ESPECIALLY  IN  ITS  RURAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 

By     Harlan     Paul     Douglass.     Published     by     the     MacMillan     Company, 

New  York.    Price,  $1.50 

With  all  the  new  enthusiasm  for  rural  betterment  and  the  count- 
less welfare  agencies  of  the  city,  the  little  town  has  to  a  great  extent 
been  neglected  in  the  social  field.  The  author  of  this  book  finds  the 
key  to  small  town  betterments  as  it  has  been  found  to  be  in  rural  and 
urban  problems — in  community  organization.  Stimulating  experiences 
of  small  towns  that  have  used  the  key  are  related  and  suggestions 
for  wider  cooperation  made. 
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THE  RELAY 


Modern  Sculpture  of  Interest  to  Recreation  Workers.  Mr.  McKenzie 
Professor  of  Physical  Education  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  designed 
the  badge  test  medal  for  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America. 


The  Charming 
Sponsor  of  the  Jolee 
Miss  Bettie  and 
her  mother  Mrs. 
Newton  D.  Baker. 
Mrs.  Baker  has 
been  one  of  the 
leaders  in  Wash- 
ington War  Camp 
Community  Ser- 
vice, and  its  peace- 
time heir 


Following  the 
launching,  a  lunch- 
eon was  given  in 
Philadelphia  at  the 
Ritz  Carlton  Hotel 
at  which  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward W.  Biddle  was 
hostess,  assisted  by 
a  number  of  prom- 
inent women  rep- 
resenting National 
and  Philadelphia 
War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service 


In  recognition  of  the  work  of  War  Camp  Community  Service,  the  govern- 
ment invited  the  service  to  name  one  of  the  first  class  vessels  built  at  the  Hog 
Island  Ship  Yard.  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  chairman  of  the  Launching  Com- 
mittee, suggested  that  the  ship  should  be  called  Jolee  in  honor  of  Joseph  Lee 
the  devoted  President  of  War  Camp  Community  Service 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING  AND  RECREATION  COURSES 

OF  THE 

CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  CIVICS  AND  PHILANTHROPY 

Summer   Session,   July   5 August    27 

Course  in  graded  gymnastics  and  athletics  adapted  to  needs  of  both  men  and 
women.  Course  in  recreation  for  community  recreation  leaders,  teachers,  settle- 
ment workers,  Chautauqua  playleaders,  summer  camp  workers,  and  community 
service  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  workers. 

For    information,    address    the  Dean,  2559  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

SUMMER    SCHOOL    BY    THE    SEA 

JULY      28  —  SEPT.      1 

Undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  in 

PHYSICAL     EDUCATION 

Theory  and  Practice 

Swimming    tennis    boating,  for  recreation.       Comfortable  rooms.         Fresh    produce    from    our 
farm  every  day.      Write  fcr  circular. 

1466  Chapel  St.        New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,    New  Haven,  Conn. 


FOLK  DANCE  &  GAME  BOOKS 

for  Schools  and  Playgrounds 

20  titles  to  choose  from 

Send  for  complete  circular   giving   Tables 
of  Contents  in  Full 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO. 

30  Irving  Place,  N.   Y. 


CHICAGO    NORMAL  SCHOOL    OF 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Frances  Mu«-rlman.  Principal 
l-"f.r  Women 

TWO  YKAK  NORMAL  CorUSK  FOR  I'L\Y- 
GROUND  SUPERVISORS  fend  Directors  of  Phy- 
sical K'lucatioii  in  all  situations.  Our  ura  luati  s 
arc  filling  the  most  rcs)M)iisib!e  positions  thruoiit 
the  country.  (MiicaRo  is  the  best  place  in  the 
world  to  prepare  for  playground  work  a<  it  affords 
opportunity  to  study  the  largest  and  most  - 
ful  p'avurounds  svstcms  in  the  world.  Fine  dormi- 
tory for  non-resiilent  students.  Summer  school, 
I)  weeks.  June  30-August  !'.  Summer  camp  at 
Powers  Lake,  Wi>.,  mi  lii  ;u  re  property  o\\ : 
o|KTated  by  our  school.  l~th  annual  Normal 
session  opens  September  23,  HHM). 

For  catalog*  and  illustrated  books  .1 
REGISTRAR,  Box  P.  G.,      430  S.  Wabash  Are. 


PLAY 

GROUND 


GYMNASI 


OUT 
FITTERS 


THEO  A    GROSS.    PRESIDENT 


1040  W   Lake  St. 


Chicago,  111 


ATHLETIC  BADGE   TESTS 

A  simple  standard  of    physical  ef- 

ficiency  for  hoys  and  girls 

Have  you  TRIED  them  on  YOl'R 

PLAYGROUND? 

Complete    Descriptive    Pamphlets 
upon  Request 


Copyright 

Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America 

I  Madison  Ave.,       New  York  City 


"Summer  Camps — Municipal  and  In- 
dustrial "—  t  lit-  latest  publication  of 
Community  Service  (Incorporate*!  is 
now  ready  for  distribution.  Here  will 
he  found  descriptions  of  camps  which 
have  heon  in  operation  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  very  practical  suggestions, 
hased  on  the  experiences  of  a  number 
of  municipalities  and  industries,  for 
organizing  and  preparing  for  the  camps 
and  for  their  general  administration. 
The  daily  programs  suggested,  hints  for 
camp  lire  evenings,  and  menus  which 
have  heen  found  satisfactory  should 
make  the  booklet  of  very  definite  value 
to  the  practical  worker. 
Single  copies  may  he  secured  from 
Community  Service,  Inc.,  1  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  City  at  30c  each. 


Please  mention   THE   PLAYGROUND   when    writing  to    advertisers 


— Photo  by  permission  of  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger- 

Bryn  Mawr  College  Girls  in  Training  for  May  Day  Fete 

"The  first  requirement  of  education 
is  a  good  animal" 

— So  once  said  a  sage  philosopher. 

Physical  exercise,  recreation,  and  play  tend  to  make  that   good 
animal. 

Folk  dancing  is  an  ideal  medium  for  bodily  expression  and  a 
wholesome  form  of  recreation,  because  it  embodies  all  the  principles  of 
physical  movement.  The  old  stereotyped  calisthenics  are  being  re- 
placed by  mimetic  exercises,  which  add  thought,  play,  pantomime,  and 
the  charm  of  music  to  bodily  development.  The  folk  dance  is  now 
accepted  everywhere  as  one  of  the  best  forms  of  physical 
education  for  growing  boys  and  girls  and  for  adults. 

The  Victrola  is  an  ever-ready  and  tireless  accom- 
panist that  can  bring  you  correct,  vigorous  music  for 
your  folk  dancing,  calisthenics,  drills,  games  and  marches. 
Over  one  hundred  European  and  American  folk 
dances  may  be  had  on  Victor  Records,  supervised  by 
Elizabeth  Burchenal  and  Cecil  J.  Sharp,  the  foremost 
authorities  of  America  and  England  upon  this  subject. 
The  Victor  is  supreme  in  this 
field  as  in  others.  Procure  a 
copy  of  the  new  revised  edition 
of  our  free  booklet,  "A  Graded 
List  of  Victor  Records  for  Chil- 
dren in  Home  and  School." 

For  further  information   consult 
any  Victor  dealer  or  write  to 
Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 


This  trademark  and  the  trade- 
marked  word  "Victrola"  identify 
all  our  products.  Look  under  the 
lid  1  Look  on  the  label  1 

Victor  Talkine  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  New  Jersey 


VICTROLA 

REG.  U.  8.  PAT.  OFF. 


Victrola  XXV 
especially    manufac- 
tured for  School  use 

This  is  the  instrument 
that  is  used  in  thousands 
of  schools.  Many  years' 
experience  has  proved  it 
is  the  instrument  best 
adapted  to  all-round 
school  use. 

When  the  Victrola  is 
not  in  use,  the  horn  can 
be  placed  under  the  in- 
strument safe  and  secure 
from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to 
protect  it  from  dust  and 
promiscuous  use  by  irre- 
sponsible people. 
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For  Better   Communities 

Modern  playgrounds  and  proper  equipment  mold 
today's  growing  and  playful  children  into  vigor- 
ous, healthful  men  and  women. 


PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT 


Builders  for  50  years  of  every  variety  of  gymnasium  apparatus 
for  men— the  Medart  Company  has  naturally  been  fitted  for  the 
leadership,  which  it  has  always  taken  and  held,  in  the  furtherance 
of  the  playground  movement  and  the  perfecting  of  playground 
equipment  best  suited  to  withstand  both  the  use  and  abuse  to 
which  it  is  put. 

Send  for  Catalog  "L" 

Catalog  "L"  fully  describes  Medart  Playground  Equip- 
ment—offers many  suggestions  for  installations— will 
be  sent  if  requested  on  your  letterhead. 

FRED  MEDART  MFG.  CO. 

Potomac  &  DeKalb  Sts.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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The  Community  Rest  Room, 
Greenville,  S.  C. — The  com- 
munity rest  room  at  Green- 
ville, South  Carolina,  has  a 
record  of  seven  years  of  serv- 
ice to  people  from  rural  dis- 
tricts who  come  to  the  county 
seat  for  marketing,  trading 
and  other  purposes.  Its  es- 
tablishment was  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Women's  Club 
at  Greenville  who  interested 
the  merchants  of  the  town  in 
contributing  money  sufficient 
for  up-keep.  Although  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  the 
project  had  a  rather  precar- 
ious existence,  it  managed  to 
weather  the  storm  and  since 
that  time  there  has  been  a 
steady  growth. 

The  rest  room  has  recently 
taken  new  quarters  in  the  old 
Record  Building,  a  quaint 
land  mark  which  has  been 
leased  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  a  year.  Under 
the  present  plans  for  main- 
tenance the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce pays  the  rent;  the  city 
pays  the  matron's  salary  of 
fifty  dollars  per  month;  and 


the  Women's  Club  supple- 
ments incidental  expense  and 
equipment. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  is  attributed  to  the 
exceptional  administration  of 
the  matron  who  has  been  in 
charge  for  the  past  five  years. 
She  is  a  motherly  woman  who 
always  has  a  cheerful  greet- 
ing for  and  a  personal  inter- 
est in  every  visitor.  Although 
this  center  is  designed  prin- 
cipally for  people  coming 
from  the  outlying  districts,  a 
large  number  of  girls  from 
nearby  stores  and  factories 
take  their  luncheon  there  and 
are  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
drinks  at  nominal  prices. 

The  checking  of  bundles  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  feat- 
ures, as  was  the  checking  of 
babies  until  they  were  left  in 
such  numbers  as  to  call  forth 
a  ruling  that  each  child  must 
have  a  caretaker.  During  the 
past  year  two  thousand  four 
hundred  was  the  average 
monthly  registered  adult  at- 
tendance. 

The  luncheon  group's  devo- 
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tion  to  the  matron  and  the  ap 
preciation  of  the  country  folks 
are  shown  in  their  daily  gifts 
of  butter,  eggs,  meat  and 
other  farm  produce,  as  well 
as  flowers.  These  gifts  are 
all  recorded  in  a  monthly  re- 
port which  the  matron  sub- 
mits to  the  Greenville  Wom- 
en's Club,  who  in  turn  have  it 
published  in  the  daily  papers. 

Tried  and  Proved.— Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania,  has  a 
flourishing  Community  Build- 
ing which  was  established  five 
years  ago  under  the  auspices 
of  a  corporation  formed  for 
that  specific  purpose  and 
known  as  the  Washington 
Development  Company.  At 
that  time,  by  a  fortunate  co- 
incidence, a  building  which 
had  formerly  been  a  residence 
was  thrown  on  the  market  to 
settle  up  an  estate,  and  the 
Development  Company  was 
thus  enabled  to  purchase  the 
property  at  a  figure  consider- 
ably less  than  its  actual  value. 

The  plan  of  financing  was 
briefly  as  follows :  Fifty  men 
agreed  to  pay  $525.00  each,  in 
four  installments,  $125.00 
down  and  $100.00  a  year 
thereafter.  A  mortgage  at 
five  per  cent  was  given  on  the 
.balance  after  the  first  pay- 
-ment  was  made.  The  Wash- 
ington Board  of  Trade  agreed 
to  pay  the  interest  on  this 
.mortgage,  the  taxes,  and  the 
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insurance  in  lieu  of  rent. 
This  involved  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  approximately 
$708.00.  The  Board  of  Trade 
also  paid  for  such  alterations 
as  were  necessary  to  put  the 
building  in  condition. 

That  it  has  fulfilled  its  pur- 
pose admirably  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  in  September, 
1917  the  Board  of  Trade  de- 
cided by  unanimous  vote  to 
purchase  the  building,  and 
thereby  guarantee  its  perman- 
ency as  the  real  community 
centre  of  Washington  and  the 
adjacent  territory.  Situated 
on  the  main  street,  it  is  read- 
ily accessible  to  all  parts  of  the 
city.  The  first  floor  is  given 
over  to  a  general  reading  and 
assembly  room,  a  dining  room 
for  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  their  guests,  and 
the  offices  of  the  County  Fuel 
and  Food  Administrators.  On 
the  second  floor  are  two  of- 
fices used  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  office  of  the  Coun- 
ty Agriculturist  and  a  suite 
of  rest  rooms,  one  of  which  is 
equipped  as  a  nursery. 

An  indication  of  the  general 
use  which  is  made  of  the 
structure  by  'he  residents  of 
the  community  may  be  seen 
in  the  fact  that  last  year  an 
average  of  three  hundred  and 
nine  persons  a  day  availed 
themselves  of  the  facilities. 
On  one  occasion  seven  meet- 
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ings,  each  having  a  distinctly 
separate  purpose,  were  held 
on  the  same  evening.  A  feat- 
ure which  is  of  particular  ad- 
vantage to  rural  people  is  a 
public  hitching  yard  at  the 
rear  of  the  Community  Build- 
ing. 

Healing  the  Breaches. — One 
of  the  Community  Service  Or- 
ganizers writes : 

Last  Sunday  at  L,  we  held 
a  community  sing  in  the  after- 
noon. This  in  itself  is  not  a 
remarkable  occurrence,  but  it 
is  remarkable  when  I  tell  you 
that  for  twenty  years  in  L, 
a  community  of  2000  people, 
and  nine  churches,  everyone, 
has  been  friendly  for  six  days 
in  the  week  and  quite  neigh- 
borly, but  on  the  seventh  day 
no  one  knows  anyone  else, 
except  those  who  go  to  their 
own  particular  church. 

I  knew  of  this  condition  and 
so  I  went  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  ministers 
of  the  churches  and  suggested 
that  we  sing  some  Easter 
hymns  on  Easter  day  all  to- 
gether. Everybody  in  the 
place  turned  out  in  the  little 
park  that  they  have  there. 

I  secured  a  portable  organ 
and  I  started  in,  after  a  short 
talk  of  what  Community  Serv- 
ice was,  with  the  singing. 
After  we  had  sung  one  or  two 
hymns  quite  badly,  I  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  someone 


had  some  particular  song  he 
would  like  sung.  Someone 
shouted  out,  "  Let's  have  Bub- 
bles." 

With  an  experience  of  many 
years  standing  in  sensing  a 
crowd's  opinion,  I  noticed  the 
noses  of  the  deacons  and  dea- 
conesses assuming  a  heaven- 
ward position  and  so  I 
thought  it  wise  to  tell  the 
crowd  that  many  of  these  so- 
called  jazz  songs  have  very 
great  morals  attached  to  them. 
For  example,  I  said,  "This 
song  Bubbles-  is  typical  of  so 
many  people  in  our  life  who 
spend  all  their  lives  blowing 
bubbles  and  doing  nothing 
else. 

"We,  in  Community  Serv- 
ice, are  trying  to  get  people 
to  do  practical  things  in  a 
practical  way  for  the  benefit 
of  everybody.  Now,"  I  said, 
"If  you  will  sing  this  song  in 
that  spirit,  you  transform  it 
from  a  mere  piece  of  music 
to  a  wonderful  discourse  on 
morality."  Immediately  the 
noses  came  down  and  every- 
one present  started  in  to  sing 
this  beautiful  epic. 

Incidentally  in  the  course  of 
the  sing,  I  suddenly  stopped 
and  said,  "Now,  I  want  every- 
one to  shake  hands  with  the 
person  next  to  him,  and  get 
acquainted."  It  so  happened 
that  the  Presbyterian  minister 
and  the  Baptist  deacon  were 
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standing  side  by  side  by  pure 
accident,  and  it  is  notorious 
in  the  locality,  that  although 
friendly  during  the  week,  they 
have  not  spoken  together  on 
vSunday  for  a  good  many 
years.  When  I  made  my  lit- 
tle request  they  turned  around 
and  shook  hands. 

S —  and  the  rest  of  the 
county  have  always  been  at 
"logger-heads."  Whenever  the 
County  proposed  anything,  S— 
downed  it  and  vice-versa. 

This  year  when  I  took 
charge  of  preparations  for  the 
Festival,  I  suggested  that  we 
make  it  a  valley  affair  and 
the  County  people  immediate- 
ly said  that  it  was  not  possi- 
ble. 

For  a  great  many  years,  S — 
had  never  given  any  support 
to  the  Festival.  I  asked  leave 
to  try  and  I  not  only  got  a 
contribution  of  $250.00  from 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
S —  but  I  got  the  five  leading 
banks  and  the  five  leading 
manufacturers  in  S —  to  put  in 
and  pay  for  a  full  page  ad  in 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
advertising  the  Festival  of  the 
County  and,  in  this  way,  Com- 
munity Service  healed  a  com- 
munity feud  of  a  great  many 
years  standing. 

Ten  Ways  to  Kill  an  Asso- 
ciation.— 

1.  Don't  come  to  the  meet- 
ings. 
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2.  But  if  you  do  come,  come 
late. 

3.  If    the    weather    doesn't 
suit  you,  don't  think  of  com- 
ing. 

4.  If  you  do  attend  a  meet- 
ing, find  fault  with  the  work 
of  the  officers  and  other  mem- 
bers. 

5.  Never  accept  an  office,  as 
it  is  easier  to  criticize  than  to 
do  things. 

6.  Nevertheless,   get   sore  if 
you    are   not    appointed    on    a 
committee,  but  if  you  are,  do 
not      attend      the      committee 
meetings. 

7.  If  asked  by  the  chairman 
to   give  your  opinion   regard- 
ing   some    important    matter, 
tell  him  you  have  nothing  to 
say.     After    the    meeting    tell 
every   one   how   things   ought 
to   be   done. 

8.  Do  nothing  more  than  is 
absolutely       necessary,       but 
when   other  members   roll   up 
their    sleeves    and    willingly, 
unselfishly  use  their  ability  to 
help  matters  along,  howl  that 
the    association    is    run    by    a 
clique. 

9.  Hold  back  your  dues   as 
long  as  possible,  or  don't  pay 
at  all. 

10.  Don't  bother  about  get- 
ting     new      members.     "Let 
George  do  it !"— Builders'  Bulle- 
tin 
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Recreation  for  Railroad  Em- 
ployees.— The  new  health  and 
recreation  department  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad  was  organ- 
ized at  the  request  of  a  large 
number  of  employees  who 
wanted  an  opportunity  for 
athletics  of  all  sorts  as  well 
as  general  field  meets.  The 
recently  appointed  recreation 
director  of  this  department 
has  begun  the  organization  of 
local  baseball  leagues  by  di- 
visions among  the  men  in  the 
terminals,  shops,  yards  and 
clerical  departments  with  a 
view  toward  a  championship 
system.  The  entire  employed 
staff  of  the  railroads  includ- 
ing engine  men,  firemen,  train 
men,  conductors,  shopmen, 
and  clerks  will  be  included  in 
the  leagues.  Each  league 
will  have  practice  ground. 
Wherever  possible  railroad 
property  will  be  used, — and 
public  diamonds  where  these 
are  available.  Winners  of  the 
various  divisional  champion- 
ships will  play  off  for  the 
championship  of  the  entire 
railroad  system.  The  players 
will  meet  other  railroad  clubs 
only  by  their  own  choice. 
Football  teams  will  be  organ- 
ized in  the  fall  in  the  same 
way  as  baseball. 

A  Prison  Baseball  League. — 
A  description  of  the  baseball 


of  a  prison  in  California  pub- 
lished in  the  bulletin  issued 
by  the  prisoners  themselves 
pays  the  following  tribute  to 
the  value  of  recreation  in  in- 
stitutions : 

"Let  us  express  our  appre- 
ciation to  the  officials  in 
charge  for  being  so  broad- 
minded  as  to  see  the  benefits 
that  are  derived  from  these 
games — benefits  to  both  play- 
er and  fan;  who  realize  that 
the  human  mind  must  have 
something  to  occupy  it  during 
its  moments  of  relaxation  or 
else  it  will  create  something  to 
supply  the  lack,  which  crea- 
tion must  oftimes  produce 
anything  but  desirable  results 
when  within  the  depressing 
confines  of  a  place  of  this 
kind.  Gentlemen,  we  thank 
you  for  this  opportunity  of  re- 
lieving our  minds  and  exercis- 
ing our  bodies  in  these  good, 
healthful,  pleasurable,  invigor- 
ating sports;  and  when  at  last 
the  morning  brings  the  day- 
light of  freedom,  with  the 
nightmare  forever  past,  many 
of  us  will  go  out  determined 
to  be  better  men,  better  citi- 
zens, where  otherwise  our 
minds  would  perhaps  be  filled 
with  the  leaven  of  I.  W. 
W.  'ism,  Radicalism,  Redism — 
soured  on  society  and  the 
world  in  general.  God  save 
us  from  such ! 

"Three  cheers  for  our  base- 
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game  played  by  the  inmates 
ball  league  for  1920!  May 
the  best  team  win  the  pen- 
nant!" 

A  County  Play  Day.— In 
order  to  stir  up  an  interest  in 
games  for  all  children  the 
schools  of  Madison  County, 
Mississippi,  inaugurated  a 
play  day  for  the  entire  county. 
The  Teachers'  Association  of 
the  County  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  make  the  arrange- 
ments. A  standard  text,  Games 
for  the  Playground,  Home, 
School  and  Gymnasium  by 
Jessie  H.  Bancroft,  was 
adopted  and  distributed  to 
each  school  in  the  county. 
Each  teacher  used  her  own 
judgment  in  the  selection  of 
games. 

On  the  day  appointed  each 
school  was  assigned  a  definite, 
staked-off  area  on  the  play 
field.  At  a  signal  from  the 
leader  each  school  began  play- 
ing its  own  game.  This  was 
continued  for  a  period  of  for- 
ty-five minutes  with  brief  in- 
tervals when  games  were 
changed  and  play  began  again. 
Then  at  the  end  of  the  forty- 
five  minute  period,  the  first, 
second  and  third  grades  of  all 
the  schools  assembled  in  the 
center  of  the  field  and  played 
a  game  together. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was 
taken  up  in  regular  field  day 
events  such  as  baseball,  bas- 
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ket  ball,  pole  vaulting,  run- 
ning and  jumping. 

Introducing  a  play  period 
into  the  regular  field  day  pro- 
gram was  found  to  be  valua- 
ble not  only  because  it  se- 
cured the  active  participation 
of  every  child  but  it  also 
demonstrated  to  the  teachers 
the  value  of  games  with  the 
result  that  they  will  be  used 
as  a  regular  feature  of  school 
work  in  the  future. 

Convinced ! — The  superin- 
tendent of  the  Department  of 
Education  of  Madison  Coun- 
ty, Mississippi,  in  writing  to 
one  of  the  workers  of  the 
Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America, 
makes  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"You  will  perhaps  remem- 
ber that  you  advised  the 
teachers  of  Madison  County 
to  have  a  play  day  instead  of 
an  old  time  field  day.  On  the 
16th  this  trial  was  made.  It 
was  a  shining  success.  Next 
year  this  will  mean  that  there 
will  be  no  pupils  in  this  Coun- 
ty who  do  not  play.  There 
will  be  at  least  a  part  of  each 
day  devoted  to  play  for  the 
fun  of  it,  and  for  the  exercise 
that  it  gives." 

Bryn  Mawr  May  Day. — The 
fifth  Bryn  Mawr  May  Day 
held  May  seventh  and  eighth 
on  the  College  Campus  was  a 
really  beautiful  spectacle.  The 
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presentation  of  an  Elizabethan 
rustic  May  Festival  included 
a  Pageant,  a  Maypole  Dance 
of  five  hundred  dancers, 
Dances  of  Milkmaids,  Dances 
of  Chimney  Sweeps,  Old  Eng- 
lish Country  Dances  and  Mor- 
ris Dances,  six  Old  English 
Plays  and  two  Masques. 

The  plays  and  masques  pre- 
sented were: 

Robin  Hood,  founded  on 
plays  by  Anthony  Munday, 
1597,  and  Robert  Greene, 
1587. 

A  Hue  and  Cry  after  Cupid, 
by  Ben  Jonson. 

The  Masque  of  Flowers,  by 
the  Gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn. 

A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  by  William  Shakespeare. 

The  Old  Wives'  Tale,  by 
George  Peele. 

The  Play  of  Saint  George, 
comprising  the  Oxfordshire 
St.  George  play  and  the  L,ut- 
terworth  Christmas  play. 

Nice  Wanton,  anonymous ; 
licensed  to  the  printer  in  1560. 

The  XI  Pagean  of  Jephte, 
anonymous,  from  a  manu- 
script discovered  by  Dr.  Car- 
leton  Brown. 

A  Play  Day  for  Girls.— 
From  the  Recreation  Depart- 
ment of  the  City  of  Oakland 
comes  the  following  report: 

"The  annual  play  day  for 
high  school  girls  in  the  City 
of  Oakland,  held  in  Mosswood 


Park  Playground  on  Satur- 
day, May  15th,  was  an  un- 
qualified success  from  every 
point  of  view.  Nearly  a 
thousand  girls  in  uniform 
suits  of  white  middies,  black 
bloomers  and  black  ties  made 
a  spectacular  and  inspiring 
sight  as  they  paraded  twice 
around  the  athletic  field  in  the 
posture  contest.  Swinging 
along,  with  heads  erect, 
shoulders  squared  and  re- 
sponding to  rhythm  with  an 
underlying  current  of  vitality 
and  repressed  joy,  the  army 
of  healthy  athletic  girls  at- 
tested the  splendid  results  of 
the  state  program  of  physical 
education  as  required  in  the 
schools  under  the  supervision 
of  the  recreation  department. 
A  cup  was  awarded  to  the 
school  making  the  largest 
number  of  points  in  marching 
and  standing  posture.  A  pro- 
gram of  matched  games  and 
contests  followed  the  posture 
parade  varied  with  folk  danc- 
ing." 

The  program,  in  which  girls 
from  five  high   schools  parti- 
cipated, was  as  follows: 
9:00  to  10:00 

I.  Grand      March      (official 
award      for      posture — 
neatness   of   appearance 
— marching  order) 
II.  Folk   Dancing 

Csehbogar  and  Old 
Rustic 
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Jumping   Jack    and    In- 
dian   Dance 
Crested   Hen 
Seven  Jumps 
Dal  Dans 
10:00  to   11:00 

I.  Baseball   (Sophomore 

Teams) 
II.  Basket  Ball 

III.  Volley    Ball 

IV.  Tennis        (Junior-Senior 

Doubles) 
11:00  to  12.00 

I.  Basket  Ball   (Freshman) 
II.  Tennis   (Freshman-Soph- 
omore) 

III.  Dodge     Ball     (10     girls 

from  each  school) 

IV.  Stunts 
V.  Archery 

VI.  Discus 
VII.  Quoits 

Relay   (Team  from  each 
school ) 

Annual  Park  Fete— The 
New  York  Evening  Sun  com- 
mented on  the  fete  of  the  Girls' 
Branch  of  the  Public  Schools 
Athletic  League  in  an  editorial 
as  follows : 

Children   in   the   Park 

The  bobbing  Maypole,  mot- 
ley in  the  greenery,  the  little 
marching  maids  in  white — 
vestals  of  the  spring's  mystic 
fire  in  the  city's  Temple  of 
Nature — the  knickerbockered 
boys  tottering  with  the  shared 
weight  of  giant  red  buckets  of 
ice  cream,  these  sights  and 

• 
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the  manifold  human  chirp  that 
accompanied  them  long  graced 
Central  Park  in  the  late  May- 
time.  Of  recent  years  the 
tendency  has  been  to  combine 
the  innumerable  little  festivals 
into  fewer  and  greater  ones. 
The  other  day  fifteen  acres  of 
school  children  flocked  to- 
gether on  the  broad  sheep 
meadow  in  what  has  become 
the  annual  May  fest  of  the 
girls'  branch  of  the  Public 
Schools  Athletic  League. 

The  park  can  devote  its 
splendors  of  landscape  to  no 
better  purpose  than  to  receive 
the  children  of  the  city,  to 
take  their  minds  and  thoughts 
as  well  as  their  roving  limbs, 
and  to  domesticate  them  to 
the  beauty  inherent  alike  in 
the  leaf  and  in  the  earth.  As 
for  the  park,  the  life-long 
friends  it  gains  in  the  child 
visitors  of  this  sort  will  help 
insure  its  future  preservation, 
in  the  permanent  security  that 
befits  its  character. 

The  Baby  and  the  Gang. — 
Joseph  Lee  writes:  I  have 
just  been  noticing  the  play  of 
Jewish  children  with  smaller 
children  in  their  charge  as 
viewed  on  the  Charlesbank  in 
Boston  where  they  have  a 
chance  to  get  out  on  the  grass 
among  the  trees. 

I  was  especially  interested 
in  five  boys  whom  I  judged  to 
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be  about  thirteen  years  old 
and  a  small  child  about  two 
years  old  in  care  of  one  of 
them.  One  form  of  sport  was 
to  lay  the  baby  down  on  his 
back  and  dive  over  him.  An- 
other was  taking  him  up  and 
running  as  with  a  football, 
but  carefully  so  as  not  to  fall 
down.  When  they  treked 
from  one  part  of  the  ground 
to  another  the  baby  carriage 
with  the  baby  in  it  was 
pushed  ahead  on  the  run  as  a 
sort  of  gonfalon  or  Ark  of  the 
Covenant. 

The  baby  seemed  to  be  hav- 
ing the  time  of  his  life. 

Lessons  from  the  Play  of 
Animals. — A  sidelight  on  the 
community  recreation  move- 
ment appeared  recently  in 
The  Literary  Digest,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Enos  A. 
Mills,  the  noted  mountaineer 
and  naturalist.  The  article  by 
Mr.  Mills  deals  primarily  with 
his  fascinating  experiences 
while  observing  the  very  real 
play  life  of  wild  game,  from 
chipmunks  to  grizzly-bears, 
that  inhabit  the  peaks  and 
valleys  of  the  Rockies.  Mr. 
Mills  evidently  is  convinced  of 
the  central  importance  of  the 
movement  promoted  exten- 
sively today  in  American 
cities  and  towns,  and  he  gives 
a  fresh  expression  of  the 
philosophy  of  community  rec- 


reation, concluding  with  the 
following  paragraphs: 

"With  animals,  as  with  our- 
selves, play  appears  to  be  nec- 
essary for  the  development  of 
the  young  and  for  the  sus- 
tained fitness  of  the  mature. 
As  a  factor  which  gives  suc- 
cess, it  probably  ranks  with 
food  and  sleep.  Play  drills 
give  development  and  effic- 
iency. 

"Play  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  magic  fountain 
of  youth.  Distinguished  wild 
folk,  those  alert  and  quick  to 
readjust  themselves  to  the  ever- 
changing  conditions — t  hose 
surviving,  succeeding,  and 
evolving — are  those  ever  loyal 
to  life's  best  ally — the  youth 
called  Play. 

"The  wonderful  story  of 
evolution  shows  that  playing 
animals  are  most  likely  to  sur- 
vive and  leave  offspring.  Co- 
operation or  team-work  ap- 
pears to  be  the  outgrowth  of 
team-play.  This  is  closely  al- 
lied to  mutual  aid,  which  is  a 
conspicuous  factor  in  evolu- 
tion, and  in  mutual  aid  ap- 
pears to  be  the  beginning  of 
a  conscious  consideration  for 
the  rights  of  others." 

Teaching  Play  in  Labrador. 
—Dr.  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell,  in 
A  Labrador  Doctor,*  writes : 


*  Published    by    Houghton    Mifflin 
Co.,   N.  Y.,  1919 
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"The  pathos  of  the  lack  of 
toys  and  games  appealed  es- 
pecially to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
who  believes  that  if  he  has 
any  advantage  over  competi- 
tors, it  is  not  merely  in  racial 
attributes,  but  in  the  reaction 
of  those  attributes  which  de- 
velop in  him  the  ineradicable 
love  of  athletics  and  sport. 
The  fact  that  he  dubs  the 
classmate  whom  he  admires 
most  a  good  sport,  shows  that 
he  thinks  so,  anyway. 

"So  organized  play  was 
carefully  introduced  on  the 
coast.  It  caught  like  wildfire 
among  the  children,  and  it 
was  delightful  to  see  groups 
of  them  naively  memorizing 
by  the  roadside  school  lessons 
in  the  form  of  Ring-of -Roses, 
Looby-Loo,  All  on  the  Train  for 
Boston.  To  our  dismay  in  the 
minds  of  the  local  people  the 


very  success  of  this  effort  gave 
further  evidence  of  our  incom- 
petence." 

Fall  River's  Activities. — 
The  report  of  the  Fall  River 
playground  work  includes  many 
items  of  interest.  About  the 
middle  of  the  summer  season 
a  series  of  athletic  meets  was 
organized  for  both  boys  and 
girls.  A  children's  parade  was 
held  on  one  of  the  park  play- 
grounds, in  which  150  young- 
sters varying  in  age  from  four 
to  twelve  took  part.  Judges 
chosen  from  the  neighborhood 
awarded  prizes  for  the  most  at- 
tractive floats  and  costumes. 
Other  events  included  a  circus 
given  in  one  of  the  schoolyard 
playgrounds,  a  very  creditable 
industrial  exhibit  in  which  all 
the  centers  were  represented, 
and  a  play  festival  which  closed 
the  season's  work. 


Echoes  from  the  Local  Community  Division 

National  Conference  of  Social  Work 

New   Orleans,  Louisiana 

The  discussions  of  neighborhood  and  community  organization 
at  the  sessions  of  the  Local  Community  Division  of  the  recent 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  related  very  definitely  to  the 
leisure  time  interests  of  the  neighborhood  and  the  community. 
There  were  five  regular  sessions  and  one  special  luncheon  confer- 
ence held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Division.  A  brief  resume  of 
the  significant  points  brought  out  at  the  sessions  may  be  suggestive 
to  readers  of  THE  PLAYGROUND. 
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I.  READJUSTMENT  IN  COMMUNITY  BUILDING  AS  THE  RESULT  OF 

THE  WORLD  WAR  EXPERIENCES 

At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  division  the  discussions  centered 
largely  about  the  function  of  the  government  in  community  build- 
ing and  the  necessity  for  cooperation  between  public  and  private 
agencies.  The  points  emphasized  at  this  session  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing upon  the  problems  of  community  workers  in  organizing  groups 
to  stand  back  of  the  municipality,  particularly  as  it  functions  for 
leisure  time  activities.  "It  is  the  function  of  private  agencies"  said 
Dr.  Graham  Taylor,  "to  initiate  experiments,  but  when  they  are 
sufficiently  developed  they  should  be  turned  over  to  the  municipal- 
ity."  This  note  was  struck  throughout  the  discussion  and  a  num- 
ber of  instances  were  quoted  showing  how  such  cooperation  was 
working  out  practically. 

"Believe  in  your  public  officials  and  stand  back  of  them,"  was 
another  significant  contribution  to  the  discussion.  Many  difficulities 
confront  public  officials,  Mrs.  Eva  White  of  Community  Service, 
pointed  out,  in  the  carrying  out  of  social  functions,  which  are  over- 
looked by  social  workers.  In  spite  of  the  limitations  which  hedge 
about  city  officials  their  cooperation  can  be  secured  if  social  work- 
ers assume  the  right  attitude  toward  them. 

In  describing  the  place  of  the  American  Legion  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  community  life,  Col.  Gansser,  Michigan  State  Commander  of 
the  American  Legion,  made  the  plea  that  social  agencies  call  upon 
American  Legion  Posts  to  take  part  in  community  affairs.  They 
are  anxious  to  serve  but  need  the  leadership  that  social  agencies 
can  supply.  See  to  it  that  the  tremendous  influence  which  the 
American  Legion  is  bound  to  exert  shall  be  turned  into  the  great- 
est community  asset  the  country  has  ever  known. 

II.  COMMUNITY  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD  ORGANIZATION  AS  A  MEANS 

OF  CITIZENSHIP 

In  the  discussion  of  this  session  was  brought  out  the  neces- 
sity that  all  agencies  should  work  together  for  the  common  good. 
"Each  organization,"  said  Dr.  John  Elliott,  of  Hudson  Guild,  "has 
a  distinct  function.  It  must  have  the  big  vision  which  will  show 
it  that  it  cannot  do  all  the  work  in  a  community."  As  the  settle- 
ment builds  on  neighborhood  group  associations  so  must  the  whole 
structure  of  community  life  be  built  up  on  the  basis  of  mutual  in- 
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terests  through  which  the  people  of  neighborhoods  can  express 
themselves. 

"Self-expression  means  the  development  of  powers  of  leader- 
ship" said  Professor  Arvold  of  the  Little  County  Theatre  of  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  who  pointed  out  that  the  ex- 
pression of  country  people  has  been  held  back  for  centuries.  We 
have  robbed  the  country  of  its  energetic  leadership  by  urging 
young  men  and  women  to  go  to  the  city  where  they  can  express 
themselves.  We  must  give  them  this  opportunity  in  the  country; 
must  draw  them  together  in  the  country  as  in  the  city  on  the  basis 
of  their  mutual  interests. 

The  Little  Country  Theatre  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural 
College  is  doing  this.  Here  plays  are  written,  staged  and  produc- 
ed by  the  country  people  themselves.  Creative  instincts  are  arous- 
ed ;  people  are  brought  together  and  neighborliness  is  created. 

"When  you  have  aroused  creative  instincts,  you  have  done 
something  fundamental." 

"We  must  determine  fundamental  minimum  needs  of  our 
neighborhoods  and  supply  the  technical  service  to  meet  them.  We 
must  discover  the  natural  group  interests,  then  build  up  groups  of 
people  to  make  the  interests  real."  Mr.  Albert  J.  Kennedy  of 
Boston  thus  defined  the  basis  for  permanent  neighborhood  work 
which  must  think  in  terms  of  ten,  twenty  and  thirty  years. 

III.    RECRUITING  FOR  THE  UPBUILDING  OF  THE  COMMUNITY 

In  recruiting  our  forces  for  community  work,  it  was  brought 
out  at  this  session,  it  is  important  that  the  labor  leaders  shall  be 
enlisted.  Many  of  them  have  thought  deeply  about  problems  of 
health,  living  conditions  and  leisure  time  needs.  They  will  cooper- 
ate in  a  plan  for  community  work  which  gives  the  laboring  man  a 
voice  in  planning  for  his  out-of-work  hours. 

Libraries  are  coming  more  and  more  to  be  social  centers,  par- 
ticularly in  small  communities  where  other  centers  are  lacking. 
Use  them  in  the  building  up  of  community  life.  Take  books  to  the 
people  in  the  neighborhoods  as  music,  storytelling  and  the  drama 
are  being  taken.  In  this  connection  Miss  Caroline  Webster  of  the 
American  Library  Association  told  of  the  book  wagons  which  with 
trained  workers  are  being  sent  out  particularly  into  rural  dis- 
tricts. 

A  very  important  subject  and  one  which  is  of  special  interest 
to  community  organizers  who  are  realizing  the  importance  of  get- 
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ting  men  behind  the  community  program  not  only  in  giving  it  finan- 
cial support  but  in  actively  participating  in  it,  was  discussed  by  Mr. 
Sherrard  Ewing  of  the  American  City  Bureau  under  the  title, 
"The  Importance  of  Community  Spirit  and  Community  Leadership 
to  the  Business  Interests  of  the  City."  "A  business  man  should  be 
appealed  to  as  a  man  and  a  citizen  with  no  thought  of  reward  from 
a  financial  point  of  view.  His  active  interest  should  be  enlisted 
and  he  should  be  shown  that  community  spirit  makes  a  place  a 
good  city  for  the  business  man  who  recognizes  the  importance  of 
the  human  factor.  Because  of  the  experience  and  achievement  of 
the  business  man,  Mr.  Ewing  pointed  out,  we  need  him  as  an  indi- 
vidual in  every  movement  for  community  betternrrrent.  We  need  his 
personal  interest  and  the  benefit  of  his  judgment  more  than  we  do 
his  money.  We  can  hope  to  retain  his  interest  only  if  we  see :  to 
it  that  he  participates  in  the  effort  for  which  his  subscription  'is 
given.  A  man  has  a  keen  personal  interest  only  in  those  matters 
in  which  he  has  definite  participation.  The  business  man  is  recog- 
nizing increasingly  the  importance  of  the  human  factor;  he  has 
come  to  realize  that  community  spirit,  guided  by  enlightened 
leadership,  represents  the  only  safe  foundation  for  business  ad- 
vancement. 

"The  Boy  Scout  Program  and  the  Building  of  the  Commun- 
ity," as  discussed  by  Mr.  Lome  W.  Barclay,  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  presented 
another  point  of  view  of  very  great  interest  to  community  work- 
ers upon  whom  devolves  the  problem  of  finding  leadership  for  com- 
munity work. 

Through  the  Boy  Scout  program,  which  imposes  responsibility 
upon  the  individual — responsibility  to  himself,  his  neighbor,  his 
community,  his  nation  and  the  world — a  great  group  of  potential 
leaders  is  being  developed.  Scouting  recognizes  the  need  of  the 
boy  for  a  recreation  program,  but  further  it  takes  into  account  the 
desire  of  the  man  for  recreation  and  for  expression  of  his  interest 
in  his  younger  brother.  The  boys  and  the  men  of  the  community 
are  joined  together  in  a  play  program  which  rebounds  to  the  better- 
ment of  both,  and  of  the  community  at  large.  Scouting  provides 
the  citizen  with  a  practical  opportunity  for  the  expenditure  of  his 
margin  of  time  by  leading  boys  in  their  recreation  training  as  well 
as  in  the  building  up  of  community  life. 

Scouting  trains  boys  to  serve  the  community,  but  what  is  equally 
important  it  trains  the  community  to  serve  its  boyhood.  It  builds 
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up  the  boy's  loyalty  to  home,  to  school  and  to  church,  enriching 
the  program  of  the  school  and  the  church  in  the  eyes  of  the  boys. 

All  these  elements  entering  as  they  do  into  the  training  of 
the  Scout,  make  him  an  invaluable  ally  to  the  community  worker 
who  should  take  all  possible  steps  to  use  the  Scout  in  the  com- 
munity program  and  to  develop  leadership  from  among  this  group. 

A  discussion  of  the  problem  "Recruiting  Young  Women  for 
Community  Work"  had  in  it  suggestions  of  great  interest  to  com- 
munity workers,  one  of  whose  greatest  problems  is  the  discovery 
of  means  for  interesting  girls  and  young  women  in  community 
work.  Miss  Elizabeth  Herring  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  who  discussed  the  topic,  pointed  out  that  girls  are  in- 
clined to  draw  apart  by  themselves  and  to  become  "crystallized" 
early  in  life.  We  must  see  to  it  that  in  their  club  work — and  club 
organization  makes  a  great  appeal  to  women  and  girls — they  are 
given  big  community  objectives  to  work  for  to  train  leaders  from 
industrial  and  professional  girls.  Get  the  young  college  girl  in- 
terested in  community  affairs;  train  her  for  leadership  and  make 
her  feel  her  "oneness"  with  the  community. 

SPECIAL  LUNCHEON  CONFERENCE 

At  a  special  luncheon  conference  of  the  Local  Community  Di- 
vision much  time  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  "The  Motion 
Picture  in  the  Upbuilding  of  Community  Life."  Mr.  Orrin  G. 
Cocks,  National  Board  of  Review  of  Motion  Pictures,  in  present- 
ing the  subject,  pointed  out  the  important  place  the  motion 
picture  holds  in  community  life  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
one  motion  picture  theatre  for  every  5,000  to  10,000  people. 
Furthermore,  it  is,  Mr.  Cocks  stated,  the  only  amusement  which 
attracts  the  whole  family. 

The  value  of  the  motion  picture  is  fast  coming  to  be  realized 
by  many  social  organizations ;  to  help  community  groups  of  this 
kind  the  National  Board  of  Review  of  Motion  Pictures  has  built 
up  a  system  of  selection  which  indicates  briefly  the  pictures  avail- 
able on  a  national  scale  for  special  needs.  Lists  also  have  been 
prepared  of  pictures  especially  suitable  for  children's  use  and  these 
pictures  can  be  rented.  This  phase  of  recreation  for  children,  how- 
ever, should  be  considered  only  as  a  part  of  a  larger  program  of 
Tecreation,  and  increasing  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  primary 
value  of  outdoor  activities  for  children,  for  which  the  motion  pic- 
ture at  its  best  is  but  a  poor  substitute. 
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The  motion  picture  exhibitor,  Mr.  Cocks  pointed  out,  is  an 
unused  factor  in  almost  every  community.  Surprising  and  valu- 
able results  have  been  secured  by  treating  this  citizen  in  a  friend- 
ly manner  and  discussing  with  him  the  problems  of  the  finer  forms 
of  community  recreation.  He  has  a  great  mass  of  material  at  his 
command  which  can  sway  large  groups  of  people,  and  if  he  can 
be  made  to  see  that  people  want  this  form  of  entertainment  he 
can  render  a  patriotic  duty  by  doing  his  part. 

"Giving  Every  Member  of  the  Community  a  Chance  to  Help 
in  Community  Work,"  was  the  theme  of  the  address  given  by  Mr. 
Courtenay  Dinwiddie  of  the  National  Social  Unit  of  Cincinnati.  In 
order  to  give  every  person  a  share  in  community  life,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  know  our  neighbors  and  that  we  become  familiar 
with  their  problems.  Mr.  Dinwiddie  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
important  principles  of  the  Social  Unit  Organization  is  the  demo- 
cratic decision  on  the  part  of  the  neighborhood  itself.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  members  of  a  community  shall  themselves  have  a  large 
part  in  deciding  upon  matters  which  concern  their  welfare  and 
interest.  Mr.  Dinwiddie  stressed  the  importance  of  the  proper 
use  of  leisure  time,  indicating  the  essential  features  of  play, 
athletics  and  other  recreational  activities.  "There  are  tremendous 
possibilities  in  the  development  of  this  field,"  he  said,  "but  such  a 
development  must  be  democratic  and  the  expressed  desire  of  the 
members  of  the  community  themselves." 

Dr.  O.  F.  Lewis  of  the  New  York  Prison  Association  in  pre- 
senting his  plan  for  the  reduction  of  juvenile  delinquency  by  com- 
munity effort  which,  by  the  provision  of  positive  recreation  fea- 
tures will  prevent  delinquency,  stressed  the  importance  of  the  utili- 
zation of  volunteers  in  community  work.  The  New  York  Prison 
Association,  realizing  the  necessity  of  bringing  more  volunteers 
into  play,  has  prepared  a  questionnaire  for  volunteers  covering  the 
various  phases  of  community  life  with  which  they  should  be  famil- 
iar, and  a  field  worker  is  employed  to  help  these  volunteers  make 
a  study  of  local  community  conditions.  In  connection  with  this 
study  the  community  is  aided  in  taking  action  which  will  prevent 
juvenile  delinquency.  While  the  plan  is  in  an  experimental  stage 
at  the  present  time,  it  is  believed  to  have  tremendous  possibilities 
for  the  future. 

Mr.  Roy  Smith  Wallace  of  Community  Service  (Incorporated) 
in  speaking  on  the  subject  "What  is  the  Criterion  for  Community 
Work,"  stated  that  as  a  criterion  for  judging  activities,  those  activi- 
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ties  which  bring  together  diverse  and  varied  social  and  racial  groups 
are  more  worthwhile  than  many  others  which  might  be  developed. 
Similarly,  those  activities  which  bring  people  together  for  commun- 
ity effort  rather  than  for  self -advancement  have  a  greater  social 
value. 

"How  can  we  love  our  neighbors  whom  we  have  not  seen,  if 
we  do  not  love  our  neighbor  whom  we  have  seen?"  Can  we  have 
international,  state  or  community  spirit  if  we  do  not  have  neighbor- 
liness  in  the  community? 

IV.    THE  RURAL  COMMUNITY  AND  SMALL  TOWN 

In  his  address  on  "The  Organization  and  Maintenance  of 
Recreation  in  Rural  Communities,"  Mr.  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Recreational  and  Sociable  Life,  American 
Country  Life  Association,  pointed  out  some  of  the  fundamental  as- 
sumptions to  be  observed  in  approaching  the  problem  of  rural 
recreation.  Important  among  these  are  the  following  considera- 
tions: The  modes  and  ideals  of  play  incident  to  the  pioneer  period 
of  agriculture  cannot  be  revived  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present; 
the  promotion  of  recreation  among  rural  people  by  various  agencies 
as  a  means  for  securing  good  will,  will  no  longer  be  tolerated,  and 
recreation,  in  order  to  be  organically  related  to  the  life  of  the  rural 
community  must  not  be  left  to  institutional  management,  but  must 
become  an  integral  part  of  a  community  organization.  We  must 
relinquish  our  desire  to  organize  the  community  for  recreation  or 
for  any  other  particular  activities.  The  community  must  be  organiz- 
ed for  itself.  Our  task  is  to  throw  the  organized  machine  into  the 
iccreation  gear.  Further,  no  agency  should  use  the  recreation  ap- 
proach to  a  rural  community  unless  it  purposes  to  maintain  it  as 
a  part  of  its  functioning  process.  Mr.  Lindeman  pointed  out  the 
advantages  which  would  accrue  if  all  the  agencies  going  into  a  rural 
district  were  to  combine  on  a  program  so  organized  as  to  draw  out 
and  make  articulate  the  native  resources  and  culture  of  the  social 
group,  supplementing  the  ordinary  regimen  of  farm  life  by  giving 
expression  to  the  suppressed  or  repressed  instincts,  and  supplying 
the  body  with  forms  of  motion  which  will  counteract  the  influence 
of  farm  life. 

A  very  interesting  experiment  is  now  being  worked  out  in 
North  Carolina  whereby  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare Commission,  the  State  University  and  the  Southern  Division 
of  the  Red  Cross  will  combine  to  hold  a  training  school  for  public 
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welfare  superintendents,  one  of  the  courses  of  which  will  be  devoted 
to  the  theory  and  practice  of  community  recreation.  This  is  an 
important  step  in  advance  in  training  rural  leaders. 

"Signs  of  Social  Rural  Hope"  was  the  topic  of  Mr.  C.  J. 
Galpin,  Economist  in  Charge  of  Rural  Life  Studies,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  pointed  out  the  tremendous  advance 
made  in  the  past  decade  in  the  "sociological  discovery"  of  farm  life. 
These  signs  of  hope  briefly  enumerated  are  as  follows :  The  hope 
of  scientific  agriculture;  the  hope  of  real  thinking  arising  from  the 
interest  on  the  part  of  thinkers,  scholars  and  statesmen,  which 
will  result  in  a  study  of  rural  life  far-reaching  in  its  scope,  and 
finally  the  hope  of  farm  social  achievement  in  the  development  of 
acquaintanceship.  This,  Mr.  Galpin  pointed  out,  is  of  primary  im- 
portance. Hundreds  of  farmers'  clubs  have  sprung  into  being  irt 
the  last  ten  years.  The  country  school  house  has  been  made  a 
rallying  point  for  the  people.  Rural  county  fairs  which  have  be- 
come a  habit  in  most  states,  are  showing  up  the  best  things  in  family 
and  community  life.  Play  days,  field  meets,  country  plays  and 
pagents  are  fast  spreading.  As  a  result  the  standard  of  living  is  be- 
coming higher.  Rural  community  houses  are  increasing  and  there 
are  now  500  community  houses  in  rural  sections  to  which  farmers 
have  contributed  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  farm  bureau  movement 
is  one  of  the  most  spontaneous  movements  to  be  noted.  These  local 
bureaus  are  practically  community  clubs. 

Miss  Vera  Barger  of  the  National  Board  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  getting 
community  forces  united  on  a  recreational  program.  In  her  work 
she  is  helping  to  create  in  rural  communities  recreation  councils 
consisting  of  superintendents  of  schools,  some  of  the  ministers,  rep- 
resentatives of  local  groups  and  other  citizens  of  the  community 
who  promote  such  activities  as  the  roping  off  of  streets  for  roller 
skating,  the  promotion  of  band  concerts,  of  neighborhood  play  and 
playgrounds,  the  finding  of  vacant  lots  for  tennis  and  volley  ball, 
and  the  discovery  of  means  for  developing  neighborliness  in  rural 
districts. 

The  problem  of  rural  recreation  sometimes  presents  such  diffi- 
culties that  one  may  easily  become  discouraged.  At  such  times  it  is 
well  to  remember  the  importance  of  developing  simple  forms  of 
neighborliness  around  one  small  center  such  as  the  home  or  a  school, 
the  influence  of  which  will  gradually  spread.  "You  can't  chop  down 
a  whole  forest  at  once;  begin  with  a  single  tree." 
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V.    THE  NEGRO  AND  THE  LOCAL  COMMUNITY 

Discussions  on  "The  Negro  and  the  Local  Community"  hing- 
ed largely  on  the  need  of  the  negro  for  recreation  and  methods 
of  securing  it,  and  on  methods  of  developing  leadership  from 
among  the  negroes.  Mr.  T.  S.  Settle,  of  Community  Service, 
pointed  out  that  at  the  present  time  the  ratio  of  playgrounds  for 
white  and  colored  children  and  adults  is  eleven  to  one,  whereas 
it  should  be  two  to  one;  that  playgrounds  for  negroes  should  serve 
children,  youths  and  adults  and  be  real  ci\ic  community  centers 
where  not  only  play  and  athletic  activities  are  conducted  but  edu- 
cational and  cultural  interests  are  developed. 

That  recreation  for  colored  people  has  been  greatly  stimulated 
by  war  experiences,  was  the  testimony  of  all  the  speakers  who  touch- 
ed on  this  phase  of  the  problem.  Most  of  the  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  Clubs  for  colored  soldiers  have  been  taken  over 
by  the  colored  citizens  themselves  and  are  being  operated  as  color- 
ed community  centers. 

The  speakers  were  united  in  their  feeling  that  at  the  present 
time  a  better  relationship  exists  between  the  negro  and  white 
races  than  has  ever  before  been  known.  Negro  and  white  citizens 
are  uniting  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  negro,  and  are  work- 
ing together  on  community  problems.  A  very  important  develop- 
ment lies  in  the  creation  of  the  Committee  on  Race  Relationships 
organized  during  the  war,  whose  influence  is  rapidly  spreading 
all  through  the  South.  State  committees  with  negro  and  white 
representatives  have  been  organized  in  a  number  of  states  to  work 
for  the  securing  of  proper  educational  facilities  for  the  negro, 
better  sanitation,  better  travel  regulations,  and  justice  before  the 
law. 

Still  another  very  important  development,  lies  in  the  program 
which  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  is  promoting  for  negroes. 
This  involves  first  a  study  of  the  economic  condition  of  the  negro 
and  later  the  taking  of  definite  steps  by  the  churches  to  help 
the  negro  in  securing  employments  and  to  guide  and  train  him 
so  that  he  may  become  more  efficient.  Employment  offices  in  con- 
nection with  churches  have  already  been  opened  in  a  number  of 
cities.  Better  living  conditions  are  also  being  considered.  In  two 
Northern  towns  and  one  Southern  city  the  negro  churches  with  the 
help  of  white  citizens  are  giving  their  attention  to  repairing  and 
keeping  in  better  condition  the  homes  of  the  negroes. 
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In  connection  with  recreation  problems  there  is  a  growing  feel- 
ing among  the  church  leaders  that  church  plants  should  become 
centers  of  recreation.  As  regards  education,  a  large  problem  is 
under  way  involving  the  establishment  of  eleven  standard  col- 
leges, twenty-one  colleges  of  junior  grade,  and  300  high  schools. 
A  budget  of  about  seventeen  million  dollars  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Church  Educational  Board,  and  authorized  by  them  to  be  raised 
by  their  respective  agencies  to  help  in  carrying  out  this  program. 


Adam  Smith  on  the  Need  for  Community 

Service 


JOSEPH 
President  Community  Service  (Incorporated) 

Both  the  principle  of  Community  Service  and  the  need  for 
it  were  foreseen  very  accurately  by  a  man  of  genius  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  ago.  The  following  is  a  quotation  from 
Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  published  in  1775,  the 
year  in  which  some  other  important  things  also  happened. 

"In  the  progress  of  the  division  of  labour,  the  employment 
of  the  far  greater  part  of  those  who  live  by  labour,  that  is,  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  comes  to  be  confined  to  a  few 
very  simple  operations;  frequently  to  one  or  two.  But  the 
understandings  of  the  greater  part  of  men  are  necessarily 
formed  by  their  ordinary  employments.  The  man  whose  whole 
life  is  spent  in  performing  a  few  simple  operations,  of  which 
the  effects  are  perhaps  always  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the 
same,  has  no  occasion  to  exert  his  understanding,  or  to  exer- 
cise his  invention  in  finding  out  expedients  for  removing  diffi- 
culties which  never  occur.  He  naturally  loses,  therefore,  the 
habit  of  such  exertion,  and  generally  becomes  as  stupid  and 
ignorant  as  it  is  possible  for  a  human  creature  to  become.  The 
torpor  of  his  mind  renders  him  not  only  incapable  of  relishing 
or  bearing  a  part  in  any  rational  conversation,  but  of  con- 
ceiving any  generous,  noble  or  tender  sentiment,  and  conse- 
quently of  forming  any  just  judgment  concerning  many  even 
of  the  ordinary  duties  of  private  life.  Of  the  great  and  ex- 
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tensive  interests  of  his  country  he  is  altogether  incapable  of 
judging;  and  unless  very  particular  pains  have  been  taken  to 
render  him  otherwise,  he  is  equally  incapable  of  defending  his 
country  in  war.  The  uniformity  of  his  stationary  life  naturally 
corrupts  the  courage  of  his  mind,  and  makes  him  regard  with 
abhorrence  the  irregular,  uncertain,  and  adventurous  life  of  a 
soldier.  It  corrupts  even  the  activity  of  his  body,  and  renders 
him  incapable  of  exerting  his  strength  with  vigour  and  perse- 
verance, in  any  other  employment  than  that  to  which  he  has 
been  bred.  His  dexterity  at  his  own  particular  trade  seems, 
in  this  manner,  to  be  acquired  at  the  expense  of  his  intellectual, 
social,  and  martial  virtues.  But  in  every  improved  and  civi- 
lized society  this  is  the  state  into  which  the  labouring  poor, 
that  is,  the  great  body  of  the  people,  must  necessarily  fall, 
unless  government  takes  some  pains  to  prevent  it. 

"It  is  otherwise  in  the  barbarous  societies,  as  they  are  com- 
monly called,  of  hunters,  of  shepherds,  and  even  of  husbandmen 
in  that  rude  state  of  husbandry  which  precedes  the  improve- 
ment of  manufactures,  and  the  extension  of  foreign  commerce. 
In  such  societies  the  varied  occupations  of  every  man  oblige 
every  man  to  exert  his  capacity,  and  to  invent  expedients  for 
removing  difficulties  which  are  continually  occurring.  Inven- 
tion is  kept  alive,  and  the  mind  is  not  suffered  to  fall  into  that 
drowsy  stupidity,  which,  in  a  civilized  society,  seems  to  be- 
numb the  understanding  of  almost  all  the  inferior  ranks  of 
people.  In  those  barbarous  societies,  as  they  are  called,  every 
man,  it  has  already  been  observed,  is  a  warrior.  Every  man  too 
is  in  some  measure  a  statesman,  and  can  form  a  tolerable  judg- 
ment concerning  the  interest  of  the  society,  and  the  conduct 
of  those  who  govern  it.  How  far  their  chiefs  are  good  judges 
in  peace,  or  good  leaders  in  war,  is  obvious  to  the  observation 
of  almost  every  single  man  among  them.  In  such  a  society, 
indeed,  no  man  can  well  acquire  that  improved  and  refined 
understanding  which  a  few  men  sometimes  possess  in  a  more 
civilized  state.  Though  in  a  rude  society  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  variety  in  the  occupations  of  every  individual,  there  is  not 
a  great  deal  in  those  of  the  whole  society.  Every  man  does, 
or  is  capable  of  doing,  almost  every  thing  which  any  other 
man  does,  or  is  capable  of  doing.  Every  man  has  a  consider- 
able degree  of  knowledge,  ingenuity,  and  invention ;  but  scarce 
any  man  has  a  great  degree.  The  degree,  however,  which  is 
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commonly  possessed,  is  generally  sufficient  for  conducting  the 
whole  simple  business  of  the  society." 

Adam  Smith  thus  clearly  recognized  that  condition  of  de- 
feated instinct,  that  disappointment  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant faculties  of  the  individual  and  the  resulting  arrested 
development  of  the  majority  of  workers  owing  to  the  side- 
stepping of  industry  from  the  path  which  Nature  intended  man 
to  follow,  which  constitutes  the  great  problem  of  civilization 
and  the  one  to  the  solution  of  which  Community  Service  is 
principally  addressed. 

He  also  recognized,  even  in  his  day,  the  dangerous  effect 
of  the  shifting  of  population  from  the  small  community  of 
neighbors  to  the  larger  city  unit,  in  depriving  the  individual  of 
the  safeguard  of  a  concrete  social  expectation — a  public  opinion 
which  took  cognizance  of  his  comings  and  goings  and  of  his 
general  behaviour — and  he  carefully  considered  the  question  of 
a  possible  remedy. 

"A  man  of  low  condition,  on  the  contrary,  is  far  from  be- 
ing a  distinguished  member  of  any  great  society.  While  he 
remains  in  a  country  village,  his  conduct  may  be  attended  to, 
and  he  may  be  obliged  to  attend  to  it  himself.  In  this  situa- 
tion, and  in  this  situation  only,  he  may  have  what  is  called  a 
character  to  lose.  But  as  soon  as  he  comes  into  a  great  city, 
he  is  sunk  in  obscurity  and  darkness.  His  conduct  is  observed 
and  attended  to  by  nobody;  and  he  is  therefore  very  likely  to 
neglect  it  himself,  and  to  abandon  himself  to  every  sort  of  low 
profligacy  and  vice.  He  never  emerges  so  effectually  from  this 
obscurity,  his  conduct  never  excites  so  much  the  attention  of 
any  respectable  society,  as  by  his  becoming  the  member  of  a 
small  religious  sect.  He  from  that  moment  acquires  a  degree 
of  consideration  which  he  never  had  before.  All  his  brother 
sectaries  are,  for  the  credit  of  the  sect,  interested  to  observe 
his  conduct;  and,  if  he  gives  occasion  to  any  scandal,  if  he 
deviates  very  much  from  those  austere  morals  which  they  al- 
most always  require  of  one  another,  to  punish  him  by  what  is 
always  a  very  severe  punishment,  even  where  no  evil  effects 
attend  it,  expulsion  or  excommunication  from  the  sect.  In  lit- 
tle religious  sects,  accordingly,  the  morals  of  the  common  peo- 
ple have  been  almost  always  remarkably  regular  and  orderly; 
generally  much  more  so  than  in  the  established  church.  The 
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morals  of  those  little  sects  indeed  have  frequently  been  rather 
disagreeably  rigorous  and  unsocial. 

"There  are  two  very  easy  and  effectual  remedies,  however,  by 
whose  joint  operation  the  state  might,  without  violence,  correct 
whatever  was  unsocial  or  disagreeably  rigorous  in  the  morals 
of  all  the  little  sects  into  which  the  country  was  divided. 

"The  first  of  those  remedies  is  the  study  of  science  and 
philosophy,  which  the  state  might  render  almost  universal 
among  all  people  of  middling  or  more  than  middling  rank  and 
fortune;  not  by  giving  salaries  to  teachers  in  order  to  make 
them  negligent  and  idle,  but  by  instituting  some  sort  of  pro- 
bation, even  in  the  higher  and  more  difficult  sciences,  to  be 
undergone  by  every  person  before  he  was  permitted  to  exercise 
any  liberal  profession,  or  before  he  could  be  received  as  a  candi- 
date for  any  honourable  office  of  learning,  it  would  have  no 
occasion  to  give  itself  any  trouble  about  providing  them  with 
proper  teachers.  They  would  soon  find  better  teachers  for 
themselves  than  any  whom  the  state  could  provide  for  them. 
Science  is  the  great  antidote  to  the  poison  of  enthusiasm  and 
superstition ;  and  where  all  the  superior  ranks  of  people  were 
secured  from  it,  the  inferior  ranks  could  not  be  much  exposed 
to  it. 

"The  second  of  those  remedies  is  the  frequency  and  gaiety 
of  public  diversions.  The  state,  by  encouraging,  that  is,  by 
giving  entire  liberty  to  all  those  who,  for  their  own  interest, 
would  attempt,  without  scandal  or  indecency,  to  amuse  and 
divert  the  people  by  painting,  poetry,  music,  dancing, — by  all 
sorts  of  dramatic  representations  and  exhibitions, — would  easily 
dissipate,  in  the  greater  part  of  them  that  melancholy  and 
gloomy  humour  which  is  almost  always  the  nurse  of  popular 
superstition  and  enthusiasm.  Public  diversions  have  always 
been  the  objects  of  dread  and  hatred  to  all  the  fanatical  pro- 
moters of  those  popular  frenzies.  The  gaiety  and  good  humour 
which  those  diversions  inspire,  were  altogether  inconsistent 
with  that  temper  of  mind  which  was  fittest  for  their  purpose, 
or  which  they  could  best  work  upon.  Dramatic  representations, 
besides,  frequently  exposing  their  artifices  to  public  ridicule, 
and  sometimes  even  to  public  execration,  were  upon  that  ac- 
count, more  than  all  other  diversions,  the  objects  of  their 
peculiar  abhorrence." 
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"Outdoor  recreation  is  a  necessity  of  civilized  life,  and  as 
civilization  becomes  more  intensive  the  demand  becomes 
keener.  The  vast  extent  of  our  present  National  Forests,  their 
enticing  wildness,  and  the  notable  beauty  of  the  native  land- 
scape, lure  men  and  women  thither  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 
The  really  enormous  extent  and  value  of  this  kind  of  forest 
product  has  been  generally  overlooked  in  America."  * 

A  five  months'  field  study  of  all  forest  districts  and  of  a 
considerable  number  of  individual  forests  has  been  made  by  the 
Forest  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  with  the 
hope  of  making  these  forest  areas,  with  their  mountains,  glac- 
iers, lakes,  streams,  woods  and  natural  parks,  not  only  accessible 
to  visitors  but  intelligent  and  effective. 

Hunting  and  fishing  are  perhaps  the  most  typical  sports 
associated  with  the  forests.  The  Forest  Service  has  given  con- 
siderable study  to  the  rearing  of  game  for  sport,  for  food  and 
for  its  own  sake.  Several  large  areas  within  the  National  For- 
ests have  been  set  aside  through  State  legislature  and  Federal 
proclamation  as  game  sanctuaries.  Streams  are  stocked  with 
trout  and  lakes  with  other  fish  under  protection  of  state  game 
laws.  Nearly  everywhere  local  forest  rangers  are  also  State 
game  wardens  and  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  game  laws. 

Municipal  playgrounds  and  camps  have  been  developed  in 
the  National  Forests.  The  one  established  by  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  California,  in  Seeley  Creek  Flats  on  Angeles  National 
Forest  consists  of  twenty-three  acres  of  well-wooded  mountain 
land  beside  a  pleasant  stream  lying  at  an  elevation  of  3,500 
feet.  Sixty-one  small  bungalows,  each  capable  of  accommo- 
dating from  two  to  six  persons  have  been  erected.  A  central 
club  house  and  a  central  kitchen  with  an  outdoor  dining  room, 
have  been  built.  W;ater  supply,  sanitary  equipment,  a  cement 
swimming  pool,  tennis  courts  and  other  simple  camp  facilities 
have  been  provided.  The  bungalows,  beds  and  food  are  sup- 
plied by  the  city,  also  transportation  by  rail  and  automobile 
from  Los  Angeles  to  the  camp  (about  seventy-five  miles)  and 
return.  In  1919  the  cost  for  two  weeks  was  $11.00  per  person. 
Citizens  wishing  to  take  this  vacation  in  the  mountain  forests 


*Frank  A.  Waugh,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service 
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register  with  the  playground  commission  and  are  sent  in  relays ; 
— the  first  two  weeks  being  open  to  families ;  the  second  two 
weeks  to  boys'  clubs ;  the  third,  to  women  and  children. 

The  simplest  form  of  recreation  is  found  in  hiking,  packing, 
or  automobiling  through  forests.  Thousands  of  miles  of  trails 
have  already  been  provided  for — a  safe,  clean  foot- way,  four 
feet  wide,  and  laid  at  a  maximum  gradient  of  six  per  cent. 
Trails  of  this  kind  are  found  in  the  Natural  Bridge  area  of  the 
Appalachian  forest  in  Virginia,  in  the  forests  of  Colorado,  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Washington,  Montana,  and  wherever  the  For- 
est Service  has  established  its  administration.  Besides  these 
trails  there  are  hundreds  of  miles  of  roadway  fit  for  wagon 
traffic  and  automobiling.  A  typical  example  is  found  in  the 
"Park-to-Park  Highway"  running  between  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  and  Glacier  National  Park,  or  the  Columbia 
River  Highway  which  passes  for  miles  through  the  Oregon 
National  Forests.  Along  these  trails,  camps  are  in  strong  de- 
mand. Many  trail  tourists  do  not  mind  patronizing  the  hotels 
a  part  of  the  time  but  for  the  rest  they  greatly  prefer  the  tent 
and  the  camp  fire.  A  large  number  of  camps,  located  where 
good  water  is  available,  have  been  built  to  meet  this  desire. 

Simple  provisions  are  made  for  sanitation,  cement  fireplaces 
are  often  installed  and  sometimes  telephone  service  is  made 
available.  Some  of  these  forest  areas  are  popular  for  picnic 
grounds.  At  the  Big  Hole  battle  field,  near  Wisdon,  Montana, 
or  Eagle  Creek  on  the  Columbia  River  Highway,  forty  miles 
from  Portland,  on  any  pleasant  Sunday  in  summer,  every  table 
and  camp  fire  is  crowded  with  thousands  of  picnickers. 

For  those  who  prefer  to  do  their  camping  in  their  own 
cabins,  the  Forest  Service  now  leases  small  tracts  (one-fourth 
to  one  acre)  of  land.  Several  hundred  centers  of  small  colonies, 
usually  upon  streams  or  lakes,  have  already  been  established 
over  the  entire  National  Forest  domain. 

Huntsmen  and  fishermen  in  Pennsylvania  may 

Recreation  in 

Pennsylvania  go  upon  the  state  forests  without  asking  per- 

Forests  mission  of  anyone.     Should  they  wish  to  camp 

over  night  the  Department  of  Forestry  issues  a  temporary  camping 
permit  good  for  three  weeks.  The  people  of  the  state  are 
urged  to  make  such  temporary  use  of  the  woods  as  they  possi- 
bly can,  if  it  be  only  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time.  A  permanent 
camp  lease  grants  to  the  holder  the  use  of  a  camping  area  of 
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suitable  size  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  For  this  he  pays  a  ren- 
tal of  five  dollars  per  year.  On  the  site  which  he  selects  he 
may  erect  a  building,  the  character  of  which  is  approved  by 
the  Department  of  Forestry.  Several  good  stone  cabins  of 
commodious  size  have  been  already  erected.  They  are  well 
furnished  and  accessible  by  automobile.  Here  the  families  and 
friends  of  the  lessee  may  come  at  any  time  during  the  year  to 
enjoy  real  camp  life. 

College  and  university  professors  desirous  of  going  into 
the  forests  for  the  collection  and  study  of  scientific  material  or 
of  taking  thehir  classes  there  may  secure  a  special  permit.  They 
are  then  permitted  to  camp  anywhere  in  the  forests  with  the 
privilege  of  removing  and  collecting  material  with  certain 
limitations. 

Since  the  first  permits  were  issued  in  1904,  a  yearly  aver- 
age of  4,370  people  have  used  the  camping  privilege.  Under 
the  Pennsylvania  system  it  has  been  found  that  every  camper 
becomes  a  friend  of  the  forest.  The  state  forester  and  forest 
rangers  are  required  to  assist  the  campers  in  many  ways  and 
thousands  of  people  are  being  encouraged  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  wilderness  life  so  close  at  hand. 

Some  cities  are  providing  their  own  forest  parks  and  are 
continually  improving  the  recreational  facilities  in  these  forest 
areas.  The  city  of  Denver  has  two  large  parks  outside  the 
city  limits.  The  first  is  fourteen  miles  outside,  called  Lookout 
Mountain  Park,  and  six  miles  farther  is  Genessee  Mountain 
Park.  Both  are  connected  by  splendid  mountain  roads  and 
a  trolley  line.  In  Genessee  Park,  there  is  a  big  herd  of  elk 
and  several  buffalo  and  mountain  sheep.  There  are  houses 
that  are  used  as  shelters  in  case  of  severe  storms  and  outdoor 
fireplaces,  but  in  general  the  parks  are  just  as  Nature  left 
them.  Denver  allows  no  installation  of  carousels  or  other 
forms  of  public  amusements.  These  parks  are  accessible  to 
everyone  from  those  with  automobiles  down  to  the  poorest  girl 
or  boy  who  comes  to  the  playgrounds  within  the  city  limits. 
All  summer  long,  the  Denver  Playground  Association  arranges 
for  boys  and  girls  to  take  camping  hikes  in  the  mountain  parks. 
These  groups  stay  two  or  three  days.  They  learn  to  pitch  a 
tent,  make  fires  and  cook.  They  become  acquainted  with  wild 
flowers  and  birds  for  the  first!  time.  They  take  long  hikes  and 
at  night  they  sit  around  the  camp  fire  and  sing  and  tell  stories. 
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Many  of  these  children  have  never  been  outside  of  Denver  and 
have  only  seen  from  afar  the  snow-capped  Rockies. 

The  Palisades  Interstate  Park  is  located  on  the  west  shore 
of  the  Hudson  and  extends  northward  as  a  narrow  strip  along 
the  famous  Palisades,  where  it  broadens  out  in  the  Bear  Moun- 
tain and  Harriman  Park  sections,  and  extends  westward  about 
fourteen  miles  to  the  Ramapo  River  near  Tuxedo,  New  York. 
This  is  a  wild  forest  park  of  about  35,000  acres,  largely  in  the 
mountainous  Hudson  Highlands  with  many  lakes  and  ponds 
and  a  few  fine  streams  for  fishing.  It  is  the  largest  camping 
park  in  the  world,  with  facilities  for  70,000  campers.  Food 
supplies  as  well  as  meals,  prepared  at  the  Bear  Mountain  Inn, 
are  delivered  daily  throughout  the  camps.  Food  is  thus  con- 
served and  balanced  meals  supplied  for  the  moderate  sum  of 
four  dollars  per  capita  per  week.  A  centralized  medical  bureau 
has  been  established  with  a  physician  in  charge  available  to 
any  camper.  Special  educational  lantern  slide  lectures  are 
given  in  the  camps  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Visual 
Instruction  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Education. 
Musical  concerts  are  also  given  at  all  the  camps.  Bird  walks 
have  been  conducted  by  Prof.  P.  N.  Silloway  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Forestry.  Along  the  river  front  there  have 
been  built  over  a  dozen  docks  and  landings  and  three  bases 
for  the  accommodation  of  motor  boats.  Each  basin  will  hold 
from  eighty  to  a  hundred  boats  and  about  forty  small  boats. 
To  each,  passenger  and  vehicle  ferry  boats  run  from  New  York 
City.  At  Hazard  landing,  opposite  158th  Street,  there  are 
bathing  facilities.  A  foot  path  has  been  built  along  the  water's 
edge  and  automobile  roads  are  nearly  completed  throughout  the 
Park.  Auto  buses  now  make  trips  into  the  interior  for  nomi- 
nal charges.  The  wells  and  natural  springs  have  been  walled 
up  and  provided  with  pumps.  Signs  have  been  posted  indi- 
cating directions  and  bath  houses  and  small  open  sheds  with 
tables  and  benches  have  been  built  at  suitable  places.  Uni- 
formed police  enforce  the  very  simple  rules  governing  the  con- 
duct of  visitors  and  campers  and  every  precaution  is  taken 
against  danger  amid  such  great  numbers. 

Some  cities  and  towns  have  become  imbued  with  this  idea 
of  forests  used  for  recreation  and  in  a  smaller  way  have  used 
tracts  of  land  to  great  advantage,  leaving  them  as  far  as  possi- 
ble in  their  natural  state.  Walpole,  Mass.,  a  city  of  56,000  in- 
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habitants  is  among  the  first  to  establish  a  forest  which  will  be 
developed  after  the  model  of  the  celebrated  communal  forests 
abroad,  developed  not  only  for  recreational  purposes  but  as  a 
source  of  future  revenue.  The  plan  shows  four  miles  of  roads 
with  paths  and  with  an  amphitheatre  to  be  used  for  a  choial 
singing,  pageants,  and  other  town  entertainments.  Play- 
grounds and  other  recreational  spaces  are  provided  for,  a  swim- 
mining  pool  in  the  Neposet  river,  which  runs  through  the  tract 
of  land,  thus  making  the  possibilities  of  development  more 
attractive.  On  Arbor  Day,  1916,  the  formal  dedication  of  the 
forest  and  the  planting  of  the  first  acre  by  a  thousand  children, 
took  place.  The  first  tree  was  planted  by  Governor  Coolidge. 

Fitchburg,  Mass.,  has  legally  created  a  municipal  forest. 
It  comprises  one  hundred  and  nine  acres  in  four  separate  tracts, 
part  of  each  being  covered  with  timber  and  the  rest  in  the 
process  of  being  cleared  and  replanted  with  white  pine.  One 
of  the  three  purposes  of  this  municipal  forest  is  public  recrea- 
tion. 

A  million  dollar  park  of  three  hundred  acres  was  pre- 
sented in  1918  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  by  J.  H.  Patterson,  President 
of  the  National  Cash  Register  Co.  This,  he  pointed  out  at  the 
formal  presentation  of  the  park  to  the  city,  was  given  as  a 
memorial  to  good  government;  the  commission-manager  form 
of  government,  which  Dayton  has  so  successfully  tried  out. 
Hills  and  Dales  Park  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  estates  and 
"will  be  a  lasting  delight  to  the  people  of  that  city." 

In  1919,  Springfield,  Mass.,  received  from  E.  H.  Barney's 
estate,  a  gift,  a  large  part  of  which  was  Forest  Park  comprised 
of  five  hundred  acres.  This  has  become  the  city's  recreation 
ground. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Goethe  of  Sacramento,  Cal.,  writes:  "If  you 
could  see  the  string  of  city  tired  people  going  out  to  our  big 
wild  wood  park,  Del  Paso,  and  cooking  their  meals  at  the 
municipal  camp  fire  sites  where  the  city  furnishes  everything, 
even  to  the  kindling  and  wood,  it  would  do  your  heart  good." 

In  Hartford,  Conn.,  too,  are  to  be  found  great  fire  places 
in  the  parks.  That  at  Goodwin  Park  is  a  conglomeration  of  old 
stones  and  fragments  of  statuary  and  marble  from  new  struct- 
ures, together  with  the  huge  field  stones  so  much  used  for 
fences  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  fire  place  is  built  into 
the  side  of  the  hillside  on  the  west  side  of  the  park  and  aboux 
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it  is  built  a  room,  low,  with  wide  eaves,  measuring  about  fifteen 
by  twenty  feet.  Iron  bars  across  the  top  of  the  fire  place  and 
iron  pots  and  kettles  and  long  hooks  are  provided  for  pic- 
nickers. 

The  only  National  Park  east  of  the  Mississsippi  River  is 
found  in  Maine  near  Bar  Harbor.  It  is  made  up  of  five  thou- 
sand acres  of  the  most  beautiful  and  varied  scenery.  For  a 
number  of  years  several  influential  men  who  thought  the  region 
should  belong  to  the  people,  have  been  buying  up  small  tracts 
of  land  and  in  September,  1919,  they  presented  this  forest  to 
the  Federal  government. 

The  Federal  government,  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
government,  intends  this  year  to  increase  the  interest  in  Na- 
tional Parks  and  National  Forests  by  extending  the  Nature 
Study  Guide  Movement  into  Yosemite  National  Park.  In  prep- 
aration for  this,  the  California  Nature  Study  League  offered  a 
series  of  bulletins,  utilizing  the  California  County  Library  Sys- 
tem. In  1918,  tests  at  three  widely  scattered  California  resort 
areas  were  made  by  the  State  Fish  and  Game  Commission  as 
a  part  of  their  conservation  work.  This  having  proved  satis- 
factory, the  Commission  cooperating  with  the  League,  decided 
on  a  wider  experiment  at  Lake  Tahoe.  During  1919  there  was 
Nature  play  for  children  including  such  games  as  "dark- feeling" 
and  "herb-smelling"  blindfold  games.  There  were  Nature 
study  hikes  for  the  young  folks  and  adults.  Business  men  left 
their  trout  fishing  to  accompany  the  Nature  Guide.  At  the 
evening  camp  fire  there  were  Nature  study  talks,  movies,  and 
lantern  slide  lectures  of  wild  life.  The  work  caught  the  at- 
tention of  Superintendent  of  National  Parks  Mathew,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  Since  then,  arrangements  have  been  com- 
pleted whereby  the  Federal  and  State  governments  will  co- 
operate for  the  extension  of  the  work  into  Yosemite  this  sum- 
mer vacation  season. 

New  York  State  offers  a  course  in  Recreational  Forestry 
to  develop  the  scientific  use  of  the  forests  as  playgrounds.  The 
principal  problems  to  be  handled  are  public  camping  areas, 
proper  organization  for  leasing  of  summer  home  sites,  laying 
out  trails  for  fire  protection  of  the  forests,  and  also  for  facilitating 
the  movement  of  tourists  through  public  forest  areas.  This 
involves  sanitation  and  water  supply.  With  the  great  Adiron- 
dack and  Catskill  Forest  Reserves,  Palisades,  Interstate  Park, 
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Letchworth  Park  and  some  thirty  other  public  forest  reserva- 
tions, the  whole  totalling  nearly  2,000,000  acres,  New  York 
State  has  unique  forest  resources  capable  of  securing  to  its  mil- 
lions of  people  great  public  good  in  the  way  of  recreational 
uses.  This  course  will  prepare  men  to  open  up  possibilities  in 
forestry  recreation  all  over  the  country.  A  short  course  has 
been  given  at  the  New;  York  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse, 
New  York,  this  spring  and  a  longer  course  will  be  given  next 
summer. 


The  Bringing  of  the  Balsam 

JOSEPH  L,ES,  President,  War  Camp  Community  Service 


Some  are  born  in  the  woods,  some  go  to  the  woods  on  their 
vacation,  and  some  have  the  woods  brought  to  them. 

This  last  experience  comes  in  balsam  fir  pillows  from  one's 
friends. 

To  put  your  head  on  balsam  fir  is  to  dream  of  moose  and 
moonlight  on  the  lake.  To  go  into  a  room  where  there  is  a 
scent  of  balsam  is  to  know  the  little  pointed  spruces  are  outside 
the  window  and  feel  the  happy  fatigue  of  a  day  on  the  mountain 
or  along  the  brook. 

Many  in  the  community  have  earned  a  vacation,  and  if  they 
cannot  take  one,  we  must  bring  it  to  them. 

So  tell  your  lucky  friends  in  the  land  of  Heart's  desire  to 
bring  the  woods  back  with  them  to  your  community  club. 


International  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibit 

Possibilities  which  lie  in  arts  and  crafts  exhibits  as  a 
means  of  bringing  people  of  different  races  together  on  a 
basis  of  common  interest  are  only  beginning  to  be  realized. 
One  of  the  communities  which  has  recently  put  on  such  a  com- 
munity event  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan,  where  a  splendid 
exhibit  of  arts  and  crafts  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  local 
chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  people  of  the  city.  The  exhibit  was  a  happy 
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surprise  to  everyone,  revealing'  as  it  did  not  only  a  splendid 
feeling  of  good  will  and  fellowship  among  the  many  representa- 
tives of  foreign  countries  in  the  city,  but  a  wealth  of  beautiful 
and  valuable  possessions  gathered  from  foreign  lands  and  historic 
relics  of  our  own  colonial  days,  treasures  and  heirlooms  handed 
down  from  many  generations  all  owned  by  residents  of  the  city. 

The  music  room  of  the  high  school  in  which  the  exhibit  was 
held  was  attractively  decorated.  By  means  of  screens  and  flags 
of  many  nations  and  artistic  stage  settings  sixteen  booths  were 
arranged  along  the  sides  of  the  room,  each  booth  in  charge  of 
a  woman  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  country  represented  by 
the  display. 

As  the  people  entered  they  were  greeted  by  members  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  who  were  in  colonial 
costume  and  who  received  in  the  colonial  booth,  which  was  ar- 
ranged to  form  an  old  time  sitting  room  with  a  cozy  fireplace, 
quaint  braided  rugs  and  antique  chairs.  This  booth  contained 
a  vast  number  of  interesting  relics  including  spinning  wheels, 
bed  spreads,  brass  candelabra  and  embroideries,  collections  of  old- 
fashioned  silverware,  pewter  pitchers  and  pictures,  quilts  of  the 
famous  rising  sun  pattern,  shears  used  by  tailors  in  making  uni- 
forms during  the  Revolution. 

The  other  booths  were  of  equal  interest.  In  the  Irish  booth 
a  rare  collection  of  Irish  laces  was  shown  against  a  background 
of  green.  Pots  of  real  shamrock  decorated  the  booth.  Scotland 
was  represented  by  a  beautiful  collection  of  Paisley  shawls,  em- 
broideries bearing  national  Scotch  thistle,  hand-woven  table 
cloths.  Chinaware  and  potteries  of  quaint  designs  and  wonder- 
ful shawls  were  found  in  the  English  and  Canadian  booths. 

The  Swedish  booth  contained  a  lovely  assortment  of  Swedish 
embroideries,  copper  and  brass  coffee  sets,  wooden  shoes  and 
hand  spun  aprons.  A  collection  containing  the  head  dress  of  the 
native  women,  jewelry  and  woven  birch  bark  shoes  were  some 
of  the  interesting  things  found  in  the  Norwegian  booth  as  well 
as  some  very  beautiful  embroideries.  Embroideries  also  from 
the  Philippines  and  China  were  exhibited. 

The  Greek  booth  was  a  gorgeous  collection  of  wonderful 
rugs,  bed  spreads  and  fancy  work.  Some  of  the  articles  dis- 
played had  already  won  first  prizes  at  a  previous  exhibition  of 
arts  and  crafts  in  Greece.  The  Indian  tepee  with  its  Mexican 
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blankets  and  Navajo  rugs  and  bead  work  was  picturesque  and 
interesting. 

The  Belgian  and  Dutch  booths  containeda  large  number  of 
very  ancient  articles,  beautiful  shawls  and  paintings  and  some 
very  old  china.  The  Finnish  collection  contained  embroidered, 
crocheted  and  knitted  garments  and  rare  specimens  of  art.  France 
was  represented  by  elaborate  embroideries  and  jewelry. 

Native  songs  and  dances  of  the  various  countries  made  a 
very  enjoyable  program  and  during  the  afternoon  and  evening 
tea,  coffee  and  cakes  made  from  the  most  famous  receipes  of  the 
different  countries  were  served  by  some  of  the  D.  A.  R.  mem- 
bers and  the  soft  light  from  many  candelabra  made  the  tea  table 
unusually  picturesque. 


A  "Homelands  Exhibit" 

They  were  vital,  interesting  Americanization  exhibits.  One  was 
given  in  Buffalo  recently,  the  other  in  Albany  the  following  month ; 
and  although  they  were  not  identical,  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor's description  of  the  Buffalo  exhibit  fairly  represents  them  both. 

"The  Albright  Gallery  in  Buffalo  did  a  very  human  thing  the 
other  day.  Not  that  it  was  the  only  one  in  its  record.  Not,  indeed, 
that  other  galleries  do  not  do  human  things.  But  such  are  depar- 
tures, and  too  many  museums  are  content  to  remain  calm,  dignified,, 
learned — and  deserted,  functioning  as  warehouses. 

"This  event  at  the  Albright  Gallery,  officially  known  as  the  Ex- 
hibition of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  of  the  Homelands,  was  a  display  of 
the  artistic  accomplishments  of  the  immigrant  races  in  the  United 
States.  From  tenement  and  farm,  from  smoky  kitchen  and  sunless 
chamber,  they  were  collected,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Boston,  other  cities 
contributing.  And  to  accommodate  these  humble  bits  of  craft  the 
great  walls  and  corridors  of  the  splendid  Albright  Gallery  were 
cleared  of  their  permanent  exhibits,  though  all  sorts  of  rules  and 
customs  were  broken.  In  place  of  the  Old  Masters  came  the  new 
Peoples.  Where  had  hung  the  Redfields  and  Innesses  was  a  brave 
array  of  the  lace  work  of  the  Sophie  Kremeneffs  and  Thamar  Nijin- 
skys.  The  Symons  and  Duvenecks  gave  way  to  embroideries  from 
the  painstaking  fingers  of  the  Johanna  Kroghs  and  Olga  Zbories,  and 
the  loving  handiwork  of  the  carving  Pietros  and  the  brass  stamping 
Giuseppis  replaced  the  sleek  bronzes  and  self -sufficient  marbles. 
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"Does  it  seem  somewhat  tawdry  and  cheapening  all  this?  Then 
your  imagination  plays  you  false,  and  your  hand  is  not  touching  the 
hand  of  your  fellow  man.  For  if  Learning  and  Riches  turned  away, 
Happiness  and  Service  and  Brotherhood  came  in,  and  at  their  heels 
more  visitors  than  had  ever  before  passed  the  gallery  turnstiles  in  a 
single  day. 

"And  best  of  all,  this  scheme,  the  idea  of  Allen  Eaton  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Fine  Arts  and  fostered  by  the  Federation, 
the  State,  and  the  City,  was  a  real  Americanization  scheme.  Not 
one  of  these  pseudo- Americanization  attempts  that  would  make  all 
new  citizens  alike  by  a  steam  roller  leveling  process ;  nor  those  that 
try  to  muffle  cries  for  better  things  with  the  American  Flag.  It  was, 
instead,  a  plan  that  won  appreciation  by  giving  appreciation,  that 
sought  to  make  America  a  benefactor  by  asking  her  new  sons  and 
daughters  to  bestow  benefaction.  No  wonder  that  so  many  in  Buf- 
falo seemed  to  have  discovered  the  museum  for  the  first  time.  No 
wonder,  when  the  corridors  filled  with  foreign-born  who  came 
again  and  again,  eyes  shining,  feet  hurrying,  proud  in  the  acclama- 
tion of  their  fellow  citizens,  that  the  man  who  had  brought  it  all  to 
realization  exclaimed :  'This  is  helping  endear  our  country  to  the 
millions  who  came  from  other  lands,  and  its  compensation  in  human 
gratitude  is  the  greatest  I  have  ever  known.' 

"There's  no  need  to  tell  of  all  the  exhibits.  Suffice  to  say  that 
there  were  several  displays  arranged  by  the  natives  of  more  than 
twenty  European  Countries.  There  were  Jugo-Slavs,  Tzecho-Slo- 
vaks,  Armenians,  Syrians,  Ukrainians.  And  in  one  room  where  a 
group  of  prints  of  the  homelands  were  shown,  but  not  intended  for 
sale,  orders  for  over  two  hundred  were  received. 

"Perhaps  the  best  was  the  entertainment  given  by  the  different 
national  groups.  The  Hungarians  came  from  the  mills  with  an  or- 
chestra from  the  old  country.  Forty  Italian  children  danced  the 
Tarantella — half  of  them  had  begged  rides  on  motor  trucks  to  get 
there — and  they  danced,  danced,  danced  all  the  afternoon,  without 
intermission,  it  seemed,  so  great  was  their  zeal. 

"Then  that  evening  the  men  danced  and  sang  until  they  had  to 
hurry  back  to  the  mills  for  the  night  shift.  And  it  is  not  easy  to 
forget  the  words  so  earnestly  spoken  and  so  significant  of  the  Italian 
chairman  that  night :  'I  have  lived  in  America  twenty-two  years.  I, 
like  other  Italians,  have  not  known  whether  or  not  we  were  welcome 
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to  your  fairs  and  exhibitions,  but  now  we  know  and  it  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  to  us/ 

"On  the  Ukrainian  night  the  Ukrainian  Dramatic  Club  was  to 
have  given  a  short  play,  but  some  of  the  players  couldn't  come,  and 
at  the  last  moment  two  young  girls,  feeling  that  the  Ukraine  must  be 
represented,  agreed  to  do  some  folk  dancing.  As  they  danced  so 
merrily  about  the  marble  corridors  before  some  2,000  people,  one 
could  not  help  noticing  that  the  shoes  of  one  were  broken  through  in 
a  half  dozen  places.  But  the  reputation  of  the  homeland  was  at 
stake  and  she  did  more  credit  to  the  Ukraine  than  she  knew  of. 

"One  cannot  go  into  the  details,  nor  is  there  need.  The  import- 
ant thing  to  note  is  that  these  people  were  really  making  their  con- 
tributions. They  were  actually  participating,  and  after  all,  a 
country's  future  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  her  people  par- 
ticipate. Democracy  means,  more  than  anything  else,  participation. 

"A  big  thing,  a  vital  thing,  a  human  thing,  was  accomplished 
in  Buffalo  that  week.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  Old  Masters,  and 
rare  examples,  and  doubtful  attributions ;  it  shared  nothing  with  the 
prevalent  art  education  which  makes  so  much  of  schools,  and  dates, 
and  carbon  prints.  But  it  accomplished  more  in  a  few  days  toward  a 
real  appreciation  and  love  for  art  than  a  thousand  crowded  canvases 
and  curatorcd  corridors  all  in  a  row. 

"One  of  the  first  days  of  the  exhibition  a  young  Finnish  Social- 
ist attended,  but  explained  to  a  Finnish  Attendant  (he  did  not  speak 
English)  that  he  suspected  this  sort  of  things  because  he  thought 
them  capitalistic  schemes  backed  by  special  interests.  But  the  at- 
tendant won  him  over  and  later  he  brought  his  children  and  many  of 
his  friends.  And  on  the  last  night  this  man,  earning  but  a  small 
wage  in  the  mills,  handed  the  attendant  a  $10  bill,  and  said,  'This 
bill  is  for  the  American  Federation  of  Arts  as  the  expression  of  ap- 
preciation of  one  Finn  for  what  this  exhibition  has  done.  And  I 
wish  every  Finn  in  Buffalo  could  give  $10  for  what  this  has  done  for 
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Community  Service  (Incorporated) 
IV 

It  is  only  a  step  from  community  music  to  community  page- 
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antry,  *  that  form  of  art  which  unites  choral  and  orchestral  music 
and  dance  and  spoken  speech,  which  combines  rhythm  and  color 
and  choric  sweep;  which  draws  people  together  as  nothing  else 
can.  **  Rural  pageantry  is  becoming  more  and  more  wide  spread 
in  this  country.  It  is  difficult  to  choose  the  most  outstanding 
examples  of  it.  Those  given  here  are  selected  with  a  view  to  dif- 
ferentiation. They  are  such  as  can  be  copied  by  any  rural  com- 
munity. 

Rural  New  England  is  particularly  rich  in  pageants.  Un- 
doubtedly the  splendid  recreational  all-year  round  program  of  Ben- 
nington,  Vermont,  stems  from  the  interest  awakened  by  the  fine 
pageant  of  Bennington,  produced  about  a  dozen  years  ago  by 
Margaret  McLaren  Eager.  Since  then  Bennington  has  had  a 
whole  series  of  plays  and  play  festivals  that  have  been  of  a  high 
order.  It  has  introduced  educational  dramatics  into  its  recreation 
program,  and  had  folk  dancing  and  folk  song. 

One  of  the  unique  developments  of  Bennington  was  the  Sun- 
day School  Pageant  of  Bennington  County.  All  the  Sunday 
Schools  of  the  county  had  a  get  together  day  and  picnic.  The 
county  leaders  decided  to  have  organized  games,  so  they  procured 
a  trained  director  for  the  occasion.  "The  County  Banner"  was 
borne  off  by  the  successful  contestants.  This  proved  so  stimulat- 
ing that  they  decided  to  have  another  such  get  together  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  add  an  educational  feature.  This  feature  was  a 
Biblical  Pageant  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Anita  B.  Ferris. 
The  pageant  depicted  scenes  from  the  New  and  Old  Testaments, 
and  ended  with  an  episode  from  the  New  Acts  of  the  Apostles, — 
namely,  the  present  day  missions.  The  pageant  was  rehearsed 
in  an  interesting  manner.  Six  weeks  before  the  date  of  perform- 
ance the  script  was  sent  out,  each  of  the  six  towns  in  the  county 
taking  an  episode  and  rehearsing  under  a  local  director.  A  week 
before  the  production,  Miss  Ferris  made  a  tour  of  the  six  towns, 
rehearsing  each  one  separately.  Says  Miss  Ferris,  describing  this 
method  of  procedure.  "Rehearsals  were  very  interesting — out- 


*A  recent  example  of  the  actual  uniting  of  community  chorus  and 
pageantry  in  a  two  day  festival  can  be  found  in  The  Will  of  Song  by 
Percy  MacKaye,  with  a  foreword  by  Harry  Earnhardt,  scenes  designed 
by  Irving  Pichel  and  music  by  Arthur  Farwell.  In  this  the  audience  par- 
ticipates as  chorus. 

**  This  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  vast  number  of  pageants 
produced  under  the  auspices  of,  or  directly  fostered  by  State  Universities, 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools.  These  have  been  dealt  with 
in  Article  II. 
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doors — some  of  them  conducted  by  the  light  of  a  lantern.  Some 
of  the  men  declared  they  hadn't  been  on  the  stage  since  they  were 
in  the  long  obsolete  'infant  class.'  Their  wives  had  never  evolved 
a  costume  in  their  lives ;  but  with  the  help  of  Tissot  pictures,  a  few 
suggestions,  and  the  abundant  and  often  very  interesting  stores  in 
their  attics,  they  accomplished  wonders. 

"When  once  the  men  had  got  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and  real- 
ized they  were  to  live  in  a  certain  situation  not  just  according  to 
their  old  ideas,  'act/  they  did  splendidly,  especially  when  the 
spice  of  rivalry  with  another  town  was  added! 

"The  costuming  was  entered  into  with  zest  by  all  of  the 
towns  *  *  * 

"We  had  a  wonderful  background  of  mountains  and  a  fore- 
ground, natural  stage  and  general  setting  which  strongly  suggested 
Palestine  *  *  *  No  barriers  or  wings  were  needed  for  stag- 
ing, so  perfect  was  the  contour  of  the  ground  *  *  *  The 
audience  of  3000  was  seated  on  a  hillside  of  just  the  right  slant  to 
afford  a  perfect  view  of  the  stage.  We  used  convenient  barns  for 
dressing  rooms  *  *  * 

"On  account  of  the  distance  and  other  difficulties  there  could 
t>e  no  final  general  rehearsal  on  the  grounds,  but  each  episode  had 
a  try-out  there  by  itself  *  *  *  The  lack  of  a  general  rehearsal 
was  not  so  severe  a  handicap  as  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

"As  for  the  final  procession  and  tableau  of  the  250  or  300 
players;  I  could  only  train  the  leaders  beforehand,  show  each 
group  its  position  on  a  chart  and  trust  to  luck  that  no  one  would 
lose  his  head.  Trust  a  New  Englander  for  that!  Those  farmers 
might  be  consumed  with  internal  bashfulness  but  they  never  for- 
got an  instruction,  and  the  thing  went  like  clockwork. 

"On  account  of  special  conditions  here  I  had  the  very  mini- 
mum of  organization.  Local  Director,  Costume  Director,  Pub- 
licity Manager  (who  had  very  little  to  do  since  'everybody  knew 
everything,')  Musical  Director,  and  Chief  of  Marshals  with  corps 
of  assistants.  The  Local  Director  discharged  all  the  other  duties 
usually  distributed  around  to  a  number  of  other  people." 

Peterboro,  New  Hampshire  and  Deerfield,  Massachusetts  owe 
a  renewal  of  their  art-life  to  historical  pageants. 

The  rural  pageant  can  depict  from  its  earliest  beginning  the 
life  of  some  rural  community,  or  it  can  be  woven  around  the 
work  of  some  American  author  of  note,  or  some  musician  who 
was  locally  connected  with  the  place.  Thus  the  pageant  of  Peter- 
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boro,  New  Hampshire  was  built  upon  themes  from  the  music  of 
Edward  MacDowell.  Tyringham,  Massachusetts,  had  a  Haw- 
thorne Pageant  produced  in  memory  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  who 
wrote  his  Twice  Told  Tales  while  a  resident  of  Tyringham.  This 
pageant  drew  together  the  permanent  population  of  Tyringham 
and  its  summer  population. 

Last  year  the  Isle  of  Shoals  had  a  pageant  partly  made  up 
of  the  history  of  the  place,  interwoven  with  poems  of  Cecelia 
Thaxter,  who  for  years  made  her  home  there.  There  were  dances 
portraying  the  sea,  the  drifting  fog,  the  coming  of  the  sunset,  and 
the  glimmer  of  the  first  evening  star.  Such  pageants  further  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  a  community  in  good  literature.  Lib- 
rarians say  that  the  response  is  instantly  felt  by  the  local  libraries. 

The  pageant  has  many  uses.  Says  H.  P.  Douglass:  "The 
pageant  celebrating  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Thetford,  Vermont  sought  to  be  a  direct  vehicle 
of  community  awakening  and  progress.  Parallel  with  the  work  of 
creating  an  artistic  expression  of  the  town's  story  went  the  practi- 
cal work  of  a  committee  of  experts  dealing  with  all  the  excellent 
phases  of  its  civic  life.  The  last  episode  of  pageant  dealt  with 
the  country  town  problems  of  today,  depicting  the  struggle  through 
scientific  agriculture,  and  the  better  vision  of  community  life.  Its 
central  message  was  that  Thetford  might  be  made  the  ideal  place 
to  live  in." 

Now  and  again  it  is  a  leader  in  a  community  that  stirs  the 
community  to  its  highest  efforts.  A  devoted  schoolteacher  in 
Biddeford,  Maine  ,is  carrying  on  single  handed,  dramatic  work 
for  both  school  and  community.  Biddeford,  which  is  separated 
from  the  town  of  Saco  by  a  narrow  river,  is  a  rural  mill  town 
in  which  a  dozen  different  nationalities,  French-Canadian,  Eng- 
lish, Russian,  American,  Syrian,  Mohammedan  and  Armenian  are 
represented.  They  live  in  dreary  mill  company  houses  upon 
equally  dreary  streets.  Miss  Grace  Clark  welded  these  nationali- 
ties together  in  a  pageant  which  was  produced  free.  It  depicted 
the  history  of  Biddeford.  Mill  girls  took  part  in  the  dances;  and 
mill  workers,  spoolers  and  weavers,  young  and  old,  took  part  in 
the  various  scenes  of  discovery  and  pioneering.  At  first  there 
was  great  objection  to  this  on  the  part  of  the  townspeople,  but  it 
was  successfully  carried  through.  For  the  first  time  town  and 
mill  took  part  together.  The  French-Canadian  mill  girls,  with 
their  flashing  eyes  and  dark  hair,  dressed  in  symbolic  cheese  cloth 
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costumes,  made  charming  dancers.  It  gave  them  a  new  feeling 
of  self-respect  to  know  that  they  were  an  important  part  of  the 
festival.  Every  year  a  fairy  play  is  produced  in  which  children 
of  the  town — many  of  them  mill  children — take  part. 

The  masque  as  well  as  the  pageant  has  great  communal  possi- 
bilities and  Mr.  Douglass  in  his  valuable  book,  goes  on  to  say  of 
Meriden,  New  Hhampshire,  "It  occurred  to  a  New  Hampshire 
village  of  200  people  to  become  a  bird  sanctuary  where  wild  life 
should  be  sacred.  After  that  the  poets  could  not  be  kept  away. 
A  dramatist  put  the  story  into  beautiful  symbols;  a  president's 
daughter  danced  it;  there  was  nothing  finer  of  its  sort  on  earth." 

Amenia,  New  York,  saw  what  an  advantage  it  might  be  to 
introduce  a  festival  at  a  country  fair;  Amenia  has  made  the 
producing  of  simple  festivals  an  integral  part  of  its  life,  uniting 
six  or  seven  villages  in  a  production  of  Hiawatha. 

Rural  schools  can  receive  great  value  from  participating  in 
pageantry.  In  a  North  Carolina  mountain  hamlet,  a  mission 
school  produced  a  pageant  of  local  Appalachian  history  as  a  com- 
mencement event.  Its  purpose  was  to  stir  a  backward  commun- 
ity with  the  dignity  of  its  own  story,  to  awaken  self-respect,  and 
a  sense  of  the  present  possibilities  of  mountain  life.  Naturally 
initiative  and  technical  skill  had  to  come  from  teachers  trained 
elsewhere,  but  the  local  spirit  soon  made  the  enterprise  its  own. 
As  carried  out  it  was  by,  for,  and  of  the  mountains.  In  which 
measure  it  enabled  the  community  to  embrace  the  generations  of 
its  past  in  sympathy,  to  fill  the  vital  movements  of  its  history,  and 
to  respond  with  religious  seriousness  to  the  implicit  message  con- 
cerning the  present.  * 

The  whole  state  of  Indiana  went  in  for  pageantry  some  years 
ago  as  a  centenary  celebration,  and  was  organized  through  its 
local  Granges.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  pageantry 
that  the  Grange  has  come  forward  as  a  state  organizer. 

The  young  people  of  the  Verd  Valley  Teachers'  Association 
acted  an  Indian  pageant  on  a  plateou  of  rock  overlooking  one 
of  their  biggest  mountains.  They  introduced  traditional  Indian 
melodies  and  dances  taught  by  Indians  of  an  adjacent  reservation. 


*A  sense  of  drama  and  rhythm  seems  to  obtain  amongst  the  Southern 
rural  population,  as  evinced  not  only  in  the  folk  songs  of  the  Appalachians 
but  also  in  the  Folk  Games  for  country  districts,  games  that  have  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  Glenville,  West  Virginia, 
had  these  games;  so  also  have  some  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Appala- 
chians. 
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The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  keenly  alive  to 
the  values  of  pageantry.  Miss  Gretchen  H.  Steiner  reports  that 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  undertaken  the  demonstration  of  a  model 
pageant  in  each  of  the  eleven  fields  into  which  the  association  is 
divided. 

First  War  Camp  Community  Service  and  then  Community 
Service  made  wide  use  of  the  pageant — used  it  indeed  more  than 
any  other  dramatic  form.  The  girls'  pageant  StandBy  written  for 
the  Girls'  Division  by  F.  Ursula  Payne  was  produced  in  a  dozen 
different  rural  communities.  After  its  production  on  a  large 
scale  in  Chicago  it  was  taken  to  many  of  the  smaller  Illinois  towns. 
A  later  pageant,  the  New  Era,  written  by  The  Outdoor  Players  of 
Peterboro,  New  Hampshire,  has  been  widely  used  in  rural  com- 
munities. One  cannot  chronicle  here  the  number  of  pageants  pro- 
duced by  community  organizers.  There  have  been  far  and  away 
too  many  of  them.  One  can  only  take  as  an  example  the  town  of 
Ayer,  Massachusetts,  in  which  Josephine  Thorpe's  The  Bow  of 
Promise  was  produced,  drawing  all  the  community  together  as 
its  participants  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Joy  Higgins.  This 
was  an  example  of  indoor  pageantry  showing  the  possibilities  of 
the  use  of  a  large  hall.  It  was  staged  in  the  Soldiers'  Club. 
There  were  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  amongst  them  the 
fact  that  the  stage  was  too  narrow  for  the  100  people  who  par- 
ticipated. This  was  cleverly  obviated  by  building  in  a  temporary 
fore-stage,  on  a  lower  level  than  the  actual  stage,  and  on  this 
fore-stage  the  dances  were  given.  Since  the  stage  entrances  were 
only  two,  and  these  inadequate,  the  three  aisles  of  the  club  were 
used  to  great  advantage,  with  processional  effects.  Each  proces- 
sional group  was  led  by  a  standard  bearer  carrying  flags.  One 
group  was  effectively  clad  in  purples,  lavenders  and  orchid  colors. 
The  audience  was  at  first  astonished  and  then  enthused  at  the 
novelty  of  these  entrances.  They  hardly  recognized  their  fellow 
townsfolk  in  their  colorful  robes  which  had  been  evolved  from 
canton  flannel,  cheese-cloth  and  dyed  mosquito  bar,  set  aglimmer 
with  tinsel  and  tin  foil.  From  an  artistic  point  of  view,  some  of 
the  best  things  about  this  pageant  were  the  lighting  effects  ob- 
tained through  a  spot-light  and  colored  gelatine  slides  borrowed 
from  the  Liberty  Theatre.  As  the  pageant  progressed,  different 
colored  lights  were  thrown  on  its  groups;  now  and  again  a 
scene  began  dimly  and  as  the  action  heightened,  the  lights  came 
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up.     A  rainbow  dance  at  the  end  was  made  kaleidoscopic  through 
use  of  the  swiftly  manipulated  colored  slides. 

These  country  efforts  are  training  the  art  sense  of  the  com- 
munity, they  are  developing  audiences.  "Without  great  audiences 
we  cannot  have  great  poets,"  says  Walt  Whitman,  and  this  is  true. 
Community  music  and  community  pageantry  are  helping  to  de- 
velop the  art  sense  of  communities.  Says  the  author  of  The 
Little  Town,  "A  good  many  more  marvelous  things  have  come 
true  than  that  the  chief  types  of  communal  art  should  spread 
through  the  American  town  and  village,  so  that  their  people  as  a 
whole,  should  be  able  to  sing,  to  plan  and  build,  and  to  express 
dramatically  the  promise  of  their  heritage  and  of  their  own  bettter 

(To  be  Continued) 


Play  and  Physical  Education  in  the  Carbon 
County  School  District 

"The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Carbon  County  School  Dis- 
trict in  its  Carbon  Guide  for  Officers,  Teachers  and  Patrons  of  the 
Carbon  County  School  District,"  gives  some  very  valuable  sugges- 
tions for  the  development  of  play  and  recreation.  An  interesting 
section  of  the  pamphlet  is  that  dealing  with  suggestive  poems  for 
reading  by  the  teacher,  book  studies  and  sings  appropriate  for  the 
various  months,  and  for  the  holidays  and  special  celebrations  oc- 
curring during  these  months. 

A    statement!   of    the   articles   of    faith   of    the 
°f  Carbon  County  School  District  contains  the  fol- 

lowing : 
"We  believe  in  and  shall  work  for — 

Better  schools 

Efficient  teaching 

Adequate  reward  for  teachers 

Organized  endeavor  under  responsible  leadership 

A  correlating  group  to  unite  community  interests 

Community  auditoriums 

Community  centers 

Community  events 

a.  Outdoor  sports,  play  and  athletics 

b.  Musicals — 
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1.  Community  singing 

2.  Community  band 

3.  Community  orchestra 

4.  Community  choral  society 

5.  A  worthwhile  musical  festival  for  every  community 

at  least  once  each  year 

c.  Several  local  dramatic  events  each  season 
Campfire  girls 
Boy  Scouts  of  America 
Broadened  leadership  in  each  community 
We  maintain : 

That  the  education  of  the  children  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  development  of  the  community  to  which  the  children  belong 

That  the  development  of  the  community  itself  cannot  be  separ- 
ated from  the  development  of  the  state,  the  nation,  and  the  world 

That  the  primary  groups  which  must  be  perpetuated  if  the 
progress  and  development  of  civilization  are  to  continue  are:  (a) 
The  family;  (b)  the  play  group  of  children;  (c)  the  neighborhood 
group  of  elders." 

In  a  discussion  of  physical  training  in  the  Carbon 

Fundamentals 

of  Physical  County  School  District,  Mr.  Orson  Ryan,  Super- 

Education  intendent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  says  that 

organizations  of  physical  education  in  the  elementary  schools  should 
provide  for: 

1.  Supervised  play 

2.  Class  and  group  athletics 

3.  Standards  for  physical  efficiency 

4.  Folk  dancing,  indoor  games,  and  aesthetic  activities 

5.  Formal  or  corrective  gymnastics 

"Supervised  Play.  The  best  and  most  efficient  education  is  that 
which  utilizes  and  extends  natural  activity.  The  natural  activity 
of  the  child  is  play.  This  may  be  utilized  and  extended  by  intelli- 
gent supervision  and  is  attainable  under  any  conceivable  school 
conditions.  Supervised  play  should,  therefore,  be  the  basis  of  any 
scheme  of  physical  training  for  school  children. 

"Class  and  Group  Athletics.  Class  and  group  athletics  are  sim- 
ply a  form  of  competition  by  which  every  boy,  physically  fit,  may 
enter  any  athletic  event,  and,  if  he  does  his  best,  feel  that  he  is 
helping  his  class  to  win,  even  though  he  may  not  be  good  in  the 
event  in  which  his  class  has  entered.  In  this  form  of  athletics,  a 
trophy  is  won,  or  a  record  made,  not  by  the  individual  record  of  a 
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boy,  but  by  the  average  of  the  individual  records  of  the  boys  in  a 
class  or  school. 

"This  plan  does  away  with  the  objection  often  raised  that  ath- 
letics provide  for  the  expert  only.  It  reaches  the  boy  who  does  not 
usually  take  part,  and  class  spirit  forces  him  to  train  conscientiously 
and  to  do  his  very  best  to  win.  Because  it  reaches  not  only  the 
few  athletically  inclined  boys,  but  may  be  extended  to  the  whole 
mass  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  public  schools,  it  is  given  second  place 
in  our  scheme  of  physical  training. 

"No  restrictions  are  placed  upon  the  boys  except  physical  fitness, 
and  no  pupil  is  exempt  from  participation  except  for  physical  ina- 
bility. Pupils  refusing  or  neglecting  to  take  part  are  placed  in  the 
list  with  a  record  of  zero,  thus  discouraging  the  individualistic  iso- 
lated effort  so  often  found  among  children  and  encouraging  cooper- 
ation with  community  effort. 

"Events  may  occur  at  any  time.  We  suggest  the  following: 
The  pull-up  in  February;  the  standing  broad  jump  in  March; 
running  in  April ;  and  the  shot  put  in  May. 

"The  class  record  is  found  by  adding  the  individual  records  and 
dividing  by  the  number  of  boys  entered. 

"The  value  of  class  athletics,  as  previously  stated,  lies,  not  in 
the  special  development  of  a  single  boy,  but  in  the  general  develop- 
ment of  all  the  boys.  The  boy  who  cannot  jump  is  encouraged  to 
jump;  the  boy  who  cannot  or  does  not  care  to  run  is  induced  to 
take  part  in  that  activity  and  so  receives  the  particular  development 
which  he  most  needs.  In  the  Carbon  distirct  this  year,  337  boys 
took  part  in  the  standing  broad  jump.  In  the  final  test  each  boy 
was  allowed  to  jump  three  times,  making  a  total  of  1,011  jumps. 
The  average  jump  was  5  feet  11  inches,  a  total  distance  of  5,279 
feet,  which  is  but  one  foot  less  than  one  mile.  That  all  the  boys 
should  jump  a  distance  of  one  mile,  each  contributing  his  portion, 
is,  to  me,  of  far  greater  importance  than  that  one  boy  should  break 
any  number  of  state  records,  or  perform  a  'stunt'  which  would  be 
lauded  in  glaring  headlines  on  the  sporting  page  of  every  'daily' 
in  the  land. 

"Standards  for  Physical  Efficiency.  The  establishment  of  pre- 
scribed standards  of  physical  efficiency  suggests  another  form  of 
competition,  generally  known  as  the  'Athletic  Badge  Test/  dif- 
fering distinctly  from  all  other  kinds  of  athletics,  in  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  defeat  someone  in  order  to  win.  While  this  is  one  of 
the  most  desirable  features  of  this  form  of  athletics,  it  is  not  nec- 
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cssarily  the  most  valuable  one.  The  opportunity  afforded  each 
boy  to  discover  his  own  powers  and  possibilities  and  the  encourage- 
ment to  bring  himself  to  the  prescribed  standard  of  physical  effi- 
ciency must  appeal  to  all.  In  this  form  of  athletics  every  boy  who 
can  bring  himself  to  the  prescribed  standard,  and  who  is  doing  ac- 
ceptable work  in  the  school,  may  win  an  athletic  badge. 

"The  advantages  and  desirability  of  this  form  of  activity  are 
so  obvious  and  numerous  that  they  scarcely  need  comment.  The 
fact  that  they  may  be  used  in  a  school  of  only  one  pupil  or  in  the 
largest  school  in  our  nation  with  like  results  is  at  once  attractive, 
while  the  opportunity  afforded  every  boy  to  measure  his  strength 
and  ability  utilizes  and  extends  a  natural  tendency,  thus  giving  the 
best  kind  of  education.  For  these  reasons  standards  of  physical 
efficiency  should  have  a  prominent  place  in  the  physical  training 
in  the  elementary  school. 

"Folk  Dancing,  Indoor  Games,  and  Aesthetic  Actiinties.  During 
inclement  weather  folk  dancing  and  indoor  games  may  be  substitut- 
ed for  playground  activities.  In  general,  they  should  be  approach- 
ed from  the  point  of  view  outlined  for  play  activity.  Their  benefits, 
like  those  of  play,  are  primarily  organic  and  social  and  offer  the 
best  kind  of  training  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  to  be  the  men 
and  women  of  our  great  democracy  of  tomorrow. 

"Formal  or  Corrective  Gymnastics.  Formal  or  corrective  gym- 
nastics demand  a  place  in  our  rural  schools  for  the  same  reason  that 
it  is  given  in  the  city  school,  to  counteract  the  evils  due  to  school 
room  posture  and  conditions,  and  to  prevent  the  tendency  of  our 
youth  toward  atavism  in  standing  and  walking  habits,  and  to  make 
correct  posture  habitual. 

"A  desirable  course  of  physical  training  for  the 

A  Desirable    Pro- 
gram of  Physical      elementary  school,  then,  consists  of : 

Education  "First:  At  least  fifteen  minutes  of  enthusiastic 

organized  outdoor  play  each  day,  provided  that  folk  dancing  and 
indoor  games  may  be  substituted  during  inclement  weather 

"Second:  Class  athletics  in  at  least  four  events  for  all  boys 
above  the  Fourth  grade 

"Third :  Standards  of  physical  efficiency  in  at  least  three  events 
for  all  boys  and  for  all  girls 

"Fourth:  Group  athletics 

"Fifth:  Formal  gymnastics  in  all  grades,  beginning  with  two 
periods  of  one  minute  each  in  the  first  grade  and  gradually  increas- 
ing to  two  periods  of  six  minutes  each  in  the  eighth  grade. 
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"Sixth:  Such  informal  games  and  aesthetic  activities  as  may 
be  an  outgrowth  of  the  studies  provided  in  the  curriculum,  especially 
nature  study,  geography,  the  industries,  history,  music,  and  litera- 
ture. 

"With  such  a  course  well  organized  and  enthusiastically  admin- 
istered it  is  but  reasonable  to  believe  that  physical  training  would 
greatly  assist  in  solving  the  problem  of  education  in  our  communi- 
ties and  in  bringing  the  process  of  maturing  to  its  highest  efficiency." 


Thirty  Selected  Games 

From  report  of  E.  C.  LINDEMAN 
Field  Secretary  of  American  Country  L,ife  Association 

Enthusiasm  for  play  programs  is  often  lost  because  of  initial 
failures;  frequently  these  failures  are  due  to  a  poor  selection  of 
games  for  the  particular  occasion  or  the  particular  group.  The  fol- 
lowing selection  of  thirty  games  is  one  that  has  grown  out  of  a  wide 
experience  in  rural  recreation.  These  games  have  been  found  to 
be  almost  universally  successful.  Of  course,  a  play  leader  should 
have  a  much  broader  repertoire  of  games  than  is  here  indicated. 


Name  of  Game      Requirements  Met 


1.  Head  and  Tail  Tag 
(Black  and  White) 

2.  Straddle  ball 

a.  Line  formation 

b.  Circle 

3.  Three  Deep 

4.  Squirrel   in  Trees 

5.  Numbers    Change 

6.  Dodgeball 

7.  Circle  dodgeball 
(Progressive) 

8.  Circle    Relay 
(Spoke  Relay) 

9.  Circle  Relay 

(with  zig-zag  or  leap 
frog  variations) 

10.  Japanese  Crab 
Race  (Man,  monkey, 
crab,  variations) 

11.  Pinco-O 

12.  Overhead  Relay 

13.  Over  and  Under 
Relay 

14.  Shuttle  Relay 


1,2,3,4,5 

1,2,3,4,5 

1, 2,  3, 4, 5, 6 

1,2,3,4,5 

1,2,3,4,5 

1,2,3,4,5 

1,2,3,4,5 

1,2,3,4,5,6 

1,3,4,5,6 
1,3,4,5,6 

1,  3,  5, 6 


1,3,5 
1, 3, 4,  5, 6 

1,3,5,6 
1,  3, 4,  5, 6 


15.  Zig  Zag  Relay 

16.  All   Up   Relay 

17.  Volley  Ball 

18.  Hill    Dill 

19.  "I  Say  Stoop" 
(O'Grady  Says) 
"Looby   Loo" 
(Folk  Dance) 
"Farmer  in  the  Dell" 
(Folk  Dance) 

22.  Partner  Tag 

23.  Triple   Tag 

24.  Oyster  Cracker 
Relay    (indoors) 

25.  Water  Glass  Relay 
(Indoors) 

26.  Apple  Basket  Relay 

27.  Potato  Relay 

28.  Potato    Paring 
Contest    (Teams) 

29.  Corn  Stringing 
Contest  (Teams) 

30.  Skip  the  Rope  Relay 


20. 
21. 


1,3,4,5,6 

1,2,3,4,5,6 

1,2,3,4,5,6 

1,3,4,5 

1,2,3,4,5 

1,2,3,4,5 
1, 2,  3, 4,  5 

1,3,4,5 
1,  3, 4,  5 

1, 2, 3, 4,  5, 6 
1, 2, 3, 4,  5, 6 

1, 2,  3, 4,  5, 6 
1,2,3,4,5,6 

1, 2, 3, 4,  5, 6 

1,2,3,4,5,6 
1,2,3,4,5,6 
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This  list  should  serve  merely  as  the  point  of  departure  for  the 
play  program. 

In  the  body  of  this  report  the  requirements  for  a  good  game 
were  enumerated  as  follows: 

1  Safe  to  health 

2  Adaptable  to  small  as  well  as  large  numbers  (ten  is  regarded 

as  the  minimum  number  of  players) 

3  Adaptable  to  young  as  well  as  old 

4  Adaptable  to  both  sexes 

5  Requiring  minimum  equipment 

6  Requiring  cooperative  activity 


Some  Attempts  at  Securing  Recreation* 

MAY  H.  HARDING 

The  family  worker  of  today,  whose  usefulness  to  her  clients  is 
measured  by  her  ability  to  individualize  their  needs,  backed  up  of 
course  by  her  skill  in  winning  from  a  more  or  less  obstinate  com- 
munity or  board  of  directors  the  means  of  individualized  treat- 
ment, should  be  as  much  ashamed  of  failing  to  get  a  chance 
for  recreation  for  the  adolescent  boy  as  she  would  be  of  not  get- 
ting him  a  job  if  that  were  his  need.  Until  recently  her  method  of 
obtaining  these  things  has  been  about  the  same.  Ideas  of  voca- 
tional guidance,  however,  have  changed  the  old  haphazard  placing 
of  a  boy  in  industry;  and  a  recent  experience  in  trying  to  find  a 
legitimate  outlet  for  the  energies  of  embryo  gangsters  has  made 
some  of  us  wonder  whether  the  same  sort  of  testing-out  of  native 
equipment  might  be  used  to  advantage  in  getting  at  the  recreational 
adaptabilities  of  the  genus  boy.  Perhaps  in  the  course  of  time  a 
technique  will  be  developed  for  determining  just  what  kind  of 
recreation  will  probably  suit  given  cases,  and  there  will  be  no  more 
neglect  of  their  recreational  needs,  nor  promiscuous  herding  into 
undifferentiated  boys'  clubs  or  unsupervised  public  playgrounds. 

Certainly  in  Fred's  case  some  tedious  and  disheartening  steps 
might  have  been  saved  by  such  a  technique.  Fred  was  clever, 
keen-witted  and  eager  to  go  to  work,  but  couldn't.  He  had 


*  Reprinted  from  the  first  issue  of  The  Family,  a  new  periodical  to  be 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  family  social  workers.  It  will  be  published 
monthly:  subscription  price  $1.50.  The  address  is  The  Family,  130  East 
22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 
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started  school  late  and  played  truant  often;  and  now,  nearly  six- 
teen, he  was  the  big  fellow  of  his  crowd,  and  led  them  with  such 
swagger  and  daring  that  the  worker  was  sometimes  sick  with  ap- 
prehension, remembering  Stanley  Hall's  instance  of  the  boy  who, 
uncurbed  at  sixteen,  killed,  at  twenty,  a  fellow-member  of  his 
gang  for  calling  him  "no  gent." 

She  first  tried  a  boys'  neighborhood  club,  but  it  was  limited 
in  equipment  and  unimaginative  in  leadership,  and  its  games  and 
activities  had  little  to  offer  Fred  in  exchange  for  the  excitements 
of  crap-shooting  and  pool  for  stakes,  that  he  found  on  the  streets. 
A  Big  Brother  was  then  found;  but  sophisticated  Fred  felt  him- 
self much  more  a  man  of  the  world  than  his  mentor,  and  used  the 
contact  mostly  to  "sharpen  that  sword  which  even  a  beggar  may 
carry  under  his  cloak" — his  budding  irony.  It  was  good  sport  for 
Fred,  but  not  quite  the  kind  the  worker  had  in  mind ;  so  she  soon 
rescued  the  Big  Brother.  At  last,  quite  at  haphazard  (though  she 
admits  she  may  subconsciously  have  been  influenced  by  the  thought 
that  Fred,  being  long  and  strong  of  limb,  might  find  joy  and  prow- 
ess in  the  thing  that  her  own  like  physical  make-up  made  her  good 
at),  she  interested  the  instructor  of  a  big  swimming  club  in  Fred's 
recreation.  Here,  it  soon  developed,  was  something  the  boy  could 
do  exceedingly  well.  The  trick  diving  and  other  stunts  which 
were  taught  him  became  a  manifestation  of  his  daring  and  leader- 
ship, and  the  friendly  and  admiring  club  members  replaced  the 
street  gang.  He  gradually  became  manly  instead  of  a  braggart. 
Now  he  has  a  job,  and  his  strong  sense  of  family  ties  is  urging 
him  on  in  the  project  of  getting  his  brothers  and  sisters  out  of 
the  institutions  where  they  were  placed  at  his  father's  death. 
Fred  reports  progress  from  time  to  time,  and  still  likes  to  "show 
off"  at  the  club. 

The  solution  of  the  needs  of  Salvatore,  a  more  cerebral  type 
than  Fred,  was  more  difficult.  He  had  come  to  America  when 
nearly  sixteen,  and  after  just  a  few  months  of  schooling  got  a 
job  which  used  up  all  his  physical  energies  by  day.  At  night  he 
was  left  a  prey  to  the  lost  feeling  of  a  sensitive  young  alien,  and 
to  a  growing  impatience  with  his  parents,  who  in  their  new  sur- 
roundings seemed  muddled  and  old-fashioned.  Fortunately  the 
worker  who  found  Salvatore  sensed  with  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy the  boy's  nostalgia  for  the  Italian  country-side,  where  life 
had  been  less  crowded  and  where  the  old  Padre  who  taught  him  to 
read  and  write  had  been  a  real  friend.  The  problem  here  she 
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thought  was  to  justify  his  parents  to  the  boy  and  the  boy  to  him- 
self. What  interest  would  have  this  double  effect  It  must,  she 
thought,  be  some  understanding  of  the  history  and  fine  traditions 
of  his  own  race;  something  to  lift  him  from  the  sense  of  being 
just  a  "wop"  in  a  more  or  less  hostile  atmosphere.  So  for  a  time 
she  encouraged  the  priest,  who  became  interested,  to  read  and 
talk  with  Salvatore  about  the  glories  of  Italian  history  and  its 
heroes.  In  this  field  Salvatore  is  now  engaged,  while  the  worker 
feels  that  she  is  preparing  a  good  soil  on  which  to  plant  a  sturdy 
Americanism  in  due  time. 

Carmine  L.  is  a  boy  a  good  deal  like  Salvatore  in  tempera- 
ment, but  without  the  vigorous  mentality  that  would  respond  to  a 
like  treatment.  His  chief  liability  in  life  is  his  mother.  Diag- 
nosed "an  inferior  adult,"  Mrs.  L.  is  not  an  institutional  case,  and 
her  ill-tempered  neuroticism  clearly  puts  an  intelligent  plan  to  help 
her  family  at  a  disadvantage.  Mr.  L.  is  a  first-stage  tubercular 
patient  in  a  sanatorium.  He  has  a  sputum  reaction  that  irritat- 
ingly  veers  from  positive  to  negative  just  at  the  wrong  moments. 
His  recovery  will  be  complete  if  he  stays  long  enough  under 
proper  care ;  but  he  is  at  times  technically  able  to  work,  and  has  al- 
ready been  harassed  by  his  wife  into  coming  home  to  do  so,  with  the 
result  that  his  cure  has  been  delayed  many  months.  It  is  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  this,  and  to  give  Carmine  a  chance  to  escape 
as  much  as  possible  from  his  mother's  nagging  and  shifting  of  the 
household  responsibilities  to  his  shoulders,  that  we  are  mainly 
working. 

Carmine's  melancholy  and  listless  attitude  was  so  pronounced 
that  we  feared  he  would  become  unbalanced.  A  friendly  visitor 
could  make  no  headway  on  account  of  the  mother's  attitude.  Car- 
mine's participation  in  games,  when  he  could  be  induced  to  play 
at  all,  was  merely  perfunctory.  It  seemed  a  hopeless  situation, 
when  at  last  a  chance  was  found  for  him  to  go  away  for  two 
months  on  a  farm.  With  two  other  boys  his  own  age  he  picked 
berries  and  did  light  chores.  The  effect  was  magic, — almost  too 
magic  perhaps,  for  the  listless  Carmine  came  back  so  full  of  "pep" 
that  his  awakened  energies  have  been  urging  him  to  frequent 
"hookies"  from  school.  There  is  nothing  vicious  about  him 
His  stolen  time  is  usually  spent  in  exploration  of  some  sort,  and 
we  feel  that  his  last  state  is  better  than  his  first.  We  are  making 
every  effort  to  have  the  farm  periods  as  frequent  as  possible. 

The  worker  who  had  Fred,  Salvatore  and  Carmine  in  charge 
earned  of  some  of  the  difficulties  in  getting  a  play-outlet  properly 
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individualized ;  but  it  was  not  until  she  met  Jimmie  that  she  fully 
realized  what  a  serious  business  recreation  may  become.  This 
boy's  generalship  in  maneuvering  his  backward  Italian  family  into 
ambition  and  recreation — incidentally  making  citizens,  big  and 
little,  of  them  all — is  a  tale  for  Myra  Kelly's  pen.  Of  course,  th« 
visitor  did  stand  on  the  side  lines  making  motions,  but  it  was  the 
boy's  grim  determination  that  finally  landed  them  into  American- 
ism. 

When  we  first  knew  Jimmie  he  was  an  unprepossessing  boy  of 
fourteen,  rather  backward  in  school  and  with  a  shiftiness  of  eye 
that  made  our  visitor  feel  that  unless  she  linked  him  up  with  the 
Boy  Scouts  or  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  immediately  he  was  headed  for 
perdition.  Jimmie  listened  with  politeness  to  her  praise  of  these 
organizations,  and  after  due  thought  decided  that  if  they  could 
put  him  in  the  way  of  learning  something  about  electricity  he 
would  join.  This  was  the  first  time  that  we  learned  of  the  ambi- 
tion which  so  influenced  his  family.  Our  visitor  dug  out  a  scout 
troop  where  some  electrical  instruction  was  given  on  Friday  nights. 
Membership  was  offered  to  the  boy,  but  he  politely  and  regretfully 
wrote:  "I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Friday  is  my  busy  day,  because 
Saturday  is  the  Sabbath  for  the  Jews,  and  I  make  good  business 
shinning  their  shoes,  and  usually  I  am  busy  until  7:30  or  8. 
When  I  graduate  from  school,  then  I  will  join,  because  my  night 
time  will  be  given  to  study." 

By  dint  of  hard  work,  he  did  eventually  graduate  from 
school.  A  job  was  found  for  him,  which  it  was  supposed  he  took. 
In  about  three  weeks'  time  his  mother — a  totally  un-Americanized 
Italian  woman — complained  that  Jimmie  was  bringing  home  two 
dollars  less  than  the  visitor  said  he  would  earn.  Jimmie  was  ques- 
tioned about  this,  and  it  transpired  that  he  was  attending  high 
school  during  the  day  and  working  early  mornings  and  after 
school,  earning  only  two  dollars  less  than  a  full-fledged  day's  work 
would  bring.  His  course  would  last  two  years  and  would  fit  him 
for  electrical  engineering.  Our  interest,  of  course,  increased  as  he 
continued  the  course.  He  worked  very  hard,  but  always  found 
enough  time  to  come  to  our  visitor  about  his  younger  brother 
Tony's  school  record,  and  to  help  Tony  with  his  lessons  when 
things  were  going  badly. 

At  last,  his  course  finished,  he  went  proudly  to  the  navy  yard 
for  a  job.  He  qualified  in  every  way,  but  alas !  he  had  been  born 
in  Italy  and  his  father  had  only  taken  our  first  papers.  There  was 
a  way  out,  but  to  anyone  but  Jimmie  it  must  have  seemed  hope- 
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less  indeed.  It  meant  that  Jimmie's  poor  old  ignorant  mother, 
who  could  not  even  read  and  write  her  own  language,  must  learn 
to  write  some  English  and  answer  in  English  some  awful  ques- 
tions about  something  called  "The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 

Nothing  daunted,  Jimmie  set  about  teaching  her  to  do  this. 
A  book  giving  all  the  necessary  questions  and  answers  was  pro- 
cured, and  one  had  visions  of  Jimmie  taking  the  poor  old  lady 
literally  by  the  back  of  the  neck  and  buckling  her  down  to  that 
"Kelly  Book"  to  learn  both  question  and  answer  by  rote.  Besides 
working  hard  himself,  Jimmie  corralled  all  other  possible  energy 
for  the  task.  He  sent  frequent  bulletins  as  to  progress  to  our 
office,  and  we  all  found  ourselves  working  overtime.  The  young 
ones  at  home  worked  by  day,  Jimmie  worked  by  night,  and  the 
priest  worked  on  Sunday,  for  the  mother  was  packed  off  to  a 
church  where  she  would  at  least  hear  the  sound  of  English. 
Jimmie  welcomed  our  visiting  dietitian,  not  on  dietary  lines,  but 
because  her  Italian  was  nil  and  her  English  fluent. 

At  last  the  day  arrived.  James  went  down  to  the  court  with 
his  mother,  but  was  excluded  from  the  room  where  the  examina- 
tion took  place.  There  was  a  great  crowd,  the  day  was  hot,  the 
judge  was  tired,  and  without  James  the  mother  was  nervous.  She 
wade  one  little  slip,  and  as  James  bitterly  told  us,  "The  judge 
queered  the  whole  thing." 

This  meant  six  months  more  of  study  and  teaching,  lest  she 
forget.  Again  Jimmie  went  at  the  task,  and  at  the  end  of  six 
months  she  passed  and  was  made  a  citizen.  Then  James  got  his 
navy  yard  job. 

The  last  entry  in  the  case  history  says:  "Mary  and  her 
mother  still  attend  the  classes  at  the  church  and  enjoy  them;  the 
mother  wants  to  learn  English  better,  and  plans  to  go  to  night 
school.  The  children  are  availing  themselves  of  the  library,  and 
reading  aloud  to  the  mother.  James  has  decided  that  Mary  shall 
go  to  high  school  in  the  fall  for  at  least  six  months.  He  would 
like  her  then  to  go  to  a  training  school  at  a  hospital,  so  as  to 
become  a  trained  children's  nurse.  He  has  discontinued  evening 
school,  but  occasionally  goes  to  the  neighborhood  club  or  the 
movies  with  the  younger  boys,  over  whom  he  exercises  a  close 
supervision."  Undoubtedly  he  is  cogitating  plans  for  them  and 
we  are  awaiting  developments. 

The  visitor  is  very  humble  as  to  her  part  in  all  this,  but  she 
likes  to  flatter  herself  that  she  perhaps  started  it. 
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Besides  their  value  to  develop  the  idea  of  team  work,  relay 
races  and  games  have  other  qualities  which  make  them  a  valuable 
play  activity.  In  case  of  the  vigorous  running  relays,  following 
each  individual  child's  participation  there  is  a  period  of  rest 
before  his  turn  comes  again.  But  during  this  period  there  is  no 
lag  in  interest  because  the  game  is  not  over ;  he  has  the  success  of 
the  others  to  watch.  Both  simple  and  complex  relay  races  con- 
tinue to  interest  the  older  children,  and  whenever  interest  lags  a 
relay  race  will  revive  it.  There  are  hundreds  of  relays  known 
to  all  play  leaders  trained  in  physical  recreation.  It  is  worth  any 
play  leader's  time  to  introduce  frequently  relays  that  take  some 
preparation  such  as  an  umbrella  or  suitcase  relay,  obstacle  relays 
adapted  to  the  playground  apparatus  and  the  "properties"  one  can 
procure.  The  play  leader  should  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  de- 
vise new  relays. 

C*    1        d  S'n  ^e    m^sce^aneous    circle    games    and    singing 

ing  Games  and  games  that  we  used  are  known  to  all  trained 
Folk  Dances  pjay  jea(iers.  However,  we  had  individual  cli- 

maxes and  turns  for  some  of  our  games,  such  as  collecting  for- 
feits to  be  redeemed  by  apparatus  penalties.  We  added  excite- 
ment to  the  Farmer  in  the  Dell  by  having  the  "cheese"  try  to 
break  through  the  ring  and,  having  done  so,  to  run  as  fast 
as  possible  to  a  distant  part  of  the  playground  with  the  others 
in  wild  pursuit.  (We  excepted,  of  course,  the  two  who  had 
allowed  him  to  escape.)  The  one  who  tagged  him  became 
"cheese"  for  the  next  game.  All  the  active  games  were  made 
as  vigorous  as  possible  to  satisfy  the  big-muscle  needs  of  the 
children  and  to  make  certain  that  there  was  a  change  from  the 
quieter  periods  of  sand  court  and  story  play. 

The  folk  dances  were  used  among  the  older  girls  in  the 
same  way  that  singing  games  are  used  among  the  children.  The 
tunes  were  hummed  except  on  rainy  days  when  we  went  to  the 
Refectory  Building  near  the  playground  and  used  the  piano. 
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While  one  always  finds  some  of  the  older  boys 

Standcourt  Play  ancj  -nfa  modeling  objects  requiring  skill  such 
a  Unique  Feature 

as    automobiles    and    motor  boats,    the  smaller 

children  usually  only  "play  in  the  sand."  They  dig  wells,  fill  them 
with  water  from  the  pool,  bury  their  feet  and  build  "houses"  which 
are  really  little  tent-like  mounds.  This  sort  of  play  for  babies  and 
children  up  to  five  or  six  is  constructive  in  that  it  represents  ex- 
perimental sense  training  in  handling,  weighing,  feeling,  sifting  and 
pouring.  But  for  the  children  of  six  and  over,  if  the  play  is  di- 
rected, the  sandcourt  offers  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  imagina- 
tive and  dramatic  expression.  We  encouraged  the  building  of 
miscellaneous  original  objects  requiring  skill  which  we  found  the 
older  boys  making  at  odd  times  of  day.  But  during  the  sandcourt 
period  we  suggested  themes  to  them.  Some  of  these  themes  were 
familiar  stories. 

The  modeling  was  in  reality  social  and  cooperative  play. 
There  was  something  for  each  one  to  do.  In  the  story  of  AH 
Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves,  for  example,  the  older  boys'  interest 
was  caught  in  reproducing  the  robbers'  cave.  They  filled  it  with 
treasures  and  jewels  of  colored  paper,  tinfoil,  colored  berries  and 
other  bright  objects.  Older  boys  planned  and  built  the  curious  old 
Arabian  city  with  its  mosques  and  minarets,  its  shops  and  market 
centers  and  the  winding  streets  through  which  the  robber  was  to 
wander  in  his  search  for  the  home  of  AH  Baba.  To  do  all  of 
this  they  had  recourse  to  illustrations  of  this  story  in  our  books 
and  in  other  books  at  home.  While  the  story  was  "building,"  the 
older  girls  costumed  the  sandcourt  dolls.  We  used  tiny  penny 
dolls  which  we  found  in  the  toy  section  of  a  downtown  de- 
partment store.  There  was  a  gorgeous  "Cassim"  in  red  trousers 
and  turban,  yellow  coat  and  silver  belt.  "Mrs.  Cassim"  was  at- 
tired in  a  costume  equally  splendid,  while  in  the  beginning  of  the 
story  the  brother  of  AH  Baba  and  his  wife  were  modestly  clothed 
to  suit  their  humbler  life.  The  "robbers"  wore  long  capes,  snug 
turbans  and  fierce  looking  beards  (bits  of  cotton  dipped  in  ink). 
They  carried  formidable  swords  cut  from  cardboard.  These  rob- 
bers were  mounted  upon  donkeys.  To  represent  the  latter  we 
used  tiny  mounds  of  sand  which  some  smaller  boys  had  molded 
near  the  cave  door.  Two  dolls  represented  "Mormianna,"  the 
faithful  slave  girl,  one  in  the  costume  of  a  servant  and  one  as 
she  appears  in  the  costume  of  an  oriental  dancer. 

Many  of  these  same  dolls  were  used  again  in  the  story  of 
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Joseph  and  his  brethren.  Those  who  were  robbers  in  the  story  of 
AH  Baba  were  the  merchants  of  the  caravan  in  the  second  story. 
Jacob  wore  a  venerable  white  beard  of  cotton.  To  make  Joseph's 
coat  of  many  colors,  we  arranged  a  cape  effect,  pasting  colored 
bits  of  paper  on  the  pattern.  This  story  had  great  possibilities 
for  sandcourt  building.  There  was  Palestine  with  its  wheat  fields 
and  the  shocks  of  grain.  There  was  the  caravan.  There  was 
Egypt  with  its  Nile,  the  Pyramids,  the  Sphinx  and  the  great  desert 
beyond.  There  was  Pharoah's  palace,  a  work  in  itself  with  its 
many  rooms  and  high  pillars ;  its  courtyard  and  fountains. 

Some  of  the  same  dolls  were  used  again  in  such  stories  as 
Cinderella,  Sleeping  Beauty,  Snow  White  and  the  Dwarfs  and 
other  fairy  stories.  In  each  case  some  new  characters  had  to  be 
represented  until  there  was  on  hand  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
of  these  character  "sandcourt"  dolls. 

Interest  in  costuming  these  dolls  increased  as  we  developed  the 
building  in  the  sand  court.  The  dolls  were  too  tiny  to  be  sewed 
for,  but  paper  costumes  were  pasted  in  place  and  there  was  no 
Oriental  costume  too  elaborate  to  be  reproduced  in  bits  of  bright 
colored  or  gold  paper  and  silver  tinfoil.  They  made  crowns  of 
tinfoil,  white  beards  for  kings  and  patriarchs  of  cotton,  and  fe- 
rocious beards  for  giants  and  robbers  of  cotton  dipped  in  ink. 

We  were  fortunate  in  finding  penny  dolls  about  two  inches 
high,  which,  tiny  as  they  were,  had  wigs  of  curly  natural  hair. 
But  other  than  that  some  of  the  wigs  were  blonde  and  some  were 
brunette,  the  dolls  looked  much  alike  and  to  give  them  character 
was  rather  a  work  of  art.  The  girls  removed  the  wigs  from  some 
of  the  dolls  and  with  the  addition  of  a  turban  or  cap  gave  a  close 
shaven  and  masculine  effect.  With  others  they  substituted  cotton 
for  the  wigs. 

One  of  the  girls  created  a  most  beautiful  Sleeping  Beauty  and 
Cinderella  out  of  one  of  the  blonde-wigged  dolls,  which  was  like 
all  the  others,  before  transformed.  She  took  one  of  the  discarded 
wigs,  pulled  the  curls  out  until  they  were  long  and  added  them  to 
the  wig  which  the  doll  already  had.  Over  the  point  of  "addition" 
she  pasted  a  bow  of  rose  colored  paper  to  match  a  flowing  robe  of 
rose  and  gold,  and  behold  a  royal  princess  quite  as  miraculously 
transformed  as  was  Cinderella  by  the  fairy  godmother!  Prince 
Charming  was  handsome  in  a  swagger  cape  and  sword.  In 
his  dress  costume,  his  cape  was  white  with  a  rich  blue  lining  and 
he  sported  a  jaunty,  real  feather  in  his  cap. 
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When  the  scene  had  been  built  to  represent  the  story  and  the 
characters  dressed  and  ready,  various  children  took  certain  dolls  to 
move  as  they  should  go  in  their  palaces,  streets,  and  world  built  in 
the  sand,  and  to  talk  for  them.  This  was  done  in  all  the  stories 
as  the  finishing  up  of  the  sandcourt  play.  Sometimes  when  the 
work  was  not  finished  at  the  end  of  sandcourt  hour,  we  used  the 
same  story  again  the  next  day,  keeping  in  mind  the  suggestions  for 
improvement  which  had  come  as  we  worked  the  first  time. 

Then  there  were  modern  characters  to  be  represented,  scenes 
familiar  to  the  children.  They  built  the  bathing  beach  with  the 
bath  houses  and  the  locker  rooms.  They  outlined  waves  for  the 
lake  itself  with  a  shore  line  and  beach.  They  built  piers  running 
out  into  the  lake,  light  houses  and  boats.  For  this  scene  the  dolls 
represented  both  the  variegated  throng  along  the  shore  and  the 
bathers.  Among  the  crowd  there  were,  of  course,  the  policemen 
in  their  uniforms.  Out  in  the  lifeboat  there  were  the  life-guards 
in  bathing  suits,  in  the  lake,  bathers  in  bathing  costumes,  and 
in  the  locker  rooms  were  the  attendants  in  white  uniforms. 

A  favorite  subject  was  the  building  of  a  theatre,  with  a  stage, 
seats  and  aisles  with  the  ushers  in  black  dresses  and  white  aprons, 
and  the  various  dolls  in  modern  costumes  for  audience.  On  the 
stage  the  dolls  appeared,  manipulated  by  various  children  to  repre- 
sent moving  pictures  stories  or  vaudeville  and  miscellaneous  acts, 
the  children  taking  the  parts  for  their  characters.  This  usually 
led  to  the  desire  for  a  freer  representation  than  they  could  give 
with  the  dolls  and  the  "show"  developed  into  a  series  of  acts  and 
stunts  by  the  children  themselves. 

When  the  theme  of  the  day  was  to  reproduce  the  playground 
itself,  the  apparatus  was  made  from  bits  of  strawberry  and  peach 
boxes.  Bits  of  string  made  the  swings,  while  the  playground 
slides  were  built  in  sand.  On  Bastile  Day,  we  built  the  historic 
old  tower  using  pictures  of  it  for  models.  We  discussed  the  his- 
tory of  the  Bastile  as  we  built. 

The  War  Exposition  in  Grant  Park  was  a  popular  subject  for 
many  days.  The  boys  carefully  reproduced  the  German  and 
American  trenches  which  they  had  seen  there  represented. 

While  acting  and  speaking  in  connection  with 

Dramatic  Play          the    sandcourt    play    was    of    course    dramatic 

play,  another  hour  was  given  to  a  more  active 

form  of  dramatic  play.     Frequently  the  same  stories  were  used, 

but  the  children  themselves  took  the  parts  and  the  whole  play- 
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ground  constituted  the  scene.  The  Palace  of  Snow  White's 
father  and  his  wicked  Queen  was  represented  by  the  steps  of  the 
shelter  house.  The  mountain  home  of  the  dwarfs  was  beyond  the 
bushes  which  represented  the  woods  through  which  Snow  White 
fled  from  the  huntsman  whose  mercy  gave  her  this  opportunity 
to  escape  her  jealous  stepmother.  The  sandcourt  was  the  cave  in 
the  mountains  where  the  dwarfs  dug  for  gold  and  where  they  went 
each  day  leaving  Snow  White  to  care  for  their  dwelling. 

To  give  the  others  courage,  the  children  chosen  for  the  char- 
acters the  first  time  a  story  was  played  were  usually  those  who 
were  best  suited  for  the  part.  When  the  play  was  repeated,  a 
timid  child  was  sometimes  given  an  aggressive  character,  or  a 
retiring  or  unattractive  child  was  given  the  part  of  the  admired 
princess  or  prince.  No  costumes  were  used  for  this  play;  the 
vivid  imagination  of  the  children  supplied  all  the  trappings.  These 
dramatic  plays  were  in  the  childrens'  minds,  games.  There  was 
no  thought  of  acting,  no  thought  of  stage  nor  of  audience.  Small 
children  asked  for  the  "game"  of  Red  Riding  Hood  as  they  asked 
for  Cat  and  Rat,  or  Farmer  in  the  Dell. 

In  other  years,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  an  exhibition 
program  to  close  the  summer  season  I  have  selected  some  one  of 
the  stories  thus  played,  developed  and  rehearsed  it  more  exten- 
sively and  costumed  it.  A  lovely  spot  on  the  lawn  with  thick 
shrubbery  as  a  background  was  chosen  for  the  stage,  and  parents, 
friends  and  other  people  of  the  neighborhood  were  invited  to  come 
to  see  it.  But  even  then  the  acting  was  spontaneous,  having  been 
developed  out  of  the  actual  experience  of  the  children.  They 
were  familiar  with  the  story ;  they  had  developed  the  whole 
scene  in  the  sandcourt ;  they  had  seen  the  puppet  dolls  in  costumes ; 
they  had  played  the  stories  out  themselves  freely  in  their  dramatic 
play  and  were  ready  with  a  rehearsal  to  polish  it  up  and  put  it  on 
in  a  more  attractive  way. 

Of  the  quiet  games  played  that  summer  Up 
Jenkins  and  Pomma  Wonga  played  as  relays 
were  no  doubt  the  most  popular.  Up*  Jenkins 
was  played  in  the  usual  way  with  a  penny,  counting  a  point  for 
the  side  holding  the  penny  for  every  hand  left  unturned  when 
the  penny  was  uncovered. 

Pomma  Wonga  is  an  Indian  game  of  skill,  several  sets  of 
which  we  purchased  in  the  toy  sections  of  department  stores. 
It  holds  the  interest  of  a  child  playing  alone  but  becomes  a  fasci- 
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nating  game  when  played  with  teams  of  four  to  six  on  each  team. 
When  there  were  more  children  than  this  number  to  play  in  either 
Up  Jenkins  or  Potnma  Wonga,  we  formed  new  sets  in  order  to 
avoid  long  waits  in  which  interest  is  lost. 

To  bring  in  occasional  activity  even  on  a  hot  day  we  fre- 
quently added  the  taking  of  forfeits  from  the  losers  who  must  re- 
deem them  by  paying  penalties  assigned.  These  were  usually  ap- 
paratus penalties  (see  above  under  Apparatus  Activities).  At  quiet 
game  period,  we  used  many  guessing  games  and  stunts  which  are 
used  at  indoor  parties. 

On  extremely  hot  days  it  was  always  necessary  for  the  at- 
tendant to  keep  close  watch  that  the  children  in  the  wading  pool 
did  not  "get  in  all  over."  But  he  brought  great  delight  to  their 
disappointed  hearts  by  turning  the  hose  with  which  he  kept  the 
grass  green  and  fresh,  on  the  children  who  wished  to  be  wet 
and  cool. 

(To  be  Continued) 


Pilgrim   Tercentenary   Material  for  the  South 

THE  NATIONAL  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  300TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 

FIRST  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY,  THE  MAYFLOWER    COMPACT    AND 

THE  LANDING  OF  THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS 

"The  settlers  of  Virginia  and  New  England  were  opposed  to 
each  other  in  politics,  but  they  belonged  to  one  and  the  same  stratum 
of  society,  and  in  their  personal  characteristics  they  were  of  the 
same  excellent  quality." 

From  Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors 
By  John  Fisk 

How  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  Introduced  into  Virginia  the 
First  American  Legislature  can  be  found  in  Old  Virginia  and  Her 
Neighbors  by  John  Fisk,  page  186,  volume  1.  This  will  be  found 
very  useful  for  teachers. 

In  order  to  receive  the  full  educational  benefit  which  the 
Tercentenary  offers,  preparations  for  it  should  permeate  schools, 
libraries,  colleges,  and  communities.  There  should  be  storytelling 
in  the  libraries  and  on  the  playgrounds.  Books  of  the  period 
should  be  made  easily  available  in  all  libraries.  Indian  games  and 
dances  should  be  revived,  also  the  English  dances  of  that  period, 
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including  folk  dances,  such  as  the  May-pole  Dance;  and  the  court 
dances. 

PLAYS  AND  PAGEANTS  FOR  USE  IN  COMMUNITIES,   COLLEGES    AND 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 

A  Dream  of  Gold  or  The  Settlement  of  Jamestown,  a  Pageant- 
Play  from  Dramatized  Scenes  from  American  History  by  Augusta 
Stevenson.  Excellent  for  high  school  use.  Best  obtainable  play 
of  Jamestown  settlement.  Absolutely  authentic  in  dialogue  and  ac- 
tion. Indoor  setting,  4  acts.  Screen  scenery  will  have  to  be  used 
to  indicate  the  four  different  scenes.  There  are  58  speaking  parts, 
and  about  20  extras.  In  producing  it,  a  whole  high  school  could 
best  be  used.  There  are  Indians,  Cavaliers,  settlers,  sailors. 
Each  speaking  part  is  short.  There  are  twelve  or  more  girls  as 
fine  ladies  and  wives  of  settlers ;  all  the  rest  of  the  parts  are  for 
boys.  This  pageant-play  introduces  such  characters  as :  Capt.  John 
Smith,  Pocahontas,  Powhatan,  Lord  Delaware,  Sir  Thomas  Gates, 
George  Percy,  Mrs.  Forrest.  Costumes,  Cavalier  and  Indian. 
Plays  about  \V*  hours.  Time  1606  to  1609.  Published  by  Hough- 
ton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  price  $1.25.  No  royalty 

For  Love  of  Liberty,  a  Pageant-Scene  by  Elizabeth  B.  Grimball. 
A  Tercentenary  Pageant  Scene,  to  be  acted  out-of-doors.  From 
25  to  50  participants  as  symbolic  characters,  historical  characters 
and  chorus.  This  pageant-scene  is  specially  designed  to  com- 
memorate the  First  Legislative  Assembly  in  Virginia.  The  text 
contains  full  descriptions  of  staging,  music,  costumes,  so  that  the 
scene  will  be  available  for  use  by  any  community  or  school.  Can 
be  had  in  mimeographed  form  from  Community  Service  (Incor- 
porated) 1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  price  25  cents 

Raleigh,  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean.  A  Tercentenary  Masque  by 
Frederick  H.  Koch,  written  around  the  life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
showing  his  influence  both  in  the  old  world  and  the  new.  This 
masque  is  now  being  produced  as  part  of  the  Tercentenary  Cele- 
bration in  North  Carolina.  It  has  speaking  parts  for  not  less  than 
30  people,  and  can  be  given  with  a  cast  of  from  200  to  300  players. 
It  shows  scenes  of  both  adventure  and  court  life,  with  a  fine 
chance  for  colorful  costumes.  Fine  as  the  production  of  the 
masque  is,  it  has  been  so  cleverly  arranged  that  it  can  be  produced 
for  not  more  than  $500.  It  can  be  had  in  typewritten  form  only 
For  permission  to  use,  address  the  author,  Frederick  H.  Koch, 
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University  of   North   Carolina,   Chapel  Hill,   N.   C.     Royalty  of 
$10.00  for  each  performance,  payable  to  author 
THE  CAVALIERS  IN  ENGLAND 

Allison's  Lad  from  Allison's  Lad  and  Other  Martial  Interludes 
by  Beulah  Marie  Dix.  One  act  play  for  six  men,  or  boys  of  high 
school  age.  Time  of  1648.  Scene :  a  simple  English  interior.  Rec- 
ommended by  the  Department  of  Education  at  Washington  as 
showing  a  fine  idealism  as  well  as  dramatic  strength.  The  play 
shows  the  courage  of  a  number  of  Cavaliers  when  taken  captive  by 
the  Round-heads,  and  in  especial  the  courage  of  one  young  Cav- 
alier, Allison's  Lad.  Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York 
city,  price  $1.35 

The  Captain  of  the  Gate  from  Allison's  Lad  and  Other  Martial 
Interludes  by  Beulah  Marie  Dix.  One  act  play  for  six  men,  or 
boys  of  high  school  age.  Simple  interior  setting.  A  play  of 
Cromwell's  time  showing  the  magnificient  valor  of  a  party  of 
royalists  who  would  die  rather  than  surrender.  Published  by 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  price  $1.35 
THE  SPANISH  IN  FLORIDA 

The  Fountain  of  Youth  from  Plays  of  the  Pioneers  by  C.  D. 
Mackay.  A  one  act  pageant-play  which  can  be  given  indoors  or 
outt-of-doors.  Recounts  the  search  for  the  fountain  of  youth  by 
Ponce  de  Leon  and  his  followers,  and  a  dream  he  had  while 
searching  for  the  fountain.  Six  speaking  parts — 3  men,  3  women, 
and  at  least  20  feminine  dancers.  Can  be  used  by  high  schools ; 
and  has  already  been  produced  by  numerous  Teachers'  Training 
Schools.  Harper  Bros.,  New  York  City,  price  $1.00 

PLAYS  AND  PAGEANTS  FOR  USE  IN  THE  INTERMEDIATE  AND  GRAM- 
MAR GRADES 

Indian  Ceremonial  and  Pageant  Material  can  be  found  in 
Indian  Games  and  Dances  with  Native  Songs,  by  Alice  C.  Fletcher. 
Published  by  C.  C.  Birchard  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  price  $1.00 

The  Pageant  of  Patriots  by  C.  D.  Mackay  from  Patriotic  Plays 
and  Pageants.  This  is  an  outdoor  pageant  in  which  from  200  to 
500  school  children  can  be  used.  It  deals  with  scenes  from  the 
youth  of  Pocahontas,  Captain  John  Smith,  George  Washington, 
Daniel  Boone.  Full  directions  for  costuming,  music,  and  dances. 
Each  of  the  pageant  episodes  can  be  used  as  a  separate  one-act 
play  if  so  desired.  Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York, 
price  $1.35.  No  royalty 
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The  Road  to  Tomorrow,  a  pageant  by  Josephine  Thorp  design- 
ed to  celebrate  the  Tercentenary.  Can  be  given  indoors  or  out- 
of-doors.  Twenty-tjhree  main  speaking  characters,  and  at  least  20  ex- 
tras. Valuable  in  that  boys  and  girls  may  be  used  as  these  characters 
interchangeably.  Splendid  opportunity  for  pretty  dances  and  in- 
expensive symbolic  costumes.  Full  directions  accompany  the  text. 
Contains  such  characters  as  The  Spirit  of  Yesterday,  The  Spirit 
of  Our  Nation,  The  Year  1620,  The  Year  1920.  Can  be  had  in 
mimeographed  form  from  The  Women's  Press,  600  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  price  35c 

White  Aprons  by  Anna  M.  Lutkenhouse  and  Margaret  Knox, 
from  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin's  story  of  that  name,  to  be  found  in 
Story  and  Play  Readers,  volume  III,  (8th  year).  This  play  has 
its  scenes  in  the  late  Cavalier  period  in  Virginia.  Its  story  deals 
with  Bacon's  Rebellion  and  the  burning  of  Jamestown.  It  is  ex- 
cellent for  grammar  grades.  Six  boys,  3  girls  for  speaking  parts, 
at  least  20  extras.  Seven  scenes,  indoor  and  outdoor.  As  these  scenes 
are  very  short,  reversible  screen  scenery  should  be  used ;  brown  on 
one  side  and  forest  green  on  the  other.  When  an  indoor  scene  is  be- 
ing used,  turn  the  brown  side  of  the  screen  toward  the  audience; 
when  an  outside  scene  is  being  used  turn  the  green  side  toward 
the  audience.  These  screens  should  be  hinged  just  as  Japanese 
screens  are  and  should  be  firmly  covered  with  brown  and  green 
burlap  or  denim.  Published  by  the  Century  Co.,  New  York  City, 
price  $1.20.  No  royalty 

COSTUMES 

For  costumes  see  Montgomery's  and  Eggleston's  Illustrated 
Histories  of  the  United  States.  See  also  the  illustrated  edition  of 
Mary  Johnston's  To  Have  and  to  Hold.  Invaluable  for  court  cos- 
tumes, Indian  costumes,  settlers'  costumes  and  sailors'  costumes  is 
the  Illustrated  Story  of  Pocahontas  by  E.  Boyd  Smith  to  be  found  in 
most  libraries.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

RECITATIONS 

Pocahontas  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  to  be  found  in 
Thackeray's  complete  works,  or  in  Poems  of  American  History 
edited  by  Burton  Stevenson.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  First  American  Sailors  by  Wallace  Rice.  The  first  four 
verses  only  to  be  found  on  page  35  of  Poems  of  American  History, 
edited  by  Burton  Stevenson. 
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A  reference  to  Powhatan  is  made  in  a  stirring  poem  called  Dust 
of  the  Plains  by  William  Rose  Benet,  to  be  found  in  the  Century 
Magazine  for  March,  1920. 

For  spirited  recitations  for  boys  of  high  school  ages  with  sweep, 
fire  and  swing,  see  Songs  of  the  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  by 
Walter  Thornbury,  to  be  found  in  his  poetical  works  or  in  any 
complete  collection  or  anthology  of  nineteenth  century  English 
poetry.  The  three  best  of  these  are  Sally  from  Coventry,  The  Cav- 
alier's Escape  and  The  Three  Scars. 

"FivE  FOOT  BOOKSHELF"  THAT  WILL  BE  USEFUL  TO  TEACHERS 

Barnaby  Lee  by  Richard  Bennett.  Century  Company,  New 
York  City,  (juvenile) 

Big  John  Baldwin  by  Vance  Wilson.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York  City 

History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools  by  Frank  A.  Hill. 
Houghton,  MifHin  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

John  O' Jamestown  by  Vaughn  Kester  (out  of  print  but  can  be 
found  in  most  libraries) 

Mistress  Brent  by  Lucy  M.  Thurston.  Scribners,  New  York 
City 

My  Lady  Pochahontas  by  J.  E.  Cook.  Houghton,  MifHin  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors  by  John  Fisk.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sir  Christopher  by  Maud  (Wilder  Goodwin.  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Stories  of  American  Explorers  by  William  F.  Gordy,  Scrib- 
ners, New  York  City,  (juvenile) 

The  Story  of  Pocahontas  by  E.  Boyd  Smith.  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  (juvenile) 

To  Have  and  to  Hold  by  Mary  Johnston.  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MATERIAL  FOR  STORY-TELLING 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold  by  James  Baldwin.  American 
Book  Co.,  New  York  City 

Stories  of  Our  Country  by  James  Johonnot.  American  Book 
Co.,  New  York  City 
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THE  COMMUNITY  CENTER 

By  L.  J.  Hanifan,  State  Supervisor  of  Rural  Schools,  West  Virginia.  Pub- 
lished by  Silver,  Burdette  and  Company,  New  York 

The  continued  demand  for  the  author's  earlier  pamphlet,  A  Handbook 
for  Community  Meetings  at  Rural  Schoolhouses,  led  the  editor  of  Teacher 
Training  Series,  W.  W.  Charters,  to  ask  Mr.  Hanifan  to  prepare  a  more 
comprehensive  volume  on  the  subject.  While  sufficient  theory  is  included 
to  explain  the  present  need  of  and  widespread  interest  in  the  rural  com- 
munity center  in  the  public  school,  the  book  chiefly  devotes  itself  to  activities 
and  method  of  procedure,  most  of  the  suggestions  based  on  work  which 
has  actually  been  successfully  carried  on. 

While  written  largely  with  the  teacher  or  the  teacher-to-be  in  mind 
the  book  is  yet  adequate  for  use  by  all  sorts  of  rural  leaders. 

PUBLIC  PROGRAMS 

Compiled  by  Alfred  Arvold,  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Fargo, 
North  Dakota.  Season  of  Nineteen  Hundred  Eighteen  and  Nine- 
teen 

The  actual  programs  of  gatherings  held  at  the  Agricultural  College 
of  North  Dakota  are  bound  together  into  an  attractive  booklet  forming 
a  veritable  mine  of  suggestion  for  rural  entertainments.  While  pro- 
grams of  Country  Life  Conferences,  Commencements  and  Community 
Smgs  are  given,  interest  in  a  book  bearing  the  name  of  Alfred  Arvold 
naturally  centers  in  the  productions  of  the  Little  County  Theatre. 

In  addition  to  the  plays  given  on  these  programs  there  is  also  a  list  of 
fifty  one-act  plays,  seventy-five  plays  of  more  than  one  act,  declamations, 
debate  subjects  and  reference  books. 

GOING  AFOOT 

By  Bayard  H.  Cristy.  Published  by  Association  Press,  347  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  Price,  $1.35 

This  delightful  little  book  successfully  combines  the  practical  matters 
of  how  to  walk  and  what  to  wear,  and  where  to  walk,  and  how  to  map  your 
journey  with  a  true  poetic  feeling  for  the  joys  of  the  open  road.  This  latter 
flowers  in  the  selected  descriptions  of  certain  tours  of  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tain Club,  the  Green  Mountain  Club  and  other  famous  American  walking  clubs. 

PUBLIC  PROVISION  FOR  RECREATION 

By  Rowland  Haynes  and  Stanley  P.  Davies.  Published  by  the  Cleve- 
land Foundation  Committee,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Price,  twenty-five 
cents 

Cooperation  of  experts  makes  this  little  volume  an  unusual  one.  "The 
general  plan  and  the  standards  of  space  measurements  for  playground  pur- 
poses were  worked  put  by  Mr.  Haynes.  The  arrangement  of  the  material 
and  the  _ actual  writing  were  done  by  Mr.  Davies.  Each  playground  and 
community  center  was  examined  from  the  standpoint  of  a  practical  ad- 
ministrator by  Harold  O.  Berg."  The  maps  were  drawn  by  E.  A.  Rug- 
gles,  of  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art.  The  chapter  on  the  Library  was 
prepared  with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Linda  A.  Eastman  and  the  Staff 
of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

As  in  other  cities  one  of  the  first  recommendations  based  on  a  study 
of  the  playgrounds  is  that  "the  first  thing  for  Cleveland  to  do  is  to  use 
the  play  space  it  has."  "Cleveland  needs  twice  as  many  leaders  as  at  pres- 
ent employed,  five  times  as  long,  or  about  ten  times  as  much  leadership 
as  now." 

Cleveland's  rather  unusual  development  of  school  gardens  before  and 
especially  during  the  war  is  noted  and  it  is  urged  that  the  work  be  not 
permitted  to  fall  off. 

One  little  experience  related  by  the  library  holds  a  mine  of  meaning 
for  recreation  workers.  A  little  Italian  girl  said:  "Every  night  we  gather 
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around  the  kitchen  stove,  we  all  put  up  our  feet  and  then  my  mother, 
she  tells  about  the  saints,  and  my  father,  he  tells  about  Italy,  and  they 
talk  Italian,  but  I  tell  the  library  stories  and  talk  English  just  like  you." 

COMMERCIAL  RECREATION 
Published  by  the  Cleveland  Foundation  Committee,  Cleveland,  Ohio.    Price, 

twenty-five  cents 

This  report  is  one  of  the  seven  sections  of  the  Recreation  Survey  of 
Cleveland.  A  large  part  of  the  data  was  collected  in  1917  by  Miss  Charlotte 
Rumbold,  who  wrote  the  first  draft  for  the  report  on  the  basis  of  an  out- 
line worked  out  in  conference  with  Allen  T.  Burns  and  Rowland  Haynes. 
After  the  work  had  been  interrupted  by  the  war,  Dr.  Raymond  Moley  re- 
vised the  material,  bringing  it  down  to  date  and  re-wrote  the  text.  The 
Survey  has  not  taken  the  attitude  that  there  is  anything  inherently  objec- 
tionable in  the  so-called  "commercialization"  of  recreation.  "It  recognizes 
that  under  present  conditions  commercial  recreation  has  a  large  and  legiti- 
mate place  in  the  sum  of  Cleveland's  recreation  agencies."  Having  recog- 
nized the  legitimate  place  of  commercial  recreation  in  the  the  city,  the  Sur- 
vey interests  itself  in  ascertaining  the  quantity  and  quality,  the  regulation 
and  what  may  be  learned  by  private  and  public  .recreation  from  the  experi- 
ences of  commercial  recreation.  Moving  Pictures,  Billiard  Rooms  and 
Bowling  Alleys,  Coffee  Houses  and  Saloons,  Commercial  Amusement  Parks, 
The  Baseball  Club,  Lake  Excursions,  Burlesque  Theatres  are  discussed, 
present  conditions  outlined  and  suggestions  for  improvement  made. 

SUBSTITUTES  FOR  THE  SALOON 

By  Raymond  Calkins,  An  Investigation  Originally  made  for  the  Committee 
of  Fifty.  Second  Edition  revised  with  an  Introduction  by  Francis 
G.  Peabody.  Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston  and 
New  York.  Price,  $1.75 

The  text  of  this  volume  is  reprinted  as  it  originally  appeared,  but  new 
appendices  have  been  added,  containing  fresh  and  important  information 
upon  different  aspects  of  the  problem.  The  preface  which  discusses  the 
complete  failure  of  the  saloon  to  weed  out  the  evil  and  keep  the  good, 
as  seemed  a  legitimate  hope  at  the  time  of  the  original  publication  of  the 
volume  and  the  new  point  of  view  forced  by  the  successful  substitution 
of  recreation  for  vicious  activities  for  the  American  soldiers  in  the  Great 
War,  was  published  in  the  The  Playground.  Appendix  I  gives  Landmarks 
in  the  History  of  Prohibition  in  the  United  States;  II,  A  New  Synthesis 
after  The  Saloon;  III,  Prohibition  and  Social  Hygiene;  IV,  The  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association;  V,  Prohibition  and  the  Church;  VI,  The  Mo- 
tion Picture  Theater  as  a  Saloon  Substitute.  The  cumulative  effect  is  to 
give  new  heart  to  those  who  realize  that  "A  substitute  for  the  saloon  is  a 
challenge  not  to  kindly  sentiment  only,  but  to  intelligence,  ingenuity  and 
good  sense." 

NEW  IDEALS  IN  THE  PLANNING  OF  CITIES,  TOWNS  AND 

VILLAGES 
By  John  Nolen,  Town  and  City  Planner.     Published  by  the  American  City 

Bureau,  New  York  City 

This  book,  prepared  as  one  of  a  series  for  the  A.  E.  F.  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Citizenship,  Army  Educational  Commission,  gives  succinctly  the 
fundamental  principles  involved  in  modern  town  and  city  planning.  As 
in  previous  work,  Mr.  Nolen  gives  recognition  to  the  recreation  needs  of 
the  community.  "One  of  the  chief  problems  of  the  landscape  architect 
or  park  planner  is  to  make  these  parks  available  and  useful  to  great  num- 
bers of  people  without  destroying  the  natural  appearance  of  their  scenery, 
the  main  purpose  for  which  they  have  been  created.  The  conviction  is 
steadily  spreading  in  the  United  States  that  a  city  needs  not  only  to  pro- 
vide itself  with  each  class  or  type  of  recreation  grounds  but  that  these 
grounds  in  their  main  or  general  features  should  be  outlined,  acquired, 
and  developed  as  a  system,  each  part  having  relation  to  every  other  part.' 
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Spalding  Gymnasium 

and 

Playground  Apparatus 

When  contemplating  in- 
stalling a  gymnasium  or 
adding  to  present  equip- 
ment, write  to  our  gym- 
nasium contract  depart- 
ment, or  the  nearest 
SPALDING  Store.  Our 
many  years'  experience 
manufacturing  gymnas- 
ium and  playground  ap- 
paratus has  especially 
fitted  us  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems that  inevitably  arise. 

Catalogue  on  request 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 

STORES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
OF  THE  U.  S.  and  CANADA. 

Gymnasium  Contract  Dep't. 
Chicopee,  Mass. 


PAGEANTS 
AVAILABLE 


There  may  now  be  secured 
at  the  office  of  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of 
America  four  pageants  which  are 
attracting  much  favorable  at- 
tention. 

1.  Faith  of  Our   Fathers.     A 

Pilgrim  Tercentenary  Pag- 
eant by  Annie  Russell  Marble. 

(The  first  part  of  the  pageant 
deals  with  the  Pilgrims,  giving  a 
picture  of  the  times  and  a  scene 
describing  the  first  Thanksgiv- 
ing, which  makes  the  pageant 
particularly  adapted  for  use  at 
the  Thanksgiving  season.  Part 
two  depicts  a  more  modern  scene, 
dealing  with  the  Faith  of  Our 
Fathers  in  modern  times.  There 
are  especially  fine  choruses  used 
throughout,  set  to  authentic 
music  of  Pilgrim  times.) 

2.  For  Liberty  and  the  Rights 

of  Men,  by  Elizabeth  B. 
Grimball. 

(This  pageant— Scene— prepared 
for  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary,  is 
especially  designed  to  commem- 
orate the  first  Legislative  Assem- 
bly in  Virginia.  From  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  peopleparticipateas 
symbolic  characters,  historical 
characters  and  chorus.  The  text 
contains  full  descriptions  for 
staging,  music  and  costumes.) 

3.  The  New  Era.     A  pageant 

of  patriotism  and  reconstruc- 
tion— written  by  the  Outdoor 
Players  of  Peterboro,  New 
Hampshire. 

(This  pageant  has  been  designed 
to  fill  the  need  for  a  pageant  of 
the  Reconstruction  Period  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  the  use 
of  leisure  time.; 

4.  A  Memorial  Day  Pageant, 

by  Josephine  Thorp. 
(Veterans  of  the  Civil,  Spanish, 
and  World  War  are  all  intro- 
duced into  this  pageant  for 
which  a  stage  plan  is  given  and 
definite  suggestions  made  for 
music  and  costuming.) 


Copies  of  these  pageants  may  be 
secured  at  the  office  of  the  As- 
sociation, 1  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City,  at  25  cents  each. 
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Community  Music 

Anything  more  practical  than  the  hand  book  on  Community  Music  now 
ready  for  distribution  will  be  difficult  to  secure,  and  the  definiteness  of  this 
booklet  will  commend  it  to  practical  workers. 

How  to  organize  a  community  for  community  music;  suggestions  for  mak- 
ing a  musical  survey  by  a  community  and  for  conducting  community  sings; 
material  on  training  schools  for  volunteer  song  leaders;  the  selection  of 
music  and  all  the  details  which  go  into  the  planning  of  a  community  music 
program,  together  with  suggestions  for  folk  songs  and  dances  are  to  be  found 
in  this  booklet  published  by  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  1  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Price  $  .50 
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The  foundation  of  character  is  laid  in  childhood 
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shape  growing  children  into  men  and  women 
who  will  be  a  credit  to  the  community  from 
which  they  sprang. 
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equipment  best  suited  to  withstand  both  the  use  and  abuse  to 
which  it  is  put. 
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The  World  at  Play 


Attention  of  Americanizers 
— Joseph  Lee  writes:  One 
evening  in  a  certain  town  in 
Pennsylvania  some  Sicilians 
who  had  a  wicked  feud  with 
another  group  insisted  on  es- 
corting a  young  woman  com- 
munity organizer  who  had 
been  paying  them  a  visit, 
down  the  mountain  path  at 
night  after  the  citizenship 
class,  "because  there  are  bad 
men  on  the  mountain." 
Reaching  the  village,  they  dif- 
fidently but  courteously  hand- 
ed her  fifteen  cents:  "Please, 
teacher,  for  ice  cream  for 
you." 

What  is  the  good  of  having 
a  head-on  collision  with  such 
people?  They  have  their 
feuds;  everybody  had  feuds  a 
few  years  ago  as  we  measure 
man's  residence  upon  this 
planet.  The  feud  is  in  its  es- 
sence the  recognition  of  a 
moral  obligation  to  avenge  a 
wrong.  It  needs  to  be  met 
not  by  its  own  method  of 
physical  force  alone  but  by 
explanation — Behold  I  show 
you  a  more  excellent  way — 
the  duty  which  the  feudist 
recognizes  has  been  taken 


over  by  the  state.  But  the 
people  who  escorted  that 
young  organizer  down  the 
mountain  to  protect  her  from 
bad  men  and  collected  the  fif- 
teen cents  for  ice  cream  for 
her  were  not  a  kind  of  people 
we  can  afford  to  hate. 

Baseball  and  Americaniza- 
tion— Joseph  Lee  writes  in  the 
Boston  Herald: 

"Apart  from  lessons  on  the 
life  and  character  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  effective  instru- 
ment of  Americanization, 
hitherto,  has  been  baseball. 
The  English  language  is  good, 
if  it  is  not  rammed  down  a 
man's  throat  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding out  of  it,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  constitution 
is  inocuous  if  reverence  for 
the  letter  on  the  part  of  our 
more  zealous  Americanizers  is 
not  too  profusely  illustrated 
by  their  practical  disregard  of 
it  in  spirit. 

"But  knowledge  of  English 
and  of  the  constitution  is  at 
best  a  means  of  induction  into 
American  life  and  conscious- 
ness; baseball  is  the  thing  it- 
self. 

"To  swat  the  ball  with  two 
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down  and  the  bases  full,  to 
successfully  pursue  the  whisk- 
ered grounder  (even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  splitting  one's  in- 
finitive in  the  process),  to  cut 
off  the  flower  of  insurgent 
hope  at  the  domestic  thresh- 
old— these  are  experiences  in 
which  all  America  participates 
and  in  the  burning-in  of 
which  upon  the  consciousness 
the  privilege  of  full  fellowship 
is  received. 

"Language  and  constitu- 
tions may  predispose,  but  a 
touch  of  baseball  makes  the 
whole  world  kin. 

"Therefore  long  live  base- 
ball and  may  participation 
wait  on  appetite  and  member- 
ship on  both.  And  may  the 
experience  in  increasing  meas- 
ure be  personal,  on  park  and 
playground  and  spare  lot  and 
in  the  street;  for  citizenship 
cannot  be  vicariously  en- 
joyed." 

Psychologically  S  o  u  n  d. — 
Says  The  New  York  Times 
editorially : 

"After  centuries  of  Puritan- 
ism the  world  is  realizing  that 
the  worst  thing  for  the  morals 
of  the  young  is  to  suppress 
their  vital  impulses,  that  the 
best  thing  is  to  give  them  a 
normal,  wholesome  and,  if 
possible,  a  beautiful  express- 
ion. This  gleam  of  sanity 
was  the  inspiration  of  the  war 
camp  recreation  movement,  and 


it  resulted  in  a  vast  moral 
betterment — and  doubtless  in 
no  little  economic  gain." 

Everyman's  Clubs. — Here 
race  meets  race,  labor  meets 
business  man,  buddy  meets 
buddy, — all  on  the  footing  of 
mere  men.  That  is  why  they 
are  called  Everyman's  Clubs. 
There  are  fifteen  of  them  in 
operation  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Catholic  War 
Council. 

Everyman's  Club  provides  a 
place  for  the  man  who  is  tem- 
porarily out  of  work,  for  the 
man  stopping  in  town  for  a 
short  while.  It  is  also  a  place 
where  ex-service  men  are 
found,  for  here  they  have 
what  was  offered  in  the  serv- 
ice clubs,  reading  and  writing 
facilities  and  entertainment. 

In  charge  of  each  club  is  a 
secretary  in  whose  hands  is 
the  business  management  and 
the  direction  of  all  hospitality 
and  recreation.  However, 
most  of  the  latter  is  left  to  the 
inclination  of  the  men  them- 
selves. The  club  rooms  are 
equipped  with  lounging 
chairs,  reading  matter  of  all 
description  is  available,  free 
stationery  is  provided,  and 
such  games  as  checkers  and 
chess  are  played  continually. 
The  men  are  allowed  to  smoke 
at  their  will,  talk  friend  to 
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foe  and  say  anything  they  like 
provided  it  does  not  reflect  on 
the  club  in  any  unfair  way. 

Prompt  assistance  is  given 
to  men  seeking  jobs.  There 
is  an  employment  department 
connected  with  each  club.  In 
Omaha,  ex-service  men  were 
referred  to  the  club  through 
the  cooperation  of  other  serv- 
ice clubs  in  the  city  and  a 
great  many  men  were  placed 
in  permanent  positions.  In 
Seattle,  the  club  still  main- 
tains a  weekly  average  of 
1,000  applications  for  posi- 
tions and  in  Spokane,  the  em- 
ployment bureau  is  still  do- 
ing some  very  good  work.  At 
the  present  time  a  number  of 
laboring  men  are  being  placed 
in  temporary  positions.  Of 
course  the  employment  serv- 
ice is  offered  to  the  men  free 
of  charge. 

Help  is  given  to  those  trac- 
ing lost  relatives,  and  for 
those  wishing  instruction  in 
technical  subjects  means  for 
obtaining  it  is  provided.  The 
information  service  rendered 
in  the  clubs  is  of  great  help 
to  the  transient  guests. 

Although  each  man  going 
into  the  club  is  allowed  to  do 
about  what  he  pleases,  special 
forms  of  amusement  are  of- 
fered. For  instance,  the 
Everyman's  Club  in  Salt  Lake 
City  gives  moving  pictures 
three  times  a  week  and  occa- 


sionally arranges  for  boxing 
bouts.  In  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton, lectures  on  various  sub- 
jects are  offered  with  the  mo- 
vies on  Wednesday  and  Sat- 
urday evenings. 

The  clubs  are  maintained 
on  a  non-sectarian  and  non- 
political  basis  and  no  distinc- 
tion given  as  to  the  type  and 
character  of  the  men  who  pat- 
ronize them.  They  have  been 
found  especially  helpful  to  the 
laboring  man  who  finds  in 
them  not  only  a  boon  for  his 
employment  troubles,  but  a 
place  where  his  social  needs 
are  satisfied  to  a  great  degree. 

Spoonwood  Community 
House. — In  connection  with 
the  rural  work  in  Worcester 
County,  Massachusetts,  car- 
ried on  by  the  Music  Depart- 
ment of  Worcester  Commun- 
ity Service,  an  interesting 
community  house  was  discov- 
ered in  Oakdale.  A  request 
came  from  Oakdale  for  a  song 
leader  to  help  with  the  Amer- 
ica Day  Community  Sing 
which  the  people  of  the  town 
wished  to  have.  In  making 
preparations  for  this  sing  it 
was  learned  that  Oakdale  is  a 
small  community,  possibly  ten 
miles  from  Worcester.  There 
are  but  two  churches  in  the 
town,  the  Methodist  and  the 
Catholic,  and  when  they  wish 
to  have  a  community  celebra- 
tion, to  make  certain  of  the 
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attendance  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation, the  Old  Spoonwood 
Schoolhouse  is  used.  One  of 
the  elderly  women  who  had 
attended  school  there  gave  the 
history  of  this  schoolhouse 
which,  it  is  said,  was  among 
the  first  in  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts. After  the  town  had 
outgrown  this  old  schoolhouse 
a  new  building  was  built,  bet- 
ter fitted  to  meet  the  need  of 
the  second  generation.  The 
old  schoolhouse  was  then 
closed  and  was  unused  for 
many  years.  Not  long  ago 
some  of  the  townspeople 
cleaned  out  this  old  building, 
painted  the  walls,  hung  a  few 
pictures  and  now  "it  belongs 
to  them."  In  it  the  women  of 
the  little  community  did  all 
their  Red  Cross  work  and 
now  meetings  of  community 
interest  are  held  there,  the 
people  meeting  together  as 
citizens  of  Oakdale  and  not  as 
formerly  in  groups  of  Catho- 
lics or  Protestants. 

A  Community  Musicale. — 
Now  and  Then  was  the  most 
recent  success  presented  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Kansas 
City  Community  Service  As- 
sociation. Twelve  organiza- 
tions offered  their  most  enter- 
taining acts  on  the  stage  of 
the  auditorium  theatre  as 
their  contributions  to  this  suc- 
cess. The  "mirror  musicale" 
reflecting  the  enterprise  of 
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these  various  groups  in  one 
show,  not  only  proved  divert- 
ing but  proved  also  that  a 
new  community  spirit  is  rap- 
idly growing  in  Kansas  City. 

The  Junior  League,  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Boy 
Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Y. 
M.  H.  A.,  several  dancing  and 
dramatic  schools  and  a  com- 
munity orchestra  joined  forces 
for  the  production.  The  re- 
sult was  a  form  of  community 
entertainment  not  often  real- 
ized in  so  large  a  city. 

An  act  from  //  Trovatore 
was  presented  by  the  locaf 
Opera  Company,  and  Yeats' 
one-act  play  Pot  o'  Broth  by 
the  students  of  the  third  grade 
of  McCoy's  school  won  a 
great  deal  of  applause.  Strik- 
ingly unusual  was  the  contri- 
bution of  the  Neo-Fantasion- 
ist  conservatory  players,  The 
Dawn  of  Art. 

There  were  farmerettes, 
knitters,  and  camp  entertain- 
ers in  the  war  service  section 
of  the  program ;  and  in  the 
Community  Service  section 
the  realization  of  music,  art, 
dancing,  drama,  and  play  to 
the  life  of  the  community 
was  beautifully  and  artistical- 
ly portrayed. 

Nature  Guide  System  in 
California. — T  h  e  California 
Nature  Study  League  organ- 
ized about  two  years  ago  has 
been  so  successful  that  the 
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Federal  Government  will  ex- 
tend the  Nature  Guide  Sys- 
tem to  Yosemite  National 
Park  during  the  1920  vacation 
season. 

The  Nature  Study  Guide 
Movement  which  is  being 
fostered  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  cooperation  with 
the  California  State  Govern- 
ment had  its  beginnings  in  an 
international  survey  of  the 
world's  recreational  culture 
and  it  owes  much  to  the  ex- 
perience of  European  coun- 
tries. Europe  with  a  culture 
much  older  than  ours,  many 
years  ago  grasped  the  value  of 
making  scientific  knowledge 
available  even  to  young  chil- 
dren, and  Nordic  or  blonde 
Europe  has  long  had  the 
highly  organized  nature  study 
field  excursion.  The  nature 
study  hike  by  school  children 
under  the  direction  of  trained 
scientists  has  become  an  in- 
stitution overseas.  In  Den- 
mark even  children  in  the 
school  for  blind,  unable  to  ap- 
preciate the  color  of  the  forest 
birds,  are  allowed  to  enjoy 
their  music. 

As  an  experiment  in  inter- 
nationalizing such  recreational 
culture,  the  California  Nature 
Study  League  undertook  to 
offer  Californians  the  results 
of  these  investigations  from 
Nordic  Europe.  The  work 
commenced  from  the  series  of 


bulletins  utilizing  the  Cali- 
fornia county  library  system. 
Out  of  this  came  several  con- 
cepts. One  of  these  was  the 
plan  of  having  a  high  pow- 
ered scientist  act  as  nature 
guide  at  a  string  of  adjacent 
summer  resorts.  The  first 
test  was  made  in  1918  at  three 
widely  scattered  California  re- 
sort areas.  These  were  made 
by  the  State  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  as  a  part  of  their 
conservation  work.  This  hav- 
ing proved  satisfactory,  the 
Commission,  cooperating  with 
the  League,  decided  on  a 
wider  experiment  at  Lake 
Tahoe. 

During  1919  Dr.  H.  C.  Bry- 
ant of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, acted  as  nature  leader. 
There  was  nature  play  for 
children,  including  such 
games  as  "bark  feeling"  and 
"herb  smelling"  blind  fold 
games.  There  were  nature 
study  hikes  for  adolescents 
and  adults.  Business  men  left 
their  trout  fishing  to  accom- 
pany the  nature  guide.  At 
the  evening  camp  fires  there 
were  nature  study  talks,  mo- 
vies and  lantern  slide  lectures 
on  wild  life. 

The  success  was  beyond  all 
expectation.  This  year  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  a  number  of  well- 
known  scientists,  it  is  believed 
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that  the  movement  will  have 
a  tremendous  impetus. 

An  Albanian  Playground. — 
In  the  official  magazine  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Park  Superintendents  appears 
the  story  of  the  Red  Cross 
playground  in  the  town  of  El- 
basan.  The  little  city  was  a 
stronghold  of  Mohamme- 
danism in  Albania  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  playground 
was  the  tactful  way  in  which 
the  sympathy  of  the  officials 
was  won.  Permission  was  at 
first  granted  for  a  play  festival 
for  the  children  to  be  held  in 
the  national  park  near  the 
city.  Grown-ups  and  Italian 
and  Albanian  officers  as  well 
as  the  children  crowded  the 
wide  lawns.  A  band,  ferris 
wheel  and  many  games  never 
played  before  kept  the  happy 
children  busy  for  a  long  day. 
At  the  end  the  Prefect  of  the 
town  gave  permission  for  the 
use  of  part  of  the  park  as  a 
permanent  playground,  and 
here,  just  outside  the  city  the 
boys  and  girls  and  their  fami- 
lies spend  all  the  time  they 
can  spare  from  other  things. 

Why  Not  More  Wading 
Pools? — "On  a  very  hot  day 
in  Berkeley,  California," 
writes  a  friend  of  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  As- 
sociation of  America,  "the 
neighborhood  children  were 
playing  about  a  large  foun- 


tain in  the  fashionable  new 
addition  to  the  city.  One  lit- 
tle girl  sat  on  the  edge  and 
paddled  her  feet  in  the  water. 
Other  children  soon  followed 
her  example  and  a  few  ran 
home  returning  a  few  mo- 
ments later  in  bathing  suits. 
In  a  short  time  the  large 
round  fountain  was  filled  with 
laughing,  dancing  children, 
the  water  being  very  shallow 
and  not  too  cold.  Auto- 
mobiles, street  cars  and  pedes- 
trians stopped  to  watch  the 
children.  It  was,  to  my  mind, 
most  wholesome  and  normal 
play. 

"I  believe  large  shallow 
fountains  could  be  established 
in  cities  at  a  comparatively 
small  cost.  There  would  be 
no  need  of  a  building  as  in  the 
case  of  swimming  pools  and 
but  little  space  would  be  used. 
A  small  triangle  of  land  such 
as  is  often  unused  in  small 
cities  because  of  lack  of  funds 
to  improve  it  and  turn  it  into 
a  park,  could  probably  be  pur- 
chased by  a  community  or- 
ganization and  converted  into 
a  bathing  fountain.  Of  course 
a  very  simple  geyser  spray 
with  cement  column  and  basin 
would  suit  the  purpose  where 
no  funds  are  available  for 
stone  or  carving.  The  con- 
stant changing  of  the  water  in 
a  fountain  seems  to  me  to  be 
infinitely  more  sanitary  than  a 
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swimming  pool  where  the 
water  is  changed  only  once  a 
day." 

First  Community  House  in 
the  State. — It  is  said  that  the 
community  house  to  be  erect- 
ed soon  in  Gallitin  County, 
Montana,  is  the  first  in  the 
state.  The  building  will  be 
a  high  school  by  day  and  a 
social  center  whenever  school 
activities  are  not  going  on. 
The  voters  of  the  district 
showed  their  attitude  toward 
such  a  project  by  voting  al- 
most unanimously  for  the 
bond  issue. 

Three  in  One. — Another 
combination  of  school  build- 
ing and  social  center  is  to  be 
erected  soon  by  the  Buffalo 
Board  of  Education.  Three 
portable  school  buildings  un- 
der one  roof  will  be  made 
available  for  dances  and  enter- 
tainments by  the  removing  of 
the  partitions.  The  seats  in 
the  classrooms  will  also  be 
removable.  The  whole  space 
will  be  about  sixty  by  ninety 
feet,  and  will  serve  adequately 
both  for  entertainments  given 
by  the  children  and  for  com- 
munity gatherings. 

Getting   the    Parks    Used.— 

Joseph  Lee  has  made  some 
suggestions  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan District  Commission  of 
Boston  regarding  the  use  of 
park  areas,  which  may  be  ap- 


plicable to  other  park  dis- 
tricts. 

The  Commission,  Mr.  Lee 
suggests,  should  be  in  very 
close  touch  with  the  school 
authorities  in  all  the  towns  in 
the  metropolitan  district  with 
the  purpose  of  getting  the 
teachers  of  nature  study  and 
of  art  to  encourage  the  chil- 
dren to  sketch,  take  pictures 
and  to  go  on  bicycle  rides  in 
connection  with  these  trips. 
They  should  have  plenty  of 
good  stereopticon  lectures 
about  the  different  reserva- 
tions with  careful  directions 
as  to  how  to  get  there. 

The  physical  directors  and 
submasters  should  also  be  in- 
terested from  the  physical  de- 
velopment point  of  view.  The 
submasters  might  perhaps  or- 
ganize hikes  in  some  districts 
instead  of  working  on  the 
playgrounds  Saturday  morn- 
ings. 

'Big  occasions  through 
which  a  crowd  is  drawn  to  the 
park  help  a  great  deal  be- 
cause people  who  have  gone 
once  and  know  the  way  are 
very  likely  to  go  again.  With 
this  in  mind  some  sort  of  In- 
dian pageant  might  be  held. 
There  might,  too,  be  some 
"kind  of  water  carnival  with 
magic  lanterns  and  singers 
coming  round  on  floats.  Canoe 
races  and  other  water  sports 
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could  be  encouraged  on  the 
Basin. 

The  provision  of  good  boats 
which  might  be  rented  would 
make  it  possible  for  people  to 
take  long  rowing  trips  for  the 
week-ends. 

The  Opening  of  the  Ter- 
centenary Celebration.  —  A 
military  garden  party  on  Gov- 
ernor's Island  opened  the  na- 
tional celebration  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims  on  the 
American  continent.  With 
army  planes  and  a  navy  dirig- 
ible hovering  just  above  their 
heads  and  a  splendid  program 
of  athletic  games  going  on 
continually  during  the  after- 
noon the  guests  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  concentrate  on  any 
one  attraction. 

The  whole  Island  was  in 
holiday  attire  for  the  occasion. 
Prettily  decorated  army  tents 
dotted  the  lawns  and  served 
as  centers  of  rest  and  hospi- 
tality, and  flags  of  all  descrip- 
tions were  in  evidence  every- 
where. But  the  most  impor- 
tant and  evident  feature 
among  the  decorations  were 
the  small  red  tags  that  were 
being  sold  by  helpers  of  the 
Army  Relief  Society  and 
which  were  worn  by  all  those 
who  subscribed  to  the  work 
of  the  Society. 

The  party  was  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Sulgrave  In- 
stitution which  with  the  co- 


operation of  fifty  other  or- 
ganizations participated  in  the 
festivities.  In  one  of  the  larg- 
est tents  the  committee  in 
charge  received.  Lieutenant 
General  and  Mrs.  Robert  Lee 
Bullard,  Rear  Admiral  and 
Mrs.  James  H.  Glennon  and 
others  were  in  the  line.  There 
were  addresses  by  Col.  Wil- 
liam Weigel  who  spoke  for 
the  army,  and  by  Mr.  Alton  B. 
Parker  who  spoke  for  the  Sul- 
grave Institute.  One  of  the 
guests  who  received  much  at- 
tention during  the  afternoon 
was  Mrs.  George  A.  Custer, 
widow  of  the  famous  General 
Custer,  who  has  always  been 
an  untiring  friend  of  the 
army. 

The  athletic  events  drew 
large  crowds  of  enthusiastic 
spectators  who  seemed  es- 
pecially interested  in  the 
track  events  and  the  boxing 
matches.  The  contests  in- 
cluded a  70  yard  dash,  70 
yard  hurdles,  16  pound  shot 
put,  running  high  jump, 
pole  vaulting,  and  a  tug 
of  war.  Following  these 
events  there  was  a  polo  game 
played  between  two  army 
teams  and  a  military  escort  of 
colors  and  battalion  parade  by 
the  twenty-second  United 
States  Infantry.  Fifty  dis- 
abled soldiers  from  Fox  Hills 
Hospital,  Staten  Island,  oc- 
cupied boxes  at  the  games. 
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The  People's  Choral  Union 
sang  several  selections  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Edward 
G.  Marquard  and  Miss  Helen 
York  delighted  the  audience 
with  a  program  of  short 
solos. 

Health  on  the  Stage. — An- 
other experiment  in  impress- 
ing constructive  health  ideas 
by  an  appeal  to  the  dramatic 
instinct  has  been  made  in 
California.  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  children's  health  center 
of  Almeda  County,  the  recrea- 
tion department  of  Oakland 
presented  the  children  of  two 
of  the  school  playgrounds  in 
Mother  Goose  Up-to-Date,  The 
Theft  of  Thistledown  and  the 
Health  Alphabet. 

The  invitation  to  see  these 
pays  in  the  children's  educa- 
tional theatre  of  the  Municipal 
Auditorium  was  sent  to  "all 
friends  of  wholesome  play 
and  recreation  in  the  city." 

An  Annual  Field  Day. — 
The  second  annual  field  day  in 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  was  at- 
tended by  over  seven  thou- 
sand parents  and  friends  of 
the  public  school  children. 
The  Greater  Wheeling  Band 
played  for  the  folk  dances. 
Physical  education,  play  and 
athletics  made  a  splendid 
showing  in  this  community 
program,  which  is  arousing 
more  interest  each  year. 

Equal      Credit      for      Song 


Leading    and    Mathematics. — 

Hunter  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  is  offering  a  course 
in  the  summer  session  in 
methods  of  leading  mass  sing- 
ing, conducted  by  Frank 
Hayek  and  Kenneth  S.  Clark, 
instructors  in  the  Training 
School  for  Song  Leaders,  New 
York  Community  Service. 
There  is  no  fee  for  this  course 
as  it  is  given  in  cooperation 
with  New  York  Community 
Service  but  it  involves  the  ob- 
ligation of  volunteer  service 
in  leading  community  singing. 
The  subjects  covered  are  song 
leading  as  a  means  of  service, 
crowd  psychology,  music  fun- 
damentals, philosophy  of  mass 
singing  and  song  leading  in- 
cluding time  beating,  rhyth- 
mic precision,  poise,  grace  and 
calisthenic  exercises  in  teach- 
ing rhythm.  Accompaniment 
for  community  singing  and 
how  to  organize  group  sing- 
ing are  also  studied.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the 
same  credit  is  given  for  this 
course  as  for  mathematics. 

Progress  in  Winnetka,  Illi- 
nois.— In  1915  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of 
America  was  able  through  its 
Field  Department  to  give 
some  assistance  to  Winnetka 
— a  community  of  6000  people 
— in  planning  its  recreation 
program. 

Word  has  come  to  the  As- 
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sociation  that  work  has  been 
completed  on  the  second  nine 
holes  on  the  additional  forty 
acres  given  to  the  park  sev- 
eral years  ago,  thus  providing 
the  community  with  an  eight- 
een-hole  public  golf  course, 
together  with  baseball  dia- 
monds and  other  recreational 
facilities.  The  Park  Board 
has  lately  purchased  two  hun 
dred  feet  lake  frontage  on 
either  side  of  Elder  Lane, 
which  is  in  the  southern  sec- 
tion of  the  village,  giving  that 
district  a  bathing  beach  two 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  long. 
In  addition  to  this  the  Park 
Board  has  purchased  what 
was  known  as  the  "Island"  in 
the  Skokie,  the  "Island"  con- 
sisting of  a  great  wooded  sec- 
tion. The  Park  Board  is  now 
condemning  an  approach  to 
this  from  one  of  the  streets  of 
the  town. 

After  an  exciting  village 
election  recently  held  to  deter- 
mine the  site  of  the  new  sev- 
enth and  eighth  grade  school, 
a  decision  was  reached  in  fa- 
vor of  the  twelve  acre  tract 
owned  by  the  School  Board 
facing  the  Skokie  playfield. 
This  will  give  opportunity  for 
a  splendid  recreation  develop- 
ment. 

Playgrounds  in  Pensacola. — 
In  Pensacola,  Florida,  people 
are  looking  at  a  map  of  their 
city  on  which  is  marked  every 


available  place  which  might 
be  used  as  a  playspace  either 
now  or  in  the  future.  This 
is  serving  as  a  stimulant.  In 
the  meantime  they  are  in- 
terested in  the  activities  being: 
carried  on  in  the  thirty-one 
play  fields  already  established. 
During  the  month  of  May 
5100  children  played  in  the 
parks  and  on  the  school 
grounds  under  supervision. 
One  of  the  Community  Serv- 
ice workers  is  preparing  a 
splendid  program  through  the 
public  schools  which  will  be 
presented  as  a  public  dem- 
onstration of  play  activities. 
It  is  planned  to  give  a  num- 
ber of  plays  on  the  various 
playgrounds  during  the  sum- 
mer and  assistants  as  well  as 
participants  are  enlisted. 

At  a  recent  informal  ex- 
hibition on  the  Plaza  of  the 
city  hall  many  spectators  lined 
the  walks  to  watch  the  games 
and  calisthenics,  and  not  a 
few  became  so  young  in  spirit 
that  they  stepped  into  the 
games  and  played  with  the 
children.  On  one  occasion 
when  a  play  group  were  re- 
hearsing games  in  preparation 
for  having  their  pictures  taken 
the  merchants  across  the 
street  became  so  interested 
that  they  sent  over  confec- 
tions, whistles  and  other  sou- 
venirs to  be  distributed 
among  the  children.  These  in- 
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cidents  are  illustrative  of  the 
general  interest  in  the  work 
which  Community  Service  is 
attempting1  to  carry  on  among 
the  children  of  the  commun- 
ity. 

Developments  in  Hawaii. — 
Dr.  Henry  S.  Curtis  has  re- 
ported some  very  interesting 
developments  in  connection 
with  a  recent  trip  taken  by 
him  through  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands where  he  gave  many 
lectures  to  groups  of  teachers 
and  normal  students  and  to 
various  other  groups.  Dr. 
Curtis  states  that  in  almost 
every  place  where  one  or  more 
lectures  were  given  the  teach- 
ers afterward  organized  some 
form  of  volley  ball  or  tennis 
club.  In  connection  with  the 
lectures,  games  such  as  vol- 
ley ball,  indoor  baseball,  pull- 
away,  prisoner's  base  and  cir- 
cle dodge  ball  were  taught  the 
teachers  and  the  children. 

The  Islands  were  ready  to 
take  action  in  regard  to  the 
play  movement  and  there  was 
an  unusual  response.  This  re- 
sponse has  shown  itself  in 
various  ways.  The  county 
supervisors  have  voted  to  pur- 
chase the  Beretania  Play- 
ground, to  investigate  the 
cost  of  purchasing  additions 
to  Aala  Park  and  of  covering 
the  stream  to  the  south  of  it 
and  adding  this  to  the  park. 
At  several  places  in  Kauai  ad- 


ditional ground  was  offered 
for  the  school  playgrounds, 
and  in  Maui,  a  private  family 
offered  to  give  whatever  land 
was  needed.  In  a  number  of 
instances  assistance  was  of- 
fered in  grading  these 
grounds.  One  interested  wo- 
man offered  to  equip  five  of 
the  school  playgrounds  and 
the  Women's  Club  secured 
from  Dr.  Curtis  detailed 
recommendations  for  equip- 
ping others. 

In  Honolulu,  a  Physical 
Trainers'  Association  was  or- 
ganized with  practically  all 
those  doing  work  in  physical 
training  in  the  active  member- 
ship. In  Kauai,  a  Welfare 
Workers'  Association  was  or- 
ganized which  was  composed 
of  practically  all  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work- 
ers, the  welfare  workers  and 
visiting  nurses.  Here  there 
were  also  formed  three  dis- 
trict teachers'  associations, 
which,  according  to  the  pro- 
gram, are  to  meet  once  a 
month  and  to  have  a  literary 
and  recreational  program, 
with  organized  walks  over 
each  week-end.  In  Maui 
there  were  also  organized 
three  district  teachers'  as- 
sociations to  meet  once  a 
month  with  a  similar  pro- 
gram. In  Hawaii,  (the  two  as- 
sociations which  had  formerly 
met  but  once  a  year,  adopted 
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the  plan  of  monthly  meetings. 
A  plan  for  a  recreation  com- 
mission in  Honolulu  was 
drawn  up  and  presented  to 
the  county  supervisors. 

Ypsilanti  Work  Extend- 
ing.— Deyo  S.  Leland,  Direc- 
tor of  Recreation,  Ypsilanti 
Recreation  Commission,  re- 
ports the  opening  of  four  sum- 
mer playgrounds  —  one  of 
which,  in  the  colored  district, 
will  have  an  old  scholhouse  as 
a.  social  center. 

A  schedule  of  baseball 
games  extending  through  Au- 
gust has  been  worked  out  for 
the  Ypsilanti  Industrial  Ath- 
letic League,  organized  under 
the  Recreation  Commission, 
and  is  available  in  an  attrac- 
tively printed  little  booklet 
containing  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  of  the  League. 
A  copy  of  the  booklet  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
every  factory  worker  in  the 
community. 

A  further  extension  of  the 
industrial  program  is  found  in 
the  noontime  recreation  at 
the  factories  for  employed 
girls  and  men.  Community 
singing,  dancing,  games  and 
storytelling  are  some  of  the 
features  of  the  program  being 
developed  by  the  Commission. 
With  double  the  budget  of 
last  year  available,  the  Rec- 
reation Commission  is  looking 


forward    to    a    year    of    real 
service  to  the  community. 

Youngstown  Plays  Ball. — 
School  grounds  and  vacant 
lots  in  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
have  taken  on  new  life  during 
the  past  few  weeks.  No  less 
than  one  hundred  and  five 
ball  teams  have  been  organ- 
ized in  the  various  grade 
schools  of  the  city,  with  a 
thousand  boys  taking  part  in 
scheduled  games,  an  achieve- 
ment made  possible  through 
the  cooperation  of  public  and 
parochial  schools,  the  Play- 
ground Association,  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association, 
and  the  boys'  workers  of  the 
Joint  Committee. 

The  use  of  the  large  play- 
ground ball  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  from  four  to  six 
teams  to  play  on  a  large  lot 
at  one  time,  and  for  small  va- 
cant fields  to  be  used  as  dia- 
monds. By  encouraging  play- 
ground ball  among  the  boys 
of  the  city  it  is  found  that 
fewer  windows  are  broken, 
and  that  many  boys  who  can- 
not afford  the  equipment  nec- 
essary for  playing  the  hard 
ball  game  may  enjoy  the 
other  with  little  or  no  ex- 
pense. Already  very  popular 
in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and 
other  large  cities,  the  game  is 
fast  gaining  favor  in  Youngs- 
town, and  regular  leagues  will 
be  formed  during  the  summer. 
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Progress  in  Havana. — Word 
comes  from  Clarence  H.  Mac- 
Donald,  formerly  engaged  in 
recreation  work  in  the  States, 
now  Director  of  Physical 
Education  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
at  Havana,  that  a  great  inter- 
est in  playgrounds  is  being 
aroused  throughout  Cuba. 
Through  Mr.  MacDonald's 
efforts  the  Women's  Club  and 
the  Rotary  Club  at  Havana 
are  cooperating  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  model  play- 
ground which  will  serve  as  a 
demonstration  center.  A  small 
private  park  now  containing 
one  slide  and  a  tennis  court 
will  be  equipped  and  opened 
in  the  fall,  and  Mr.  MacDon- 
ald  will  give  a  part  of  his  time 
to  directing  activities. 

Endicott-Johnson  Workers. 
-"I  hardly  know  where  to 
begin,"  writes  Harold  F.  Al- 
bert on  being  asked  to  outline 
briefly  the  recreation  facilities 
available  at  Endicott  and 
Johnson  City,  New  York. 
These  towns  are  the  home  of 
the  Endicott-Johnson  Work- 
ers, and  Mr.  Albert  is  Direc- 
tor of  Recreation.  So  com- 
plete and  in  many  cases 
unique  are  these  facilities  that 
one  appreciates  Mr.  Albert's 
difficulty.  Few  industrial 
workers  have  the  opportunity 
of  spending  their  leisure  hours 
so  happily  and  healthfully. 

A     community     house     at 


Johnson  City  is  known  as 
"Your  Home."  Library,  sun 
parlor,  dining  room  and 
kitchen  occupy  the  main  floor. 
Here  it  is  possible  for  work- 
ers who  have  not  the  facilities 
for  entertaining  at  home  to 
bring  their  friends  and  use 
the  kitchen  and  dining  room 
equipment  without  expense. 
Thus  many  pleasant  gather- 
ings are  held  in  a  homelike 
atmosphere.  The  second  floor 
is  fitted  up  as  a  children's 
room,  where  a  young  woman 
directs  the  play  and  conducts 
the  story  hour.  A  smoking 
room  on  the  top  floor  is  used 
for  reading  and  card  playing. 
Outdoor  facilities,  all  of 
which  are  lighted  for  evening 
use,  include  six  tennis  courts, 
playground  equipment  of  all 
kinds,  and  a  large  swimming 
pool,  in  connection  with 
which  there  are  bath  house 
accommodations  for  three 
hundred  persons.  The  base- 
ball field,  with  a  grand  stand 
seating  four  thousand,  is  a 
miniature  of  the  Polo  Grounds 
in  New  York  City.  Besides 
the  regular  baseball  games, 
this  field  is  used  for  boxing 
and  other  public  contests 
which  are  featured  throughout 
the  summer.  The  baseball 
leagues  are  made  up  entirely 
of  workers,  six  teams  in  John- 
son City  and  six  in  Endicott 
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playing  regularly  scheduled 
games. 

Eleven  bands  are  main- 
tained by  the  Company,  and 
concerts  are  given  frequently 
at  the  various  band  stands 
scattered  throughout  the 
towns. 

Endicott's  finest  feature  is  a 
park  of  eighty-five  acres  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  bank  of 
the  Susquehanna  River.  A 
half-mile  turf  track  occupies  a 
part  of  this  area,  and  here 
during  the  summer  season 
many  of  the  finest  horses  in 
the  country  are  tried  out.  On 
the  river  bank  large  pavilions 
are  fitted  up  with  electrical 
appliances  for  preparing  picinc 
meals.  A  fifteen  thousand 
dollar  merry-go-round  de- 
lights the  children  who  are 
permitted  to  ride  as  many 
times  as  they  wish  throughout 
the  day  and  evening.  Equally 
popular  are  the  playground 
equipment  and  the  swimming 


and  wading  pool.  Another 
large  pavilion  is  used  for 
dancing,  and  many  people 
come  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance to  take  advantage  of  the 
fine  music  and  attractive  sur- 
roundings which  may  be  en- 
joyed without  cost. 

Both  Johnson  City  and  En- 
dicott  have  a  series  of  "di- 
ners" at  which  meals  are 
served  at  very  low  prices.  Free 
medical  attention  is  available 
to  all  the  workers  and  their 
families. 

Recreation  for  Industrial 
Communities. — Under  this  ti- 
tle THE  PLAYGROUND  in  this 
issue  begins  a  new  series  of 
vital  and  interesting  articles 
dealing  with  this  much-dis- 
cussed problem.  There  will 
be  five  installments  dealing 
with  facilities  at  hand  and  to 
be  provided  and  relating  the 
experiences  of  many  typical 
communities. 


New  Bids  and  Old  Claims  for  Support* 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR,  Chicago  Commons 

During  and  since  the  war  nearly  every  local  community  has 
responded  to  the  need  and  appeal  of  emergency  organizations. 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  them  demonstrated  their  worth  in  two  ways. 
They  met  very  obvious  and  specific  needs,  as  did  the  Red  Cross, 
War  Camp  Community  Service  and  state  councils  of  defense. 
They  also  met  the  scarcely  less  important  general  need  of  organiz- 


*  Courtesy  of  Chicago  Daily  News,  Chicago,  111. 
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ing  for  public  service  the  people  of  every  local  community.  Even 
where  organization  for  public  purposes  had  previously  been  estab- 
lished, they  were  supported  by  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  peo- 
ple either  financially  or  by  personal  enlistment. 

In  prompting  or  obliging  people  to  be  conscious  of  what  their 
town,  their  state,  their  country,  needed  them  to  do  together  for 
its  defense  and  its  efficiency,  the  war  did  a  great  service  to  the 
American  people,  a  service  too  valuable  to  be  lost  in  peace.  Little 
or  no  united  effort,  or  any  real  community  consciousness,  is  shown 
by  the  people  in  many,  if  not  most,  American  towns.  Therefore 
some  of  the  most  popular  of  these  organizations  are  reorganizing 
their  activities  so  as  to  hold  together  and  extend  their  member- 
ship for  peace  time  service.  Thereby  they  are  conserving  an 
invaluable  national  asset  and  should  be  encouraged  and  supported 
in  so  doing. 

Their  efforts  to  do  so,  however,  inevitably  raise 
^r   (luesti°ns    which    should   be    publicly    dis- 
cussed and  privately  cleared  up.     Chief  among 
these  questions  is  this: 

What  effect  is  the  bid  for  support  by  these  new  peace  time 
agencies  to  have  upon  the  work  and  claims  of  the  long  established, 
well  recognized,  locally  organized  associations  hitherto  relied  upon 
to  do  things  essential  to  the  welfare  of  every  community?  Such 
organizations  have  never  had  more  support  than  they  needed. 
Most  of  them  owe  their  initiative  and  development  to  the  self- 
sacrificing  money  contributions  and  personal  service  of  the  public- 
spirited  minority  in  each  community.  They  have  reason  to  fear 
the  effect  of  dividing  such  gifts  and  service  with  other  agencies. 
In  case  the  number  of  givers  and  volunteers  is  not  largely  in- 
creased in  response  to  the  bids  of  the  new  claimants  for  support, 
the  welfare  of  the  community  itself  would  quite  surely  be  hindered 
more  than  it  would  be  helped. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  did  not  prove  to  be  the  experience 
during  the  war  now  ended. 

Regular  agencies,  such  as  Catholic  Charities,  the  Jewish 
Welfare,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and 
the  American  Library  Association,  were  greatly  advanced  by 
making  common  cause  with  War  Camp  Community  Service  in  their 
sevenfold  appeal. 

They  were  all  helped,  and  not  hindered,  by  the  still  greater 
response  that  was  made  to  the  repeated  appeals  of  the 
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Red  Cross.  This  is  hopeful,  but  not  decisive  as  to  the  re- 
sponse which  may  be  made  to  the  separate  appeals  of  the 
newer  and  older  peace  time  agncies.  No  such  emergency  is 
recognized  now  as  then,  even  though  it  may  be  as  great,  and  in 
some  respects  greater.  Moreover,  in  no  community,  much  less  in 
the  nation  at  large,  are  the  people  nearly  so  well  united  now  as 
they  were  then. 

Where  Charit  ^°  ^ert  '1S  nee^  °f  questioning,  of  caution,  of 

Could  Begin  consideration,  upon  the  part  of  each  of  these 

At  Home  agencies,  regarding  the  other  and  upon  the  part 

of  the  community  in  behalf  of  its  own  vital  interests.  Such  cau- 
tious consideration  has  not  been  lacking  in  the  plans  and  purposes 
of  those  projecting  these  new  movements,  to  their  credit  be  it  said. 
Neither  has  patience,  suspense  of  judgment  and  willingness  to  co- 
operate been  lacking  upon  the  part  of  the  established  agencies — 
the  more  to  their  credit.  So  it  looks  as  though  with  this  good- 
heartedness,  backed  up  by  clear-headedness,  the  older  and  the 
newer  efforts  may  be  expected  not  only  to  supplement  each  other 
valuably,  but  largely  to  recruit  the  giving,  cooperating,  public- 
spirited  constituency  in  very  many  communities  the  country  over. 
Where  there  is  any  danger  of  lacking  these  gains  the  really  public- 
spirited  people  in  any  community  are  not  only  justified  in  bringing 
heedless  competitors  and  duplicators  into  line  with  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  whole  community  but  are  obliged  to  do  so. 

Here  in  Chicago  there  are  two  centers  which 
Two  Clearing  can  effectively  act  as  clearing  houses  controll- 

House  Centers 

ing  such  situations.  One  is  the  Association  of 
Commerce  subscriptions  investigating  committee,  which  can  with- 
hold its  indorsement  from  duplicating,  interfering  or  harmfully 
competing  agencies.  The  other  is  the  Chicago  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  which  now  closely  associates  official  and  voluntary  agen- 
cies, including  those  of  the  Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish  con- 
stituencies, as  well  as  those  of  a  more  public  nature.  Such  ten- 
dencies have  already  been  thwarted  by  these  influences,  which  are 
likely  to  prove  adequate  to  lead  into  better  ways  those  who  heed- 
lessly might  repeat  such  attempts. 

The  home  service  department  of  the  American  Red  Cross  has 
worked  harmoniously  with  the  United  Charities  and  other  relief 
agencies,  to  the  advantage  of  both  groups  and  the  community  at 
large.  In  communities  where  relief  agencies  are  well  established 
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and  supported  the  Red  Cross  service  is  likely  to  revert  to  its  old 
function  of  meeting  emergencies.  But  where  this  home  service 
has  been  rendered  in  hundreds  of  places  not  hitherto  or  now  or- 
ganized for  the  relief  or  prevention  of  misery,  the  Red  Cross 
should  continue  to  hold  the  community  without  giving  way  to  any 
other  organization. 

So,  too,  Community  Service,  into  which  the  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  has  developed,  has  a  boundless  field  for  its  co- 
operative as  well  as  supplementing  work,  even  right  here  in  Chi- 
cago. Its  first  purpose  is  to  work  with,  through  and  for  existing 
agencies.  In  fulfilling  it,  Community  Service  can  first  of  all  co- 
operate with  the  recreation  centers  and  playgrounds  of  the  park 
commissions  of  the  city,  in  giving  wider  publicity  and  gaining 
larger  use  of  their  great  equipment,  especially  at  points  where  it  is 
not  used  to  its  full  capacity.  It  can  help  put  the  parks,  the  lake 
front,  the  Art  institute,  the  library,  the  Field  museum  and  every 
other  facility  to  wider  use.  Later  perhaps  it  can  help  equip  more 
adequately  the  leisure  time  facilities  and  citizenship  work  of  the 
social  settlements  and  other  community  centers. 

It  already  has  a  large  constituency  in  the  re- 

The  New  Can  turned  soldiers  and  regular  army  and  navy  men, 

Help  the  Old  .          .  .  , 

for  whose  comfort  and  recreation  it  provides. 
Its  girls'  work,  carried  over  from  the  women's  division  of  the 
state  council  of  defense,  holds  a  membership  of  between  5,000 
and  6,000  at  fifty-five  units,  with  a  paid  staff  of  twenty-four 
workers,  both  white  and  colored.  Capt.  Marshall  Field,  chairman 
of  the  new  organization,  and  Eugene  T.  Lies,  its  executive  secre- 
tary, will  welcome  cooperation  and  suggestion  at  the  office  of 
Community  Service,  108  South  LaSalle  Street. 

The  United  Americans  can  make  their  patriotic  propaganda 
broad  enough  to  work  not  only  with  but  through  the  various 
racial  organizations  and  other  agencies  promoting  citizenship  in 
a  way  to  standardize  and  correlate,  encourage  and  make  more  ef- 
fective the  whole  Americanization  movement.  The  Union  League 
foundation  for  boys'  clubs  not  only  can  establish  a  boys'  club  of 
its  own  to  set  the  highest  type  of  such  work,  but  also  it  may 
join  in  the  effort  which  the  Rotary  club  is  making  to  ascertain 
and  supply  the  needs  of  the  long  established  but  ill  equipped  cen- 
ters for  boys'  work  at  the  settlements  and  elsewhere. 

The  old  claimants  for  public  support  should  thus  be  given 
reason  to  welcome  the  new  bidders,  because  both  alike  are  essen- 
tial to  the  public  welfare. 
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WORKERS'  CONTROL  is  a  means,  and  not  an  end.  Work  in  the 
modern  industrial  world  is  unpleasant  for  the  majority  of  workers. 
They  will  find  their  expression  as  human  beings  outside  the  working 
hours — in  the  use  of  leisure  for  family  life,  education,  recreation,  a 
hobby.  Control  they  will  use  to  get  efficient  management  and 
machinery  with  which  to  shorten  hours  to  the  minimum  which  is 
consistent  with  the  essential  work  of  high  production.  Control  they 
wish,  to  save  themselves  from  the  waste  and  insecurity  and  long 
hours  of  the  present  system,  which  leaves  no  secure  and  creative 
leisure.  A  minimum  of  work  consistent  with  a  production  which 
will  give  sufficient  commodities  for  a  good  life  for  all  workers — 
they  will  use  control  to  obtain  that.  But  control  will  never  of 
itself  be  an  answer  to  the  instincts  thwarted  by  standardized 
machine  industry.  The  ansiver  will  be  found  outside  of  working 
hours. 

Frank  Hodge,  in  The  Surrey 

It  is  obvious  that  in  considering  the  problems  of  recreation  for 
workers  in  industry  no  stereotyped  form  of  organization  can  be  out- 
lined— since  the  field  to  be  covered  is  so  vast,  ranging  from  the 
desolate  mining  town,  utterly  lacking  in  facilities,  to  the  larger  in- 
dustrial centers  where  commercial  amusement  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  leisure  time  of  the  workers. 

The  following  outline,  based  on  the  experience  of  various  in- 
dustries in  the  field  of  recreation,  is  intended  merely  to  suggest 
some  of  the  facilities  and  activities  which  have  been  tried  out  and 
found  practicable.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  touch  the  problem 
of  facilities  within  the  factory  or  mill  (such  as  lunch  rooms,  rest 
rooms,  baths,  gymnasiums,  lockers,)  which  are  a  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  every  well-organized  plant  and  which  make  for  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  employees  during  working  hours.  Those  fea- 
tures have  been  fully  discussed  in  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  Welfare  Work  for  Employes  in  In- 
dustrial Establishments.  This  bulletin  (No.  250)  is  the  result  jf 
an  investigation  extending  over  a  period  of  twelve  months,  during 
which  thirty-one  states  were  visited  and  the  welfare  schedules  of 
431  establishments  secured. 

The  following  suggestions  relate  rather  to  the  recreational  pro- 
gram of  an  industrial  community.  Employers  are  coming  more  and 
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more  to  the  realization  that  recreation  for  their  workers  is  a  family 
affair,  and  that  whatever  gifts  are  made  in  the  way  of  distinctly 
recreation  facilities  must  identify  the  worker  with  community  life, 
not  separate  him  from  it.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  many 
industrial  concerns  have  established  club  or  community  houses  for 
their  employees  at  some  distance  from  the  plant  rather .  than  in 
direct  connection  with  it.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  these 
clubs  are  entirely  supported  and  managed  by  the  employees  them- 
selves. 

In  wholesome  leisure  time  activities,  many  feel,  lies  the  solu- 
tion of  many  of  our  present  industrial  problems.  One  employer 
who  was  sincerely  trying  to  get  at  the  reason  for  the  dissatisfaction 
apparent  among  his  workers  interviewed  two  men  who  had  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  leaving  the  employ  of  the  company.  He 
tried  from  every  angle  to  get  their  point  of  view,  but  they  could  give 
no  reason  for  leaving  except — general  discouragement.  This  con- 
dition is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  realize  that  the  lives  of  the 
great  majority  of  workers  hold  few  interests  outside  of  working 
hours.  With  the  shorter  working  day  and  increased  wage  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  recreational  facilities  has  taken  on  increased 
significance.  Shall  this  increase  in  money  and  leisure  result  in 
greater  inefficiency,  more  lay-offs,  illness,  and  discontent?  Mis- 
spent leisure  is  largely  a  question  of  having  nothing  better  to  do. 
We  cannot  expect  a  community  of  workers,  many  of  them  foreign 
born,  inexperienced  in  organization,  to  develop  for  themselves  an 
adequate  recreational  program;  but  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
under  wise  leadership  they  will  enter  enthusiastically  into  the  pro- 
motion of  such  a  program,  creating  for  themselves  new  interests 
and  through  these  interests  finding  happiness  and  contentment. 

LEADERSHIP 

As  in  the  case  in  all  community  organization  the  absolutely 
vital  factor  is  first,  last,  and  always,  leadership.  Joseph  Lee  puts  it 
this  way : 

"We  are  always  saying  community  expression  must  come  up 
from  the  people,  not  be  imposed  from  above.  If  so,  why  don't  we 
leave  the  people  alone  and  let  it  come  ?  Well,  there  was  once  a  boy 
trying  to  sell  peanuts  on  a  train  and  nobody  would  buy.  Then  he 
went  through  and  gave  every  man  a  peanut.  After  that  he  sold  all 
the  bags  he  had.  Of  course,  the  peanut  must  be  a  good  one." 
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The  leader,  whether  he  be  employed  by  one  industry,  by  a 
group  of  industries,  or  by  the  community,  must  be  a  person  of 
ability,  common  sense,  tact  and  vision.  He  must,  above  all,  have  a 
sympathetic  and  intelligent  understanding  of  the  relationship  of 
employer  and  employee  and  of  the  many  perplexing  problems 
which  are  constantly  arising  in  connection  with  any  industry.  He 
must  understand  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  foreign  born  and  he 
must  win  the  confidence  of  all  community  agencies  and  groups  so 
that  each  may  contribute  effectively  to  the  general  recreation  pro- 
gram of  the  community.  In  small  communities  where  the  leader 
may  be  without  paid  assistants,  he  will  need  to  have  the  facility 
for  conducting  personally  a  wide  range  of  activities.  In  this  case 
the  development  of  a  staff  of  volunteer  workers  is  essential. 

ORGANIZATION 

"Let  the  activities  grow  out  of  the  neighborhood  itself."  The 
organizer  launching  a  program  in  the  industrial  center  will  invari- 
ably hit  upon  some  one  outstanding  recreational  need.  In  endeavor- 
ing to  meet  this  he  will  easily  win  the  confidence  and  support  of  the 
community  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  other  activities.  In  the 
larger  industrial  centers  a  study  of  existing  facilities  in  connection 
with  schools,  churches,  Young  Men's  and  Young  (Women's  Christian 
Associations  and  settlements  will  invariably  disclose  many  possi- 
bilities. In  smaller  towns  where  resources  are  limited  the  pro- 
vision of  a  center  which  may  become  the  rallying  point  for  all  ac- 
tivities will  be  one  of  the  first  problems. 

One  organizer  who  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the  "self-developing" 
type  of  program  describes  the  way  in  which  a  certain  center  grew 
out  of  the  needs  of  the  neighborhood.  This  was  not  an  industrial 
community  but  it  will  serve  as  an  illustration : 

"In  one  of  our  large  parks  there  was,  of  course,  a  playground. 
Out  of  the  playground  grew  a  mothers'  club  of  those  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  their  children.  The  club  met  in  the  Park  House  at 
night.  One  cold  winter  night  the  mothers  noticed  a  few  soldiers 
gazing  in  on  the  warmth  and  brightness  and  invited  them  in  to  share 
their  refreshments.  The  next  club  night  there  were  twice  or  thrice 
as  many  soldiers  with  faces  against  the  windows.  The  mothers  de- 
cided to  give  a  dance  for  the  soldiers.  If  a  dance — of  course  girls ! 
So  a  girls'  club  sprang  into  existence — the  daughters,  sisters  and 
friends  of  the  mothers.  The  demand  grew  so  rapidly  that  it  was 
decided  to  make  the  Park  House  into  a  homey,  cozy  place  for  the 
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men,  open  all  the  time.  For  this  larger  proposition  we  wanted  the 
backing  of  more  of  the  community.  Every  club,  organization  and 
interest  was  reached  and  asked  to  send  representatives  to  a  meeting 
at  which  the  week-around  plan  worked  up  by  the  mothers  and  girls 
and  the  leader  was  put  up  to  them  for  their  support.  The  response 
was  immediate.  Everybody  did  all  that  was  asked  and  more.  Be- 
sides regulation  forms  of  recreation — dancing,  dancing  lessons,  pool, 
games,  magazines,  concerts,  community  sings — the  men  and  girls 
helped  to  work  out  their  own  plans.  Candy  pulls,  picnics,  parties  of 
all  sorts,  game  tournaments,  stunt  nights  run  by  the  girls  and  boys, 
are  the  order  of  every  week.  They  bring  their  musical  instruments 
and  are  forming  an  orchestra.  Just  now  the  sailors  and  girls  are 
working  up  a  minstrel  show — actors,  dancers,  author,  composer, 
musicians,  and  stage  managers  all  are  members  of  the  center." 

Could  a  center  possibly  have  a  more  natural,  normal  growth 
out  of  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  community  than  that  ?  Such  a 
center  automatically  solves  many  of  the  most  perplexing  problems. 

At  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  a  park  and  playground  seemed  to 
be  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  community.  It  was  discovered 
that  Saucon  Creek  and  its  vicinity  was  a  favorite  gathering  place 
for  industrial  workers.  The  Bethlehem  Recreation  Commission 
finally  decided  to  purchase  this  property  and  the  women  of  the  city 
were  largely  responsible  for  raising  funds  for  this  purpose.  Work- 
ing bees  were  held  at  Saucon  Park  to  which  the  whole  communiiy 
flocked  with  every  tool  from  hammer  to  paint  brush.  Dedication 
exercises  were  held  on  July  4th,  and  since  that  time  thousands  of 
industrial  workers  have  enjoyed  the  swimming,  boating,  picnics, 
athletic  activities  and  band  concerts  which  have  made  the  spot  a 
true  community  center.  Recently  plans  for  further  development 
have  been  made.  T,he  citizens  of  Bethlehem  have  raised  $20,000 
and  this  amount  has  been  duplicated  by  the  Steel  Company.  An 
old  barn  is  being  remodelled  for  a  community  house.  Three  new 
ball  fields  have  been  laid  out,  and  a  city  industrial  league  started. 

When  the  American  Brass  Company  of  Waterbury,  Connecti- 
cut, agreed  to  lend  their  golf  lots  for  a  community  playground,  the 
Community  Service  Commission  voted  to  concentrate  on  the  de- 
velopment of  this  property.  Immediately  two  local  manufacturers 
offered  to  advance  the  $3,000  which  was  needed  to  level  the  ground 
and  lay  out  baseball  diamonds.  The  Carpenters'  Union  agreed  to 
give  their  Saturday  afternoons  to  erecting  a  locker  house,  and  the 
painters,  plumbers  and  electricians  offered  to  do  their  part  of  the 
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work.  Before  the  end  of  the  first  month  four  baseball  diamonds 
were  ready  for  use  and  well  booked  up  with  games.  Without  delay 
the  Sunset  Baseball  League  was  organized.  The  greatest  crowd 
ever  assembled  at  Waterbury  gathered  at  the  playground  on  In- 
dependence Day  to  enjoy  a  program  of  field  events  and  a  baseball 
game. 

Plans  for  a  community  house  and  play  institute  were  the  first 
steps  taken  to  revive  the  play  spirit  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  The 
Erie  Institute  of  Games  and  Play  began  with  a  registration  of  384 
people  representing  ninety-eight  different  organizations,  and  was  a 
success  from  every  standpoint.  The  members  greeted  it  as  the  most 
democratic  gathering  ever  held  in  Erie.  Games  popularized  by  the 
Play  Institute  soon  took  the  entire  city  by  storm,  and  the  director 
was  kept  busy  conducting  classes  for  children  and  adults  at  the 
schools,  churches  and  neighborhood  house  every  afternoon  and 
evening.  An  old  foundry  building  was  secured  and  remodelled  for 
a  community  play  house.  Furnished  in  a  very  attractive  adapta- 
tion of  old  English  style  it  admirably  meets  this  requirement. 

In  a  town  where  there  is  a  large  foreign  population  much  can 
be  accomplished  through  the  clubs  of  various  nationalities.  They 
particularly  welcome  leadership  in  recreational  activities,  and  so 
are  brought  into  contact  with  the  community  program.  The  great 
artistic  ability  which  many  of  the  foreigners  possess  may  be  put  to 
valuable  use  if  they  are  given  an  opportunity  to  develop  their  own 
ideas.  At  no  time  must  they  feel  that  the  program  is  superimposed. 
One  feels  a  peculiar  sympathy  for  the  woman  of  foreign  birth  who 
complained,  "Everywhere  I  go  they  want  to  learn  me  something!" 

The  recreational  needs  of  workers  may  be  most  easily  learned 
by  studying  the  way  in  which  they  are  now  spending  their  leisure 
time  and  finding  out  how  they  would  like  to  spend  it.  As  one 
leader  has  pointed  out,  it  is  much  easier  to  begin  by  promoting 
activities  that  everyone  is  familiar  with  than  those  in  which  very 
few  have  ever  taken  part  or  those  in  which  everyone  has  lost  interest. 
A  good  plan  is  to  have  the  members  of  the  community  or  industry 
fill  out  cards  indicating  what  they  consider  to  be  the  important 
recreation  needs  of  the  community  and  what  activities  they  person- 
ally are  interested  in.  One  of  the  first  objectives  of  the  leader  is  to 
get  the  people  in  the  community  to  believe  in  what  he  is  trying  to  do 
and  enthusiastic  enough  to  give  their  support.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
wait  for  ideal  conditions  to  develop  a  program. 
(TO  BE  CONTINUED) 
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Play  and  friendship  go  hand  in  hand.  People  cannot  really 
play  together  and  not  be  better  friends  afterwards.  The  church  is 
realizing  that  to  create  a  high  and  lasting  form  of  friendship  among 
its  members  it  must  organize  its  social  as  well  as  its  religious  life. 
In  so  many  communities  the  failure  to  satisfy  the  play  instinct  has 
left  the  way  open  for  commercialized  amusement  to  establish  itself 
for  profit  and  with  little  regard  to  the  moral  quality  of  the  recreation 
offered.  Consequently  the  task  of  the  church  in  providing  interest- 
ing healthmaking  things  for  people  to  do  in  their  leisure  time  looms 
larger  than  ever  before. 

"People  will  play,  thank  God !  We  may  play  with  them  if  we 
will,  and  thereby  help  them  to  realize  the  best  that  this  instinct  has 
to  offer;  or  we  may  hold  aloof,  adopt  an  attitude  of  narrow,  indis- 
criminate condemnation  or  at  best  of  cold  indifference,  and  allow 
the  boys  and  girls  to  play  on  without  us  and  without  our  sympa- 
thetic guidance.  If  the  latter  be  our  choice,  we  shall  have  to  face 
the  evil  results  of  our  policy."  Thus  speaks  a  well-known  church- 
man. 

In  this  task  of  providing  recreation  the  church  does  not  work 
alone,  but  its  own  opportunities  are  manifold.  The  direct  service 
of  providing  recreation  under  competent  supervision  in  its  own 
building  or  parish  house,  the  providing  of  outdoor  facilities  for 
athletic  games,  the  active  participation  in  recreational  affairs  of  the 
community,  as  well  as  cooperation  with  other  agencies  have  already 
been  tried  to  great  advantage  by  numberless  churches. 

In  the  city  a  better  place  than  the  crowded  street  or  alley  must 
be  provided  for  the  boys'  play;  and  a  better  outlet  for  her  social 
craving  than  the  cheap  dance  hall  must  be  provided  for  the  girl. 
The  rural  church,  too,  must  study  its  recreational  problem.  The 
difficulties  in  the  country  are  found  in  the  loneliness  and  barrenness 
of  social  life  and  the  lack  of  leadership.  In  many  country  districts 
the  churches  and  schools  are  practically  the  only  agencies  to  which 
the  people  can  look  for  social  life.  The  country  church,  therefore, 
is  often  called  to  be  the  sole  means  of  recreational  grace.  Since 
many  rural  churches  are  poor,  the  cooperation  of  all  the  church 
bodies  in  the  community  is  necessary  to  obtain  beneficial  results. 

In  considering  the  recreation  needs  of  its  members  and  deciding 
what  part  the  church  should  play  in  meeting  these  needs  a  special 
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committee  will  be  found  almost  necessary.  Such  a  committee  should 
include  representatives  of  auxiliary  organizations  found  in  the 
church:  as  the  Ladies'  Aid,  the  Young  People's  Society,  Sunday- 
School,  Men's  Clubs.  In  the  first  place  the  committee  should  plan 
a  social  gathering  intended  to  bring  the  church  members  together. 
There  is  an  art  in  conducting  the  program  of  such  an  event  so  that 
everybody  will  participate.  If  occasionally  the  church  secures 
skilled  leaders  to  come  and  personally  conduct  their  programs  it 
will  help  them  to  know  exactly  the  best  way  at  another  time.  It 
will  not  always  be  found  practical  to  plan  active  recreation  in 
which  the  children  and  adults  participate  together ;  although  an  occa- 
sional picnic  of  that  sort  is  often  successful.  Special  provision  for 
the  children  must  be  made  with  activities  adopted  to  the  age  and 
sex  of  the  children  involved.  Play  parties  when  boys  and  girls  can 
play  together  may  be  held  by  the  junior  and  primary  departments. 
Boys  and  girls  from  ten  to  fifteen  should  have  many  of  their  recre- 
ational activities  provided  separately.  In  the  conducting  of  chil- 
dren's events  a  knowledge  of  children's  games  is  invaluable.  If  the 
church,  therefore,  can  send  its  workers  to  recreation  training  classes 
it  will  find  the  social  side  of  its  activities  more  quickly  and  efficiently 
developed. 

The  next  most  important  undertaking  of  such  a  recreation 
committee  and  of  the  church  as  a  whole,  is  to  assist  in  meeting  the 
recreation  needs  of  the  community.  The  wise  church  will  not  at- 
tempt to  run  counter  to  commercial  houses  or  to  eliminate  them,  but 
will  help  to  create  public  sentiment  for  properly  supervised  and  con- 
ducted commercial  recreation.  If  a  community  has  no  up-to-date 
ordinance  governing  public  amusements,  this  fact  should  be  known 
by  the  people  at  large.  As  Mr.  Atkinson  has  said  in  his  book,  The 
Church  and  the  People's  Play, — "If  the  dance  hall  proprietors,  man- 
agers of  pool  rooms,  owners  of  the  motion-picture  shows  and  otheis 
who  are  furnishing  public  amusements  know  that  the  church  people 
understand  the  needs  of  the  community  and  know  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  kind  of  amusement  that  is  being  furnished,  they  are 
very  apt  to  feel  that  they  are  accountable  to  the  community  for  their 
attitude  as  well  as  their  action."  It  has  usually  been  found  better 
for  the  church  to  work  through  agencies  already  existing  in  the 
community,  cooperating  with  them,  than  it  is  to  attempt  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  community  wholly  through  its  own  efforts. 

The  field  of  the  church  is  large,  and  many  churches  are  reaching 
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community  groups,  often  outside  their  own  membership,  in  a  way 
which  is  going  far  to  promote  a  broader  recreation  life.  About 
eighty-five  percent  of  all  the  Boy  Scout  patrols  in  the  country  are 
organized  in  connection  with  the  Sunday  Schools.  The  Camp  Fire 
Girls  are  coming  to  be  organized  in  the  same  way.  The  Sunday 
School  Athletic  and  Baseball  Leagues  are  a  feature  in  many  cities. 
If  the  church  is  so  situated  that  it  can  furnish  grounds  for  volley 
ball,  basket  ball,  tennis  and  croquet,  the  promotion  of  these  games  is 
surely  one  of  the  best  things  it  can  do  for  the  social  life  of  its  young 
people.  A  few  representative  church  activities,  taken  from  all  over 
the  country,  may  show  what  a  real  part  recreation  is  already  taking 
in  the  community  through  the  church. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hornell,  New  York,  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  motion  pictures  for  three  years.  Their  evening 
service  was  distinctly  a  religious  meeting,  including  music,  respon- 
sive reading,  prayer,  a  short  sermon  and  two  reels  of  pictures.  The 
church  was  always  crowded  and  often  large  numbers  were  turned 
away.  No  collections  were  ever  taken,  all  expenses  being  met  by 
the  church.  These  expenses  were  found  to  be  five  dollars  an  evening 
including  the  cost  and  transportation  of  two  reels  and  the  lighting 
of  the  church.  The  whole  outfit  originally  cost  about  four  hundred 
dollars. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  providing  motion  pictures  is  the  pro- 
curing of  suitable  films.  There  are  four  or  five  distributing  houses 
in  New  York  City  which  supply  a  fair  number  of  religious  pictures. 
The  New  Era  Movement,  however,  has  gathered  nearly  all  avail- 
able information  as  to  eastern  distributing  firms  dealing  in  religious 
and  educational  pictures — a  list  of  these  firms  with  a  brief  state- 
ment of  what  they  are  prepared  to  furnish  will  be  supplied  any  per- 
son upon  request  without  charge  if  addressed  to  the  New  Era 
Movement,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

In  Winnetka,  111.,  a  regular  motion  picture  entertainment  is 
given  by  the  Congregational  Church  on  two  evenings  a  week,  show- 
ing high  grade  films  at  an  admission  fee  of  ten  cents.  An  investi- 
gation into  the  recreational  facilities  of  the  town  by  this  same  church 
had  found  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Sunday  School  period  sadly  in 
need  of  wholesome  amusement.  The  church,  therefore,  adopted  a 
plan  of  graded  recreation  work,  in  their  own  gymnasium,  based 
upon  the  needs  of  all  classes  and  avoiding  unnecessary  duplication. 
Leadership  was  furnished  and  public  interest  raised  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  establishment  of  a  Community  Board  of  Recreation, 
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representing  the  church,  the  school  board,  the  park  board  and  other 
organizations.  This  all  resulted  from  the  church's  serving  the  com- 
munity. 

In  the  community  of  Gassell  Park,  Los  Angeles,  there  were  no 
playgrounds  for  a  great  distance  and  the  school  was  not  equipped  so 
the  church  offered  its  building  and  grounds  to  the  Playground  de- 
partment. The  church  is  now  paying  for  a  director  who,  besides 
organizing  the  playground,  has  organized  classes  and  evening  recre- 
ation activities.  A  similar  petition  was  sent  to  the  City  Library  de- 
partment asking  that  a  branch  library  be  put  in  the  community 
church.  Out  of  this  grew  the  Gassell  Park  Community  Center 
Association  with  its  headquarters  at  the  Community  Church. 

There  is  a  little  town  in  northern  Illinois  called  Roscoe,  which 
is  so  small  there  isn't  even  a  "movie"  or  a  saloon.  A  short  time  ago 
(1919)  the  only  place  men  and  boys  could  get  together  was  in  the 
back  of  the  grocery  store  or  in  the  station  waiting  room.  Because 
they  had  nothing  to  do,  they  abused  the  waiting  room  so  much  that 
the  people  of  the  town  closed  it.  In  the  town  is  a  nice  brick  church 
with  a  basement  for  semi-annual  church  suppers  and  an  occasional 
"social."  When  the  new  pastor  came  he  began  by  visiting  the  near- 
est Y.  M.  C.  A.,  learning  how  to  play  games  and  taking  measure- 
ments to  put  up  tables  for  games.  The  cost  was  the  only  objection 
raised  by  the  church  officials  against  making  the  basement  a  recre- 
ation center  for  all  the  town.  This  objection  was  overcome  by  the 
pastor  who  with  the  help  of  a  few  men,  actually  made  all  the  tables 
which  were  necessary  for  the  games.  In  a  few  weeks,  the  Roscoe 
Social  Center  was  opened.  An  odd  pine  table  stands  at  one  end  of 
the  basement.  One  for  que-boulette  stands  beside  it.  A  shuffle- 
board  is  at  the  other  end.  All  of  these  fold  into  small  space  when 
the  basement  is  needed  for  other  purposes.  Checkers  and  other 
small  games  are  also  provided.  Activities  are  not  to  be  confined 
to  the  basement.  Tennis  courts  and  outdoor  paraphernalia  in  the 
vacant  lot  behind  the  church  and  a  new  kind  of  church  yard  are 
being  planned. 

All  over  the  country,  instances  may  be  found  where  churches 
use  their  buildings  and  grounds  as  playgrounds.  This  is  true  in 
Troy,  N.  Y.;  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ;  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  Lansing,  Mich. ;  Clinton,  Mass.,  and 
many  others.  The  West  End  Presbyterian  parish  house  in  New 
York  City  is  a  good  example  of  the  best  kind  of  building  to  meet 
the  recreation  needs  of  the  church  and  community.  It  is  a  three- 
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story  building  with  a  basement  used  as  a  social  room,  above  which 
is  the  chapel  with  gallery  and  parlor,  a  floor  devoted  to  several 
parlors  and  a  gymnasium  with  gallery  and  club  room.  The  roof  is 
screened  in  for  a  playground  or  tennis  court.  And  the  best  of  it 
is  that  this  building  is  really  carrying  out  its  purpose  and  meeting  a 
much-felt  need. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  churches  with  equipment  are  open- 
ing their  doors  to  the  people  in  general  for  recreation.  As  in  Mich- 
igan, one  church  opened  its  basement  as  a  rest  room  for  the  young 
people  participating  in  winter  sports  nearby.  Girls'  groups,  organ- 
ized for  classes  of  various  kinds,  find  their  homes  in  the  parish 
houses  of  churches  in  New  Jersey,  L,ong  Island,  Oregon  and  many 
other  states.  Boy  Scouts  similarly  meet  in  church  houses.  Buffalo, 
New  York,  contains  a  Presbyterian  church,  dormant  for  four  years, 
which  with  the  coming  of  a  new  pastor  has  taken  a  new  lease  of  life. 

The  noon  hour  every  day  now  finds  its  splendid  parish  house 
humming  with  the  activity  of  young  life.  A  cafeteria  supplies  the 
need  of  the  neighborhood  for  good  food  at  small  cost.  Volley  ball 
courts,  pool  and  smoking  rooms,  games  of  all  kinds  and  dancing  on 
week  days  draw  into  this  church  center  Jews,  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants. Community  singing  and  moving  pictures  on  Sundays  make 
the  church  attractive  to  the  people  of  this  boarding  house  district. 
The  trustees,  after  a  visit  to  the  church  house  at  the  noon  hour,  so 
heartily  approved  of  the  work  that  $12,000  have  been  appropriated 
to  carry  it  on  and  Community  Service,  which  first  inaugurated  the 
program  at  this  church,  has  been  asked  to  find  an  all-round  director 
who  can  give  full  time  to  the  activities  there. 

In  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  Brick  Church  organized  an  institute 
which,  in  1910,  built  a  new  building  with  gymnasium,  swimming 
pool,  bowling  alleys,  club  rooms  and  various  recreation  and  educa- 
tional facilities,  besides  dormitory  room  for  eighty  men.  From  the  be- 
ginning, an  extensive  boys'  work  was  conducted  in  the  form  of  an 
evening  boys'  club  and  work  for  girls  soon  grew  rapidly.  A  bible 
study  club  of  the  leading  young  women  has  resulted  in  one  of  the 
women  starting  a  working  girls'  club.  Gymnasium  classes  and  club 
groups  furnish  recreation  and  good  fellowship  while  classes  in 
household  arts  develop  a  desire  for  self -improvement.  Dramatic 
entertainments  are  popular  and  so  are  regular  Saturday  evening 
dances,  held  in  the  institute  building  with  an  adequate  number  o(c 
chaperons  from  the  church  people.  Frequently  a  dancing  teacher  of 
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high  standard  is  present  to  make  suggestions  and  give  demonstra- 
tions of  the  best  form  in  dancing  and  to  illustrate  new  steps.  A 
vacation  school,  conducted  under  expert  teachers,  both  employed  and 
volunteer,  offers  games,  athletics,  outdoor  hikes,  nature  study  and 
instruction  in  useful  arts. 

Morgan  Chapel  in  Boston  conducts  a  men's  club  where  light 
refreshments  may  be  bought,  and  where  smoking,  games,  reading 
and  conversation  while  away  the  time.  The  basement  is  equipped 
with  baths.  The  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  took  gymnasium  instruction  himself,  and  trained 
his  helpers.  St.  Timothy  Chapel,  Philadelphia,  has  a  settlement 
house  and  a  summer  camp.  The  Episcopal  Church  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  the  Protestant  churches  of  Los  Angeles  and  at  least  a 
dozen  churches  in  the  middle  tWest  have  settlement  houses  or  gym- 
nasiums. 

A  very  small  church  often  faces  the  problem  of  keeping  the 
new  comers  of  divergent  elements  interested.  The  Lomonauk 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  near  Sandwich,  111.,  has  emphasized 
the  observance  of  national  holidays  and  made  them  community 
affairs  drawing  large  crowds  from  all  directions.  On  one  Fourth 
of  July,  there  was  an  attendance  of  four  thousand  with  a  program 
of  sports  and  games  on  the  church  lawn  and  in  an  adjoining  field 
were  exercises  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

A  parish  house,  a  trade  school  for  boys,  a  cottage  colony  and  a 
summer  camp  were  offered  to  the  people  of  St.  George's  church  of 
New  York  City.  The  parish  house,  open  daily  until  eleven  o'clock, 
has  a  rifle  room  in  the  basement  and  an  arsenal  in  the  tower.  It 
contains,  besides,  a  kindergarten  room,  cooking  school,  library,  tea 
room,  men's  club  rooms  and  boys'  club  rooms. 

In  some  places  it  has  been  found  expedient  for  the  churches  of 
a  community  to  federate  their  recreation  resources.  Sixteen  churches 
in  Delaware  joined  in  a  Church  Athletic  Recreation  League,  organ- 
ized by  the  Community  Service  physical  director,  and  in  Kentucky  a 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  has  bought  a  lot  for  a  community  center 
and  playground,  this  lot  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Methodist  Centenary 
Movement.  The  Ministerial  Alliance  as  a  body  is  backing  the  play- 
ground and  community  center  movement.  In  New  York  two  of  the 
larger  churches  have  offered  to  Community  Service  their  gymna- 
siums and  equipment  for  the  use  of  disabled  ex-service  men  taking 
vocational  training  under  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. 
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One  of  the  largest  church  institutions  in  the  world  is  the 
People's  Palace  in  Jersey  City.  It  was  built  by  Joseph  Milbank  at 
a  cost  of  $75,000,  but  is  doing  a  recreation  service  worth  murh 
more  than  that  amount  each  year.  The  institute  contains  billiard 
and  pool  rooms,  bowling  alleys,  a  theatre,  a  library  and  a  gymnasium. 
Across  the  street  is  the  church  but  no  one  is  obliged  to  go  there. 
"Play  here,"  says  Mr.  Scudder,  "or  pray  there,  but  keep  away  from 
the  saloon  and  the  gambling  den." 

What  are  the  net  results  from  such  recreational  activities  in 
churches?  In  Toledo,  Ohio,  the  effects  were  named  as  increased 
regularity  in  Sunday  School  attendance,  honesty  in  play  and  many 
additions  to  the  church — seventy-five  percent  of  the  young  people 
being  members.  Countless  other  churches  are  ready  to  attest  a  visible 
quickening  of  church  life  due  to  the  intelligent  planning  for  the  leis- 
ure hours  of  those  people  whom  the  church  wished  to  attract.  And 
fortunately  many  of  these  churches  are  coming  to  see  in  these 
recreation  activities  something  more  than  a  way  of  increasing  at- 
tendance. They  are  being  recognized  as  a  direct  means  in  build- 
ing character. 

SUGGESTIONS  BY  H.  A.  ATKINSON  FOR  ANY  WIDE-AWAKE  CHURCH 

Equip  one  or  more  rooms  in  the  church  which  shall  be  open  to 
the  various  clubs  in  the  community  for  club  purposes. 

Install  a  pool  table,  a  bowling  alley  and  tables  for  other  games. 

Organize  a  brass  or  string  band  to  give  free  entertainments  in 
the  church. 

Assume  responsibility  for  the  teaching  of  wholesome  games  that 
may  be  played  in  the  home  and  outside  of  the  home,  but  in  close 
connection  with  it,  providing  hours  and  places  of  amusement  where 
children  and  parents  can  play  together. 

Supply  volunteer  helpers  to  the  community's  recreation  agencies. 

Help  to  organize  and  promote  play  in  the  streets. 

Provide  tennis  courts  and  baseball  diamonds. 

Arrange  with  the  city  authorities  for  sidewalks  in  certain 
blocks  to  be  open  for  roller  skating  or  coasting. 

Promote  church  athletics,  baseball,  basketball,  volley  ball 
leagues  and  offer  a  banner  or  prize  for  the  best  athletic  club. 

Maintain  boating,  yachting  and  fishing  clubs  in  the  vicinity  ad- 
jacent to  navigable  water. 

Arrange  for  summer  camps  and  camping  trips. 
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Plan  tramping  trips  under  the  right  guidance  and  direction 
for  groups  of  different  ages  in  the  church. 

Secure  a  lease  upon  a  vacant  lot  in  the  community  and  provide 
the  means  and  direction  to  the  young  people  for  gardening. 

Provide  an  adequate  program  for  the  various  holiday  celebra- 
tions by  pageants,  entertainments,  picnics  and  such  other  exercises 
as  appeal  to  the  good  judgment  of  the  church. 

Cooperate  in  promoting  the  Boy  Scout  activities,  paying  special 
attention  to  the  social  fraternal  features  of  the  work. 

Organize  and  maintain  Camp  Fire  groups  for  girls. 

Help  to  provide  some  form  of  recreation  for  the  community 
on  Sunday  afternoon. 

Urge,  work  and  demand  in  the  name  of  humanity  the  Saturday 
half -holiday  for  all. 

Organize  a  group  of  baseball  enthusiasts  in  the  church  and  to- 
gether rent  one  of  the  large  boxes  at  the  league  baseball  park.  Let 
this  be  known  as  the  box  belonging  to  the  church.  Other  organiza- 
tions follow  this  plan  and  their  members  always  sit  together  at  the 
games.  Why  not  the  church? 


Community  Service  In  Chicago 

LOUISE  BROWNE  writes  in  The  Chicago  Evening  Post  of 
May  the  Twenty-sixth :  There  was  a  lot  of  talk  about  community 
service  in  the  Hotel  La  Salle  yesterday.  Members  of  the  advertis- 
ing council  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  gravely  con- 
sidered the  problem  of  keeping  this  enormous  city,  this  prodigious, 
brawling  braggart,  this  huge  delightful  child  among  the  tired  old 
cities  of  the  world,  happy,  amused  and  contented  with  itself. 

Some  wise  person  has  discovered  that  the  giant  child  doesn't 
know  how  to  play  properly.  Chicago  must  have  something  amus- 
ing to  do  in  its  leisure  time  when  it  isn't  working,  or  sleeping,  or 
eating.  It  can't  be  expected  to  spend  all  its  splendid  energy  butch- 
ering hogs,  handling  freight  and  keeping  the  middle  west  efficient, 
lively  and  up-to-date. 


The  first  speaker  on  this  important  domestic  problem  was 
Marshall  Field  3d,  president  of  the  organization  called  Community 
Service  of  Chicago.  He  recalled  the  observations  made  by  a  certain 
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thoughtful  policeman  when  the  grand  jury  was  investigating  the 
activities  of  the  so-called  Reds. 

This  policeman  reminded  the  authorities  that  saloons  had  been 
taken  away  from  the  people  of  Chicago,  that  racing  had  also  been 
taken  away  from  them,  and  that  prize  fighting  had  been  put  far  be- 
yond their  reach.  And,  since  nothing  whatever  had  been  offered  as 
a  substitute  for  these  things,  he  suggested  that  many  of  the  people 
who  seemed  to  be  wild  and  naughty  Reds  might  really  be  nothing 
worse  than  disgruntled  citizens  in  need  of  some  interesting  occupa- 
tion to  fill  their  leisure  hours. 

"Community  service  was  organized  because  we  need  something 
to  take  the  place  of  the  saloons  and  other  things  which  have  been 
taken  away,"  said  Mr.  Field. 

He  told  the  story  of  the  transformation  of  the  War  Camp  Com- 
munity council  into  an  organization  which  would  interest  itself  in 
the  leisure-time  needs  of  the  whole  citizenry  of  Chicago. 

Community  Service  of  Chicago,  which  has  its  headquarters  at 
108  South  La  Salle  street,  began  operations  February  1,  1920.  Its 
slogan  is  "Revealing  Chicago  to  Itself."  Because  there  are  lots  of 
good  things  to  see  and  do  in  this  city,  and  lots  of  people  who  know- 
nothing  whatever  about  them,  Community  Service  has  issued  an  in- 
teresting and  extraordinarily  comprehensive  booklet  that  enumer- 
ates the  opportunities  here  in  Chicago  for  leisure  time  activities 
of  all  sorts,  from  archery  to  zoology — there's  something  for  every 
letter  of  the  alphabet. 


Eugene  T.  Lies,  secretary  and  executive  director  of  Community 
Service  in  Chicago,  tried  to  prove  that  the  leisure-time  problem  was 
as  old  as  the  world.  He  intimated  that  Adam  and  Eve  might  have 
used  their  leisure  time  a  little  more  pleasurably  than  they  did.  They 
might  have  interested  themselves  in  athletics,  for  instance ;  or  they 
might  have  done  a  little  knitting,  instead  of  interfering  with  that 
apple  tree  and  getting  us  all  into  trouble. 

Community  service,  Mr.  Lies  says,  is  trying  to  take  the  "wreck" 
out  of  recreation,  and  trying  to  put  "unity"  into  community.  It  will 
promote  the  spirit  of  neighborliness  and  further  the  association  of 
people  of  all  kinds  for  pleasurable,  stimulating  and  profitable  pur- 
poses. 

And  Community  Service  will  make  people  realize  that  Chicago 
is  a  good  place  to  live  in.  "In  the  minds  of  foreign-born  citi- 
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zens,"  said  Mr.  Lies,  "loyalty  to  the  city  means  loyalty  to  the 
country.  And  loyalty  to  the  city  can  be  built  up  most  sanely  by 
proving  to  people  that  the  community  in  which  they  live  offers 
those  satisfactions  which  enrich  life  and  take  away  its  drabness 
and  dullness.  We  are  trying  to  tempt  people  to  have  a  good  time; 
we  are  offering  programs,  leadership  and  counsel.  A  good  deal  of 
this  work  can  be  done  through  existing  organizations  and  institu- 
tions; we  are  trying  to  help  people  to  help  themselves." 

MV.  Lies  invited  employers  of  labor  to  consider  the  advantages 
of  Community  Service.  "When  workers  slump  to  the  factory  door 
in  the  morning  without  any  interest  in  life  or  in  their  jobs,  doesn't 
that  have  its  effect  upon  production?"  he  asked.  "Isn't  production 
affected  by  what  workers  do  in  their  leisure  time?" 

Miss  Mary  McDowell,  head  of  the  Chicago  University  settle- 
ment, made  a  short  speech.  She  said  she  wished  all  the  business 
men  in  Chicago  would  ask  her  questions  about  the  need  for  Com- 
munity Service  in  this  great  city  of  ours,  which  is  the  third  largest 
Polish  city  in  the  world  and  the  second  largest  Bohemian  city.  Jt 
seems  that  80  per  cent  of  the  people  in  Chicago  are  of  foreign-born 
parentage. 

"If  we  really  knew  our  city,  we  would  love  it  instead  of  being 
afraid  of  certain  sides  of  it,"  she  said  enthusiastically.  "Now  it  is 
about  time  that  we  were  being  thrilled  by  the  problem  that  nobody 
else  has  ever  had.  Fear  will  never  in  this  world  solve  that  prob- 
lem; nothing  will  solve  it  but  faith  and  a  constructive  program." 

"I  believe  in  neighborliness,"  she  continued,  "We  need  to  sing 
and  play  together,  and  we  need  very  much  to  use  the  dramatic 
instinct  which  we  all  have.  It  will  be  a  great  day  when  the  English- 
speaking  people  learn  to  sing  the  wonderful  national  hymn  of  the 
Poles,  and  that  lovely  thing  the  Czechoslovaks  sing.  That  is  a  mes- 
sage that  will  go  straight  to  the  hearts  of  the  foreign-born  people  as 
no  message  from  any  Americanization  committee  will  ever  go.  We 
can  sing  Americanism  much  easier  than  we  can  manufacture  it  by 
mechanical  or  pedagogical  methods." 

When  the  last  speaker  sat  down  a  buzz  of  conversation  arose  all 
over  the  room.  Everyone  was  interested;  everyone  had  something 
to  say  to  his  neighbor  about  community  service. 
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Recreation  Centers  and  Playgrounds  of  the 
West  Chicago  Park  System 

On  the  occasion  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  its  organization,  the 
West  Chicago  Park  Board  has  issued  a  pamphlet  giving  in  detail  a 
description  of  the  activities  carried  on  at  various  recreation  cen- 
ters. By  issuing  the  information  in  this  form,  it  is  intended  to  make 
it  more  accessible  and  give  it  wider  dissemination  than  can  be  done 
in  a  regular  annual  report. 

Chicago's  first  step  in  the  fuller  use  of  park  and  landscape  areas 
was  taken  in  1895  with  the  opening  of  the  Douglas  Park  Natatorium 
and  Gymnasium.  With  the  West  Side's  continued  increase  in  popu- 
lation there  arose  a  need  for  recreation  facilities  in  congested  dis- 
tricts and  this  led  to  the  establishment  of  centers  for  all  seasons  of 
the  year  and  for  a  field  house  having  facilities  for  indoor  recreation. 

The  first  of  these  centers  was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1908. 
The  second  soon  followed,  and  in  1914  five  centers,  fully  equipped, 
were  opened  to  the  public.  In  addition  to  these  fully  equipped  cen- 
ters, nine  others  are  now  in  operation  and  one  is  under  construction. 
These  latter  carry  on  as  extensive  a  program  as  their  equipment 
allows.  Certain  activities  are  recognized  as  common  functions 
throughout  the  system  and  there  is  a  definite  uniform  program  of 
work  followed  in  each  center.  To  a  certain  extent,  however,  the 
details  of  administration  and  the  arrangement  of  the  daily  program 
have  been  left  to  each  center  for  adjustment.  The  variation  :n 
living  conditions  and  economic  standards  in  the  different  neighbor- 
hoods has  demanded  this  and  it  is  felt  quite  strongly  that  the  great 
success  and  popularity  of  the  West  Park  System  is  in  no  small  de- 
gree due  to  the  ready  adjustment  of  the  forms  of  activities  to  meet 
constantly  changing  conditions. 

A  superintendent  of  recreation  is  in  charge  of  the 
Administration  West  Park  System  and  is  responsible  for  the 
conduct  and  administration  of  all  centers,  play- 
grounds and  pools.  Each  center  is  in  charge  of  a  director  who 
serves  in  the  same  relation  as  the  principal  of  the  school.  He  is  in 
full  charge  of  employees,  and  of  the  promotion,  maintenance  and 
direction  of  activities,  subject  to  the  Superintendent  of  Recreation. 

All  employees  are  selected  through  competitive  civil  service  ex- 
aminations. The  number  of  employees  required  for  the  maintenance 
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of  each  fully  equipped  center  averages  about  twenty-one  during  the 
winter  months  to  thirty-four  during  the  summer. 

Funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  West  Park  System  are  raised 
by  means  of  a  yearly  tax  levy  equal  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
total  tax  valuation  levied  upon  the  property  in  the  West  Chicago 
Park  District.  No  charge  is  made  or  permitted  in  connection  with 
any  activity. 

Although  there  are  minor  variations  in  the  facili- 
Facilities  and  ties  offereci  'm  the  five  fully  equipped  centers,  the 

Equipment 

following  are  common  to  each : 

OUTDOOR 

Large  play  or  athletic  field  (used  for  skating  and  tobogganing 
in  the  winter) 

Separate  gymnasiums  for  men  and  women 

Swimming  pool,  with  adjacent  dressing  quarters  and  shower 
rooms 

Tennis  courts 

Children's  playground 

Children's  gardens 

INDOOR 

Field  house,  with  assembly  hall 

Refreshment   and   rest   room 

Separate  gymnasiums  for  men  and  women 

Separate  locker  and  shower  rooms  for  men  and  women 

Separate  club  rooms  for  men  and  women 

Library 

Children's  playroom  and  musicians'  balcony,  with  all  the  neces- 
sary accessories,  such  as  store  rooms,  boiler  rooms,  wash  rooms 

Tjie  outdoor  or  summer  season  begins  about  the 
Seasons  of  first  of  May  ancj  extends  to  the  middle  of  Octo- 

Operation 

ber.  During  the  school  vacation  period,  the  ac- 
tivities are  open  from  9 :00  a.  m.  to  10 :00  p.  m.  and  the  field  house  is 
open  regularly  from  10 :00  a.  m.  to  10 :00  p.  m.  The  winter  season 
extends  from  October  15th  to  April  30th.  During  this  time  all  the 
indoor  activities  are  in  operation  and  two  outdoor  activities,  skating 
and  tobogganing.  The  field  house  is  open  regularly  from  12  o'clock 
noon  until  ten  in  the  evening. 

During1  the  summer  months  the  athletic  field  is 

Athletic  Fields 

and  Outdoor  used  by  the  children  for  games  and  by  adults  for 

Gatherings  football,  baseball,  soccer,  volley  ball  and  basket 

ball.     Athletic  and  prize  meets  for  which  the  Park  Commissioners 
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offer  individual  and  group  prizes  are  regularly  held.  Concerts  are 
given  at  one  or  more  of  the  parks  each  evening  during  July  and 
August.  Exhibitions  of  athletic,  track  and  field  sports  are  given 
from  time  to  time  as  well  as  lantern  slide  and  motion  picture  shows, 
pageants,  play  festivals  and  holiday  celebrations. 

During  the  winter  months  each  of  the  play  fields 
Ice  Skating  js  flOO(je(i  for  ice  skating.  The  ice  is  given  care- 

ful daily  attention,  cleaned  of  snow  and  sprayed 
and  each  park  is  provided  with  a  heated  shelter.  Small  slides,  ten 
feet  in  height,  have  been  erected  on  most  of  the  grounds  and  to- 
bogganing has  become  very  popular  with  the  children. 

Large  separate  outdoor  gymnasiums  for  men  and 

Outdoor  women  are  open  throughout  the  favorable  season. 

Gymnasium 

These  are  adequately  lighted  to  encourage  even- 
ing attendance.  A  complete  gymnastic  equipment  is  installed.  The 
work  in  general  is  carried  on  in  a  free  and  informal  manner,  although 
by  means  of  a  daily  and  weekly  program  certain  activities  which  are 
recognized  as  a  standard  are  encouraged.  An  instructor  is  on  duty 
at  all  times. 

The  open  air  swimming  pool  in  each  center  is  the 
Swimming  Pools  principal  feature  of  enjoyment  during  the  sum- 
mer season.  Ordinarily  four  days  in  the  week 
are  reserved  for  men  and  boys,  two  days  for  women  and 
girls;  at  one  center  there  are  separate  pools  for  men  and  women. 
Rigid  sanitary  measures  are  taken  and  a  suit,  towel,  soap,  locker 
and  shower  bath  are  furnished  to  each  visitor  without  charge.  The 
latest  pool  to  be  constructed  has  a  water  surface  of  26,000  square 
feet. 

All  pools  are  operated  on  the  "batch"  plan  and  accommodate 
from  five  to  eight  hundred  persons  at  a  time.  Aquatic  tests  are  held 
at  some  of  the  pools  and  lessons  in  the  common  swimming  strokes 
are  given.  Interpark  aquatic  meets  are  also  held,  though  none  of 
this  work  is  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  regular  operation  of  the 
pools. 

These  are  a  feature  at  several  of  the  centers  and 
Tennis  Courts  meet  a  need  which  the  more  strenuous  activities 

fail    to    supply.     Tennis    tournaments    are    en- 
couraged and  are  growing  more  and  more  popular  each  year. 
^u.,j      ,  The  playgrounds,  which  are  open  only  to  children 

Children  s  JS  J   . 

Playgrounds  under  ten  years  of  age,  are  equipped  with  wading 

and  Gardens  pools,  sand  courts,  shelters,  swings  and  other  safe 
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and  suitable  devices.  These  are  in  charge  of  trained  kindergarten 
and  recreation  instructors.  Older  children  and  adults  who  come 
with  the  little  children  are  admitted  as  caretakers,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  have  as  many  as  600  persons  in  attendance  in  the 
evenings  when  the  adults  come  to  rest  and  watch  the  children  play. 
Practical  results  are  obtained  through  the  so-called  children's 
gardens  which  vary  from  4x5  to  6x15  feet  in  size.  These  are 
allotted  to  children  over  ten  years  of  age.  Several  members  of  one 
family,  however,  often  engage  in  the  care  and  cultivation  of  these 
plots.  The  Park  Commissioners  furnish  seeds,  the  services  of  a 
gardener  and  a  recreation  instructor.  Persons  are  required  to  pro- 
vide their  own  garden  tools.  The  children's  work  is  carried  on  in 
classes  and  adults  are  required  to  come  at  stated  hours.  Contests 
in  crop  raising  and  care  of  the  garden  are  encouraged  by  the  award- 
ing of  prizes  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

INDOOR  ACTIVITIES 

The  assembly  halls  of  the  West  Park  System  are 
Assembly  Halls  in  use  practically  every  evening  and  many  after- 
noons for  dances,  lectures,  concerts,  entertain- 
ments, games,  singing  and  storytelling.  During  the  winter  season 
the  park  management  furnishes  a  series  of  entertainments  to  which 
people  are  admitted  without  charge,  and  stereopticon  lectures  by 
prominent  persons  are  presented  for  children  in  the  afternoons  and 
for  adults  in  the  evenings.  The  program  further  includes  holiday 
celebrations,  exhibits,  dramatic  entertainments  and  social  affairs 
conducted  for  small  groups.  These  activities  are  very  popular  and 
the  assembly  halls  are  centers  of  community  life  at  all  times. 

Each  center  is  provided  with  a  music  instructor 
Music  Activities  who  is  in  the  regular  classified  service  of  the 
West  Park  System  and  has  charge  of  the  music 
organizations  formed  and  promoted  at  the  park  where  he  is  sta- 
tioned. These  organizations  consist  of  a  children's  chorus,  a  junior 
orchestra,  an  adult  chorus  and  a  senior  orchestra.  Bands  have  also 
been  organized  at  some  centers.  These  amateur  musicians  give 
occasional  concerts  during  the  indoor  season.  Community  singing 
was  popular  at  the  centers  last  year. 

During  the  period  when  the  outdoor  gymnasiums 

hidoor   .  are  closed,  the  work  is  carried  on  in  the  separate 

Gymnasium 

indoor  gymnasiums  for  men  and  women.     These 
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are  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  each  center  and  are  in  charge  of 
trained  instructors,  with  formal  registration  and  definite  class  pro- 
grams including  free  and  organized  games,  tactics  and  drills,  calis- 
thenics, apparatus  work,  folk  and  gymnastic  dancing.  Intra-park 
competitions  are  held  from  time  to  time. 

Shower  rooms  are  open  daily  to  the  general  public  and  in  addi- 
tion are  used  in  connection  with  the  gymnasium.  These  baths  which 
were  first  regarded  as  a  form  of  recreation,  are  now  looked  upon  by 
the  working  men  and  women  as  a  necessity,  and  are  producing  a 
vital  hygienic  and  moral  effect,  not  only  upon  the  people,  but  upon 
the  whole  physical  and  moral  tone  of  the  community. 

Club  activities  form  one  of  the  biggest  and  most 
5;iub  .  interesting  features  of  work  in  the  West  Park 

Organizations 

Recreation  Centers.  These  clubs  have  a  variety 
of  objects;  social,  athletic,  industrial,  civic,  patriotic,  educational, 
benevolent,  charitable,  agricultural,  musical,  dramatic  and  recre- 
ational. All  are  closely  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  center. 
In  one  instance  they  aid  in  running  a  monthly  paper  and  in  another 
they  are  federated  into  a  council  for  the  promotion  of  a  wider  and 
better  use  of  the  center. 

Some  of  the  clubs  are  supervised  by  a  paid  employee  of  the 
center  and  some  by  persons  paid  by  the  group  themselves,  but  most 
of  them  are  self-directed  and  are  very  successful.  Each  club  has 
its  monthly  dues,  and  in  one  of  the  centers  a  certain  social  club  has  a 
treasury  fund  of  $200. 

At  each  of  the  fully  equipped  centers  there  is  pro- 
Libraries  vided  a  reading  room  and  a  circulating  branch  of 

the  Chicago  Public  Library.  The  circulation  ot 
books  at  one  center  averages  about  50,000  a  year  and  the  attendance 
at  each  branch  varies  between  50,000  and  100,000.  The  Library 
Board  furnishes  a  librarian  and  all  books  and  reading  matter.  The 
Park  Commissioners  provide  the  room,  light,  heat  and  maintenance. 
An  arrangement  between  the  recreation  center  and  the  public  schools 
provides  for  visits  of  school  children  to  the  libraries  on  certain 
mornings  in  the  week  when  the  facilities  are  available  for  their  ex- 
clusive use.  Lectures  are  also  given  on  cataloguing  and  number- 
ing, and  instruction  in  the  method  of  finding  books  and  returning 
them  to  their  proper  places. 

The  play  and  recreation  room  is  in  charge  of  a 
Play  and  Rec-  person  who  possesses  social  qualifications  and 

reation   Rooms  g    t  1-1 

training  as  well  as  ability  as  a  kindergarten  and 
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recreation  instructor.  The  program  includes  kindergarten  and  free 
play  sessions  for  children  under  nine  years  of  age,  table  game  ses- 
sions for  boys  and  girls  and  young  men  and  women,  classes  in  sew- 
ing, embroidery,  cooking,  millinery,  raffia  work,  story  hour  sessions, 
classes  in  social  dancing  and  various  other  activities.  These  are 
promoted  as  recreation,  although  the  educational  object  is  given  full 
consideration.  The  demand  for  the  activities  is  greater  than  the 
supply  and  the  play  and  recreation  room  fosters  and  maintains  a 
wholesome  play  spirit  in  the  center. 

Various  other  activities  are  promoted  by  the  centers  as  the  need 
arises.  They  assume  a  large  share  in  all  community  entertainments 
and  their  value  to  the  community  is  considered  inestimable.  The 
recreation  centers  are  a  vital  force  in  physical  and  moral  health, 
mental,  spiritual  and  bodily  growth,  and  in  personal  and  civic  wel- 
fare. 


What  We  Did  on  a  Summer  Playground 
in  Chicago 

GENEVIEVE  TURNER  HOLMAN 
III 

All  the  stories  used  in  sandcourt  and  dramatic 
The  Story  Hour  play  which  were  not  already  familiar  to  the 

children,  were  told  in  the  story  period.  But  the 
subjects  of  the  story  period  itself  were  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  subjects  for  story  and  dramatic  play.  Because  we  had  only 
one  story  hour  each  day,  we  adapted  the  stories  told  to  the  inter- 
ests of  children  from  eight  to  ten  years.  We  used  many  of  the 
less  familiar  fairy  stones  and  folk  stories  of  Eastern  Europe,  of 
India  and  of  Japan. 

For  the  older  boys  and  girls  we  read  the  beginning  of  longer 
tales  which  they  finished  reading  for  themselves.  We  borrowed 
books  on  our  cards  from  the  Public  Library  and  the  children  them- 
selves brought  books.  In  this  way  we  were  able  to  have  on  hand 
a  large  number  of  books  to  lend.  They  were  in  constant  use  by 
the  older  boys  in  their  rest  periods  after  strenuous  baseball  games. 
At  almost  any  hour,  one  would  find  two  or  three  boys  in  various 
shady  spots  lying  flat  on  the  ground  with  their  heads  propped  on 
their  hands,  each  reading  a  book.  Had  the  books  not  been  on  the 
playground,  they  would  simply  have  rested  and  then  gone  on  with 
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the  game.     We  felt  that  this  "Library"  was  a  valuable  part  of  our 
summer  program. 

We  planned  two  clubs,  the  Paper  Doll  Club  and 
Forming  Clubs  the  Doll  Club,  but  the  former  absorbed  the  lat- 
ter. It  was  not  a  club  in  the  formal  sense  of 
having  officers.  Anyone  might  join  the  group  on  any  one  day  as 
one  might  join  any  other  game.  One  girl  was  given  charge  of 
dividing  into  a  penny's  worth  portions  the  paper  which  was  pur- 
chased in  large  sheets.  Another  girl  took  charge  of  the  patterns. 
Another  spread  newspapers  on  the  grass  where  the  group  was 
stationed  to  collect  the  scraps.  The  paper  dolls  were  purchased 
ready-made,  but  the  girls  made  all  the  costumes  for  them  from  our 
own  patterns.  Each  girl  had  a  pasteboard  box  in  which  she  kept 
her  own  material,  paste,  scissors,  patterns  and  dresses.  There  was 
competition  to  see  who  could  have  the  most  complete  wardrobe 
at  the  end  of  the  season.  The  wardrobe  included  not  only  school 
and  party  dresses  but  also  a  kimono,  a  bathing  suit  and,  of  course, 
a  playground  costume  of  bloomers  and  a  middy  blouse. 

For  the  Doll  Club  we  had  planned  to  have  a  period  for  sew- 
ing for  real  dolls  belonging  to  the  girls  which  they  could  bring 
from  home  but  before  it  was  organized,  the  enthusiasm  over  cos- 
tuming the  tiny  sandcourt  dolls  began,  and  as  the  sandcourt  dolls 
were  dressed  out  of  bits  of  colored  paper  left  over  from  the 
larger  paper  dolls,  the  work  fitted  in  nicely  with  that  of  the  Paper 
Doll  Period  and  became  a  part  of  it.  For  the  new  children  who 
came  each  day  and  for  those  who  had  no  paper  dolls  there  was 
always  sandcourt  dolls  to  make  costumes  for. 

Hikes  and  excursions  were  planned  as  a  once- 

Hikes  and  a-week    event.     Trips    were    made    to    bathing 

Excursions  * 

beaches,  to  some  of  the  all  year  round  recrea- 
tion centers  and  to  various  places  of  interest.  We  did  not  have 
Hare  and  Hound  Chases  as  we  had  for  other  playgrounds  through 
the  fields  and  woods  of  neighborhing  suburbs  for  our  program 
was  very  full  and  such  chases  really  belong  to  later  autumn. 
Following  is  a  summary  of  the  activities  used: 

SUMMARY  OP  ACTIVITIES  FOR  A  SUMMER  PLAYGROUND  FOR 
CHILDREN  TWELVE  AND  UNDER 

Activities  with  Apparatus 

"Stunts"  on  ladders: 

1.     Ascend  and  descend,  running  step 
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2.  Ascend  and  descend,  close  step 

3.  Ascend  one  way,  descend  another 

4.  Ascend  and  descend,  alternate  hand  and  foot  coming  down 

at  same  time 

5.  Ascend  and  descend,  foot  and  hand  on  same  side  coming 

down  at  same  time 

6.  Ascend  one  way,  descend  another 

7.  Ascend  any  of  these  ways,  descend  side-saddle 

8.  Ascend  and  descend  on  under   side  of   ladder  in   any  of 

above  ways 

9.  (For  straight  back  with  curve  at  waist)     Step  on  rung 

with  right  foot.  Put  left  through  between  the  second 
and  third  above,  grasp  side  of  ladder  with  elbows  well 
out.  Lower  body  until  chin  touches  rung  even  with  it. 
Continue  this  on  up 

10.  Hang  on  under  side  of  ladder  and  drop  in  good  landing 

position 

11.  "Pull  up"  or  chinning 

12.  Inverted  back-lying,  grasp  ladders  with  toes.     Flex  trunk 

to  touch  toes  with  hands 

13.  From  same  position  somersault  backward 

(a)  With  abdominal  support 

(b)  Without  abdominal  support 

14.  Club  one-half  way  up,  head  through  first ;  hang  by  knees 

(a)  With  toe  support 

(b)  Without  toe  support 

(c)  Turn  over  through 

15.  Club  one-half  way  up,  feet  through  first;  hang  by  knees 

(a)  With  toe  support 

(b)  Without  toe  support 

(c)  Turn  over  through 

16.  Stand  in  back  of  ladder.     Grasp  rung  head  high.     Bring 

feet  through  and  slide  down 

17.  Ascend  walking  up,  arms  out  horizontal.     Trunk  erect  as 

in  ordinary  walking 

18.  Ascend  and  descend  same  way 

19.  Ascend,   turn   round   without   touching  and   descend   same 

way 

20.  Up  ladders — cross  over — slide  down  poles 

21.  From  crook  hanging  position 

(a)     alternate  knee  stretch  (forward) 
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(b)  both  knees 

(c)  leg  parting 

22.     (More    Difficult)     Monkey    crawl    descending     (Coming 
down  head  first,  hands  alternating) 

"Stunts"  on  Slanting  Poles: 

1.  Forward  somersault 

2.  Climbing  by  hands — up   (a)   over  hand  grasp   (b)   under 

hand  grasp 

3.  Climbing  by  hands  keeping  feet  together,  toes  pointed 

4.  Swing  feet  over  hands  to  lie  inverted  with  each  leg  along 

a  beam 

5.  Forward  and  back  somersault 

6.  Birds*  nest 

"Stunts'3  on  Ropes: 

1.  Climb  up,  slide  down 

2.  Climb  up,  climb  down 

3.  Climb  up  rope,  slide  down  pole 

"Stunts"  on  Poles: 

1.  Climb  up,  slide  down 

2.  Climb  up,  climb  down 

3.  Climb  up,  slide  down  rope 

"Stunts"  on  Swings: 

1.  Turn  over  forward 

2.  Inverted  hang  with  knees  straight  and  legs  along  rope 

3.  Turn  over  forward  and  back 

"Stunts"  on  Giant  Stride — with  vault  over  cross  bar  of  high  jump 
standards: 

1.  Three  turns  each  at  height  chosen 

2.  Elimination  to  get  highest  jumper 

3.  Sides  chosen  for  relay  game;  point  for  side  when  member 

of  a  team  clears  a  height 

Relay  Games  on  Apparatus: 

1.  Teams  are  chosen  and  the  two  teams  compete  in  doing  any 
of  the  above  stunts  assigned  by  the  instructor.  A  team 
receives  a  point  for  the  success  of  each  member. 
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2.     Two  teams  compete  for  speed  up  and  down  ladders,  poles, 
or  ropes  in  any  prescribed  way. 

Game  on  Playground  Slide: 

Teams  are  chosen  and  that  one  wins  whose  members  have  each 
raced  up  and  down  and  are  back  in  place  first 

Tag  Games  on  Apparatus: 

1.  Hand  Tag 

2.  Wood   Tag 

3.  Iron  Tag 

Use  of  Apparatus  as  Penalty  Stunts  for  Return  of  Forfeits: 

(No  one  but  the  play  leader  should  assign  penalties  which  are 
to  be  stunts  performed  on  the  apparatus.     The  play  leader 
must  ask  the  one  holding  the  forfeits  whether  a  particular  for- 
feit belongs  to  boy  or  girl,  large  or  small.) 
Penalties 

(1)  Assign  any  of  the  "Stunts"  on  the  apparatus  listed  above 

(2)  Send  two  on  a  race  to  run  up  and  down  the  ladders, 

up  the  oblique  poles  hand  over  hand  and  slide  down, 
up  ladders  and  slanting  poles  down  vertical  poles  on 
ropes 

(3)  Send  an  older  girl  or  boy  to  swing  children  in  a  certain 

section  of  the  rope  swings  five  or  ten  times 

(4)  Send  an  older  boy  or  girl  with  a  younger  child  for  fun 

on  the  slide  or  see-saws 

(5)  Send  barefoot  boys  racing  through  wading  pool. 

Dramatic  Play  on  Apparatus: 

1.  Playing  Fire  Department:  engine  house,  the  slide,  burning 

building  the  top  of  apparatus  holding  swings  and  poles; 
hospital,  the  see-saws 

2.  Playing  Cowboy — cowboys,  ponies  and  ropes 

Organized  Team  Games 

1.  Playground  baseball 

2.  Indoor  baseball   (outdoors) 

3.  Kick  ball 

4.  Long  ball 
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5.  Dodge  ball 

6.  Captain  ball 

Games  to  Develop  Skill  for  Baseball 

1.  Baseball  throw 

(a)  Underhand  throw — Measure   distance   with   50   yd. 

tape,  keep  record 

(b)  Overhand    throw — Measure    distance    with    50    yd. 

tape,  keep  record 

(c)  Pitching — Measure  distance  with  50  yd.  tape,  keep 

record 

2.  Turns  at  batting  5  hits  each.     Measure  distance  with  50 

yd.  tape;  keep  record 

3.  Relay  Games — two  sides — (a)  Pitch  back  and  forth.     Keep 

track  of  misses. 

4.  Piggy:  (a)  Plain  (b)  Progressive  (c)  Trick 

5.  Grass  ball 

6.  Teacher 

Games  to  Develop  Skill  for  Basket  Ball 

1.  Relay  Games 

Two  circles — Hot  potato 

(a)  Pass  to  right  three  times  (or  five  times) 

(b)  Pass  to  left 

(c)  Chest  throw  right 

(d)  Chest  throw  left 

(e)  One  in  center,  throws  to  anyone 

2.  Basket  ball  throw    (Individual)    Measure  distance.     Keep 

individual  record 

3.  Basket  ball  throw  (A  Relay  Game)  IVo  sides  chosen, 
three  lines  drawn  on  ground;  five  points  for  throwing 
beyond  farthest,  three  points  for  next;  one  point  for 
nearest 

4.  Pass  ball  relay 

5.  Stride  ball  relay 

6.  Under  and  over  relay 

Races  4.    Race  up  and  down  ladder    (as 

forfeit     penalty) 

1.  50  yard  dash  5.    Race     up     and     down     oblique 

2.  Race  around  all  apparatus    (as  poles   (as  forfeit  penalty) 

forfeit    penalty)  6.    Race  up   and   down    ropes   and 

3.  Race    around    wading   pool    (as  climbing  poles  (as  forfeit  pen- 

forfeit     penalty)  alty) 
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7.  Race  up  and  down  slide 

8.  One-legged  race 

9.  Three-legged    race 

10.  Sack  race 

11.  Potato   (egg)  race 

12.  Chariot  race 

13.  Wheelbarrow 

Relays 

1.  Plain 

2.  Shuttle 

3.  Pass  Ball 

4.  Stride  ball 

5.  Under  and  over 

6.  Kick  ball   relay 

7.  Snatch   towel 

8.  Black  and  white  for  points 

9.  Clap  in  and  clap  out  for  points 

10.  Hot  potato  relay 

11.  Relay  race  around  pool 

12.  Relay  race  up  and  down  appar- 

atus 

(a)  Playground  slide 

(b)  Ladders 

(c)  Ropes 

(d)  Poles 

13.  Number  Relay 

Miscellaneous  Active  Games 

1.  Spud 

2.  Name  ball 

3.  Call  ball 

4.  Three    deep 

5.  Four  run 

6.  Three  broad 

7.  Dangerous   Neighbor 

8.  Poison 

9.  Black   and    white 

(a)  Changing   side 

(b)  Counting  points 

10.  Clap  in  and  out 

(a)  Changing  side 

(b)  Counting  points 

11.  Bull  in  ring 

12.  Tag  ball 

13.  Squirrel  in  hollow 

14.  Partner  tag 

15.  Angle  tag 

16.  Broncho  tag 

17.  Mount  tag 

18.  Slap  jack 

19.  Last   couple   out 

20.  New   York 

21.  Fruit  vender 

22.  Circle  tag 

23.  Jumping  rope 

24.  Crossing    brook 

25.  Bird  catcher 

26.  Black  Tom 
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27.  Black  man 

28.  Tug  of   war 

29.  Chautauqua  ball 

Circle    Games,   Singing    Games    and 
Folk  Dances 

1.  Adam  had  seven  sons 

2.  Muffin    Man 

3.  Bingo 

4.  Seven  jumps 

5.  Circus 

6.  Briar  Rose  Bud 

7.  Farmer     in     the     dell     (ending 

with   Bull   in   ring) 

8.  Itiskit,  Itaskit 

9.  Change  towels 

10.  Sally  Waters 

11.  Lassie 

12.  Cat  and  rat 

13.  Bluebird 

14.  Mulberry  bush 

15.  Rig- a- jig 

16.  Looby   loo 

17.  London    Bridge 

18.  Mother  May  I  go  out  to  play? 

19.  Sunday,   Monday 

20.  Mother  tea  kettle 

21.  Rich  man,  poor  man 

22.  Swedish    ring 

23.  Jolly  is  the  miller 

24.  A  hunting  we  will  go 

25.  Pop  goes  the  weasel 

26.  Virginia  reel 

27.  Ace  of  diamonds 

28.  Bleking 

29.  Highland   schottische 

30.  Swedish  weaving  (unfinished) 

31.  Ruffty  Tufty    (English) 

32.  Jennie  pluck  pears   (English) 

33.  French  reel 

34.  Ostendaise   (Belgian) 

35.  Italian  shepherdess 

36.  Over  there  (Chalif) 

37.  Dixie   (Chalif) 

Sandcourt   Plays 

1.  AH  Baba  and  forty  thieves 

2.  Hansel  and  Gretel 

3.  Sleeping    Beauty 

4.  Snow  White  and  seven  dwarfs 

5.  Cinderella 

6.  Noah 

7.  Moses 

8.  Joseph    and    his    brethren 

9.  Red  Riding  Hood 

10.  Three  bears 

11.  Teenie   weenies 
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Miscellaneous    Sandcourt    Plays 

1.  Building  the  bastile 

2.  The  playground 

3.  Calumet  playground 

4.  Calumet  beach 

5.  51st  Bathing  beach— With  dolls 

as  bathers,  locker  attendants 

6.  55th  boulevard 

7.  Grand  Boulevard  between  47th 

and   50th   Streets 

8.  The  trenches    (as    seen   at   Ex- 

position) 

9.  A  city 

10.  A   farm 

11.  Ice  skating   rink 

12.  Aviation  field 

13.  The  boat  house 

14.  Playing  house 

15.  Playing  grocery 

16.  Playing  bank 

Active    Dramatic    Plays 

Playing  Stories  : — using  entire 
playground  for  setting  with  the 
children  moving  freely  about. 

1.  Snow  White 

Cave  for  dwarfs'  mining — 
Sandcourt.  Dwarf  home — 
beyond  the  bushes.  The 
king's  palace — benches  be- 
yond trees 

2.  Puss  in  Boots 

3.  Sister  of  the  mountain 

4.  Little    red    hen    and    grain    of 

wheat 

5.  AH    Baba 

6.  Wake  up  story 

7.  Jack,  the  Giant  Killer 

Miscellaneous   Dramatic   Plays 

Fire  (See  under  Apparatus) 
Cowboy  and  Indian  (See  under  Ap- 
paratus) 

Playing  House  with  table  and  dishes 
and  lunch 

Quiet  Games  for  Hot  Days 

1.  Have  you  seen  my  sheep? 
(End  with  forfeit  for  activity 
at  end) 


2.  Pomma   Wonga    (Indian   Game 

of   Skill) 

3.  Up  Jenkins 

4.  Checker  in  box 

5.  Quoits 

6.  Ghosts    (children) 

7.  Grocery  Store   (children) 

8.  Going  to  Europe 

9.  Riddles 

10.  Bird,   beast,  fish 

11.  Finding  store 

12.  Guess  grass  blade 

13.  Sardine 

14.  Turning   Hose   on   children 

15.  Guessing  games   and   stunts   of 
all  sorts 

Books  Read  and  Lent 

Arabian  Knights 

Fairy  and  Folk  Stories   of   Eastern 

Europe 
Fairy  and  Folk  Stories  of  Western 

Europe 

Fairy  and  Folk  Stories  of  India 
Fairy  and  Folk  Stories  of   Japan 
Fairy  and  Folk  Stories  of  Denmark 
Fairy  and  Folk  Stories  of  Favorite 

Fairy  Stories 
The  Oz   Books 

Many  others  of  which  we  kept  no 
record 

Clubs 

1.  Paper  doll 

2.  Doll  club 

Hikes  and  Excursions 

To  McKinley,  Sherman,  and  Cornell 

Recreation  Centers 
To    Willow    Springs 
To  Fifty-first  Street  Bathing  Beach 
To  Calumet  Bathing  Beach 
To  Ida  Noyes  Hall 

Patriotic  Exercises 

Bugle  call 
Salute  to  flag 
Song 
Marching 
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Community  Service  in  Chicago  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Dorothy  Meadows  has  produced  Beyond  the  Gate,  a  morality  play 
by  Irene  Gene  Crandall ;  Twig  of  Thorn  by  Marie  J.  Warren ;  The 
Burglar  by  Margaret  Cameron;  The  Kleptomaniac  by  Margaret 
Cameron ;  The  Old  Lady  Shows  Her  Medals  by  Barrie ;  The  Tam- 
ing of  the  Shrew  by  Shakespeare.  Also  in  rehearsal  are  The  Court- 
ship of  Miles  Standish  by  Eugene  W.  Presby  and  Standish  of 
Standish  by  Annie  Russell  Marble. 

In  Seattle,  Washington,  Community  Service  dramatics  are 
flourishing  under  the  guidance  of  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Sandall  who  has 
taken  up  drama  in  the  Bible  with  the  Sunday  Schools,  has  made  a 
source-book  of  costumes  with  volunteer  help  and  has  lectured  on 
the  Servant  in  the  House  by  Charles  Rann  Kennedy  and  on  Percy 
MacKaye's  Civic  Theatre.  Mrs.  Sandall  has  also  lectured  on  Ex- 
pression in  Pageantry  versus  The  Movies.  Such  genuinely  literary 
dramatic  fare  as  readings  of  The  Happy  Prince  and  The  Selfish 
Giant  by  Oscar  iWilde,  with  music  by  Liza  Lehman  have  been  given 
for  Seattle  Community  Service,  as  well  as  the  poems  of  Tagore  with 
a  musical  setting.  The  Pilgrim  Players  have  recently  produced 
Dust  of  the  Road  by  Kenneth  Sawyer  Goodman.  Seattle  may  well 
be  proud  of  the  standard  which  is  being  set.  One  of  the  Baptist 
churches  of  Seattle  has  recently  produced  Servant  in  the  House. 

Community  Service  in  Cincinnati  is  planning  a  Roaming  Thea- 
tre, and  Community  Service  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  a  Folk  Theatre. 

Glenn  Hughes,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  Playhouse  by  the  Sea, 
Mt.  Carmel,  California,  now  of  the  English  Department,  Washing- 
ton University,  is  giving  advice  to  several  groups  of  players  con- 
nected with  Community  Service  in  Seattle. 

"Everybody's  Playhouse,"  is  the  delightful  title  of  the  new 
Municipal  Community  Theatre  which  Baltimore  is  to  have  on  its 
Municipal  Recreation  Pier.  It  is  to  be  a  folk  theatre,  a  theatre  for 
the  people,  run  at  popular  prices,  and  financed  by  the  municipality. 
This  is  from  all  points  of  view  a  tremendously  important  experi- 
ment. The  theatre  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  densely  populated 
district  where  twenty-two  different  nationalities  are  gathered  to- 
gether. The  theatre  will  offer  folk  plays  for  adults;  and  will  also 
have  folk  plays  for  children.  There  will  also  be  plays  that  are 
soundly  American  written  by  American  authors.  The  theatre  seats 
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500  people  and  is  equipped  with  a  portable  stage.  Its  director  is 
Mrs.  Adele  Nathan,  well-known  for  her  work  in  pageantry  at  the 
Vagabond  Theatre  in  Baltimore. 

Boston  Community  Service  is  furthering  the  Pilgrim  Tercent- 
enary movement  under  the  guidance  of  Miss  Joy  Higgins. 

New  York  Community  Service  and  National  Headquarters  re- 
cently united  in  holding  a  small  exhibit  of  Pilgrim  models  and  cos- 
tumes at  Lord  and  Taylor's  book  shop,  New  York  City.  In  connec- 
tion with  this,  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  gave  a  reading  from 
Golden  Numbers  of  material  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  Ter- 
centenary Celebration.  Work  for  the  Tercentenary  Celebration  in 
New  York  has  gone  forward  in  a  very  practical  way.  Following  the 
exhibit  at  Lord  &  Taylor's,  Community  Service  had  a  preliminary 
exhibit  in  the  main  branch  of  the  New  York  Public  Library.  Next 
the  exhibit  was  taken  to  the  58th  St.  Branch  where  storytelling  was 
used  in  connection  with  it.  At  Columbia  University,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Grimball  addressed  1500  delegates  from  the  boys'  and  girls'  camps 
of  New  England  on  celebrating  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  through 
the  use  of  pageants.  Here  also  two  models  of  Pilgrim  stages  were 
shown. 

The  Washington  Irving  High  School  had  this  exhibit  for  a 
week.  Other  colleges  and  libraries  in  New  York  have  sent  in  re- 
quests for  the  Exhibition;  and  several  cities  outside  of  New  York 
are  asking  for  it  as  a  means  of  stimulating  interest  in  the  celebration, 
as  well  as  a  means  toward  better  citizenship. 


Imaginative  Rural  Recreation 

v 

CONSTANCE  D'ARCY  MACKAY,  Community  Service  (Incorporated) 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  how  many  rural  community  theatres 
exist  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  writing,  for  the  movement 
is  spreading  so  rapidly  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  keep  up  with 
it.  Anyone  interested  in  the  subject  must  take  into  account  not 
only  the  rural  theatres  which  now  exist,  but  the  community  houses 
which  are  potential  rural  theatres,  and  the  earnest  and  gifted 
groups  of  players,  who,  lacking  a  theatre  building  or  even  a 
community  house,  are  hopefully  working  toward  that  desired  end. 
Every  rural  theatre  or  potential  theatre  represents  in  the  very 
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deepest  sense  the  community  in  which  it  stands.  It  springs  from 
the  people,  it  is  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  of  the  people;  it  is 
the  voice  of  the  people  themselves.  On  this  account,  rural  theatres 
should  not  be  confused  with  suburban  theatres,  since  each  one 
is  the  expression  of  a  radically  different  problem. 

This  brings  up  the  question  as  to  what  constitutes  a  rural 
community.  One  authority  says  that  any  town  under  10,000 
population  is  a  rural  town,  while  another  authority  states  that 
any  town  is  a  rural  town  which  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  a 
farming  district  and  serves  a  rural  public.  Thus  even  a  city  of 
30,000  people  may  be  a  rural  town  if  it  is  a  radial  center  for 
rural  life.  All  this  goes  to  prove  the  difference  between  a 
suburban  theatre  and  a  rural  theatre;  a  surburban  theatre  reflects 
the  life  of  a  city  near  which  it  is,  while  a  rural  theatre  is  rooted 
in  the  soil.  "And  until  you  have  a  drama  rooted  deep  in  the  soil 
of  your  community,  you  will  never  get  your  great  American  play," 
said  St.  John  Ervine  on  his  recent  visit  to  this  country.* 

There  is  a  world  of  truth  in  this  statement,  and  it  is  only 
one  of  many  reasons  why  a  rural  theatre  should  be  taken  seriously 
from  an  art  as  well .  as  from  a  social  standpoint.  What  it  has 
brought  and  can  bring  to  country  living  is  simply  immeasurable. 
The  very  fact  that  a  rural  community  is  self-dependent,  makes  its 
theatre  original  and  full  of  initiative.  Each  rural  community 
theatre  has  worked  out  its  own  problem  in  its  own  way,  and  what 
has  been  accomplished  is  little  short  of  marvelous.  In  the  space 
of  a  single  article  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  all  these 
theatres,  these  would-be  theatres  and  these  bands  of  ambitious 
players.  Therefore,  those  showing  the  greatest  variety,  the  great- 
est differentiation  in  their  problems  have  been  selected.  From 
almost  every  theatre,  valuable  suggestions  can  be  obtained,  either 
through  reading  about  their  choice  of  plays,  their  method  of 
erecting  or  remodeling  a  building,  or  other  methods  of  financing 
such  a  building  when  it  is  remodeled.f 

To  begin  with,  each  rural  community  theatre  is  more  than 
just  a  theatre;  it  is  the  meeting  place,  the  art  center  of  its 
township,  and  often  of  neighboring  townships.  We  have  seen  in 


*  St.    John    Ervine   will    be    remembered    as    the    author    of    the    great 
successes,  Jane  Clegg,  and  John  Ferguson. 

t  This  article  deals  with  indoor  community  theatres  only  and  does  not 
take  up  the  subject  of  outdoor  rural  theatre,  of  which  there  are  already 
quite  a  number  in  places  as  far  apart  as  Yankton,  S.  D.,  Grand  Forks, 
N.  D.,  Peterborough,  N.  H.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  and  Bethel,  Me.  Some  of 
these  have  already  been  described  in  the  preceding  articles. 
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a  previous  article  that  many  towns  and  villages  have  no  theatre 
other  than  the  movies:  to  these  the  rural  community  theatre  is 
the  one  place  where  articulate  drama  can  be  had ;  it  is  the  place 
where  Christmas  community  celebrations  are  planned;  where  4th 
of  July  and  other  patriotic  celebrations  have  their  beginnings. 
Rural  community  theatres  are  also  headquarters  for  community 
singing,  for  community  orchestra  and  chorus  work.  Drama  and 
music  are  thus  inter-related.  Such  a  theatre  raises  the  dramatic 
standards  of  grade  schools  and  high  schools ;  it  cooperates  with 
women's  clubs,  with  farmers'  wives'  clubs,  with  the  grange,  with 
the  better  elements  involved  in  country  fairs.  It  immensely  stimu- 
lates the  work  of  the  rural  libraries.  A  play  by  some  famous 
author  is  given  and  there  is  an  immediate  call  for  that  author's 
work.  Local  talent  is  wakened  by  the  prizes  offered  for  plays, 
for  incidental  music,  for  posters,  for  costume  designs.  Groups  of 
players  are  sent  from  one  town  to  another,  thus  knitting  up 
scattered  communities  in  a  bond  of  common  interest.  The  key 
note  that  simplicity  is  beauty  is  sounded  again  and  again  with 
results  seen  even  in  what  were  once  stuffy  and  over-crowded 
farm  house  parlors !  Leisure  is  made  creative ;  vague  yearnings  for 
the  city  are  banished  when  "spare  time"  becomes  "happy  and 
productive."  * 

By  organizing  a  Little  Theatre  as  it  should  be  organized,  it 
has  been  found  that  it  can  be  run  inexpensively  without  taking 
too  much  time  or  too  much  effort.  Properly  managed  it  can 
always  be  self-supporting.  Often  it  is  more  than  self-supporting. 
It  finds  itself  with  enough  and  to  spare.  There  is  not  a  case 
where  a  rural  theatre  has  been  unsuccessful,  though  there  have 
been  a  few  instances  where  work  has  been  discontinued  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  war.  Yet  even  in  this  instance  signs  of 
renewed  activity  are  evident. 

One  of  the  most  famous  rural  theatres  in  the  United  States, 
forced  to  close  on  account  of  war  conditions,  was  the  Prairie 
Playhouse  of  Galesburg,  Illinois,  a  town  that  is  the  radial  center 
for  more  than  a  dozen  agricultural  villages  that  surround  it. 
This  Art  theatre  was  noteworthy  for  the  fact  that  it  was  re- 
modeled from  the  White  House  Saloon,  a  notorious  resort  where 


*  Three  of  the  outstanding  rural  Theatres  of  this  country,  that  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Arvold  at  Fargo,  N.  D.  and  that  of  Professor  Frederick  Koch  at 
Grand  Forks  and  now  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  have  already  been  discussed 
in  a  previous  article.  But  these  remarkable  rural  theatres  were  established 
by  their  respective  universities,  under  university  leadership. 
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vice,  gambling  and  drinking  made  its  name  a  synonym  for  all  that 
was  morally  blackest  in  Galesburg.  It  had  even  been  the  reputed 
scene  of  a  murder.  After  it  was  closed  by  the  town  authorities 
it  remained  vacant  for  some  time.  Then  it  was  taken  over  by 
three  drama  enthusiasts,  who,  for  $2,000  made  possible  by  a  sub- 
scription audience,  remodeled  the  saloon  and  installed  seats,  lights, 
a  box  office  and  a  stage.  White  woodwork  replaced  the  splotched 
interior  of  the  saloon;  green  paneled  walls  and  green  curtains 
were  delightfully  appropriate  for  the  name  "Prairie."  People 
came  for  miles  to  see  the  one-act,  and  occasionally  longer  plays 
by  American  and  European  dramatists.  The  scenery  was  of  the 
simplest,  combining  beauty  and  austerity;  all  the  players  were 
volunteer;  the  properties  were  loaned  by  the  community.  Any- 
thing more  cooperatively  managed  than  this  theatre  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine. 

Still  another  theatre  in  a  town  that  can  scarcely  be  called 
rural  as  to  size,  and  yet  is  rural  in  that  it  is  a  radial  center  in  the 
midst  of  a  farming  district,  is  the  Community  Theatre  of  Water- 
loo, la.,  whose  enterprising  Director,  Carl  Click,  is  now  in  New 
York  on  leave  of  absence  studying  the  newer  developments  in 
little  Metropolitan  theatres,  in  order  that  Waterloo  may  profit 
thereby. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Prairie  Playhouse,  the  Waterloo  Com- 
munity Theatre  is  organized  on  a  subscription  basis.  All  the 
players  are  volunteer;  the  theatre  is  in  a  remodeled  church;  here 
the  best  plays  of  the  modern  theatre  are  produced  against  a 
cyclorama  of  forest  green  denim  curtains.  This  is  the  only  set- 
ting which  the  theatre  can  afford;  yet  it  has  admirably  served  its 
purpose.  With  different  properties  it  can  become  a  modern 
drawing  room  or  an  ancient  palace,  and  played  upon  by  the 
right  lights,  it  assumes  the  depth  and  density  of  a  forest. 

Besides  the  plays  of  American  and  European  dramatists 
which  have  included  such  widely  different  productions  as  The 
Truth  by  Clyde  Fitch,  Lady  Frederick  by  Somerset  Maugham, 
The  Learned  Ladies  by  Moliere,  Mrs.  Bumstead-Leigh  by  H.  J. 
Smith,  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest  by  Oscar  Wilde,  the 
poetic  plays  by  Lady  Gregory,  Yeates,  Synge  and  Dunsany,  this 
theatre  has  produced  thirteen  original  one-act  plays  by  citizens  of 
Waterloo — plays  of  such  excellent  quality  that  they  were  later 
published  in  well-known  magazines. 

Many  of  these  one-act  plays  were  taken  afield,  playing  in  ad- 
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joining  towns  such  as  Cedar  Falls,  Jusup  and  Le Porte.  Oc- 
casional productions  of  light  opera  in  which  the  musical  talent  of 
the  community  held  sway,  and  the  staging  of  a  fine  outdoor 
pageant  play — Jeanne  D'Arc — were  among  the  activities  of  this 
community  theatre.  Programs  are  also  given  for  high  schools  and 
teachers'  training  schools. 

Says  Mr.  Click:  "During  the  past  year  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  different  people  have  taken  part  in  the  plays.  Of  this 
number  one  person  has  appeared  five  times,  two  others  four  times, 
five  others  three  times,  and  twenty-six  have  appeared  twice. 
Twenty-one  persons  have  assisted  with  the  music,  thirty-five  with 
stage  properties,  twelve  with  the  programs  and  advertising,  two 
with  costumes,  ten  with  the  business  management  and  sale  of 
tickets  and  eight  with  the  direction  of  plays,  dancing  and  music. 
This  makes  a  total  of  eighty-eight  people  that  have  assisted  with 
the  productions  of  plays;  of  this  number,  forty-six  have  not  acted 
in  the  plays. 

"So,  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  different  persons  have 
actively  given  their  efforts  and  their  time  to  making  the  plays 
of  the  Drama  League  a  success  .  .  .  This  does  not  include 
those  many  friends  who  have  given  us  their  financial  support, 
their  applause,  and  have  loaned  us  properties,  and  have  helped 
with  their  good-will  and  appreciation."  The  Waterloo  community 
theatre  was  the  first  community  theatre  in  Iowa. 

An  example  of  a  Parish  House  used  as  a  theatre  is  that  of 
the  Peter  Pan  Playhouse  of  Allendale,  New  Jersey.  On  certain 
weekdays  it  is  transformed  from  an  Episcopal  Parish  House  into  a 
little  community  theatre.  The  auditorium  seats  one  hundred  people 
and  a  subscription  basis  prevails.  Season  tickets  only  are  sold. 
These  admit  to  all  performances  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  a  seat. 
Rigid  economy  holds  sway;  yet  the  settings  on  the  tiny  stage  are 
admirable  in  their  atmosphere  and  simplicity.  Neutral  backgrounds 
with  great  variety  in  the  properties  make  this  inexpensive  staging 
possible.  With  programs  of  one-act  plays,  extraordinarily  good 
entr'  act  music  is  provided  by  local  musicians,  including  the  works 
of  such  composers  as  Beethoven,  Grieg,  Tchaikowsky,  Edward 
German,  Arthur  Farwell,  Horatio  Parker  and  Charles  Wakefield- 
Cadman.  Some  of  the  plays  produced  in  this  unique  theatre  have 
been  The  Bishop's  Candlesticks  by  Norman  McKinnel;  Neighbors 
by  Zona  Gale;  The  Bear  by  Anton  Tchekoff  and  Rise  Up  Jenny 
Smith,  the  Drama  League's  prize  play  by  Rachel  Field. 
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Plainfield,  New  Hampshire,  provides  an  example  of  a  Little 
Community  Theatre  constructed  from  a  town  hall.  An  adequate 
lighting  system  has  been  installed ;  there  are  dressing  rooms  for 
men  and  women;  the  auditorium  has  been  painted  forest  green 
and  white — a  noticeably  popular  combination  for  rural  theatres. 
The  frame  of  the  stage  is  formed  of  a  wooden  lattice  painted  in 
soft  green  which  gives  a  rustic  note  to  the  interior.  The  one 
deep  note  of  color  in  the  auditorium  is  the  proscenium  curtain  of 
ruby  velour.  The  theatre  is  equipped  with  three  scenes:  a  plain 
kitchen-like  interior  that  adapts  itself  to  many  uses;  a  drawing 
room  whose  walls  are  plain  and  neutral  tinted,  and  a  woodland 
scene  of  great  beauty  which  could  be  used  for  a  play  requiring  a 
forest  setting,  (such  as  The  Woodland  Princess,  one  of  this 
theatre's  best  productions)  or  which  could  be  placed  back  of  the 
French  windows  of  the  drawing  room  set  so  that  they  open  on  a 
charming  vista.  These  three  scenes  are  a  lesson  to  all  community 
theatre  enthusiasts  who  are  about  to  equip  their  town  hall,  or 
who  find  their  town  halls  already  equipped  with  glaring  red 
dining  room  sets  or  drawing  room  sets  with  splotchy  wall  paper, 
or  garish  woodland  sets  that  should  be  toned  down. 

The  fascinating  possibilities  of  a  barn  theatre  have  been 
shown  by  the  way  in  which  such  a  building  has  been  used  at 
Quillcote,  the  home  of  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  at  Hollis,  Maine. 
The  quaint  interior  of  the  barn  helps  to  evoke  the  spirit  of  drama. 
The  walls  and  beams  are  stained  dark  brown  and  the  lattice 
windows  a  leaf  green.  Gay  Japanese  lanterns  swing  from  the 
broad  beams,  lending  a  note  of  color.  There  is  a  level  hardwood 
floor  which  serves  for  village  dancing,  or  for  games  for  village 
children  when  it  is  not  in  service  as  the  floor  of  a  rural  theatre. 
Portable  chairs  are  used,  and  as  the  floor  is  level,  the  stage  is 
raised  some  three  feet  above  it.  The  fact  that  it  is  a  very  tiny 
stage  does  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  its  usefulness.  One-act 
plays  have  been  staged  on  it  such  as  The  Beau  of  Bath  and 
Gretna  Green,  as  well  as  the  delicate  poetic  fantasies  from 
Proverbs  in  Porcelain  such  as  Good-night,  Babbette.  Authors' 
readings  are  held  and  informal  concerts  given  in  this  barn  to 
which  people  come  for  miles,  taxing  the  capacity  of  the  impromptu 
auditorium  which  seats  a  little  less  than  100.  This  miniature 
playhouse  interestingly  illustrates  what  can  be  done  with  a  barn 
in  a  rural  district  where  no  heat  is  required  from  June  to  October, 
and  where  expenses  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
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There  are  numerous  methods  of  financing  rural  theatres. 
Sometimes  a  community  forms  a  company,  each  member  of  which 
owns  stock  in  the  theatre. 

Brimfield,  a  town  of  600  inhabitants  in  Peoria  County,  Illinois, 
has  built  the  Brimfield  Community  Theatre  at  a  cost  of  $30,000 
with  a  community  stock  company  of  265  stockholders.  The  shares 
are  limited  to  four  shares  at  $25.00  each  for  any  one  person. 
This  prevents  the  control  passing  into  the  hands  of  one  person 
or  any  small  group  of  individuals  who  might  have  a  community 
axe  to  grind.  Stockholders  are  about  equally  divided  between 
people  who  live  in  Brimfield  and  the  farmers  who  live  in  the 
surrounding  territory.  The  auditorium  of  the  theatre  seats  1500 
people  and  the  theatre  itself  has  proved  such  a  magnet  that  it  has 
put  new  life  in  the  community  and  a  spirit  of  local  pride  into  the 
town.  This  theatre  is  housed  in  a  community  building  which 
by  clever  manipulation  of  floor  space  can  provide  room  for 
dancing,  basket  ball  games,  gymnasium,  roller  skating  rink,  ban- 
quet room,  parlor,  reception  rooms  or  committee  rooms.  It  has 
adequate  light,  bath  rooms,  dressing  rooms. 

Still  another  method  is  exemplified  by  The  People's  Theatre 
of  La  Jolla,  California,  which  puts  on  four  plays  or  programs  of 
plays  a  year,  running  each  program  for  several  performances. 
No  admission  is  charged,  but  a  collection  is  taken  up  and  some- 
times a  subscription  list  has  been  made.  The  response  in  this  case 
is  always  very  liberal.  Besides  this,  this  interesting  theatre  helps 
to  plan  festivals  and  pageants.  The  citizens  of  La  Jolla  are 
proud  of  the  People's  Theatre  and  are  keenly  alive  to  the  high 
quality  of  plays  which  it  has  to  offer.  Some  of  these  plays  have 
been  The  Doll's  House  by  Ibsen;  The  Geen-eyed  Monster  by  H. 
M.  Cluster;  Honor  Thy  Father  and  Thy  Mother  by  the  same 
author;  Going  Some  by  Rex  Beach;  The  Maker  of  Dreams  by 
Oliphant  Down;  Hyacinth  Halvey  by  Lad  Gregory;  The  Prince's 
Pigeon  by  Frances  Walker ;  The  Unseen  Host  by  Percival  Wilde ; 
Food  by  Wm.  C.  DeMille,  and  The  Twelve  Pound  Look  by  Sir 
James  Mathew  Barrie.  Several  other  plays  by  Barrie  have  been 
given  as  well  as  a  colorful  production  of  The  Dragon's  Claw.  A 
charming  May  festival  was  given  in  connection  with  the  play- 
grounds, .for  the  excellence  of  which  the  People's  Theatre  was 
largely  responsible.  Also  in  connection  with  this  theatre  there  is 
a  Community  Chorus  to  which  the  public  makes  an  enthusiastic 
response.  This  chorus  is  financed  by  subscription. 
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Most  unique  of  all,  perhaps,  as  to  method  and  policy,  is  the 
Little  Country  Theatre  of  Red  River,  Minn.,  founded  in  1916. 
It  grew  out  of  the  desire  for  imaginative  recreation  or,  as  one  of 
its  members  expressed  it — the  desire  for  "a  real  little  country 
theatre,  one  in  which  plain,  common,  everyday  farm  folks  may 
display  their  musical  and  dramatic  talent."  And  these  "plain, 
common,  everyday  farm  folks"  of  Red  River,  have  gone  about 
establishing  their  theatre  in  a  way  that  proved  that  they  have  a 
vision  which  many  a  city  dweller  lacks.  The  theatre  includes  in 
its  membership  practically  every  family  in  Red  River.  The  cost 
of  the  Theatre  was  $2000  and  the  equipment  cost  $500.00,  making 
a  total  cost  of  $2,500  in  all. 

In  the  spirit  in  which  the  guild  workers  of  the  Middle  Ages 
strove  for  their  cathedrals,  so  did  the  farm  folk  of  Red  River 
build  their  theatre.  Two  years  before  the  theatre  was  built  the 
community  began  to  collect  the  theatre  fund.  Through  picnics  and 
socials  and  entertainments,  the  women  of  the  community  raised 
$675!  The  treasury  of  the  Farmers'  Club  yielded  $175.  Vol- 
untary contributions  amounted  to  $1050  and  labor  to  the  extent 
of  $650  was  contributed  by  the  men  of  the  community.  Painters, 
carpenters  and  stone  masons  worked  together  and  gave  freely  all 
their  leisure  time  in  order  that  a  dream  might  come  true.  And 
it  has  come  true !  Says  one  of  the  members  in  discussing  its  ful- 
fillment: "Most  interesting  of  all  are  the  plays  managed,  staged 
and  acted  by  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  in  the  Little  Country 
Theatre  .  .  .  Here  the  social  and  civic  ideals  of  the  com- 
munity can  find  expression  ...  It  centers  the  interest  of 
the  community  .  .  .  The  theatre  auditorium  is  28'  x  60' 

and  the  stage  is  12'  x  20'.  Theatre  chairs  are  used  in  the  audi- 
torium. The  theatre  floor  is  hardwood  so  that  it  easily  can  be 
kept  clean — no  small  item  when  one  considers  the  mud  of  country 
roads  so  easily  tracked  into  the  hall.  There  is  a  piano  for  inci- 
dental music  and  the  hall  is  lit  by  lamps.  What  a  boon  the  Little 
Country  Theatre  is  in  an  agricultural  district  that  is  far  from 
a  railroad,  and  that  must  provide  its  own  dramatic  fare,  is  proved 
by  the  large  audience  that  attends  everything  that  this  theatre  has 
to  offer.  Perhaps  because  the  people  of  Red  River  are  directly 
descended  from  pioneer  stock  which  in  the  early  days  settled  the 
prairies  and  combated  the  hardships  of  the  wilderness,  they  have 
the  power  of  overcoming  obstacles.  Certainly  this  theatre  stands 
as  an  example  of  Little  Country  Theatres  everywhere. 
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Other  rural  theatres  working  along  the  same  general  lines  as 
the  theatres  already  described  in  this  article,  are  those  of  Ypsilanti, 
Michigan,  Greenville,  Ohio,  Brookville,  Pennsylvania. 

Indeed  a  survey  of  the  rural  districts  and  other  communities 
makes  it  apparent  that  country  people  have  sensed  the  deep  under- 
lying truth  of  Matthew  Arnold's  dictum,  "The  theatre  is  invincible : 
organize  the  theatre."  Of  the  long  list  of  community  houses 
mentioned  in  a  recent  government  report,  at  least  75%  are  equip- 
ped with  stages  and  auditoriums.  While  they  cannot  be  listed 
as  actual  community  theatres,  they  are,  as  has  already  been  said, 
Little  Theatres  in  a  chrysalis  state,  and  any  moment  they  may 
emerge  actual  community  theatres,  theatres  possessing  not  only 
an  art  standard,  but  a  policy,  a  goal. 

Tamalpais  Center  Building,  Kentfield,  California,  is  an  exam- 
ple of  a  thriving  Dramatic  Association  financed  and  operated  by 
the  local  Women's  Club.  But  although  it  is  run  by  the  Women's 
Club,  men  take  part  in  the  plays.  "We  are  particularly  proud," 
says  one  of  the  members,  "of  our  scenery  and  costumes  designed 
and  made  by  our  own  members." 

The  building  which  houses  this  theatre  is  of  stone  and  con- 
crete in  mission  style.  The  auditorium  is  45'  x  50',  seating  an 
audience  of  400.  The  stage  has  an  excellent  lighting  system  and 
has  what  many  community  theatres  lack — eight  flies,  a  technical 
equipment  which  means  that  all  manner  of  interesting  scenic 
effects  can  be  adequately  "tried  out." 

No  admission  is  charged  for  performances,  but  the  Dramatic 
Association  dues  are  25  cents  a  month.  Occasionally,  out  door 
performances  open  to  the  entire  public  are  given  and  then  admis- 
sion fees  are  charged.  The  money  thus  earned  is  put  toward  the 
running  expenses  of  the  theatre.  There  is  an  annual  May  Fete  and 
harvest  dance  as  well  as  Arbor  Day  Celebrations.  The  Community 
Choral  Association  also  meets  in  this  Theatre. 

Amongst  the  lighter  plays  given  by  the  Dramatic  Association 
have  been  Mrs.  Oakley's  Telephone,  The  Old  Maids'  Association, 
The  High-Art-Ville  Shakespeare  Club,  How  the  Story  Grew. 
"These,"  as  a  member  says,  "were  given  purely  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing;  but  our  real  interest  lies  in  our  more  serious  pro- 
ductions." These  have  included  War  Brides  by  Marian  Craig 
Wentworth;  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream;  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing;  the  Shepherd  scenes  from  A  Winter's  Tale  and  a  study 
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of  the  plays  of  Stephen  Phillips,  Edmond  Rostand  and  the 
dramatic  Book  of  Job. 

The  Dixon  Township  Building  of  Argonia,  Kansas,  has  an 
auditorium  seating  600  people  which  is  used  not  only  for  high 
school  plays,  but  for  community  Christmas  celebrations,  pageants 
and  glee  clubs.  It  serves  a  population  of  950  people  about  equally 
divided  between  the  village  and  the  surrounding  farms. 

The  Community  House  of  Russell,  Kansas,  has  an  auditorium 
where  plays  are  produced  by  high  school  students  and  the  older 
people  of  the  community.  The  charge  of  admission  is  50  cents 
for  adults  and  25  cents  for  children.  The  proceeds  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  these  dramatic  experiments  which  so  far  have  been 
of  a  frankly  "popular"  order  such  as:  In  Old  Kentucky;  His 
Honor,  the  Mayor;  Parish  Priest;  The  Arrival  of  Kitty;  Aaron 
Boggs,  Freshman.  This  auditorium  is  also  the  center  for  com- 
munity singing.  An  Evening  of  Old  Popular  Songs  was  recently 
given.  There  is  a  community  orchestra  financed  by  the  residue 
of  the  money  made  from  the  plays,  and,  as  one  of  their  citizens 
whimsically  expresses  it  "by  occasionally  digging  into  our 
pockets."  Concerts  as  well  as  plays  are  enthusiastically  attended. 
The  community  orchestra  programs  are  made  up  of  both  classical 
and  "popular"  music. 

The  local  opera  house  in  Elgin,  Nebraska,  a  town  of  less 
than  1,000  inhabitants,  was  purchased  by  a  community  stock 
company  hopeful  of  "recreational  facilities  for  country  people; 
development  of  the  spirit  of  the  community  through  music  and 
drama,  and  the  wish  to  give  representative  citizens  control  of  the 
amusement  enterprises  of  the  community."  There  are  thirty-one 
stockholders  owning  stock  at  $100  per  share.  Membership  dues 
are  $15  a  year  per  family.  The  auditorium  seats  240  people. 
When  not  in  use  for  music  or  drama,  it  is  rented  to  various 
civic  organizations  for  lectures  and  other  occasions  to  help  defray 
expenses.  Community  ceremonials  centering  about  July  4th, 
Memorial  Day  and  the  Christmas  tree,  are  staged  in  this  audi- 
torium. There  are  festival  and  plays,  particularly  successful  was 
a  pageant  depicting  the  work  of  the  Boy  Scout  and  Camp  Fire 
Girl  movements,  set  to  appropriate  music.  There  are  no  fixed 
charges  of  admission;  prices  vary  according  to  circumstances. 
Says  Carl  W.  G.  Killer,  State  Supervisor  of  Rural  Surveys: 
"Oratorios  have  been  very  popular,  such  as  the  Messiah;  The 
Nazarene;  The  Prince  of  Peace.  The  singers  prefer  oratorio 
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work  to  lighter  material.  People  are  always  willing  to  laugh  at 
something  light  but  the  house  is  packed  to  capacity  for  the  higher 
type  of  song.  People  like  gay  music,  too.  Selections  from  Faust 
have  been  given,  Sousa's  marches — The  Liberty  Bell,  Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever;  La  Paloma  is  also  popular.  Christmas  and 
Easter  always  bring  a  community  music  festival." 

The  Community  House  of  Eveleth,  Minnesota,  has  not 
evolved  an  interest  in  a  dramatic  or  musical  policy.  A  band 
supplies  the  only  music.  Yet  even  here  there  are  hopeful  signs, 
for  a  recent  outdoor  pageant,  The  Development  of  Northern 
Minnesota,  has  stirred  local  interest  and  pride. 

The  incipient  rural  theatre  of  Wheaton,  Minnesota,  is  used  in 
a  "community  school  building  famous  as  'the  Wheaton  idea.' " 
"It  has  an  auditorium  with  seating  capacity  for  1,000  people.  Its 
stage  is  25'  x  40'  with  building  equipment.  There  is  also  housed 
an  up-to-date  motion  picture  stereopticon  machine  used  for  en- 
tertainment and  educational  purposes." 

At  the  Mt.  Morris  Memorial,  Chatham,  New  York,  the  people 
of  the  community  make  their  own  scenery  and  stage  their  own 
plays.  Amongst  the  most  successful  of  these  was  the  ever-romantic 
David  Garrick.  Admission  fees  financed  the  plays.  There  is  also 
a  community  orchestra,  and  pageants  are  staged  at  the  fair 
grounds. 

The  mill  town  of  Ware  Shoals,  North  Carolina,  has  a  build- 
ing called  Amusement  Hall.  It  is  owned  and  financed  by  the 
mill  corporation,  so  that  it  does  not  represent  community  effort; 
yet  it  does  represent  the  growing  knowledge  on  the  part  of  those 
interested  in  rural  industrial  development  that  there  must  be  an 
antidote  to  monotonous  labor.  The  auditorium  is  extensively  used 
both  for  moving  pictures  and  for  plays.  It  is  encouraging  to 
know  that  the  movies  are  not  enough,  the  spoken  drama  is  also 
demanded. 

Woven  about  the  undertaking  of  Woodstock,  Tennessee,  is  a 
thread  of  color  and  romance.  The  people  of  Woodstock,  which 
is  far  from  any  town  or  railroad,  live  in  the  open  country.  More 
than  anything  else  they  wished  for  a  building  where  they  could 
meet  for  entertainments  and  plays.  They  had  no  money  with 
which  to  erect  a  new  building,  and  the  only  available  structure 
was  an  old  and  dilapidated  country  school,  long  since  disused  for 
school  purposes,  and  become  the  headquarters  of  a  gypsy  camp. 
No  voluntary  fees  were  asked,  but  every  person  in  the  community 
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was  enrolled  to  secure  this  building:  through  entertainments  and 
socials,  $200  was  raised,  and  the  building  purchased.  The  gypsies 
retreated;  the  constructionists  appeared!  Some  men  gave  labor: 
others  lumber;  others  paint;  all  took  part.  Not  a  man  over  16 
years  of  age  stood  idle;  boys  cleared  the  ground  and  pulled  the 
weeds,  so  that  the  remodeled  school  house  should  have  a  fine 
approach.  A  gravel  walk  was  made  and  ornamental  shrubs 
planted.  While  the  men  worked  on  the  building,  the  women 
served  hot  lunches.  Later  they  added  their  quota  of  labor  in 
cleaning  and  waxing  floors  and  hemming  curtains.  Finally  it 
stood  complete,  white  walled  and  trim;  the  stage  raised  from  the 
floor;  the  folding  chairs  finally  placed  in  the  auditorium  which 
measured  21'  x  40'.  Here  was  the  place  where  all  national  holi- 
days could  be  celebrated:  where  the  community  chorus  could 
meet:  where  the  spirit  of  drama  could  hold  sway!  In  keeping 
with  their  vision  was  the  "Sunset  Celebration"  with  which  this 
building,  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  was  dedicated. 

"For  when  the  West  is  red  with  the  sunset's  embers, 
That  is  the  time  that  the  heart  of  man — remembers." 

Besides  these  community  players  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  give  their  stages  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,  there 
are  hundreds  of  groups  who  are  adapting  themselves  to  other 
conditions,  who  are  using  buildings  already  available,  and  who 
are  making  up  in  the  excellence  of  their  plays  what  they  lack  in 
definite  equipment. 

The  library  of  Bennington,  Vermont,  has  been  used  for  such 
charming  dramatic  productions  as  The  Little  Princess  by  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett,  and  the  rehearsals  of  Dorothy  Canfield's  In  Old 
Vermont  which  the  community  players  took  to  other  towns. 

A  gifted  group  of  community  players  in  Avondale,  Pennsyl- 
vania, have  produced  a  gamut  of  operettas  and  plays  ranging  from 
The  Mikado  to  Clyde  Fitch's  The  Truth  and  Oliver  Goldsmith's 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  All  the  costumes  in  the  latter  play  were 
made  by  the  people  themselves:  no  small  task  when  one  considers 
the  difficulties  of  period  costuming.  It  has  recently  been  planned 
to  give  six  programs  of  one-act  plays  every  year. 

All   this    wide-spread    enthusiasm    and    experimentation    goes 
to  prove  one  thing :  the  rural  districts,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
are  demanding  imaginative  recreation.     Starve  this  demand ;  forget 
it  or  ignore  it,  and  the  result  will  be — deserted  farms. 
[TO  BE  CONTINUED] 
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PLAYS  FOR  ADULTS 

Rip  Van  Winkle,  a  legend  of  the  Catskills.  A  romantic  drama 
in  2  acts  and  9  scenes  by  Charles  Burke.  Could  be  given  in  two 
scenes — one  interior  and  one  exterior ;  or  with  slight  changes  would 
make  an  excellent  outdoor  play  by  heightening  its  Dutch  merrymak- 
ing effects.  Seventeen  men  and  3  women  in  cast ;  as  many  children 
as  desired.  Published  by  Samuel  French,  28  West  38th  Street, 
New  York  City,  price  25  cents,  no  royalty. 

PLAYS  AND  PAGEANTS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

Barnaby  Lee.  A  dramatization  of  this  story  by  Anna  M. 
Lutkenhouse  and  Margaret  Knox.  Can  be  found  in  Story  and 
Play  Readers,  volume  II,  7th  year.  Six  boys  and  1  girl  for  speak- 
ing parts.  At  least  20  supernumeraries — both  boys  and  girls.  Good 
for  outdoor  use.  Introduces  such  characters  as  Stuyvesant,  Richard 
Nichols,  Barnaby  Lee.  With  the  delightful  Dutch  songs  and  dances 
which  it  contains  could  be  made  the  basis  of  a  charming  Dutch 
festival.  The  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  can  be  found  in  this  same 
volume.  Published  by  the  Century  Co.,  New  York  City,  price  76c. 

RECITATIONS 

Henry  Hudson's  Quest  (1609)  by  Burton  E.  Stevenson,  to  be 
found  in  Poems  of  American  History  published  by  Hough  ton,  Mif- 
fiin  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Peter  Stuyvesant' s  New  Year  Call  (1661)  by  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman,  to  be  found  in  Poems  of  American  History,  edited  by 
Burton  Stevenson.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Rip  Van  Winkle :  Dramatized  by  Mary  Augusta  La  Salle  from 
Dramatization  of  School  Classics.  This  dramatization,  while  au- 
thentic, is  so  brief  that  it  is  better  used  as  a  recitation.  Published  by 
the  Educational  Publishing  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FIVE-FOOT  BOOKSHELF  THAT  WILL  PROVE  USEFUL  TO  TEACHERS 
A  Maid  of  Old  New  York  by  Amelia  Barr.     Found  in  most 

libraries. 

Barnaby  Lee  by  John  Bennett,  published  by  the  Century  Co, 

New  York  City. 
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Book  of  New  York.  Verse  collected  by  Hamilton  F.  Arm- 
strong, published  by  Putnam  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Henry  Hudson  by  Edgar  Mayhew  Bacon,  published  by  Putnam 
Co.,  New  York  City. 

Henry  Hudson  by  Thomas  A.  Janvier,  published  by  Harper 
Bros.,  New  York  City. 

Rip  Van  Winkle  by  Washington  Irving,  published  by  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Stories  of  American  Explorers  by  Wilbur  F.  Gordy,  published 
by  Scribners,  New  York  City. 

The  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies  in  America  by  John  Fisk, 
published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Music 

Dutch  Suite  by  Christian  Kriens,  published  by  Carl  Fischer, 
Cooper  Square,  New  York  City,  price  $4.80. 

Rip  Van  Winkle,  music  by  Reginald  De  Koven,  can  be  obtained 
from  G.  Schirmer,  New  York  City.  Price  $5.00  for  vocal  score. 


The  Spread  of  Books  in  California 

MARSHALL  M. 


California  has  progressed  far  in  the  development  of  the  country 
library  system  by  which  books  are  carried  into  the  most  remote 
sections.  Since  the  present  law  was  adopted  in  1911,  after  two  years 
under  a  measure  which  was  found  to  be  unsuited,  forty-three  of  the 
fifty-eight  counties  in  the  state  have  taken  up  the  plan,  although  in 
two  of  these  it  is  not  operating.  Others  are  expected  to  fall  into 
line,  thus  providing  every  resident  of  the  state  with  adequate  library 
service  and  opening  the  avenues  of  self-education  through  books  to 
the  most  distant  dweller. 

Establishment  of  these  county  libraries  is  through  ordinance  of 
the  board  of  supervisors,  the  governing  board  of  the  county,  and  the 
institution  remains  under  the  general  control  of  that  board  without 
the  interposition  of  appointive  trustees.  Support  is  assured  by  a 
maximum  tax  rate  of  one  mill  on  each  dollar  of  assessed  valuation. 
The  county  librarian  is  appointed  by  the  board  of  supervisors  but  as 
the  law  requires  that  candidates  eligible  for  appointment  must  hold 
a  certificate  issued  by  the  board  of  library  examiners  only  after  a 
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searching  professional  examination,  the  danger  of  political  prefer- 
ment is  effectually  removed. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  wide  circulation  of  the  best  books,  both 
technical  and  entertaining  plays  an  important  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  any  community.  Books  on  agricultural  topics  tend  to  mod- 
ernize and  improve  farming  methods  and  increase  the  yield  of  the 
land.  Volumes  on  the  arts,  sciences,  professions  and  industries  im- 
part added  incentive  and  provide  invaluable  means  of  self-education 
in  particularized  endeavor.  With  books  readily  accessible,  the  whole 
economic  tone  of  the  community  is  elevated  and  many  problems  sol- 
ved which  had  acted  as  deterrents  on  the  prosperity  of  the  section. 

From  the  county  libraries,  distribution  is  made  over  the  entire 
county  and  when  the  people  cannot  come  to  the  books,  the  books  are 
sent  to  the  people.  They  go  into  the  mining  and  lumber  camps,  into 
all  regions  removed  from  touch  with  the  main  library  and  that  they 
are  welcome  is  attested  by  the  innumerable  spoken  and  written  words 
of  appreciation  and  gratitude. 

Extension  of  this  county  unit  system  is  advocated  strongly  by 
the  American  Library  Association  in  its  "Books  for  Everybody" 
movement  which  is  designed  to  foster  the  habit  of  serious  reading  and 
universal  self -education  through  books  and  libraries.  For  the  main- 
tenance of  this  enlarged  program  for  at  least  three  years,  a  fund  of 
$2,000,000  is  being  raised  by  librarians,  library  trustees  and  friends 
of  libraries  without  recourse  to  the  usual  intensive  public  campaign. 


A  Water  Hydrant  Transformed  into  a 
Shower  Bath 

JESSIE  PAYNE 

They  are  making  improvements  these  days  on  the  old-fashioned 
shower  bath  that  had  its  source  in  the  fire  hydrant.  The  earlier 
plan  was  quite  simple.  You  stood  anywhere  from  five  to  fifty  feet 
from  the  nozzle  and  let  your  partner  turn  on  the  water  when  the 
policeman  or  the  fireman  wasn't  looking. 

A  simple  bit  of  mechanism  has  been  devised  to  "legalize"  the 
old-time  shower  at  the  hydrant.  A  perforated  pipe  with  a  four-inch 
curve  does  the  work.  In  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  seven  showers 
have  been  installed  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  at  an  aggregate  cost 
of  less  than  $50.  In  some  cases  swimming  trunks  are  kept  for  the 
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boys  in  the  fire  station  so  that  they  can  have  them  available  every  hot 
day.  The  younger  set  in  Waterbury,  especially  that  part  of  it  which 
doesn't  get  around  to  the  country  club  swimming  pool,  likes  the  new 
plan  a  great  deal  better  than  the  old,  which  involved  running  half  a 
mile  with  a  policeman  at  your  heels. 

Brass  pipe  is  recommended  in  Waterbury  for  the  attachment  to 
the  hydrant,  since  it  is  cheaper  to  bore  holes  in,  and  will  not  rust. 
One-inch  pipe  is  large  enough,  with  five  rows  of  perforations  (1/16" 
holes)  24"  apart. 

The  parts  necessary  in  addition  to  the  perforated  1"  pipe  in- 
clude a  hydrant  cap  topped  J4"  pipe,  two  J4"  close  nipples,  a 
J4"  union,  J4"  elbow,  three  feet  and  six  inches  of  ^4"  pipe  (lead- 
out  to  perforated  shower  pipe)  and  a  one  by  one  inch  tee,  and  4  feet 
of  one-inch  brass  pipe(  to  be  perforated) 

Francis  Mahoney,  executive  secretary  of  Waterbury  Commun- 
ity Service,  one  of  whose  jobs  is  to  provide  wholesome  sport  and 
recreation  for  the  boys  of  that  city,  devised  the  hydrant  shower  at- 
tachment, and  kept  on  advocating  it  until  the  authorities  took  it  up. 

Playground  and  recreation  experts  all  over  the  country  have 
long  since  discovered  that  the  simplest  equipment  often  gives  the 
most}  enjoyment  in  a  community.  The  hydrant  shower  bath  system 
proves  this  principle. 


Improving  the  Backstop 

ARTHUR  LELAND,     Playground  Architect,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

The  average  baseball  backstop  is  usually  a  thing  of  ugliness  and 
an  eyesore  forever.  It  is  unsafe  for  pedestrians  or  small  children  to 
be  within  the  radius  of  foul  balls.  This  necessitates  a  very  large 
supplementary  area  for  "the  game"  and  with  the  present  high  cost 
of  sporting  goods  the  lost  ball  account  reaches  alarming 
proportions.  Newport  has  solved  the  backstop  problems  so 
that  the  playing  area  required  and  the  range  of  destructive- 
ness  is  greatly  reduced  by  proper  screens  and  a  hood  back- 
stop. This  design  of  backstop  is  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  saves  lost 
balls.  Under  the  hood  of  wire  netting  the  most  exciting  games  of  a 
successful  sunset  league  have  been  played  with  interest  in  amateur 
baseball  kept  up  till  the  opening  of  the  football  season  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  city.  Home  plate  is  within  forty  feet  of 
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the  street  where  automobiles  are  parked  and  passenger  trains  made 
up  just  beyond,  with  much  travel  to  and  from  the  station. 

There  have  been  no  accidents  and  no  broken  windows  and  not  a 
single  lost  ball.  Between  the  diamond  and  the  roadway  is  a  space 
thirty  six  feet  wide  where  small  children  safely  play  on  swings,  tilts, 
and  giant  stride.  Back  of  the  backstop,  between  it  and  the  road,  is 
a  handball  court  which  is  much  used.  No  batted  ball  can  reach  the 
street  or  the  children.  Occasionally  a  high  infield  fly  hits  the  net 
overhead,  no  foul  can  escape. 

Of  course  there  is  occasionally  a  howl  from  the  players ;  the  joy 
of  catching  a  foul  back  of  the  bat  is  done  away  with,  but  real  base- 
ball is  made  possible  in  a  very  small  area. 


Book  Reviews 


Is  your  community  to  have  a  Labor  Day  celebration?  If  so, 
you  will  be  interested  in  securing  "A  Tribute  to  Labor — Sugges- 
tions for  a  Labor  Day  Program,"  which  has  just  been  issued  in 
mimeographed  form  by  Community  Service,  One  Madision  Ave- 
nue. Copies  may  be  secured  at  10  cents  each. 

GAMES  AND  PLAY  FOR  SCHOOL  MORALE 

Copies  of  Games  and  Play  for  School  Morale—*  course  of  graded 
games  for  school  and  community  recreation,  arranged  by  Mr.  Mel 
Sheppard  and  Miss  Anna  Vaughan  of  Community  Service,  are  now  ready 
for  distribution.  This  booklet  with  the  directions  it  contains  for  playing 
games,  is  exceedingly  practical  and  will  be  particularly  valuable  for  teach- 
ers and  recreation  workers  who  are  directing  games  for  children.  A 
few  suggestions  are  offered  for  group  games  for  adults,  though  the 
pamphlet  does  not  stress  this  phase  of  recreation. 

Single  copies  may  be  secured  from  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

SEVEN    CHURCH    PAGEANTS 
DEMOCRACY     SAVING    THE    WORLD 

By   the   Reverend   Carroll   Lund   Bates.    Published   by   the   Parish   Leaflet 

Company,   Hobart,   Indiana 

These  simple  dignified  pageants  will  be  found  useful  in  Church  and 
Sunday  School  work.  Among  the  pageants  in  the  first  pamphlet  are  those 
for  Advent,  Christmas,  Easter,  Whitsuntide.  There  is  a  Foreword  by 
James  Wise,  Bishop  of  Kansas. 
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MERRY— GO— ROUND— THE— ORIENT 

Published  by  the  Woman's  Press,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City 
An  Oriental  entertainment,  providing  a  trip  through  various  rooms 
decorated  to  represent  Oriental  countries.  In  each  "country"  characteristic 
entertainment  is  presented.  Other  games  and  entertainments  are  also  sug- 
gested and  sources  for  material  given. 

EVERYGIRL 

By   Mary    S.    Edgar.      Published    by   the    Woman's    Press,    600    Lexington 

Avenue,   New  York  City  Price,   thirty-five  cents 

The  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
as  it  works  in  the  lives  of  its  girls  is  here  dramatized  to  make  a  simple 
but  beautiful  and  artistic  pageant. 

COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION 

A    Handbook    for    Workers.     Bulletin,    1919,    No.    76.     By    Fred    Clayton 

Butler,  Director  of  Americanization,  Bureau  of  Education 
The  principles  and  practice  of  Americanization  work  are  briefly  set 
forth.  Many  valuable  suggestions  are  given  in  the  pages  devoted  to  recre- 
ation. "One  of  the  great  by-products  of  recreation  is  that  it  brings  not 
only  the  various  foreign  races  together,  but  it  does  or  should  bring  the 
native  American  into  the  melting  pot." 

LEADERSHIP  OF  GIRLS  ACTIVITIES 

By   Mary   E.    Moxcey.     Published   by   the    Methodist    Book   Concern,    New 

York  City.     Price,  fifty  cents 

The  new  concept  of  the  double  duty  of  a  Sunday  School  teacher  as 
teacher  and  comrade  leader  brings  a  need  which  this  volume  is  written 
to  help  in  meeting.  "The  direct  influences  of  occupational  and  free-time 
environment  and  activities  are  today  recognized  as  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance for  the  determination  of  life  ideals  and  principles  of  conduct."  It 
is  a  well-planned  little  book,  with  internal  evidence  of  real  knowledge  of 
girls.  Physical,  mental  and  social  recreation  are  discussed  with  many 
practical  devices.  Not  the  least  good  chapter  is  the  one  on  the  leader 
testing  herself. 

SCOUTING  FOR  GIRLS 

Official  Handbook  of  the  Girl  Scouts.  Published  by  the  Girl  Scouts,  Inc., 
189  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  result  of  collaboration  on  the  part  of  practical  workers  in  the 
Girl  Scout  organization  from  every  part  of  the  country,  this  attractive 
khaki-bound  volume  contains  a  wealth  of  interesting  material.  In  his  Fore- 
word Sir  Robert  Baden  Powell  traces  the  history  of  the  Girl  Guide 
movement  in  England,  and  pays  a  tribute  to  Mrs.  Juliette  Low,  through 
whose  efforts  the  idea  was  successfully  introduced  to  America.  The 
measure  of  its  success  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  at  the  present 
time  nearly  82,000  girls  and  more  than  3,600  Captains  represent  the 
original  troop  which  was  enrolled  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  in  1912. 

Beginning  with  a  statement  of  principles,  organization  and  policy 
of  the  Girl  Scouts,  the  successive  chapters  deal  with  forms  for  scout 
ceremonies,  class  tests,  drill  and  signalling.  A  section  on  The  Scout  Aide 
gives  a  particularly  detailed  and  practical  discussion  of  Home  Economics, 
Child  Care,  First  Aid,  Home  Nursing,  Public  Health  and  Personal  Health. 
No  nature  lover,  young  or  old,  will  fail  to  enjoy  the  chapters  on  woodcraft, 
camping,  nature  study  and  gardening.  One  of  the  finest  features  of  the 
handbook  is  the  list  of  reference  reading  which  contains  some  of  the 
world's  best  books. 
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Spalding  Gymnasium 

and 

Playground  Apparatus 

When  contemplating  in- 
stalling a  gymnasium  or 
adding  to  present  equip- 
ment, write  to  our  gym- 
nasium contract  depart- 
ment, or  the  nearest 
SPALDING  Store.  Our 
many  years'  experience 
manufacturing  gymnas- 
ium and  playground  ap- 
paratus has  especially 
fitted  us  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems that  inevitably  arise. 

Catalogue  on  request 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 

STORES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
OF  THE  U.  S.  and  CANADA. 

Gymnasium  Contract  Dep't. 
Chicopee,  Mass. 


Physical  Education 

FOR  WOMEN 

ACCREDITED 

Two-year  Normal  Course  for  Directors  of 
Physical  Education,  Playground  Supervis- 
ors, Dancing  Teachers  and  Swimming  In- 
structors. Thorough  preparation  in  all 
branches  under  strong  faculty  of  experi- 
enced men  and  women.  Our  graduates  are 
filling  the  most  responsible  positions  in  the 
country.  High  School  graduates  from 
accredited  schools  admitted  without  exam- 
ination. Fine  Dormitory  for  non-resident 
students.  17th  Session  opens  Sept.  23,  '20. 
Chicago  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education 
For  catalog  address  Frances  Musselrnan, 
Principa!,BoxP.G.,430S.WabashAve.,Chicago 


A  Complete  List  of  the 

Publications    of  the   Playground 

and    Recreation    Association    of 

America 


is  now  ready  for  distribution.  This 
list  contains  not  only  the  pamphlet 
publications  of  the  Association  and 
reference  to  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant articles  which  have  appeared  in 
The  Playground,  but  also  the  material 
on  community  drama,  special  celebra- 
tions and  other  features  which  has  been 
issued  in  mimeographed  form.  There 
is  also  information  regarding  the  book- 
lets and  other  literature  on  leisure 
time  activities  issued  by  Community 
Service  but  available  through  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America. 


Copies  of  the  list  may  be  secured 
free  of  charge  from  the  offices  of  the 
Association  at  1  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


Athletic  Badge  Tests 

for 

Boys  and  Girls 

Try  Them  on  Your  Playground 

Complete  Descriptive 
Pamphlets  upon  Request 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Please  mention   THE  PLAYGROUND  when   writing  to   advertisers 


PLAY 
GROUND 


THEO  A   GROSS.    PRESIDENT 


1040  W.  Lake  St. 


OUT 
FITTERS 


Chicago,  111. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  RECREATION  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

OF  THE 

RICHMOND  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Offers  a  two-year  course  in  recreation,  playground  work,  and  community  service  lead- 
ing to  a  certificate.  Through  an  affiliation  with  the  College  of  William  and  Mary 
credit  may  be  obtained  towards  college  degrees. 

For  further  information,  write  THE  REGISTRAR,  1228  E.  Broad  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 


"  A  Tribute  to  Labor  " — a  suggestive  program  for 
Labor  Day — is  now  ready  for  distribution.  Communities 
wishing  to  plan  a  Labor  Day  celebration  will  find  very 
valuable  suggestions  in  this  program  which  may  be  made 
to  constitute  the  entire  celebration  or  may  be  utilized  as  a 
feature  of  a  more  elaborate  program,  including  a  parade 
with  floats,  speeches  by  the  mayor  and  other  prominent 
citizens,  and  other  features  usually  introduced  in  connec- 
tion with  Labor  Day  celebrations. 

Copies  in  mimeographed  form  may  be  secured  from 
Community  Service  (Incorporated),  1  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  at  $.10  a  piece. 

"  Under  the  Stars  and  Stripes — A  Festival  of 
Citizenship  "—will  be  found  exceedingly  suggestive  for 
communities  with  foreign-born  citizens  whose  contribution 
to  American  life  is  portrayed  through  this  festival  in  terms 
of  art,  music  and  dancing.  Sources  of  information  are 
suggested  for  costumes,  folk  dances,  and  music,  and  defin- 
ite directions  given  for  settings,  groupings  and  for  carrying 
out  the  plans  outlined. 

Copies  may*  be  secured  from  Community  Service 
(Inc.),  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  price  $.25 
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Announcing 

Music  Appreciation 
for  Little  Children 

in  the  Home,  Kindergarten,  and  Primary  Schools 

A  guide  for  parents  and  teachers  in  using  music  in  early 
childhood,  where  it  rightfully  belongs. 

Profusely  illustrated  in  color  and  half-tone;  pedagogically 
presented,  carefully  classified,  systematically  arranged. 

This  book  is  without  question  the  most  complete  work  yet 
published  upon  the  proper  beginnings  of  the  study  of  real  music. 
It  marks  an  epoch  in  music  study.  It  is  an  absolutely  pioneer 
work  in  a  broadly  cultural  yet  eminently  practical  field. 

The  contents  are: 


Foreword  (by  Professor  Patty 

S.  Hill,  Columbia 

University) 
Universal  Need  of  Music 

Appreciation 


This  trademark  and  the  trade- 
marked  word  "Victrola"  identify 
all  our  products.  Look  under  the 
Ud  1  Look  on  the  label ! 

Victor  Talkin?  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  New  Jersey 


Education  Through  Music 
Supervision  of  Music 

Appreciation 

Beginning  Cultural  Hearing 
Rhythm 
Song 
Instrumental  Music 

For  further  information  consult 
any  Victor  dealer  or  write  to  the 

Educational  Department 

Victor 
Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J. 

VICTROLA 

REG.    U.   8.   PAT.  OFF. 


Suggested  Lessons 
Lesson  Building 
Making  the  Most  of  a  Record 
Correlations 

Primary  Stories  and  Poems 
The  Boyhood  of  Handel, 
Mozart,  and  Mendelssohn 
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The  Foundation  of  Character 

The  foundation  of  character  is  laid  in  childhood 
—modern  playgrounds  with  their  highly  de- 
veloped play  equipment  are  doing  much  to 
shape  growing  children  into  men  and  women 
who  will  be  a  credit  to  the  community  from 
which  they  sprang. 


PLAYGROUND  EOUIPMENT 


Builders  for  50  years  of  every  variety  of  gymnasium  apparatus 
for  men — the  Medart  Company  has  naturally  been  fitted  for  the 
leadership,  which  it  has  always  taken  and  held,  in  the  furtherance 
of  the  playground  movement  and  the  perfecting  of  playground 
equipment  best  suited  to  withstand  both  the  use  and  abuse  to 
which  it  is  put. 

Send  for  Catalog  "L" 

Catalog  "L"  fully  describes  Medart  Playground  Equip- 
ment— offers  many  suggestions  for  installations — will 
be  sent  if  requested  on  your  letterhead. 

FRED  MEDART  MFG.  CO. 

Potomac  &  DeKalb  Sts.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Pleas*  mention  THX  PLAYGKOUNO   when   writing  to  advertisers 


The  Playground 


Vol.  XIV  No.  6 


SEPTEMBER,  1920 


The  World  at  Play 


The  Day.--"The  hour  is  at 
hand  for  a  great  resurgence  of 
the  community  spirit  and  its 
translation  into  community  ac- 
tion. .  .  .  It  is  an  age  of  the 
employment  of  constructive 
rather  than  repressive  meas- 
ures in  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety."— From  the  Twelfth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Community 
Service  Council  of  Canada 

Moribund. — "The  great  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  dead 
still  live  continues  to  occupy 
the  front  of  the  national  stage. 
But  the  real  question  ought 
to  be,  Will  the  dead  people 
we  see  all  about  us  ever  come 
to  life  before  they  pass  over? 
The  world  is  full  of  people 
in  all  stages  of  mental  dissolu- 
tion."— From  Life,  June  24, 
1920 

Governor  Cox's  Praise  of 
Golf. — "Several  hundred  men 
and  women  were  on  hand  at 
the  Dayton  Country  Club  to- 
night when  Governor  Cox, 
fulfilling  a  promise  made  some 
time  ago,  spoke  at  the  close 
of  a  golf  tourney.  When  the 
Democratic  candidate  arrived 
he  was  greeted  with  cheer 


after  cheer.  Although  he  had 
planned  to  speak  very  briefly, 
the  ovation  given  him  seemed 
to  stir  him  and,  after  his  in- 
troduction by  Lee  Warren 
James,  President  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  Gov- 
ernor said: 

'Golf  is  not  by  any  means 
a  rich  man's  game.  There 
was  a  time  when  it  was,  per- 
haps, but  now,  what  with  day- 
light saving  and  other  things 
the  office  worker  can  get  out 
and  play  from  nine  to  eighteen 
holes  before  dark  comes  on 
and  after  a  day's  work.  7 
really  think  that  every  com- 
munity should  have  a  municipal 
golf  course,  and  men  of  large 
means  should  contribute  to  this 
end. 

'Why  I've  got  so  now 
that  I  can  judge  a  man's 
physical  condition  better  by 
the  sort  of  game  he  plays 
than  I  could  if  I  were  feeling 
his  pulse.  The  great  thing 
about  golf,  too,  is  that  it 
takes  a  man  out  into  the 
country,  and  when  he  gets 
out  there  he  begins  to  want 
to  own  his  own  home,  and 
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that's  a  hobby  of  mine — see- 
ing that  people  get  out  into 
the  country  and  own  their 
own  homes — for  that  is  some- 
thing that  goes  to  stimulate 
and  strengthen  patriotism.'  " — 
The  New  York  Times 

French  Minister  of  Ath- 
letics.— According  to  the  Bos- 
ton Herald  of  June  27,  France, 
as  the  result  of  the  lessons 
learned  through  the  war,  now 
has  a  minister  of  athletics  in 
the  person  of  M.  J.  L.  Breton. 
Under  Monsieur  Breton  a 
committee  of  athletic  authori- 
ties is  employed  to  devise 
plans  for  future  work. 

Beautifying  the  Rural 
School  Grounds. — The  follow- 
ing suggestion  comes  from 
Miss  Nina  B.  Lamkin,  State 
Director  Community  Recrea- 
tion and  Dramatics,  Michigan 
Community  Council  Commis- 
sion : 

"Sometimes  the  rural  school 
ground  is  a  rather  desolate 
looking  place.  There  is  no 
spot  where  beauty  is  more  ap- 
propriate and  where  it  would 
be  more  of  a  continued  bless- 
ing than  right  in  the  rural 
school  yard. 

"What  are  some  of  the 
things  we  might  start  with? 

"There  are  large  quantities 
of  sumac  which  make  gor- 
geous screens  of  color  near 
the  building,  or  against  the 
fence.  There  are  vines  that 
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will  climb  above  windows  and 
doors  if  you  will  give  them  a 
chance.  There  are  little  trees 
very  near  you  in  the  woods 
that  would  be  glad  to  live  in 
the  school  grounds  with  the 
boys  and  girls.  There  are 
ferns  for  shady  corners,  and 
early  spring  flowers  that  are 
eager  to  grow  and  blossom 
for  your  pleasure.  It  is  an 
easy  thing  to  do.  It  is  fun  to 
do  it,  so  why  not  make  the 
school  yard  a  bit  of  beauty  for 
you  and  for  those  who  follow 
you?  Go  out  into  the  woods 
and  fields  for  gifts — there  is 
an  abundance  of  all  the  beauty 
with  which  to  deck  your 
school  home.  Resolve  that 
every  school  yard  shall  be  a 
home  for  the  birds — a  shady 
corner  for  playing  children — a 
place  for  our  outdoor  plays 
and  celebrations — and  a  bless- 
ing which  all  shall  enjoy." 

In  the  School  as  Well  as 
on  the  Playground. — In  many 
places  where  the  public  school 
system  does  not  include  either 
calisthenic  or  rhythmic  work 
the  municipal  recreation  de- 
partment has  an  opportunity 
not  always  fully  realized.  The 
Parks  and  Playground  De- 
partment of  Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina,  besides  carry- 
ing on  a  full  playground 
program  has  been  instru- 
mental in  developing  a  lively 
interest  among  the  grade  chil- 
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dren  of  the  schools  in  that 
community. 

Folk  dancing  was  intro- 
duced into  four  white  and 
three  colored  grade  schools 
during  the  past  year.  At  the 
end  of  three  months  the  Par- 
ent Teacher  s'  Association 
asked  for  a  demonstration  and 
three  phases  were  presented 
by  three  different  sizes  of  chil- 
dren. On  this  occasion  the 
supervisor  gave  a  talk  on  the 
origin  and  development  of 
folk-lore.  The  interested 
mothers  and  school  faculty 
heartily  endorsed  the  work  so 
that  it  was  continued  through- 
out the  year.  In  the  spring 
another  folk  dance  demonstra- 
tion was  given.  On  Educa- 
tional Day  at  the  local  county 
fair  an  exhibition  of  calis- 
thenics as  carried  out  in  the 
schools  was  given  before  the 
grand-stand  by  one  thousand 
children.  The  grade  school 
baseball  league  has  been  an- 
other source  of  enjoyment  to 
the  pupils  as  well  as  a  way 
of  encouraging  clean  sport. 
Basket  ball  was  also  intro- 
duced and  a  league  formed. 

Not  content  with  the  phys- 
ical education  and  game  work 
the  Parks  and  Playground 
Department  has  encouraged 
choral  work  in  the  colored 
schools.  A  colored  choir  for 
the  singing  of  negro  spirituals 
has  helped  in  developing  a 


finer  expression  of  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  melody  among 
the  younger  colored  people.  A 
boys'  brigade  started  at  one 
of  the  colored  schools  has 
proved  especially  popular 
among  the  older  students  and 
they  are  being  trained  also  to 
lead  in  calisthenic  exercises. 

In  connection  with  the  play- 
grounds Winston-Salem  has 
fostered  a  varied  program 
with  as  great  a  success  as  in 
the  schools.  Swimming  for 
all  ages,  boxing,  hike  clubs 
for  Saturday  and  holiday  out^ 
ings,  community  singing  on 
various  occasions,  volley  ball, 
a  Junior  police  system  for  as- 
sistance on  the  grounds,  story- 
telling under  the  direction  of 
six  young  women  volunteers, 
and  regular  home  visitation 
by  the  supervisors  are  some 
of  the  outstanding  features. 

A  Unique  Playground. — 
Alexander  Harwick,  Super- 
visor of  Playgrounds,  Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania,  writes: 

"Upon  the  completion  of 
the  Penn  Street  Bridge  cross- 
ing the  Schuylkill  River  at 
Reading,  Pennsylvania,  the 
question  at  once  arose  how 
to  best  utilize  the  spaces  un- 
der the  bridge  between  the 
piers.  It  was  thought  by 
many  that  they  should  be  used 
as  a  public  market,  a  place 
where  the  farmers  might  dis- 
play their  wares.  The  great 
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need  of  a  playground  in  that 
part  of  the  city  was  pointed 
out  and  they  were  dedicated 
to  the  use  of  the  children. 

"The  arches  have  a  width 
of  46  feet  6  inches,  a  length 
of  79  feet  4  inches,  and  vary 
in  height  from  12  feet  to 
about  24  feet.  The  upper 
arch  on  account  of  its  low  ceil- 
ing was  not  suitable  for 
play  purposes  and  contains 
toilets  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  playground  children. 
The  second  arch  has  a  cement 
floor  and  is  reserved  for  girls 
and  smaller  children.  The 
third  arch,  also  with  a  cement 
floor,  contains  a  basket  ball 
court,  volley  ball  court  and 
indoor  baseball  diamond  and 
is  the  boys'  arch.  The  lower 
arch  is  surfaced  with  fine 
screenings  and  contains  the 
following  apparatus:  8  seat 
large  swing  outfit,  giant 
stride,  sliding  board,  6  board 
see-saw  and  large  sand  box. 

"The  arches  are  open  on 
the  north  and  south  ends  and 
on  the  hottest  days  are  the 
coolest  spots  in  town.  Rainy 
days  do  not  affect  them. 
In  fact  children  come  from  a 
distance  to  play  there  on  rainy 
days. 

"The  City  and  County  are 
now  building  another  cement 
bridge  across  the  Schuylkill 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  arches 
of  this  structure  will  be  avail- 
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able  for  playground  pur- 
poses." 

To  the  Swimming  Hole  by 
Automobile. — The  lack  of  a 
swimming  pool  on  the  East 
Hampton,  New  York,  Play- 
ground is  not  proving  an  un- 
surmountable  difficulty  to 
teaching  the  children  of  the 
playground  to  swim. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
town  officials  a  large  auto 
truck  accommodating  fifty  or 
more  children  has  been  placed, 
once  a  week,  at  the  disposal  of 
the  playground  authorities  and 
the  children  are  taken  to  a 
nearby  beach  where  an  after- 
noon is  devoted  to  swimming 
classes.  As  the  grounds  about 
the  beach  may  be  used  as  a 
playground  the  occasion 
serves  as  a  most  enjoyable 
picnic. 

Company  Baseball  Teams. — 
General  Electric  Company  of 
Schenectady,  New  York,  has 
organized  as  its  chief  recrea- 
tion activity  thirty  baseball 
nines,  divided  into  three  ten 
team  leagues.  These  teams  rep- 
resent different  departments 
and  play  on  a  regular  sched- 
ule. The  winners  of  the  lea- 
gues will  play  a  final  series  for 
the  Company  Championship 
for  the  season  of  1920.  All 
games  are  played  with  free  ad- 
mission after  working  hours 
or  on  Saturday  afternoons.  A 
large  number  of  men  are 
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playing  ball  on  an  amateur 
basis  instead  of  an  all-star 
team  playing  on  a  semi-pro- 
fessional basis. 

Flint  Community  Pageant. 
— On  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  Kearsley  Park  in 
Flint,  Michigan,  fifty  thousand 
people  witnessed  a  commun- 
ity pageant,  written  and  di- 
rected by  Miss  Nina  B.  Lam- 
kin  for  the  Michigan  Com- 
munity Council  Commission 
and  E.  G.  Vordenberg  repre- 
senting the  Flint  Community 
Council. 

An  Ancient  Field  Day  for 
Modern  Girls. — Under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Girls'  Activities 
Committee  of  Boston  Com- 
munity Service  composed  of 
representatives  of  all  the  or- 
ganizations in  the  city  con- 
ducting activities  for  girls 
there  was  held  on  June  26th  a 
unique  field  day. 

The  field  day  and  its  events 
were  patterned  after  the  an- 
cient tournaments  and  jousts 
of  King  Arthur's  time.  The 
contests  were  known  as  "free 
and  friendly  jousts."  The 
tournament  was  presided  over 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Fair 
Play.  In  his  court  were  Sir 
Good-fellowship,  Sir  Friendly- 
feeling,  Good  Friar  Get-to- 
gether and  many  other 
knights  and  esquires.  In  the 
Court  of  Honor  the  knights 
were  the  representatives  of  the 


different  girls'  organizations, 
all  in  costume.  There  were 
heralds,  buglers  and  retainers. 

The  setting  was  ideal  as  the 
field  day  was  held  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind.  The  build- 
ings which  make  up  the  insti- 
tute are  medieval  in  architec- 
ture and  the  grounds  wonder- 
fully beautiful.  The  field 
where  the  tournament  was 
held  made  the  best  possible 
setting  and  it  was  possible 
to  hold  the  entire  day's  pro- 
gram in  this  one  large  area. 
The  Court  of  Honor  was  built 
around  a  tree  at  the  center 
and  back  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  whole  field  and  at 
the  same  time  afforded  a 
shady  and  delightful  spot. 

The  tournament  opened 
with  a  grand  procession  led  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Fairplay 
and  his  acolytes  followed  by 
the  entire  assemblage  of  about 
500  young  girls  and  women. 
The  representative  of  each 
organization  marched  in  cos- 
tume at  the  head  of  her  group 
with  pennants  flying.  It  was 
a  wonderful  sight  to  see  this 
long  procession  marching 
around  the  field,  each  repre- 
sentative finally  taking  her 
place  in  the  Court  of  Honor. 

Each  event  was  announced 
by  a  fanfare  of  trumpets  and 
the  contestants  dashed  on  the 
field  in  true  medieval  fashion. 
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Many  events  went  on  in  all 
parts  of  the  field  at  the  same 
time;  strolling  storytellers  in 
costume  added  much  to  the 
entertainment.  The  formal 
program  consisted  of  inter- 
pretative and  folk  dancing  by 
different  groups.  The  Girl 
Scouts  gave  exhibitions  of 
drill  and  signal  service  and  the 
program  ended  with  a  beau- 
tiful ceremonial  given  by  the 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  followed  by 
a  community  sing. 

Music  in  the  Art  Museum. 
— A  suggestion  for  a  novel  use 
of  art  museums  indirectly  in- 
creasing interest  in  exhibits 
lies  in  the  plan  followed  in 
1920  by  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  of  Boston. 

Two  concerts  for  which 
no  admission  was  charged 
were  given  in  the  spring  of 
1920 — one  by  musicians  se- 
lected from  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  the  other  by 
the  Harvard  Glee  Club.  "The 
performers  stationed  them- 
selves," says  Morris  Gray  in 
the  June,  1920,  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  Bulletin,  "in  the 
Tapestry  Gallery  on  the  first 
evening  and  in  the  Rotunda 
on  the  second,  in  order  to  try 
out  where  performances 
should  be  given  in  order  to 
reach  best  a  large  audience  in 
the  various  nearby  exhibition 
rooms  and  corridors.  While 
the  performances  could  not  be 


satisfactorily  heard  in  the 
most  outlying  places,  they 
were  heard  well  in  the  others. 
Perhaps  a  still  better  place 
will  be  found  by  further  ex- 
periment. 

"The  Trustees  feel  that  they 
have  no  right  to  appropriate 
for  concerts  funds  which  they 
have  received  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  incorporated, 
namely,  for  the  acquisition  and 
exhibition  of  works  of  art  and 
for  education  in  the  fine  arts. 
They  feel  that  they  can  use 
only  funds  received  for  the 
specific  object.  They  have 
been  fortunate  in  obtaining  a 
large  part  of  what  is  neces- 
sary for  this  year  from  people 
who  believe  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  policy. 

"The  policy  of  having  con- 
certs has,  of  course,  its  critics 
and  antagonists,  but  on  the 
whole  seems  to  be  very  gen- 
erally approved.  Certainly 
the  Trustees  were  greatly  sur- 
prised and  gratified  at  the  at- 
tendance;  over  2,000  at  the 
first  performance  and  over 
2,800  at  the  second.  With  the 
large  building,  with  the  envi- 
ronment of  the  works  of  art 
hanging  on  the  walls,  and 
with  the  informality  of  the 
seating,  the  Trustees  hope  that 
they  are  in  a  position  where 
they  can  render  an  additional 
and  individual  service  to  the 
public  without  corresponding 
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expense,  and  perhaps  also 
awaken  a  larger  interest  in 
the  exhibitions." 

Community  Music. — An  at- 
tractive little  volume  is  now 
ready,  giving  suggestions  for 
developing  community  sing- 
ing, choruses,  orchestras  and 
other  forms  of  community 
music.  The  introduction  by 
P.  W.  Dykema,  gives  the  key- 
note of  the  work:  "Those 
who  have  compiled  this  book- 
let are  not  trying  to  dictate 
any  set  plan  of  action ;  they 
are  studying  conditions.  They 
have  but  one  object,  which 
is  the  very  object  which  was 
widely  approved  during  war 
times — making  music  an  ef- 
fective social  instrument  for 
producing  finer  Americans. 
Now,  as  then,  music  is  to 
them  a  means,  not  an  end. 
.  .  .  This  illuminating  book- 
let gives  their  best  thought 
up  to  the  present  time.  As 
they  see  more  wisely,  as  new 
conditions  arise  in  our  social 
fabric  which  demand  different 
musical  treatment,  this 
pamphlet  will  be  revised.  As 
the  book  now  stands,  it  is 
worthy  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  all  who  love  America, 
who  love  music,  and  who  wish 
to  see  America  served  through 
music." 

"Visualizing  Citizenship." — 
The  report  recently  issued  by 
the  Municipal  Reference  Lib- 


rary of  the  City  of  New  York, 
deals  with  the  possibilities 
which  lie  in  the  use  of  the  mo- 
tion picture  in  popularizing 
state  and  municipal  activities, 
in  conducting  health  cam- 
paigns, in  presenting  the  at- 
traction of  camp  life  and  out- 
door sports,  and  in  making 
clear  to  the  public  the  work  ot 
governmental  and  private  or- 
ganizations. 

A  subject  list  of  motion  pic- 
ture films  on  Americanism, 
Child  Welfare,  City  Planning, 
Community  Development,  Ed- 
ucation, Employment,  Health 
and  Hygiene,  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation, and  other  subjects, 
with  information  regarding 
the  securing  of  the  films,  adds 
much  to  the  practical  value  of 
this  booklet. 

Copies  may  be  secured  from 
the  Reference  Library,  512 
Municipal  Building,  New 
York  City,  at  15c  each. 

Goodyear  Industrial  Uni- 
versity.— The  wonderful  new 
building  erected  by  the  Good- 
year Tire  and  Rubber  Com- 
pany for  the  use  of  its  em- 
ployees opened  its  doors  May 
first.  Seven  floors  offer  every 
possible  facility  for  mental 
and  physical  recreation  and  de- 
velopment —  gymnasium,  thea- 
tre, club  and  class  rooms, 
laboratories  and  moving  pic- 
ture rooms.  The  cafeteria  on 
the  sixth  floor  boasts  a  model 
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kitchen  in  which  may  be  pre- 
pared a  simple  lunch  or  a 
banquet  for  8000.  The  In- 
dustrial University  has  an  en- 
rollment of  5700  and  a  faculty 
of  117.  Thirty-five  thousand 
employees  and  company  of- 
ficials are  served  by  the  new 
structure. 

Play  for  Preachers. — Union 
Theological  Seminary,  in  New 
York  City,  has  established  a 
new  department  of  recreation. 
Students  will  be  taught  how 
to  lead  play  and  games  and 
conduct  recreation  activities 
in  their  churches. 

Better  Billiards.— The  Na- 
tional Billiard  Advisory  Board 
is  endeavoring  to  organize 
players  and  proprietors  by 
States  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing the  standards  of  the  game. 
It  is  hoped  to  educate  the 
players  to  demand  wholesome 
surroundings  and  to  suppress 
gambling  so  that  proprietors 
violating  the  law  will  be  put 
out  of  business  by  the  players 
themselves. 

New  Course  in  Richmond 
School  of  Social  Work.— Next 
September  the  School  of  So- 
cial Work  and  Public  Health 
of  Richmond,  Virginia,  will 
offer  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history  a  course  in  recreation 
and  physical  education.  The 
courses  offered  will  include: 
Child  Study,  Principles  of 
Physical  Education,  Industrial 
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Relations,  School  and  Play- 
ground Games,  Folk  Games 
and  Folk  Dancing,  Gymnas- 
tics and  Team  Games,  Story- 
telling and  Dramatics,  Hand- 
work, Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs, 
Church  Work  with  Boys  and 
Girls,  Swimming,  Community 
Music,  First  Aid,  Community 
Organization,  Publicity  and 
Financing ;  Executive  Work, 
and  Rural  Problems. 

Assignments  for  practical 
work  are  made  to  community 
centers,  playgrounds,  settle- 
ments, industrial  centers,  or- 
phanages, institutions,  and 
other  suitable  agencies  in 
Richmond. 

The  announcement  of  this 
course  will  be  welcomed  by 
all  who  appreciate  the  need 
for  leadership  along  commun- 
ity recreation  lines. 

Veteran  Worker  Makes 
Change.  —  Charles  Howard 
Mills,  after  fifteen  years  in 
recreation  and  boys'  club  work 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland, 
Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Grand 
Rapids  and  Kansas  City,  has 
taken  a  position  with  the 
Pathe  Exchange,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  to  work  in  their 
educational  department. 

The  strength  of  the  recrea- 
tion movement  is  in  the  long 
periods  of  service  which  some 
of  the  veterans  have  given. 
Mr.  Mills  considers  his  pres- 
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ent  position  still  within  the 
general  recreation  field. 

July  Sports  in  Australia. — It 
seems  strange  to  think  of 
snow  sports  going  on  in  the 
summer  but  it  is  in  July  that 
the  Kosciusko  Club  of  Aus- 
tralia holds  its  annual  car- 
nival. From  all  the  states  of 
the  island  the  club  members 
gather  to  celebrate  the  event 
on  what  are  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  finest  skiing 
grounds  in  the  world.  Al- 
though the  Hotel  Kosciusko 
is  fifty  miles  from  the  rail- 
road its  trophy  hung  corridors 
attest  the  fact  that  com- 
petitors for  the  men's  and 
women's  championships  dis- 
regard distance,  and  suggest 
that  hosts  of  other  interested 
winter  sportsmen  have  taken 
the  enjoyable  motor  ride 
through  the  foothills  to  the 
Kosciusko  plateau. 

The  skiing  courses  imme- 
diately about  the  hotel,  like 
those  farther  up  the  moun- 
tains, are  ideal.  This  season 
the  Piper's  Creek  snow  fields 
have  been  particularly  popular 
and  numerous  picnic  parties 
have  sallied  forth  from  the  hc- 
tel  for  a  day  among  these 
hills.  Lunch  is  carried  in  ruck 
sacks  by  the  men  of  the  party 
and  almost  invariably  consists 
of  fresh  chops  to  be  grilled 
over  a  wood  fire.  Picnic  ex- 
cursions are  held  by  the  racing 


men  a  few  days  before  the  car- 
nival to  get  them  into  shape  for 
the  long  distance  races.  These 
excursions  often  take  place  over 
the  route  to  Betts  camp — a 
journey  covering  seventeen 
miles  which  can  be  comfortably 
accomplished  in  a  day. 

The  Kosciusko  Alpine  Club 
came  into  existence  in  1909 
with  its  chief  object  the  en- 
couragement of  winter  sport 
in  Australia.  Its  grounds  are 
not  yet  well  known  partly  be- 
cause their  merits  as  a  skiing 
place  have  only  recently  been 
discovered.  Percy  Hunter, 
the  club's  president  makes 
this  statement  about  the  fu- 
ture of  the  grounds:  "I  be- 
lieve the  Kosciusko  snowfields 
opened  up  by  the  New  South 
Wales  Government  have  no 
superior  as  skiing  grounds  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  At  pres- 
ent they  are  served  by  one 
government  hotel  with  two 
annexes ;  but  I  can  see  the 
day  when  the  smoke  of  a 
score  of  great  caravanseries 
will  rise  along  the  range  from 
Kosciusko  to  Kiandra.  I  can 
see  a  railroad  running  along 
the  valley  of  the  Eucumbene 
with  spurs  into  the  hills,  tap- 
ping incomparable  snowfields 
at  a  dozen  points ;  and  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  air- 
planes will  take  us  from  Syd- 
ney to  the  snow  in  two  or 
three  hours." 
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Geo.  W.  Perkins— His  Contribution  to  the 
Recreation  Movement 

"Play  for  grown  people  is  recreation — the  renewal  of  life. 
For  children  it  is  growth,  the  gaining  of  life." 

In  this  statement  Joseph  Lee,  president  of  Community  Serv- 
ice (Incorporated)  and  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  As- 
sociation of  America,  expresses  his  idea  of  play  and  of  the  value 
of  play.  One  can  well  imagine  George  W.  Perkins,  late  president 
of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  Commission,  vigorously  nodding 
his  head  in  approval  of  Mr.  Lee's  statement,  as  he  turned  from 
his  desk  where  he  might  have  been  putting  the  finishing  touches 
to  one  of  his  many  recreational  schemes  for  the  park,  or  where  he 
had  just  jotted  down  a  brand  new  plan  for  the  children  or  for 
the  grown-ups  there.  For  it  was  George  W.  Perkins  whose  un- 
tiring energy  made  possible  one  of  the  greatest  public  playgrounds 
in  the  world,  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park. 

Mr.  Perkins  was  born  in  Chicago  fifty-eight  years  ago.  He 
received  the  usual  public  school  training  in  that  city  and  without 
further  educational  preparation,  started  out  upon  a  career  which 
finally  associated  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  knowing  public,  with  such 
men  as  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  J.  P.  Morgan.  In  1903  he 
became  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, in  whose  Chicago  office  he  had  had  his  start.  At  this 
time  he  was  also  a  partner  in  the  banking  firm  of  Morgan  and 
Company,  and  held  the  directorship  of  several  great  business  cor- 
porations. 

He  never  allowed  his  commercial  interests,  however,  to  ab- 
sorb his  time  to  the  exclusion  of  what  we  might  term  his  bivo- 
cation — the  recreational  welfare  of  the  public.  With  his  leader- 
ship in  the  many  well  known  business  corporations,  was  combined 
his  active  direction  of  or  membership  upon  such  committees  as 
the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  the  New  York  Science  and  His- 
toric Preservative  Society  and  finally — the  Palisades  Interstate 
Park  Commission.  When  he  retired  from  the  task  of  money- 
making — several  years  before  he  had  reached  the  half-century 
mark — he  resigned  all  of  his  active  business  connections  with  the 
exception  of  his  membership  upon  the  boards  of  the  United  States 
Steel  and  the  International  Harvester  corporations  because  he  had 
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GEORGE  W.  PERKINS 

initiated  many  of  the  welfare  and  profit  sharing  policies  of  these 
great  bodies,  and  was  vitally  interested  in  their  development. 
The  Creation  of        Twenty-five    years    ago,    when    we    were    all 
the  Palisades  In-     more   or  jess   imbued  with  the  spirit   of    con- 

terstate  Park  .       .   r 

Commission  servation — when  we  were  beginning  to  wake  up 

to  the  fact  that  our  American  forest  expanses  were  being  an- 
nihilated with  dangerous  rapidity,  a  group  of  public-spirited  citi- 
zens looked  toward  the  Palisades  and  realized  that  within  a  very 
few  years  these  towering  forest-topped  sentinels  would  no  longer 
fringe  the  shores  of  th  HHidson.  These  men  went  to  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  put  through  a  petition  for 
the  reservation  of  this  section,  first,  as  a  military  fortification  and 
later,  as  a  natural  park.  Five  years  later,  the  Palisades  Inter- 
state Park  Commission  was  created  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  then 
governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  knowing  Mr.  Perkins'  in- 
terest in  such  matters,  appointed  the  latter  president  of  the  com- 
mission. Mr.  Perkins  served  actively  as  head  of  this  unpaid 
group  of  American  benefactors,  until  his  death  on  June  18th  of 
this  year — a  service  of  just  twenty  years. 

Through  the  work  of  this  commission,  and  more  especially 
through  George  iW.  Perkins*  unceasing  energy  and  indomitable 
courage,  the  Palisades  have  not  only  been  preserved,  but  have  been 
made  invitingly  available  for  all  our  leisure  time  hours.  Quarry- 
ing for  commercial  purposes  has  been  outlawed,  and  by  January 
1st,  1921,  all  such  operations  must  definitely  cease  with  the  bounds 
of  the  interstate  park. 

What  indomitable  courage  was  required  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Perkins  and  the  commission,  may  be  glimpsed  from  a  photograph 
of  a  vast  unconquered  stretch  of  rock  and  stubble  in  the  Bear 
Mountain  section  of  the  park.  Mr.  Perkins  must  have  had  many 
uncertain  moments  after  he  had  launched  the  project  of  turning 
this  wilderness  into  an  asset.  One  of  his  friends  said  of  him: 
"Whenever  he  met  a  conflict  he  overcame  it  by  taking  all  the 
responsibility  on  his  own  shoulders  and  then  letting  the  com- 
mittee assume  such  part  of  it  as  they  were  not  afraid  of." 

His  use  of  New  York's  first  appropriation  to  the  Commission — 
$10,000 — was  characteristic.  He  obtained  an  option  on  the  quarry 
which  was  doing  most  of  the  work  of  demolition.  When  this 
had  been  satisfactorily  acquired,  he  set  about  raising  further  sums 
of  money  through  his  own  efforts.  He  secured  over  $100,000  from 
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J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  provisional  to  a  further  state  appropriation 
which  he  also   secured. 

By  the  time  the  original  aim  of  the  Commission  had  been 
accomplished — the  preservation  of  the  Palisades — Mr.  Perkins' 
dream  of  a  recreational  park  along  the  shore  of  the  cliffs  began 
to  look  as  though  it  might  become  a  reality.  He  continued  to 
raise  large  sums  of  money  among  his  friends,  some  of  whose  gifts 
were  contingent  upon  like  appropriations  from  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  or  New  York.  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman  has  been  a  most 
generous  donor,  giving  at  one  time  about  100  acres  of  land  and 
one  million  dollars.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Perkins'  death  he  was 
carrying  on  his  third  private  campaign  for  funds,  although  he  had 
already  secured  sufficient  money  to  develop  a  park  system  which 
now  extends  over  an  area  of  nearly  40,000  acres. 

"The  idea  of  a  park  in  which  to  stroll  for 
park°U  an  hour  or  so  during  pleasant  weather  is  wholly 

inconsistent  with  my  ideals  of  park  development. 
A  park  should  minister  twenty- four  hours  a  day  and  as  many 
days  in  the  week  and  as  many  weeks  in  the  year  as  possible,  to 
the  practical  wants  of  the  people." 

The  ideal  embodied  in  this  statement  of  Mr.  Perkins  had  been 
very  fully  realized  before  his  death,  though  not  fully  enough  to 
satisfy  his  insatiable  zeal.  He  had  but  very  recently  secured  two 
steamships  as  gifts  to  the  public  and  his  last  letter  to  the  executive 
force  of  the  park  ordered  the  development  of  one  of  these  as  a 
pleasure  boat  to  carry  mothers  with  children  up  and  down  the 
Hudson  for  a  price  hardly  in  excess  of  trolley  fare.  Another 
recent  development  is  his  rest  stations  for  mothers,  where  nurses 
care  for  the  little  ones  when  mothers  spend  the  day  in  the  park. 
Provision  was  also  made  this  last  season  for  tenement  mothers,  for 
working  boys  and  girls,  for  undernourished  youngsters  and  for 
the  crippled  and  the  blind. 

But  the  parks  facilities  are  not  limited  to  the  use  of  mothers 
and  children.  Every  conceivable  thing  has  been  done  to  make  it 
accessible  and  usable  for  the  entire  public. 

Roads,  trails,  lakes,  docks,  beaches,  water  and  sanitary  sys- 
tems, playgrounds,  picnic  groves,  boats,  pavilions,  camps  and  camp 
sites  have  been  constructed,  and  restaurants  and  steamer  and 
motor  transportation  provided.  State  roads  have  been  built,  or 
are  now  in  construction,  through  almost  impenetrable  places,  mak- 
ing the  park  accessible  to  motorists  and  pedestrians  as  well. 
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As  Mr.  Perkins*  plans  for  the  recreation 
Bear  Mountain  system  began  to  develop,  he  resolved  that  com- 
mercial concessions  should  have  no  place  within 
the  park,  and  his  plans  therefore  included  the  operation  of  a  res- 
taurant at  the  lowest  possible  prices.*  Bear  Mountain  Inn  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  overlooking  the  Hudson. 
Three  types  of  service  have  been  instituted — the  automobile  dining 
room  service,  the  park  dining  room  with  its  simple  service  at  less 
cost,  and  the  cafeteria.  So  great  has  been  the  week-end  patronage 
of  the  Inn  within  the  last  year,  that  a  very  large  force  of  workers 
has  to  be  retained.  In  order  to  utilize  the  services  of  this  force 
during  week  days,  a  system  of  serving  hot  meals  at  cost  price  to 
the  camps  within  the  park  has  been  developed,  and  although  some 
of  the  camps  are  seventeen  miles  away,  the  heat  retaining  vessels 
make  service  to  them  just  as  satisfactory  as  to  the  nearer  camps. 
"It  is  here,"  said  Mr.  Edward  M.  Barrows,  in  speaking  of  the 
inn,  "that  we  recognize  a  characteristic  piece  of  Mr.  Perkins'  exec- 
utive genius  and  practical  ideas." 

Largest  Camping  According  to  a  recent  directory  issued  by 
Ground  in  the  Mr.  Edward  F.  Brown,  superintendent  of  the 
World  camp  department,  sixty-five  organization  camps 

are  located  within  the  limits  of  the  park  for  the  1920  summer  sea- 
son. Aside  from  these — which  comprise  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts, 
American  Guard,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Y.  M.  Hi  A.,  Charitable  organiza- 
tions and  Church  groups  encampments — are  hundreds  of  individual 
campers,  to  whom  permits  are  issued  at  a  nominal  charge.  This 
has  proved  a  boon  to  thousands  of  city  dwellers  to  whom  a  vaca- 
tion in  the  woods  would  be  too  expensive  under  other  circum- 
stances. 

When      Community      Service      (Incorporated) 

Kit!TLfor  Di8a"  took  up  the  recreational  problem  of  the  dis- 
abled federal  vocational  students,  Mr.  Wilbur, 
under  whose  direction  this  work  is  now  being  carried  on,  rec- 
ognized at  once  the  great  need  of  providing  vacations  and  vacation 
facilities  for  these  men.  After  he  had  been  successful  in  secur- 
ing a  two  weeks'  vacation  with  pay  for  every  vocational  student 
who  wished  to  take  advantage  of  it,  Mr.  Wilbur  turned  to  Mr. 


*  The  commission  operated  on  the  theory  that  expenses  can  be 
tremendously  decreased  by  maintaining  a  force  of  workers  able  to  pro- 
duce most  of  the  needed  material — from  the  raw  state  to  the  finished 
product. 
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Perkins*  commission  as  a  positive  solution  of  his  camp  problem. 
The  commission  at  once  offered  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  the 
Brooks  Lake  section  of  the  park  for  these  boys,  and  since  June, 
they  have  been  going  up  to  Brooks  Lake  in  groups  of  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  for  two  weeks  each,  their  only  expense 
being  that  of  $5.00  a  week  for  meals. 

Another  point  which  is  worth  emphasis,  is 
A  Tribute  to]  that  Mr.  Perkins  has  made  his  gigantic  play- 

ground not  only  a  24  hour-a-day  park,  but  a 
365  days-a-year  play  space.  Campers  apply  for  permits  as  early 
as  February,  and  the  snow  topped  hills  and  ice  covered  lakes 
beckon  alluringly  to  the  more  hardy  spirits. 

The     following    extract    is    quoted    from    the 
An  All  Year  Park      minutes  of  a  joint  meeting  of  the  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  Palisades  Interstate  Park  Commis- 
sioners held  on  June  25th  of  this  year. 

"Mr.  Perkins  combined  the  ideal  and  the  practical  to  a  re- 
markable degree.  The  Palisades  Parks,  although  the  most  im- 
portant, was  only  one  of  many  schemes  which  he  wisely  conceived 
and  as  wisely  executed  in  the  public  interest.  He  is  worthy  of  all 
the  tributes  that  are  being  paid  to  his  memory,  but  the  Palisades 
Interstate  Park  will  stand  as  his  monument — grander  and  more 
enduring  than  any  which  could  be  fashioned  by  the  hand  of 


Where  City  and  Nation  Unite  to  Act  as 
Summer  Hosts* 

Municipal  Camps  in  National  Forests 
ARTHUR  H.  CARHART 

The  advent  of  the  auto  argonaut  has  brought  a  new  develop- 
ment to  many  towns  throughout  the  country.  This  is  the  munic- 
ipal camping  ground  so  often  encountered  in  the  towns  and  cities 
of  the  West.  Whole  families  take  to  the  road,  equipped  with  the 
old  reliable  family  car,  a  tent,  air  mattresses  or  camp  cots,  and 
cooking  utensils,  and  live  the  life  of  the  gasoline  gypsy  while  lit- 
erally "seeing  America"  at  first-hand. 


*  Courtesy  of  American  City  Magazine 
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Recognizing  that  the  traveler  by  auto  is  a  good  friend  to  have, 
many  towns  have  done  much  to  help  him  along  his  way.  Municipal 
auto  camps  have  been  established  in  communities  along  great 
trunk  roads  of  the  country,  where  one  may  find  many  conven- 
iences and  in  reality  be  the  guest  of  the  town  in  which  he  makes 
his  over-night  stop.  Generally,  good  water,  sanitary  arrangements, 
fuel,  fireplaces,  a  place  to  pitch  tent  and  another  to  park  a 
car  are  offered  to  the  city's  guest  in  camp. 

Truly  the  towns  through  which  these  auto  tourists  pass  hiv^e 
found  that  a  municipal  camp  is  a  good  thing.  Each  year  sees 
more  camps  built.  They  are  a  good  advertisement  and  they  make 
friends.  Further,  they  actually  bring  money  to  the  town,  for  the 
guest  at  the  municipal  camp  must  have  gasoline,  tires,  oil,  picture 
post-cards,  pancake  flour,  auto  veils,  goggles,  candy,  chewing  gum, 
cigars,  bolts,  paint,  overalls,  and  a  multitude  of  other  things.  So, 
from  many  angles  the  establishment  of  a  municipal  camp  is  a 
good  business  proposition. 

Four  Colorado  towns  have  gone  one  step 
An  Extension  of  farther.  They  have  arranged  for  spots  which  are 
designated  as  municipal  camps,  but  which  are 
located  several  hours'  drive  from  the  community.  In  each  case 
these  are  areas  within  the  great  National  Forest  playgrounds  of 
the  state  and  are  near  some  of  the  most  scenic  spots  of  the  region. 
There  is  an  agreement  between  the  city  and  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  in  each  case  that  this  area  shall  be  first  utilized  as 
a  municipal  camp  and  that  the  other  uses  that  may  arise  in  the 
area  will  be  secondary  to  the  camping  use. 

True,  anyone  can  go  to  a  National  Forest  and  camp  as  much 
as  his  heart  desires.  But  in  these  camps  the  same  idea  is  followed 
out  that  is  found  in  the  municipal  camp  areas  within  the  city 
limits.  A  visitor  is  the  guest  of  both  the  municipality  and  the  United 
States  Forest  Service.  Sanitary  conveniences  are  installed,  fire- 
places are  built,  sign-boards  direct  to  places  of  interest  and  the 
next  camp,  and  inviting  trails  lead  to  outlooks  on  the  best  scenery 
the  region  can  offer. 

The  Forest  Camp  ^ar  m  tne  co°l  depths  of  the  canyon  of  the 
of  Fort  Collins,  Cache  la  Poudre  the  city  of  Fort  Collins  has 
Colo.  its  camp,  where  vacationists  are  welcome  as 

guests.  By  the  camp  flows  the  crystalline  Poudre  River,  and  the 
big,  gamey  trout  for  which  the  stream  is  famous  may  be  seen  on 
a  sunny  day  in  the  cool,  deep  pools  just  at  the  edge  of  the  rush- 
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ing  current.  The  road  leading  to  the  camp  passes  many  beautiful 
features  of  the  canyon,  and  the  scenery  near  the  camp,  while  not 
the  most  awe-inspiring  that  may  be  found,  is  altogether  satisfying. 
Gray  Mountain,  Tumbletop,  Scarhead  and  Sheep  Mountain  all 
lift  their  heads  above  the  tumbled  mass  of  hills  near  the  camp, 
and  from  their  tops  may  be  seen  the  snowy  heads  of  the  great 
Continental  Divide.  The  canyon  of  the  Poudre  itself  is  beautiful, 
and  many  little  side  canyons  offer  delightful  rambles. 

This  whole  area  is  being  developed  by  the  city  of  Fort  Collins 
and  the  Forest  Service.  It  is  for  the  use  of  anyone  who  will  come 
and  stay.  There  is  no  fee  for  camping  and  there  are  no  rules  to 
follow  except  that  care  in  protection  of  public  health  and  in  fire 
prevention  must  be  practiced.  This  is  the  method  in  all  the  camps 
which  are  being  developed  after  this  plan  in  the  forests  of  the 
state  of  Colorado  by  the  Forest  Service  and  municipalities.  Fort 
Collins  has  one  of  the  most  attractive  sites  for  a  camp  in  the  whole 
canyon.  The  city  thus  not  only  offers  conveniences  in  the  muni- 
cipal camp  within  the  borders  of  the  town,  but  also  goes  farther 
in  affording  another  place  in  the  mountains  where  the  same  guests 
may  still  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  town. 

Longmont's  Longmont,    Colo.,    a  thriving    little     city    near 

Camp  in  the  the   mountains   of   the    eastern    slope    of    the 

Canyon  Rockies,  has  cooperated  with  the  U.  S.  Forest 

Service  in  making  attractive  for  visitors  a  spot  in  the  scenic  can- 
yon of  the  Middle  St.  Vrain.  This  is  located  at  the  end  of  about 
half  a  day's  drive  through  one  of  the  most  pleasing  canyons  of 
the  whole  Colorado  National  Forest.  There  is  nothing  spectacular 
about  this  canyon,  but  every  foot  of  the  way  from  its  mouth  to  the 
camp-ground  is  pleasing  to  the  traveler.  This  feature  of  the  visit 
to  the  camp  is  worth  all  the  time  that  can  be  given  it. 

Near  the  camp  are  two  lakes  where  fishing  is  good  and  streams 
in  which  trout  play.  The  camp  is  a  great  open  park,  from  which 
the  craggy  head  of  Mount  Audubon  may  be  seen,  and  a  short  day's 
hike  will  take  one  to  the  Arapaho  Glacier,  the  only  glacier  that  is 
active  in  this  section  of  the  country.  A  waterfall  is  but  a  short 
walk  from  the  camp,  and  by  climbing  over  several  interesting  routes 
one  may  secure  a  splendid  view  of  the  great  sweep  of  the  Conti- 
nental Divide  and  the  timbered  slopes  and  high  reaches  of  the  Colo- 
rado National  Forest.  Longmont  invites  each  motor  car  adventurer 
to  be  her  guest  in  this  splendid  camp,  where  glacier,  lake,  river  and 
crag  will  delight  the  lover  of  nature. 
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Where  Florence  *n  tne  picturesque  canyon  of  the  South 
Entertains  Her  Hardscrabble  and  within  the  frowning  presence 
Motor  Guests  of  Mount  Rudolph  lies  the  municipal  camping 

ground  of  the  city  of  Florence.  Through  the  midst  of  the  grounds 
dashes  the  laughing  South  Hardscrabble  Creek,  and  if  one  is  quiet, 
beaver  may  be  watched  working  in  the  many  ponds  they  have  built 
near  the  camp. 

Like  all  the  other  municipal  camps  in  Colorado's  National 
Forests,  the  Florence  camp  is  easily  reached  over  a  good  road.  And 
like  all  the  others  too,  the  last  part  of  the  drive  from  the  city  is 
through  a  canyon,  that  of  the  South  Hardscrabble.  .When  the  camp 
is  reached,  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  park  several  hundred  auto- 
mobiles on  the  grounds. 

The  use  of  the  grounds  by  local  people  has  been  very  gratify- 
ing to  those  who  backed  the  movement  to  have  camps  established 
here.  On  one  day  a  group  of  500  people  visited  the  grounds  to 
attend  the  dedication  of  the  camp.  On  another  day  without  any 
special  exercises  to  attract,  there  were  over  700  who  used  the  camp 
and  its  facilities. 

The  city  of  Pueblo  has  probably  used  its 
Pueblo's  Pictur-  camp  more  than  any  other  of  the  four  towns. 
This  is  natural,  for  Pueblo  is  the  largest  of  the 
quartette.  Many  people  came  to  picnic  there  last  summer,  and  on 
one  hot  day  over  700  autos  went  up  the  canyon  to  the  camp.  On 
a  clear  cool  day  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  over  40  auto  loads 
went  to  this  Pueblo  camp  to  picnic,  and  the  use  during  the  rest 
of  the  season  was  equally  great. 

This  camp  is  in  a  picturesque  canyon  through  which  splashes 
a  clear  stream  known  as  Squirrel  Creek.  At  one  place  the 
stream  tumbles  down  hundreds  of  feet  in  short  jumps,  and  in  the 
little  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  climbs  down  the  side  of  a  large 
hill.  At  the  foot  of  this  cascade  is  one  of  the  camping  groups  of 
the  area,  and  a  short  distance  down  stream  there  is  a  large  spring 
of  finest  water  where  the  other  camp  group  of  the  Pueblo  area  may 
be  found.  Shelters,  sanitaries,  fireplaces,  fuel  and  good  water  are 
found  handy  fo  rthe  camp's  guest.  And  the  scenery  should  satisfy 
any  lover  of  nature. 

During  the  coming  year  the  camps  of  the  Pueblo  and  Florence 
groups,  which  are  both  in  the  delightful  Greenhorn  Mountains,  are 
going  to  be  enlarged.  The  demand  is  so  great  and  the  opportunity 
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for  getting  these  enlargements  is  so  good  that  a  great  group  of  im- 
provements has  been  planned. 

What  These  This  new  movement  is  an  innovation   for  the 

Cities  Have  Done,  cities  of  Colorado.  The  same  opportunity  is 
Others  Can  Do  offered  any  other  community  which  is  near  a 
National  Forest.  There  was  much  favorable  comment  on  these 
camps  during  the  season  of  1919,  and  the  use  has  in  every  case 
merited  the  expenditure  and  effort  put  into  the  camp  building. 

The  real  appeal  to  a  municipality  for  this  arrangement  is  that 
while  the  city  may  entertain  her  guests  in  an  auto  park  near  the 
edge  of  the  town,  unless  there  is  some  other  place  to  which  to  send 
the  visitors  they  soon  move  to  the  next  stop,  generally  being  the 
guests  of  the  community  only  one  night.  Where  one  of  the  Na- 
tional Forest  playgrounds  has  been  developed  by  the  town  and 
the  Forest  Service  in  cooperation,  there  is  a  delightful  camping 
place  right  in  the  midst  of  mountain  scenery,  near  good  fishing  and 
the  roughest  kind  of  mountain  climbing.  The  visitor  coming  to 
the  city's  town  camp  can  be  sent  to  the  mountain  camp  and  there 
still  be  the  guest  of  the  municipality.  The  result  is  obvious.  The 
tourist  leaves  the  state  with  more  vivid  recollections  of  the  hos- 
pitality of  that  town  than  of  any  other.  He  is  likely  to  come  back 
to  this  community  which  has  not  only  played  the  host  in  the  bor- 
ders of  the  town  but  has  gone  farther  in  hospitality  and  provided  a 
place  in  the  heart  of  the  hills  where  the  guest  may  still  have  reason 
to  thank  that  town  for  its  consideration  and  foresight. 

When  the  success  that  has  attended  this  initial  season  in  the 
municipal  camps  within  Colorado's  National  Forest  playgrounds  be- 
comes generally  known,  applications  for  areas  of  the  same  kind  will 
be  filed  with  the  Forest  Service  from  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. There  is  no  charge  for  the  ground,  there  is  no  lease,  there  is 
no  transfer  of  the  title,  but  the  ground  is  set  aside  for  the  use  of 
camping;  and  because  that  action  follows  the  request  of  a  certain 
town  that  town  cooperates  in  the  development  and  has  a  certain 
pride  in  sending  tourist  guests  to  the  area. 

There  is  no  geographical  limit  to  this  idea,  for  it  is  as  big  as 
the  United  States.  These  Forests  extend  from  the  southern  part 
of  Florida  to  the  northernmost  point  of  Minnesota,  and  from  the 
east  coast  to  the  west  coast.  State  forests  are  being  created  by 
wise  legislatures,  and  municipal  forests  are  found  near  many 
towns.  There  is  no  geographical  limit  to  this  idea,  for  it  is  as  big 
as  the  country. 
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FREDERICK  LAW  OLMSTEAD  in  an  article  in  the  July  number  of  the 
American  Magazine  of  Art  makes  a  plea  for  the  beautification  of 
the  playground. 

"On  the  whole,"  says  Mr.  Olmsted,  "the  necessary  ingred- 
ients of  a  city  playground  do  not  tend  to  make  it  beautiful  per- 
force, any  more  than  a  railroad  bridge  or  a  highway  bridge  is  beau- 
tiful perforce.  But  anyone  who  has  seen  the  beautiful  tree-framed 
grassless  plazas  of  the  south  of  France  and  Italy  and  Spanish 
countries  knows  that  the  essential  elements  of  a  city  playground  of 
the  most  strictly  athletic  kind  may  be  composed  into  an  orderly 
whole  that  is  far  from  devoid  of  beauty. 

'Why  then  are  playgrounds  so  often  dreary  and  positively 
ugly?  Partly  because  attempts  to  make  them  otherwise  are  often 
ill-advised  efforts  to  ornament  them  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with 
the  hard  conditions  of  their  use,  without  intelligently  facing  the 
problems  of  how  their  very  human  users  are  likely  to  treat  them, 
and  of  how  protection  and  maintenance  are  to  be  given  the  vegeta- 
tion and  other  features  relied  upon  to  make  them  attractive.  Per- 
haps more  often  it  is  because  the  idea  of  making  them  beautiful  is 
not  seriously  entertained,  any  more  than  it  is  in  most  bridges. 

"It  is  one  of  the  penalties  we  pay  for  specialized  concentra- 
tion of  purpose  that  the  recognition  of  a  utilitarian  purpose  as 
dominant  in  any  enterprise  tends  to  sink  artistic  considerations 
not  merely  to  a  secondary  place,  where  they  properly  belong,  but 
to  complete  neglect  except  as  a  futile  afterthought.  The  play- 
ground maker,  like  the  bridge  engineer,  is  apt  to  be  so  intent  upon 
utility  and  immediate  economy  as  to  be  oblivious  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  beauty  inherent  in  his  problem,  and  to  be  so  little  skilled 
in  making  artistic  judgments  that  any  efforts  he  does  make  in  that 
direction  are  not  only  afterthoughts,  leading  to  essays  in  ex- 
traneous ornament,  but  clumsy  and  bad  of  their  kind.  And  the 
artist  who  specializes  in  the  non-utilitarian  or  even  in  that  which 
is  primarily  for  beauty,  is  equally  apt,  on  those  occasions  where 
he  does  have  a  chance  to  shape  the  design  of  a  primarily  utilitarian 
thing,  to  kick  over  the  traces  and  show  his  lack  of  common  sense 
by  sacrificing  utility  and  economy  in  his  effort  at  beauty. 
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"And  when  we  consider  the  status  of  the  playground  move- 
ment should  we  greatly  blame  the  playground  advocate?  In  most 
of  our  cities  the  facilities  for  healthy,  active  outdoor  play  are  so 
utterly  inadequate,  their  importance  to  growing  youth  so  enor- 
mous, the  play  areas  and  the  funds  for  their  development  and  main- 
tenance so  meagerly  forthcoming,  that  those  who  furnish  the  in- 
itiative in  such  matters  and  have  set  their  hearts  on  doing  all  they 
can,  feel  under  a  compulsion  to  get  the  meager  utmost  of  es- 
sentials for  their  purpose  at  any  sacrifice  of  the  less  essential.  If 
people  are  starving  for  any  essential  of  life  they  cannot  and  will 
not  give  much  thought  to  quality  and  the  refinements  of  a  well-bal- 
anced enjoyment  until  assured  of  quantity  sufficient  to  relieve  their 
starvation.  This  is  as  true  in  its  small  way  of  the  need  of  play- 
grounds as  it  is  in  a  large  way  of  the  need  of  adequate  food  and 
clothing  and  shelter  and  other  primary  necessities  which  moves  the 
sincere  Bolshevik  to  a  reckless  sacrifice  of  the  finer  things  of 
civilization. 

"Those  who  appreciate  the  immense  value  of  beauty  in  the 
scheme  of  human  recreation  must  put  their  shoulders  manfully  to 
the  wheel  of  general  progress  in  securing  a  really  adequate  provi- 
sion for  the  more  utilitarian  forms  of  recreation,  if  I  may  use 
that  term,  in  order  that  beauty  may  be  secured  as  an  incidental 
accompaniment  thereof,  and  even  that  parks  intended  primarily 
for  the  enjoyment  of  beauty  shall  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  urgent 
and  more  obvious  appeal  of  non-esthetic  recreation,  and  of  utilities 
that  lie  beyond  the  field  of  recreation  altogether. 

"Let  us  now  consider  in  contrast  to  the  playground,  where 
beauty  is  a  frankly  secondary  consideration  (although  an  im- 
mensely important  incident,  as  it  is  in  life  as  a  whole),  let  us 
consider  certain  kinds  of  parks  where  the  enjoyment  of  beauty 
is  the  primary  consideration,  where  exercise  in  the  open  air  and 
other  kinds  of  recreation  are  as  accessory  and  incidental  to  this 
esthetic  aim  as  is  the  enjoyment  of  beauty  in  connection  with 
playgrounds  proper. 

"This  is  peculiarly  true  of  our  larger  parks,  for  the  one  great 
justification  of  a  large  park,  with  its  interruption  of  streets  and 
of  the  normal  economic  development  of  a  city,  with  its  large  cost 
and  its  relative  inaccessibility  as  compared  with  the  same  area 
divided  among  a  number  of  small  recreation  grounds  each  close 
to  the  homes  of  the  people  it  serves,  lies  in  the  fact  that  certain 
refreshing  qualities  of  scenery  of  a  sort  pecularily  valuable  to 
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those  who  live  in  crowded  cities  are  obtainable  only  in  large 
parks.  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  that  this  one  sound  justifica- 
tion of  large  parks  is  a  purely  esthetic  one,  that  if  they  are  to 
he  justified  at  all  it  is  only  by  adhering  steadfastly  to  this  purpose  as 
the  controlling  one  in  all  decisions  affecting  their  design  and 
management. 

"In  discussing  this  subject  of  parks  and  playgrounds  before 
the  park  superintendents  of  the  country  not  long  ago  I  empha- 
sized two  important  principles,  principles  much  broader  in  their 
application  than  the  entire  subject  of  public  recreation  facilities. 
Both  are  sound,  but  either  is  apt  to  be  misleading  if  the  other  is 
forgotten,  because  they  are  complementary  to  each  other.  The 
first  principle  is  suggested  by  the  saying  about  killing  two  birds 
with  one  stone. 

"If  a  given  piece  of  public  property  can  be  used  effectively  for 
two  or  more  purposes,  it  ought  to  be  so  used  rather  than  withdraw 
a  second  piece  of  property  from  other  use  or  forego  the  ac- 
complishment of  one  of  the  purposes.  Thus  it  is  better  that  school- 
houses  should  be  used  in  the  evening,  for  various  worthy  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  adapted  than  that  these  worthy  purposes 
should  go  unserved  or  that  separate  buildings  should  be  erected 
and  maintained  at  needless  expense  to  serve  them  while  the  school- 
houses  stand  idle  in  the  evening.  Of  course  the  use  of  the  school- 
houses  in  the  evening  is  not  all  clear  gain.  There  is  increased 
wear  and  tear,  there  are  serious  complications  of  janitor  service, 
and  there  are  other  drawbacks  which  the  school  administration 
would  be  glad  to  avoid.  But  if  these  drawbacks  mean  only  a 
somewhat  increased  expenditure  of  money  and  intelligent  effort 
and  do  not  in  any  essential  way  impair  the  quality  or  quantity  of 
educational  work  done  by  the  schools,  the  argument  for  the  double 
use  of  the  schoolhouses  is  unshakable. 

"And  similarly  a  park  meadow  may  in  many  cases  be  largely 
used  for  baseball  and  other  games  with  so  little  reduction  of  its 
effectiveness  in  the  landscape  (even  though  the  turf  does  become 
somewhat  worn  in  spots)  and  so  little  reduction  in  the  effectiveness 
of  the  baseball  playing  as  compared  with  what  it  might  be  if 
played  on  costly  separate  playgrounds  equipped  exclusively  for 
baseball,  that  the  combination  of  playground  and  park  becomes 
in  these  cases  a  thoroughly  wise  one. 

Kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  if  you  can,  but  don't  take  too 
much  chance  of  missing  both  in  the  attempt.  For  there  is  to  be 
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borne  in  mind  the  complementary  principle  of  which  I  spoke, 
a  principle  which  is  reflected  in  the  saying  that  'you  can't  have 
your  cake  and  eat  it  too.' 

"Let  me  illustrate  by  referring  to  the  combined  use  of  certain 
lands  for  park  and  water-supply  purposes.  Where  water-supply 
is  the  prime  purpose  to  be  served  in  acquiring  and  developing  a 
piece  of  land  it  is  very  often  possible  to  secure  incidentally  im- 
portant means  of  public  recreation  of  certain  kinds  at  a  very 
slight  additional  cost  and  with  no  impairment  of  the  water-supply 
function  whatever,  thereby  reducing  the  extent  and  cost  of  park 
facilities  that  need  to  be  independently  provided.  Not  infrequently 
land  acquired  and  policed  primarily  for  park  purposes  may  serve 
incidentally  to  protect  the  purity  of  a  water-supply,  or  may  afford 
rights  of  way  for  water-works  or  sites  for  reservoirs,  with  little 
impairment  of  its  park  Value  or  even  with  actual  increase  of  park 
value,  thus  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone  again.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  some  combinations  of  park  and  water-works  func- 
tions to  attempt  which  would  be  like  trying  to  have  your  cake  and 
eat  it.  For  the  park  department  to  establish  a  public  swimming 
beach  in  the  distributing  reservoir  of  the  city  water  supply  would 
be  such  a  case.  No  matter  how  much  the  people  needed  the  swim- 
ming beach,  and  no  matter  what  the  cost  of  providing  it  else- 
where, this  particular  combination  could  never  be  justified.  It 
might  be  possible  and  expedient  in  a  given  case  to  give  up  the 
use  of  a  reservoir  for  waterworks  purposes  and  convert  it  into 
a  park  lake  containing  a  swimming  beach ;  or  it  might  be  found 
expedient  in  another  case  to  give  up  a  long-established  custom 
of  using  a  certain  natural  park  lake  for  swimming  and  boating 
and  convert  it  into  a  reservoir.  Either  of  these  courses  would  be 
a  deliberate  transfer  of  a  piece  of  property  from  the  service  of  one 
function  to  the  service  of  another.  The  city  authorities 
would  make  up  their  minds  whether  it  was  best  to  eat 
the  cake  or  to  have  it;  whether  to  drink  the  water  or 
swim  in  it ;  because  it  is  obviously  a  case  where  an  at- 
tempt to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  would  be  foolish. 

"Now  the  application  of  all  this  to  the  question  of  playgrounds 
in  parks  is:  first,  that  any  combination  of  playground  and  park 
functions  which,  under  given  local  conditions,  can  be  worked  out 
in  practice  without  sacrificing  the  quality  of  the  playground  is 
desirable  on  the  principle  of  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone ;  and 
second,  that  where  the  sort  of  playground  facilities  desired  are 
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incompatible  with  the  kind  of  landscape  beauty  desired  for  park 
purposes,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case,  there  should  not  be  a 
mere  compromise,  an  attempt  to  eat  the  cake  and  have  it.  There 
ought  rather  to  be  a  deliberate  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
will  pay  to  exclude  certain  land  from  the  park  landscape  as  such 
and  use  it  primarily  for  playground  purposes. 

"As  I  have  already  indicated,  playgrounds  are  as  a  rule  more 
efficient  in  proportion  to  cost  when  they  are  scattered  in  numerous 
small  recreation  grounds  near  the  people  they  are  to  serve  rather 
than  when  they  are  associated  with  the  larger  parks ;  but  there  may 
be  good  arguments  in  favor  of  providing  intensive  playground 
facilities,  in  connection  with  large  landscape  parks.  Whenever 
this  is  done,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  wise  policy  to  so  design  the  layout 
that  it  will  be  perfectly  evident  to  any  intelligent  observer  that 
there  are  two  distinct  tracts  of  land,  a  playground  and  an  adjacent 
landscape  park,  not  a  utilitarian  and  relatively  unlovely  play- 
ground in  and  forming  an  integral  part  of  a  landscape  park. 

"Never  put  anything  in  a  park  primarily  devoted  to  beauty 
of  scenery  which  does  not  upon  the  whole  contribute,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  the  public  enjoyment  of  that  particular  kind  of 
scenery.  If  for  reasons  which  are  clearly  convincing,  some  such 
thing,  incongruous  with  the  scenery,  must  be  placed  on  land  which 
has  been  a  part  of  such  a  park,  there  should  be  a  definite  decision 
to  withdraw  either  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  park  from  service 
as  primarily  a  place  of  scenic  beauty,  and  to  denote  the  land  so 
withdrawn  primarily  to  the  new*  purpose,  retaining  only  such 
beauty  of  scenery  as  is  compatible  with  the  efficient  accomplish- 
ment of  the  new  utilitarian  ends;  and  such  a  change  or  purpose 
ought  never  to  be  made  except  for  the  most  convincing  reasons. 

"In  most  of  the  objects  in  the  world  beauty  is,  and  ought  to 
be.  an  absolutely  incidental  factor.  We  want  as  much  beauty 
in  these  objects  as  possible,  but  only  that  sort  and  degree  of  beauty 
which  is  compatible  with  a  high  degree  of  utilitarian  efficiency. 
This  is  clearly  the  case  with  playgrounds,  just  as  it  is  with  res- 
ervoirs or  pumping  stations  or  chairs  and  tables.  Some  things, 
however,  are  of  value  wholly  or  primarily  for  their  beauty,  and 
if  they  have  any  direct  utilitarian  value  it  is  secondary  and  in- 
cidental. This  is  the  case  with  a  painted  landscape  and  with  a 
landscape  park  or  an  ornamental  garden.  The  extraordinary  dif- 
ficulty of  balancing  artistic  gain  and  loss  in  detail,  and  the  mani- 
fest weighing  of  the  scales  in  favor  of  the  utilitarian  side  when- 
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ever  this  process  is  followed,  make  it  important  to  segregate 
sharply  from  the  vast  majority  of  things  those  which  belong  to 
this  latter  class.  The  first  question  in  regard  to  any  one  of  these 
things,  valuable  primarily  for  their  beauty,  is — can  we  afford  it? 
If  not,  we  give  it  up;  if  it  is  portable  we  sell  it  to  some  one  who 
can  afford  it;  if  it  is  real  estate,  like  a  landscape  park,  we  either 
sell  it  or  use  it  for  something  else  in  which  the  beauty-value  is 
secondary  to  the  use-value.  If  we  can  afford  it,  we  direct  our 
efforts  toward  conserving  and  making  available  its  beauty,  and 
steadfastly  refuse  to  use  it  for  anything  that  will  impair  its 
special  kind  of  beauty.  We  don't  cut  a  hole  in  a  beautiful  paint- 
ing in  order  to  let  a  stove-pipe  through,  merely  because  it  is  con- 
venient to  use  the  painting  as  a  wall  covering  at  the  point  where 
we  want  to  put  the  stove-pipe.  We  keep  the  painting  intact,  and 
if  we  can't  afford  both  we  sell  the  painting  and  buy  some  wall- 
paper. 

"To  sum  up  these  rather  vague  remarks,  I  would  say :  First, 
make  your  playgrounds  as  shipshape  and  orderly  and  as  attractive 
in  appearance  as  you  can — wherever  they  are  placed.  Second,  com- 
bine them  as  far  as  practicable  with  facilities  for  other  kinds  of 
recreation  not  primarily  dependent  on  the  quality  of  the  scenery; 
but  still  make  that  scenery  as  pleasant  as  you  can  without  waste 
or  loss  of  practical  efficiency.  Third,  when  dealing  with  any  piece 
of  park  land  the  prime  purpose  of  which  is  to  give  enjoyment  by 
its  beauty,  do  not  on  any  account  thrust  into  it  a  playground  or 
any  other  so-called  'improvement'  which  will  impair  its  peculiar 
and  justifying  kind  of  beauty." 


The  Bournville  Estate,  Birmingham,  England 

"The  object  (of  Bournville  Estate)  is  declared  to  be  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  working-class  and  labouring 
population  in  and  around  Birmingham,  and  elsewhere  in  Great 
Britain,  by  the  provision  of  improved  dwellings,  with  gardens  and 
open  spaces  to  be  enjoyed  therewith." 

The  Bournville  Estate,  which  lies  about  four  miles  from  the 
center  of  Birmingham,  England,  and  which  is  now  a  part  of  that 
city,  had  its  inception  in  1879,  through  the  humanitarian  efforts 
of  Mr.  George  Cadbnry.  Mr.  Cadbury  is  head  of  the  firm  of  Cad- 
bury  Brothers,  Ltd.,  manufacturers  of  cocoa  and  chocolate.  In 
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1879  the  company  moved  from  Birmingham  and  erected  a  new 
factory  site  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  Bournville  Estate.  At 
the  same  time  several  cottages  were  built  and  occupied  by  some  of 
the  workmen,  but  the  majority  of  employees  had  to  commute  from 
Birmingham,  and  it  was  the  sordid  living  conditions  of  these  city 
dwellers  that  so  profoundly  stirred  Mr.  Cadbury  and  resulted  in  his 
philanthropic  venture — the  garden  village  of  Bournville. 

For  over  fifty  years,  Mr.  Cadbury  had  taught  a  largely  at- 
tended men's  Bible  class,  going  into  Birmingham  for  this  purpose 
every  Sunday  morning  at  seven  o'clock.  In  this  way,  and  also  as 
employer  of  several  hundred  working  men,  he  came  to  know  and 
to  be  vitally  interested  in  the  life  histories  of  hundreds  of  these 
people — people  housed  in  close,  dirty,  evil-smelling  lanes  and  courts, 
deprived  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  strangers  to  the  sight  of  grass 
and  flowers  and  trees,  and  lacking  all  opportunity  for  that  recrea- 
tion so  conducive  to  right  living. 

Thus  confronted  with  the  task  of  securing  proper  living  con- 
ditions for  his  people,  Mr.  Cadbury  set  about  to  solve  his  prob- 
lem by  surrounding  his  factory  with  a  community  of  the  workers. 
The  whole  project  was  most  carefully  worked  out,  certain  guiding 
principles  being  laid  down  at  once,  namely  that  there  be  no  crowd- 
ing of  cottages,  that  each  house  have  its  own  garden,  that  no  build- 
ing occupy  more  than  one- fourth  of  the  plot  on  which  it  was 
erected,  that  there  be  generous  space  between  the  houses,  that  the 
roads  be  planted  with  trees  and  that  one-tenth  of  the  land  be  set 
aside  for  parks  and  recreation  grounds.  On  these  lines,  Bourn- 
ville Village  sprang  into  existence,  nearly  200  houses  being  built 
in  one  year. 

At  first  Mr.  Cadbury  thought  of  selling  the  sites  outright,  but 
it  was  finally  decided  to  issue  99  years'  leases,  to  avoid  the  possible 
mis-management  and  discord  in  the  community  which  so  frequently 
results  from  private  ownership.  Land  is  now  rented  for  building 
purposes  on  these  long  tenure  leases,  and  to  assist  those  who  have 
insufficient  capital,  mortgages  are  granted  and  money  loaned  on 
very  favorable  terms. 

A  point  which  should  be  especially  noted  is  that  the  village 
is  not  reserved  for  the  factory  workers  of  Messrs.  Cadbury.  In 
fact  over  one-half  of  the  landholders  are  engaged  in  the  neighbor- 
ing manufacturing  towns,  or  in  Birmingham,  the  plan  being  in- 
tended primarily  as  a  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  housing 
problem,  especially  as  it  exists  in  large  cities. 
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The  first  question  to  be  considered  after  the 
Boumville  village  had  become  a  reality,  was  its  perpetuation 

and  extension.  Accordingly  a  trust  was  estab- 
lished and  in  1900  the  property  was  transferred  to  trustees,  Mr. 
Cadbury  renouncing  all  private  interest,  both  in  capital  and  in 
revenue.  The  rents  income — from  buildings,  grounds,  farms,  and 
so  on — is  now  received  and  administered  by  the  trustees,  and  the 
Trust  Deed  enacts  that,  after  repairs  and  maintenance  provision 
is  made,  the  income  shall  be  used  in  laying  out  the  estate,  building 
houses  and  in  purchasing  similar  estates  either  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Birmingham  or  elsewhere. 

So,  through  the  formation  of  the  Village  Trust,  Mr.  Cad- 
bury 's  gift  has  been  made  absolute.  The  plan  involves  the  prin- 
ciple of  continual  expansion,  and  the  income  will  so  increase  in 
time,  as  to  admit  of  an  unlimited  extension  of  the  original  land. 
The  area  of  the  estate  has  already  increased  from  330  to  almost 
800  acres. 

The  Deed  of  Foundation  which  governs  the  actions  of  the 
trustees,  sets  forth  certain  of  the  founder's  principles  which  aim  to 
protect  rather  than  restrict  the  tenants.  It  is  Mr.  Cadbury's  de- 
sire that  the  administration  of  the  trust  be  wholly  non-sectarian  and 
non-political ;  that  the  factory  buildings  shall  not  occupy  more  than 
one-fifteenth  of  the  total  area  of  the  estate,  that  rents  be  made  ac- 
cessible to  the  working  class,  and  that  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks 
be  surpressed.  In  connection  with  the  latter,  however,  final  deci- 
sion is  left  exclusively  to  the  judgment  of  the  trustees. 

The  village  of  Bournville  is  fortunate  in  its 
Treatment  of  situation,  the  grounds  being  undulating  and  well 

wooded.  The  timber  lands  have  been  preserved 
wherever  possible.  Young  trees  are  planted  along  the  highways, 
and  also  form  natural  fences  for  the  semi-detached  cottages  which 
are  constructed  in  blocks  of  three  or  four.  The  architects  who 
have  had  the  planning  of  the  cottages  have  fully  succeeded  in 
avoiding  monotony,  through  variety  in  construction.  The  dwell- 
ings are  compact,  but  attractive,  consisting  generally  of  six  rooms 
and  the  usual  conveniences.  Recently  a  number  of  bungalows 
have  been  erected  for  one  or  two  people  or  for  aged  couples  who 
are  in  receipt  of  old  age  pensions.  The  average  plot  for  each 
house  is  500  square  yards.  The  land  is  laid  out  by  the  estate  and  the 
tenants  care  for  it  after  it  has  been  prepared.  A  trained  gardener 
with  a  staff  of  helpers  is  always  available  to  giye  needed  advice 
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and  assistance.  To  foster  an  interest  in  gardening,  additional  tracts 
of  land  (representing  an  area  of  thirty  acres)  have  been  set  aside 
for  the  use  of  tenants.  A  cooperative  system  of  purchasing  plants 
in  large  numbers  has  been  started  and  a  loan  library  of  gardening 
books  is  located  in  the  village.  There  are  several  flower  shows  each 
year  and  the  Village  Gardening  Association  holds  competitions  and 
regular  garden  inspection. 

Generous  provision  has  been  made  for  the  development  of 
parks,  playgrounds  and  public  buildings.  There  is  a  "village  green/' 
Camp  Wood,  a  special  playground  for  children  under  twelve,  and 
a  large  public  park.  The  public  buildings  consist  of  two  schools — 
the  mixed  school  and  the  infants'  school — the  village  meeting  house, 
a  church  hall,  rest  house,  Selly  Manor  and  Ruskin  Hall — the  latter 
used  as  the  center  of  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  the  village. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  Bournville 
Council  ^  *s  *ts  Village  Council,  whose  members  are  elected 

by  a  ballot  vote  of  the  householders.  A  fixed 
number  of  councillors  retire  annually,  by  rotation,  and  the  annual 
elections  and  occasional  bye-elections  of  the  volunteer  members 
are  of  great  interest  to  the  community.  The  council  has  ac- 
complished a  great  deal  of  valuable  work,  especially  in  fostering 
public  interest  in  gardening  and  in  community  affairs. 

Since  the  establishment  of  Bournville  Village,  another  estate 
has  been  started,  known  as  the  Weoly  Hill  Estate,  administered 
by  the  Bournville  Village  Trust.  A  third  division,,  in  the  process 
of  development  is  the  Bournville  Tenants,  Ltd. 

The     Bournville     factory    of     Cadbury    broth- 

OU  ers'  which  was  the  startinS  P°int  of  the  villaSe 

itself,  is  truly  called — "The  Factory  in  a  Gar- 
den." When  the  works  were  moved  into  their  rural  'setting,  there 
were  but  230  employees.  Today  there  are  over  6500,  enjoying  with- 
in the  factory  buildings,  a  counterpart  of  the  healthy  and  happy 
surroundings  of  the  village  itself. 

The  workrooms  are  large  and  airy,  and  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  workers  is  assured  in  every  possible  way — by  the 
provision  of  rest  rooms  and  medical  attention,  of  gymnasiums,  swim- 
ming pools,  recreation  grounds,  physical  recreation  classes,  lunch 
rooms,  library  facilites.  Classes  in  physical  training  are  held  dur- 
ing working  hours  for  boys  under  eighteen  years,  and  for  the 
younger  girls.  The  usual  school  training  of  all  young  employees  is 
supplemented  by  a  four  years'  educational  course — from  the  school 
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age  up  to  eighteen.  This  instruction  is  given  partly  at  a  day  school 
(the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country)  and  partly  at  day  and  evening 
classes,  and  includes  a  coordinated  course  in  English  and  the  other 
usual  school  subjects.  From  sixteen  to  eighteen  years,  the  course 
becomes  commercial  or  technical  for  the  boys,  and  domestic  for 
the  girls. 

Other  institutions  which  have  come  to  be  part  of  the  life  of 
the  garden  factory  are  the  Youths'  Club,  the  summer  camp,  the 
works'  music  and  dramatic  societies  with  their  plays  and  annual 
musical  festivals,  and  the  athletic  clubs.  Savings  and  pension  funds 
are  included  among  the  numerous  benefits.  A  "suggestion  scheme" 
has  been  installed  in  the  works,  whereby  valuable  ideas  for  factory 
improvement  are  submitted  by  the  employees,  for  which  prizes  are 
awarded  by  the  company. 

One   of   the    most    noteworthy;  '  of     the     com- 


\Vorlc*' 

pany's  undertakings  and  one  which  serves  the 
Grounds 

greatest  benefit  to  its  employees,  is  the  utilization 

of  the  grounds  about  the  factory.  These  have  been  laid  out  as 
recreation  fields,  one  for  men  and  boys  and  one  for  women  and 
girls,  each  extending  over  twelve  acres,  with  an  additional  seventy 
acres  for  general  use.  These  fields  are  splendidly  developed,  and 
furnish  rest  areas,  courts  for  tennis,  football,  cricket,  net  ball 
and  hockey.  The  girls'  grounds  are  beautifully  wooded,  with  a 
sloping  bank  and  large  open  air  stage  upon  which  pageants,  plays 
and  musical  entertainments  are  frequently  given  by  the  young 
people  of  the  factory. 


Industrial  Recreation 

II.   FACILITIES 

One  of  the  first  recreational  needs  and  one  of 
Playgrounds  the  greatest  services  to  the  industrial  com- 

munity is  the  playground  for  children  of  em- 
ployees. Looking  toward  the  future  when  the  children  of  today 
will  be  the  adult  workers  in  industry,  the  establishment  of  play- 
grounds for  the  development  of  physical  vigor  and  mental  alert- 
ness is  a  practical  investment.  The  present  movement  for  play- 
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grounds  under  municipal  ownership  is  spreading  rapidly.  Over 
seventy-five  percent  of  the  cities  reporting  playgrounds  and  recrea- 
tion centers  conducted  during  the  past  year  indicate  that  their 
work  was  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  some  department  of 
the  municipality.  It  is  often  necessary,  however,  to  demonstrate 
to  the  community  by  means  of  a  privately  financed  project  the 
value  of  the  public  playground  and  recreation  center.* 

Although   few  persons  remain  unconvinced  of 
Playgrounds  in  h     importance  of  the  playground  in  general, 

Country  District*  •>     \  ,      r 

there  are  still  many  who  doubt  the  need  of  one 

in  a  country  district.  The  experience  of  the  Shelby  Steel  Tube 
Company  is  interesting  in  this  connection.  This  plant  is  situated 
in  a  section  where  woods,  hills  and  streams  abound.  The  Com- 
pany, with  rather  grave  doubts  as  to  its  ultimate  success,  financed 
a  play  center,  the  ground  for  which  was  given  rent  free  by  a 
realty  company.  A  considerable  amount  of  levelling  and  clean- 
ing up  was  necessary  and  much  of  this  work  was  done  by  volun- 
teers from  among  the  mill  men.  The  equipment  installed  included 
a  slide,  swings,  see-saws,  sand  pile,  wading  pool,  volley  ball, 
two  tennis  courts  and  a  drinking  fountain.  From  the  very  first 
day  the  attendance  and  interest  surpassed  all  hopes.  Not  only 
children  but  grown-ups  spent  whole  days  in  the  playground,  many 
coming  from  a  distance  of  two  miles.  The  mill  men  utilized  the 
center  at  the  noon  hour  and  in  the  evening.  During  the  second 
season  the  employees  offered  to  collect  money  to  build  a  swimming 
pool  and  bath  house,  and  these  features  of  the  playground  are 
perhaps  most  greatly  appreciated.  Here,  without  running  the 
risk  of  uncertain  creek  bottoms  and  currents,  about  a  hundred 
small  children  learned  to  swim  in  a  few  weeks. 
Centers  Estab-  The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  has  successfully 
Carne  ^eSt^el  developed  the  playground  idea,  having  estab- 

Company  lished   its   first   center   at   Duquesne,    Pennsyl- 

vania, in  1912.  The  equipment  of  this  playground  consisted  of  a 
few  home-made  swings  and  see-saws.  A  competent  supervisor 
was  employed  who  soon  demonstrated  to  the  community  the  value 


*  In  Community  Recreation  published  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America  will  be  found  a  very  helpful  discussion  of  various 
matters  relating  to  the  establishment  of  playgrounds,  such  as  location, 
fencing,  surfacing,  equipment,  field  houses,  and  leadership.  The  Association 
is  always  glad  to  furnish  information  and  suggestions  for  meeting  specific 
problems  in  planning  a  playground.  Specifications  may  be  secured  for 
home-made  apparatus  which  may  easily  be  constructed  by  the  industry 
and  which  will  reduce  considerably  the  initial  cost  of  equipment. 
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of  a  play  center  in  developing  a  general  recreation  program. 
There  are  now  fifteen  playgrounds  and  twelve  athletic  fields  and 
open  lots  operated  by  the  Company,  and  these  are  thoroughly 
equipped  with  the  following  facilities  which  are  used  in  handling 
all  types  of  play,  athletic  and  aquatic  sports,  and  vocational 
activities:  a  large  swimming  pool,  separate  volley  ball,  basket  ball 
and  tennis  court,  baseball  and  playground  ball  diamonds,  swings, 
slides  and  other  playground  apparatus,  shelter  houses  where  sew- 
ing, wood  carving  and  raffia  classes  are  taught. 

Five  of  the  Carnegie  centers  are  organized  into  playground 
cities.  The  registered  attendants  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  six- 
teen years  have  a  voice  in  the  management  of  the  grounds.  Dur- 
ing the  months  of  June,  July  and  August,  three  elections  are  held 
at  which  city  officials  are  chosen.  A  mayor  and  six  councilmen,  a 
chief  of  police,  six  policemen,  park  commissioner,  health  commis- 
sioner are  elected  for  a  term  of  four  weeks.  A  definite  policy  has 
been  worked  out  whereby  the  officials  are  vested  with  certain 
powers  and  duties.  This  plan  of  self-government  has  proved  very 
successful,  not  only  in  gaining  the  confidence  and  cooperation  of 
the  children,  but  because  of  the  civic  value  which  is  attached  to 
the  whole  scheme. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company 
that  volunteer  assistance  in  playground  activities  is  not  entirely 
satisfactory,  although  much  valuable  aid  has  been  given  by  women 
in  teaching  sewing  and  basket  making.  In  one  town  the  Com- 
munity Club  which  had  a  membership  of  seventy-five  women 
devoted  a  certain  number  of  hours  each  week  to  teaching  plays 
and  games  as  well  as  industrial  work.  The  Boy  and  Girl  Scout 
organizations  are  entirely  dependent  upon  volunteer  workers  who 
have  proved  very  faithful  to  their  charges. 

Extensive  tracts  of  land  have  been  set  aside 
Park  Playgrounds  and  developed  as  park  playgrounds  by  a  num- 
ber of  industrial  firms.  One  of  these  is  the 
Goodyear  Company  of  Akron,  Ohio.  This  concern  employs 
about  16,000  people,  and  the  daily  shifts  of  workers  are  arranged 
so  that  it  is  possible  for  a  large  number  to  play  during  prac- 
tically all  hours  of  the  day.  About  fifty  acres  of  land  owned 
by  the  Company  have  been  developed.  This  tract  lies  in  a 
valley,  and  the  surrounding  hills  provide  a  natural  amphitheater 
and  an  ideal  spot  for  coasting  and  skiing.  For  the  children  com- 
plete playground  equipment  is  provided,  including  many  coaster 
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or  wave  slides,  see-saws,  ocean  waves,  swings,  gaint  strides, 
traveling  rings,  horizontal  bars,  ladders  and  other  apparatus. 
For  folk  dancing  and  games  a  large  dance  floor,  provided  pri- 
marily for  adults,  is  used  during  the  day  by  the  ckildren. 

Facilities  for  baseball,  football,  track  athletics,  hockey,  basket 
ball,  volley  ball,  tennis,  cricket  and  winter  sports  are  enjoyed  by 
older  children  and  adults.  The  grand  stand  and  bleachers  in  con- 
nection with  the  baseball  ground  have  a  seating  capacity  of 
9,000.  Three  thousand  removable  seats  are  supplied,  which  are 
shifted  to  various  parts  of  the  grounds  as  occasion  demands. 
All  of  the  activities  of  this  park  are  under  supervision.  A 
superintendent  of  grounds,  a  trained  physical  director  and  three 
assistants  are  employed. 

The  Hershey  Chocolate  Company  also  maintains  in  connec- 
tion with  its  factory  a  park  of  thirty-five  acres.  This  has  a 
baseball  field,  tennis  courts,  swimming  pool,  theatre,  and  various 
other  facilities. 

A  number  of  communities  have  turned  vacant 
Vacant  Lot  Play  lots  and  park  spaces  into  play  centers  through 
the  use  of  a  box  containing  game  supplies 
which  can  be  easily  and  quickly  carried  to  a  desired  location. 
This  box  contains  equipment  for  volley  ball,  basket  ball  and 
baseball,  one  set  of  quoits  and  a  medicine  ball  which  may 
be  used  for  playing  dodge  ball,  for  shuttle  relays  and  games  of 
various  kinds.  A  box  of  this  sort  may  be  equipped  for  about 
thirty  dollars.  It  was  the  experience  of  Chester  Community 
Service  that  the  athletic  supply  house  to  which  application  was 
made  was  very  eager  to  prepare  a  standardized  box  which 
might  be  sold  to  groups  of  people  developing  this  form  of  neigh- 
borhood recreation.  This  would  undoubtedly  be  the  experience  of 
other  communities. 

CLUB  HOUSES 

The  club  house  for  employees  presents  many  advantages 
not  to  be  derived  from  recreation  facilities  directly  connected  with 
the  industry.  Situated  at  a  distance  from  the  plant  it  admits  of 
more  attractive  surroundings  and  affords  the  worker  a  complete 
change  of  environment.  In  small  towns  it  may  become  the  center 
for  the  social  life  of  the  community.  Proof  that  this  sort  of 
building  is  a  paying  investment  is  found  in  the  fact  that  numerous 
industrial  firms  have  erected  such  club  houses  for  their  employees 
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in  recent  years.  In  almost  all  cases  these  organizations  are  self- 
supporting  except  for  the  expense  of  heating  the  building,  and  the 
salary  of  a  superintendent.  Membership  dues  are  always  nominal, 
ranging  from  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars  a  month. 

Many  of  these  industrial  club  houses  in  size 
Walk-Over  Club  and  beauty  resemble  the  prosperous  country 
club.  A  good  example  of  this  type  is  the 
Walk-Over  Club,  at  Brockton,  Massachusetts,  built  by  Mr.  George 
A.  Keith  and  his  sons  and  presented  to  their  employees  as  a 
memorial  to  Mrs.  Keith.  This  is  a  handsome  gray  stucco  build- 
ing in  a  lovely  country  setting.  Opening  out  of  the  oak- 
paneled  corridor  on  the  first  floor  is  a  large  assembly  room, 
the  sides  of  which  are  made  entirely  of  great  glass  doors. 
These  open  out  upon  a  peristyle,  so  that  the  room  in  summer  may 
be  converted  into  an  open  air  theatre.  In  the  east  wing  is  a 
beautiful  parlor,  a  small  reception  room,  a  check  room  and 
women's  lockers  and  showers.  A  completely  and  conveniently 
equipped  kitchen,  a  little  office,  and  a  large  room  with  bowling 
alleys  occupy  the  west  wing.  The  upstairs  corridor  is  spacious 
and  has  long  French  windows  which  open  out  upon  a  broad 
semi-circular  veranda.  Other  features  of  the  club  are  a  rest  room 
and  solarium  for  women,  a  directors'  room  and  a  perfectly 
equipped  emergency  hospital  which  is  available  to  all  employees 
of  the  plant,  whether  they  are  members  of  the  club  or  not. 

The  grounds  are  laid  out  as  a  park  with  shrub-bordered 
drives  and  walks.  An  athletic  field  occupies  a  large  area  at  the 
rear,  and  there  are  four  tennis  courts  and  a  field  house  equipped 
with  showers  for  both  men  and  women.  The  activities  of  the 
club  are  similar  to  those  of  any  private  club.  The  employers  feel 
that  its  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  self-governing,  affairs 
being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  its  board  of  directors. 
Ludlow  Athletic  The  Ludlow  Athletic  and  Recreation  Associa- 
and  Recreation  tion  was  organized  in  1896  and  established  as 
Association  a  corporation  under  the  Public  Statutes  of  Mas- 

sachusetts. Employees  of  the  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Associates 
and  their  families  constitute  the  majority  of  the  population  of 
Ludlow.  Membership  in  the  association  is  not  restricted  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Associates,  but  is  open  to  all  who  have  employ- 
ment, residence,  or  particular  interest  in  Ludlow.  In  1906  the 
organization  had  grown  to  such  an  extent,  and  its  members  showed 
so  much  interest  in  its  activities,  that  the  Trustees  of  the  Asso- 
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ciates  decided  to  build  a  new  club  house  for  it  which  would  also 
serve  as  a  memorial  to  the  former  agent,  Mr.  John  E.  Stevens. 

The  present  building  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  about 
$75,000.  In  the  basement  are  locker  rooms,  shower  and  tub 
baths,  three  bowling  alleys  and  a  swimming  pool  about  forty- 
eight  feet  by  seventeen  feet.  The  pool  and  baths  are  open  to 
the  men  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday;  to  the  women 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday. 

The  first  floor  is  divided  into  two  parts,  with  separate  en- 
trances, one  side  containing  the  men's  reading  and  smoking  room, 
and  a  pool  and  billiard  room  with  eleven  tables ;  the  other  having 
the  women's  club  room,  the  office  of  the  social  secretary,  and 
smaller  rooms  in  which  are  conducted  classes  in  sewing,  cooking, 
millinery  and  other  subjects.  The  second  floor  is  given  over 
almost  entirely  to  the  large  assembly  hall,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful features  of  the  building.  This  hall  is  about  eighty  by 
sixty  feet  and  is  so  constructed  and  equipped  that  it  serves  many 
different  purposes.  As  a  gymnasium,  it  is  used  by  the  local 
basket  ball  teams  for  practice  and  match  games,  and  by  the 
classes  in  physical  instruction.  The  hall  is  also  used  for  dancing 
and  other  activities  such  as  amateur  theatricals,  motion  pictures, 
and  lectures.  At  one  end  of  the  hall  is  a  well-equipped  stage 
large  enough  to  accommodate  twenty-five  players. 

For  use  in  the  summer  months  a  park  and  playground  of 
about  seven  and  one-half  acres  has  been  laid  out  with  two  base- 
ball diamonds,  a  cinder  track,  and  children's  playground. 

Dues  are  $2.00  annually  for  men,  or  fifty  cents  per  quarter: 
$1.50  annually  for  women;  for  juniors  under  fourteen  years  of 
age,  fifteen  cents  per  quarter.  In  addition,  small  fees  are  charged 
for  lockers,  for  the  use  of  the  pool  tables  and  bowling  alleys,  and 
for  attendance  at  special  classes.  The  management  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  vested  in  a  board  of  sixteen  directors,  twelve  of  whom 
are  men  and  four  women.  These  are  elected  by  ballot  by  the 
annual  members,  any  of  whom  is  eligible  for  office.  The  only 
paid  officials  are  the  social  secretary,  and  a  physical  instructor 
engaged  for  the  winter  months.  Ten  different  nationalities  are 
represented  in  the  membership  of  the  association,  which  numbers 
about  1,400.  About  sixty  per  cent  are  men  and  boys  and  about 
forty  per  cent  women  and  girls. 
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The    United    Shoe    Machinery    Company    has 

built    a    club   house    a    short    distance    outside 

of  Beverly.    This  was  given  to  the  workers  by 

the  management  and  contains  a  theatre,  an  auditorium,  a  library 

and  bowling  alleys.     The  affairs  are  administered  by  an  athletic 

association  and  75%  of  the  members  must  be  employees  of  the 

company. 

Many  of  the  subsidiary  companies  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  have  provided  well-equipped  club  houses  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  employees,  their  families  and  friends.  In  this  case 
the  company  pays  the  taxes,  insurance  and  expense  of  heating. 
All  other  expenses  are  borne  by  the  club  members,  the  initiation 
fee  and  monthly  dues  being  very  small  and  sometimes  fixed  in 
proportion  to  wages. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  club  houses  built  for  the 
benefit  of  employees  is  Margaret  Mackin  Hall,  erected  in  August 
1915  for  the  girl  operators  of  the  Chicago  Telephone  Company. 
After  several  experiments  in  providing  a  place  for  the  recreation 
and  recuperation  of  their  girl  workers  the  company  purchased  a 
forty-acre  tract  near  Warrenville.  Here  they  have  built  a  spacious 
country  house  where  athletics  and  entertainment  may  be  enjoyed. 
To  the  south  is  a  swimming  pool  forty  by  sixty  supplied  by  water 
from  the  pressure  tank  in  the  house.  There  are  also  tennis 
courts  and  an  archery  range  nearby. 

Many  other  industrial  firms  maintain  splendid  club  houses, 
among  them  the  International  Harvester  Company,  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Systems,  the  Jenkins  Coal  Mining 
Company,  the  Gorham  Manufacturing  Company,  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company,  the  Lowney  Chocolate  Company,  and 
the  Homestake  Mining  Company  whose  club  house  is  reported 
to  have  cost  $250,000. 

In  numerous  instances  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
and  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  serve  as  club  houses 
for  men  and  women  employees,  the  Associations  having  the  finan- 
cial backing  of  the  industries. 

COMMUNITY  HOUSES 

The  community  house,  planned,  financed,  and  built  through 
the  efforts  of  the  workers  themselves  represents,  many  feel,  the 
ideal  social  center  for  the  industrial  community.  In  some  loca- 
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tions,  sparsely  settled  and  undeveloped,  the  type  of  industry  makes 
it  impossible  for  employees  to  finance  their  ©wn  community  build- 
ings and  under  such  conditions  the  aid  of  the  employer  is  essen- 
tial. In  the  average  industrial  center,  however,  a  self-supporting 
project  is  entirely  feasible.  The  community  building  movement 
is  sweeping  the  country,  and  hundreds  of  such  houses  have  sprung 
up  in  towns  and  villages  during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
They  are  largely  financed  by  popular  subscription  and  in  some 
cases  all  material  and  labor  has  been  contributed.* 

Local  conditions  will  determine  the  type,  size  and  equipment 
of  the  community  center.  With  the  present  high  cost  of  building 
material  the  question  of  a  community  house  for  the  small  in- 
dustrial center  is  likely  to  be  a  perplexing  one.  It  can,  however, 
be  solved  through  the  concerted  effort  of  all  members  of  the  com- 
munity, as  has  been  demonstrated  in  a  small  village  in  North 
Carolina.  The  people  there  felt  the  need  of  a  center  where  the 
get-together  spirit  engendered  by  the  war  might  be  perpetuated 
through  recreational  activities.  Investigations  were  made.  A 
banquet  was  held  at  which  the  questions  of  how,  when  and  where 
a  community  house  might  be  built  were  discussed.  The  enthusiasm 
resulting  from  this  gathering  found  concrete  expression  in  the 
donation  of  a  piece  of  land  by  a  generous  citizen,  and  a  financial 
campaign  brought  $1,100  in  cash,  though  there  were  only  twenty- 
five  families  in  the  community.  The  building  is  now  in  course  of 
construction.  It  is  a  frame  structure,  sixty-six  by  thirty  feet, 
with  a  porch  twelve  feet  wide  extending  the  length  of  the  front. 
The  foundation  is  of  old  field  stone  brought  in  by  "rock  picking" 
parties  of  men,  women,  and  children.  The  main  floor  has  an 
assembly  room  with  a  six  foot  fire  place  and  a  large  stage. 
There  are  also  two  large  committee  rooms  and  a  kitchen.  An 
athletic  field  will  be  laid  out  at  the  rear  of  the  building.  The 
citizens  are  contributing  their  spare  time  to  the  various  details  of 
construction,  and  not  a  dollar  will  be  expended  for  labor.  A 


*  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  issues  a  bulletin  (No. 
825)  which  describes  a  number  of  successful  community  buildings  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  In  addition  to  a  detailed  description  of  the  plans  of 
each  of  these  houses  the  pamphlet  discusses  the  methods  of  financing,  plan, 
of  operation,  and  outlines  those  features  which  are  considered  most  desirable. 
A  very  helpful  article  on  the  subject  of  Community  Houses  for  Towns  and 
Small  Cities  may  be  found  in  the  December  issue  of  the  Architectural  Record. 
The  Bureau  of  Memorial  Buildings,  War  Camp  Community  Service,  1 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  publishes  a  series  of  attractive  pamphlets 
dealing  with  existing  and  proposed  community  houses.  This  bureau  is 
always  glad  to  answer  requests  for  information. 
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project  of  this  sort  is  a  positive  tonic  for  the  community,  each 
contributor  feeling  a  keener  personal  interest  in  the  achievement 
because  of  the  effort  which  he  himself  has  put  forth. 

In  planning  for  a  community  building  it  is  essential  to  make 
a  careful  study  of  neighborhood  needs  to  determine  what  facilities 
it  shall  include.  In  a  Southern  mill  town  where  an  industrial  firm 
has  made  a  study  of  the  recreation  needs  of  its  employees,  the 
community  house  which  is  now  being  erected  will  have  an  audi- 
torium, cooking  and  sewing  rooms  for  the  girls,  swimming  pool, 
shower  baths,  barber  shop,  lunch  room,  music  room,  game  room, 
and  lounging  room.  The  requirements  of  other  industrial  centers 
are  met  by  a  simpler  type  of  house  which  includes  a  large 
assembly  room,  smaller  club  rooms,  and  a  kitchen.  A  building 
after  the  style  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  hut 
used  so  successfully  during  the  war  might  serve  the  need  of  some 
industrial  centers.  These  buildings  are  not  expensive  to  construct, 
and  can  be  made  most  attractive  with  paint  and  suitable  fur- 
nishings. 

A  rather  unique  community  center  is  that  called  "Your 
Home"  maintained  by  the  Endicott  Johnson  Workers  at  Johnson 
City,  New  York.  The  ground  floor  is  devoted  to  a  library,  a 
sun  parlor,  large  dining  room  and  kitchen.  Here  it  is  possible 
for  workers  who  have  not  the  facilities  at  home  for  entertaining, 
to  bring  their  friends  and  use  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  equip- 
ment free  of  charge.  Thus  many  pleasant  social  gatherings  are 
held.  On  the  second  floor  is  an  attractive  children's  room  in 
charge  of  a  play  director.  The  top  floor  is  devoted  to  a  smok- 
ing room  where  the  men  may  read  and  play  cards. 

Many  communities  have  satisfactorily  solved  the  problem  of 
the  community  center  by  remodelling  some  existing  building.  In 
this  way  old  opera  houses,  schools,  residences,  churches,  and 
other  structures  which  had  fallen  into  disuse  have  been  converted 
at  nominal  cost  into  attractive  buildings  which  adequately  meet  all 
requirements. 

The  Community  Play  House  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  has 
already  been  mentioned.  At  Butler,  Pennsylvania,  a  three  story 
structure  was  taken  over  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
remodeled  for  a  community  building.  It  provides  rooms  for 
holding  meetings  of  all  kinds,  a  lunch  room,  rest  rooms,  and  an 
auditorium.  In  addition  the  building  houses  the  offices  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Butler  County  Farm  Bureau,  the 
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Business  Men's  Association,  the  State  Highway  Department,  the 
Butler  Auto  Club,  and  various  other  associations  dealing  with 
community  development. 

SWIMMING    POOLS 

The  swimming  pool  is  a  source  of  great  enjoyment  and 
physical  benefit.  Not  the  least  of  its  advantages  is  the  oppor- 
tunity it  affords  people  to  learn  to  swim.  For  the  industrial  com- 
munity situated  inland  and  without  natural  bathing  facilities,  it 
is  almost  a  necessity.  The  outdoor  pool  is  without  doubt  the 
more  desirable  for  the  summer  season,  but  the  indoor  pool  admits 
of  a  longer  period  of  use.  In  many  industrial  communities 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  for  the  use  of  its  bathing  facilities  at  regular  periods. 
Frequently,  however,  the  opportunity  for  swimming  is  entirely 
denied  to  women  and  children  and  for  this  reason  the  community 
pool  is  highly  desirable.* 

Many  towns  have  natural  bathing  facilities  which  remain 
unused  because  bath  houses  are  not  provided.  At  Pueblo,  Colo- 
rado, a  group  of  people  interested  in  forming  a  community  club 
developed  a  tract  of  land  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Minnequa.  A 
benefit  was  staged  which  brought  in  $555  toward  a  building  fund. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  manufacturers,  all  material  for 
the  project  was  bought  at  cost,  and  the  labor  contributed.  A 
building  eighteen  by  thirty  feet  was  constructed  of  hydro  blocks. 
This  has  dressing  room  and  locker  facilities  for  men  and  women 
bathers,  a  concrete  porch  and  concrete  walks  leading  down  to  the 
water.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  did  not  exceed  $800.  Near- 
by is  a  playground  equipped  with  teeters  and  swings  donated  by 
the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company.  Concrete  tables  and 
fire  places  are  set  in  a  neighboring  grove  for  the  use  of  picnic 
parties. 

Many  communities  have  small  lakes  and  streams  which  at 
small  expense  may  be  converted  into  attractive  places  for  bathing. 
For  towns  situated  on  small  rivers,  where  a  beach  is  not  available, 
it  will  be  found  practicable  to  make  use  of  a  floating  bath  house. 

THE  USE  OF  ROOFS  FOR  RECREATION 
In    communities    where    it    is    not    feasible    to    establish    an 


*  Information  on  the  construction  and  care  of  swimming  and  wading 
pools  may  be  secured  from  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America. 
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athletic  field  or  playground  in  close  proximity  to  the  factory  or 
mill,  the  roof,  if  it  be  a  flat  one,  may  be  adapted  for  recreational 
activities  at  the  noon  hour  and  during  rest  periods.  The  economic 
value  of  space  within  any  building  is  such  as  to  make  expedient 
the  use  of  the  roof  for  something  more  than  a  covering.  Large 
department  stores  have  developed  this  idea  extensively.  James 
McCreery  and  Company  in  building  their  present  New  York  store 
made  provision  for  a  sun  parlor  and  rest  room  on  the  roof. 
The  sun  parlor  is  approached  by  a  corridor  from  the  restaurant. 
Comfortably  furnished  with  large  cushioned  arm  chairs  and  pro- 
vided with  books  this  room  invites  entire  relaxation.  It  is 
glassed  on  all  sides  and  every  sash  may  be  opened  if  desired. 
The  floor,  tiled  like  the  rest  of  the  roof,  is  covered  with  grass 
rugs.  The  roof  area  outside  of  the  restaurant  and  sun  parlor  is 
more  than  large  enough  for  dancing  or  games.  The  architects 
of  the  building  state  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  make  the  roof 
any  heavier  for  this  purpose  as  the  necessary  allowance  for  snow- 
load  was  sufficient  for  any  assembly  likely  to  gather  there. 

By  carrying  a  parapet  wall  higher  the  roof  can  be  used  for 
hand  ball,  basket  ball,  and  other  sports.  Another  attractive  roof 
garden  has  a  pergola  which  affords  shelter  from  excessive  light. 
Boxes  of  flowers  add  a  distinctly  cheerful  note,  and  the  swinging 
cushioned  seats  speak  the  last  word  in  comfortable  open  air 
furniture.  Canvas  covered,  water  proof  boxes  are  provided 
for  cushions  and  books,  so  that  they  are  always  at  hand. 

SUMMER    CAMPS 

Along  with  the  realization  that  an  annual  vacation  with  pay 
is  a  necessity  for  every  industrial  worker,  employers  are  learning 
the  value  of  the  summer  camp  which  provides  a  means  for 
spending  this  vacation  healthfully,  profitably,  and  at  nominal  cost. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  in  nearly  every  case  where  an  industry  has 
established  a  well  conducted  camp,  it  has  continued  year  after 
year  to  be  patronized  by  the  employees. 

The  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  New  York,  main- 
tains six  camps  and  vacation  clubs.  One  of  these  is  established  on 
French  Point,  about  halfway  up  Lake  George,  where  girls  of  the 
factories  of  nine  cities  may  spend  their  summer  vacation  at  a  cost 
of  less  than  a  dollar  a  day.  The  entire  management  of  this 
camp  is  in  the  hands  of  one  woman.  The  girls  are  required  to 
bring  their  own  sheets  and  towels  and  to  keep  their  tents  in 
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order.  Between  the  rows  of  tents  there  are  athletic  fields  and 
tennis  courts.  No  attempt  to  organize  a  daily  program  has  been 
made,  as  an  informal  schedule  has  proved  successful.  Once  a 
week  the  campers  go  off  together  on  an  all  day  hike,  and  shorter 
tramps  are  taken  frequently.  Three  other  camps  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  are  situated  on  Association  Island,  Lake 
Ontario.  These  are  available  to  the  men  of  the  Company  as  well 
as  their  families,  relatives  and  friends.  Nela  Camp  in  Nela  Park, 
Cleveland,  affords  unusual  opportunities  for  the  summer  con- 
ferences held  by  the  Company.  Recreational  facilities  are  pro- 
vided in  the  form  of  a  baseball  diamond,  rifle  range,  tennis  courts 
and  swimming  pools. 

Some  firms  who  have  not  undertaken  to  establish  camps  of 
their  own  follow  the  practice  of  keeping  lists  of  various  boarding 
houses  and  camps  where  employees  may  spend  their  holidays  at 
nominal  cost. 

Summer  Camps — Municipal  and  Industrial  a  publication  of 
Community  Service  (Incorporated)  gives  many  practical  sugges- 
tions for  planning  and  conducting  a  camp,  and  for  a  daily  camp 
menu,  and  programs,  as  well  as  comprehensive  estimates  on  the 
expense  of  maintenance.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  and  Boy  Scouts  also  pub- 
lish literature  on  the  subject.  Camp  and  Outing  Activities  (Asso- 
ciation Press,  New  York)  contains  some  excellent  suggestions  for 
games,  songs,  plays,  and  nature  studies  which  have  been  tested  in 
boys'  camps  but  which  might  easily  be  adapted  to  any  kind 
of  camp. 


The  Community  Club  House 

In  discussing  the  desirability  of  having  a  community  club 
house  at  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Ralph  Davol  of  that  city 
writes  in  the  Taunton  Daily  Gazette  of  June  thirteenth : 

"It  seems  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  many  advantages  of 
a  community  house  but  I  would  emphasize  one  or  two  points.  The 
community  service  building  is  the  latest  'opportunity'  in  America. 
The  new  democracy  born  of  the  World  War,  is  based  upon  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  principle  of  material  aid  in  self -development.  This 
implies  a  getting-together  for  a  better  understanding  of,  and  re- 
spect for,  each  individual  of  the  various  classes  and  races,  sects 
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and  societies  of  each  community.  And  this  obviously  necessitates 
a  common  meeting  place. 

"In  the  pioneer  days  of  New  England  the  whole  people  as- 
sembled frequently  in  the  meeting  house  for  mutual  aid  in  self- 
development.  During  the  revolutionary  period  they  gathered  in  the 
town  meeting  house.  In  the  coming  era  of  world  democracy  the 
diversified  population  will  meet  around  the  hearth-stone  of  the  com- 
munity meeting  house.  The  small  unit  must  be  practically  organ- 
ized to  insure  success  of  the  world-wide  league. 

"The  recent  abolition  of  the  saloon  has  deprived  many  citizens 
of  their  place  of  social  gathering.  The  natural  instincts  for  socia- 
bility of  mankind  require  a  resort  for  daily  interchange  of  current 
news  and  personal  experiences.  Those  who  vote  to  abolish  the  open 
saloon  and  do  not  vote  to  provide  a  suitable  substitute  meet- 
ing-place are  creating  a  menace  to  the  American  Republic  by  in- 
creasing dissatisfaction  among  those  who  formerly  frequented  those 
parlors.  When  people  are  all  dressed  up  they  want  some  place  to 

go- 

"America  has  rapidly  accumulated  wealth  during  the  last  few 
years.  The  accumulation  of  wealth  tends  to  make  men  exclusive, 
self-centered,  arrogant,  autocratic,  intolerant. 

"  '111  fares  the  land  to  hastening  ills  a  prey,  when  wealth  ac- 
cumulates and  men  decay.' 

"The  decay  sets  in  when,  as  Kipling  puts  it,  men  walk  with 
kings  and  lose  the  common  touch.  Returning  soldiers  and  sailors 
from  the  World  <War  who  find  the  new  possessors  of  wealth  de- 
crying their  appeal  for  participation  in  a  wider,  more  inclusive 
democracy  turn  to  embittered  Bolshevism.  The  first  obligation 
of  the  possessors  of  wealth  and  education  is  to  share,  not  deprive — 
to  help  others  attain  these  advantages,  not  scornfully  crowd  them 
out  into  obscure  and  distant  corners.  To  change  radicals  into  con- 
servatives give  them  a  share  in  the  responsibilities  of  the  com- 
munity. 

"King  Automobile  is  provided  in  every  community  with  serv- 
ice stations  where  'Henrys'  and  'Tin  Lizzies,'  honking  and  back- 
firing in  jolly  comradeship,  gather  for  rest,  refreshment  and  re- 
pair. Man  today  plays  second  fiddle  to  the  machine  but  tomorrow 
we  may  wake  up  and  provide  community  service  buildings  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  neglected  human  species. 

"A  dozen  years  ago  I  agitated  the  establishment  of  public  play- 
grounds but  could  arouse  no  interest  in  Taunton.  Today  there 
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are  half  a  dozen  in  active  use.  I  predict  that  within  a  dozen  years 
there  will  be  half  a  dozen  community  houses  unless  Taunton  bids 
to  become  a  nursery  of  the  Reds.  The  community  house  is  the 
natural  concomitant  of  the  public  playground.  It  is  the  place 
where  people  get  together  in  order  to  go  ahead.  It  stands  for  in- 
clusiveness  not  exclusiveness ;  for  unity,  not  dissension,  and  lays 
the  foundation  for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  League  of  Nations 
by  perfecting  a  League  of  Neighbors." 


Interesting  the  Girls 

Very  often  in  our  recreation  systems,  activities  for  girls  and 
young  women  do  not  play  a  very  large  part.  This  is  due,  in  many 
instances  to  lack  of  facilities;  sometimes  to  inability  to  arouse  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  girls.  Recently  considerable  attention  has 
been  focused  on  this  very  fundamental  need,  and  as  a  result  superin- 
tendents of  recreation  are  attempting  to  meet  their  obligations  along 
this  line  more  fully. 

The  following  questionnaire  was  used  by  the  Playground  De- 
partment of  Sacremento  in  learning  of  the  forms  of  recreation  de- 
sired by  the  girls  and  young  women  of  the  city. 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

The  following  questions  are  asked  by  the  City  Playground  De- 
partment in  order  that  we  may  be  of  service  to  girls  and  young 
women  in  matters  of  play  and  recreation.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  person  filling  in  the  blank  give  her  name,  but,  in  order  that  we 
may  be  of  service  later,  the  name  and  address  is  desired. 

Name Address 'Phone — 

When  employed — - 

From  the  following  list  please  mark  "X"  opposite  the  form  of 
recreation  you  desire ;  two  "XX"s  and  "XXX"s  opposite  the  form  of 
recreation  you  desire  most. 

1.  Business  Women's  Gymnasium  Class,  including  correct 
posture ;  Aesthetic  Dancing ;  Fancy  Marching ;  Basket  Ball ;  Indoor 
J'aseball  and  other  games. 

Would  you  join  a  gymnasium  class  at  the  Sacramento  High 
School,  18th  and  Kay  Streets?  - 

Would  you  prefer  a  gymnasium  class  immediately  after  work  or 

during  the  evening?  
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Note:  No  charge  for  classes.  A  regulation  gymnasium  suit 
Would  not  be  required. 

2.  Tennis 3.  Rowing 4.  Golf 

5.  Hiking  — 6.  Swimming 7.  Dancing 

8.  Dramatics (Girls'  chorus,  including  ministrel  shows, 

pierrots)  9.  Orchestra 

Please  add  to  the  above  list  any  other  form  of  recreation  you 
desire : 


The  person  filling  in  the  blank  assumes  no  obligation  whatever. 
We  simply  desire  to  learn  what  form  of  recreation  the  girls  of  our 
city  desire  most. 

The  blanks  should  be  returned  to  Mrs.  J.  E.  Huntoon,  Girls' 
Community  Club,  1024  J  Street. 

Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation, 

Yours  very  truly, 

GEORGE  SIM, 
Superintendent 

RESULTS  OF  PLAYGROUND  AND  GIRLS'  COMMUNITY 
CLUB  RECREATION  QUESTIONNARIE 

NOTE :  Each  tabulator  to  make  out  her  own  results  and  give  same 
to  Mrs.  J.  E.  Huntoon — 

GIRLS'  COMMUNITY  CLUB— 1024  J  Street 


Activities 

Out 

Blanks 

Returned 
Blanks 

Gymnasium 

Tennis 

Rowing 

Golf 

Hiking 

Swimming 

Dramatics 
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Dancing 


Other  Activities 

Signature  of 
Tabulator 


Name 


Address 


'Phone 


j  KEY — Tabulators  will  please  use  the  following  letters  in 
above  columns  to  represent  firms  or  other  organized 
groups. 

E— Elkus 

H— Hales 

FS— Factory  Store 


JKU— Kimbali  Upson 

I  D         "D  *.«, 


B — Breuners 


'NP— Nonpareil 

IBM— Bon  Marche 

I  YW— YWCA 

•SL— State    Library 
W.  L. — Weinstock-Lubins 
SB — Sacramento   Bee 
TO— Telephone    Office 
MV— Motor  Vehicle 


LS — Sacto  Laundry 
DS— Dufour  School 
TX — Telephone  Exchange 
PGE— Pacific  Gas 
GC— Girls  Club 
HC— Healds  College 
YU#18— Y.L.LNo.  18 
YLI#17— Y.L.I.  No.  17 
ND — Native  Daughters 
SO— Standard  Oil 
SP — Southern    Pacific 
WP— Western    Pacific 


The  Girl  Scout  Movement  in  Rural 
Communities 

Miss  Sarah  M.  Bradley  of  Boston,  writes  as  follows  of  the 
possibility  of  extending  the  Girl  Scout  movement  to  the  isolated 
country  girl: 

For  the  last  three  years  we  have  had  a  summer  camp  for 
country  girls,  near  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  and  it  has  had  quite 
wonderful  success.  We  started  it  as  an  experiment  after  a  health 
census  was  taken,  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  meet  the  conditions 
then  revealed.  At  first  it  was  up  hill  work,  getting  any  girls  to 
come,  but  with  the  help  of  the  school  teachers  and  superintendent, 
we  managed  the  first  summer  to  induce  sixteen  girls  to  come 
camping.  Last  summer,  the  camp's  third  summer,  we  had  forty- 
four  girls,  and  a  waiting  list. 

Teaching  That  From  the  experience  we  have  had,  I  think  there 
Can  Be  Made  would  be  a  great  many  advantages  in  reaching 

Practical  the  girls  and  bringing  them  into  an  organization 

like  the  Girl  Scouts,  through  some  such  system  of  camps.  In  the 
first  place  the  camp  counsellors  come  into  very  close  contact  with 
the  girls,  and  in  a  very  natural,  friendly  way.  Then,  too,  many 
things  can  be  taught  at  camp  that  cannot  easily  be  taught  in  other 
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ways.  Most  of  the  classes  we  had  were,  in  addition  to  a  Current 
Events  class,  in  hygiene,  home-nursing  dietetics,  and  similar  sub- 
jects. As  the  girls  do  the  cooking  for  camp,  they  can,  for  ex- 
ample, not  only  be  taught  the  theory  of  balanced  menus,  and  the 
proper  ways  to  serve  food,  but  can  put  what  they  learn  into  im- 
mediate practice.  They  are  not  only  told  why  tooth-brushes  are 
valuable  possessions,  but,  if  they  do  not  own  tooth-brushes,  they 
are  provided  with  them,  and  made  to  use  them,  night  and  morning, 
for  the  two  weeks  of  camp  life.  It  was  pathetic  to  see  how 
eagerly  most  of  them  drank  in  all  they  were  told,  and  what  is 
more,  how  little  they  forgot  when  they  went  home.  We  knew 
they  remembered  it,  because  of  their  appearance  when  they  came 
back  to  camp  next  year,  and  from  the  letters  they  wrote  us  during 
the  winter. 

But  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  a  camp  is  the  fact  that 
the  girls  get  to  know  one  another  there.  It  is  impossible  to  realize 
what  those  two  weeks,  spent  in  the  companionship  of  other  girls, 
mean  to  some  of  the  children,  to  whom  a  railway  train,  or  even 
a  passing  Ford  is  a  novelty.  Last  summer  one  of  the  children 
said  to  me,  "I  guess  you  passed  my  cousin's  house  when  you  came 
to  fetch  me,  'cause  I  had  a  letter  from  her,  an'  she  said  her  little 
sister  saw  a  girl  passin'  in  an  automobile  last  week,  an'  the  girl 
waved  to  her,  an'  she's  been  talkin'  about  it  ever  since."  To  such 
Children,  camp  is,  without  exaggeration,  the  door  to  a  new  life. 
When  they  go  home,  they  think  of  their  new  friends  night  and 
day,  and  all  through  the  winter  write  us,  "I  wish  I  was  at 
camp — I  can't  wait  to  go  back  to  camp,"  and  they  carry  on  a  very 
lively  correspondence  with  the  counsellors,  and  with  one  another, 
which  helps  to  make  the  snow-bound  winters  less  lonely. 

The  idea  of  cooperative  teams,  even  of  playing 
A  Little  Leaven  games,  was  something  entirely  new  to  many  of 

the  children  also.  At  first,  at  camp,  the  recrea- 
tion hours  were  the  most  difficult  of  the  day,  for  it  seemed  as  if 
the  children  did  not  know  what  play  was.  But  little  by  little 
they  became  interested,  then  enthusiastic,  and  began  to  organize 
games,  and  even  charades  and  camp-fire  "stunts"  themselves. 
When  they  went  home  they  often  taught  their  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, or  the  children  at  school,  to  play  with  them,  so  that  a  little 
leaven  in  the  line  of  recreation  went  a  long  way.  The  "singing 
games"  were  especially  popular,  and  in  many  of  the  little  schools, 
where  but  one  child  perhaps,  has  been  to  camp,  all  the  children 
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play  them  now  at  recess.  They  get  from  all  this  at  camp  some- 
thing they  could  not  get  in  any  other  way.  With  that  as  a 
background,  and  the  intimacy  a  camp  captain  would  have  with 
the  girls,  almost  anything  could  be  done  through  correspondence 
through  the  months  when  the  girls  are  separated. 

Following  the  suggestion  of  the  "Lone  Guides"  we  are  try- 
ing the  experiment  of  correspondence  this  winter,  in  a  monthly 
"Camp  News."  All  the  girls  write  to  it,  and  three  of  the 
classes,  Home-nursing,  Food-values,  and  Current  Events,  are 
being  carried  on  in  it.  The  girls  have  been  very  enthusiastic 
about  it,  and  to  many  of  them,  the  coming  of  the  "News"  is  the 
event  of  the  month.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  but  a  step 
farther  to  enlarge  some  such  correspondence  system  into  much 
of  the  regular  work  of  a  Girl  Scout  troop. 

The  camp,  also,  seems  to  take  a  real  place  in  the  community. 
The  doctor's  examination  of  the  children  inevitably  opens  up 
quite  a  field  for  medical  social  work.  So  far  we  have  been  able 
to  follow  up  only  a  few  of  the  many  cases  that  needed  attention, 
most  of  them  cases  where  bad  tonsils  or  teeth  were  dragging 
down  the  child's  health.  The  district  and  school  nurses  were 
very  glad  to  cooperate  in  this  work,  and  especially  in  teaching 
some  of  the  classes  at  camp.  The  nurses  say  that  where  their 
cases  are  in  families  where  one  of  the  children,  or  even  a  neighbor 
child,  has  seen  them  at  camp,  the  difficulty  of  winning  the 
patient's  confidence  is  eliminated,  and  their  work  made  much 
easier. 

Imaginative  Rural  Recreation 

VI 
RURAL    COMMUNITY    ORGANIZATION    THROUGH    DRAMA 

CONSTANCE  D'ARCY  MACKAY 
Community  Service  (Incorporated) 

We  have  seen  in  previous  articles  how  widespread  the  need 
for  rural  imaginative  recreation  is,  and  how  well  this  need  is 
being  met.  Out  of  the  sum  total  of  effort,  North,  South,  East, 
West,  a  definite  knowledge  of  procedure  is  being  established;  for 
organization  through  drama,  whether  in  city  or  in  country,  must 
have  a  sound  technique  behind  it.  "And  technique,"  says  one  of 
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the  greatest  of  our  modern  artists,  "is  only  another  name  for  the 
best  way  of  doing  things." 

There  is  a  way  in  which  rural  imaginative  recreation  can  be 
made  permanent;  a  way  in  which  the  utmost  can  be  wrung  from 
a  rural  pageant ;  a  way  in  which  an  outdoor  rural  theatre  or  a 
community  theatre  can  be  easily  and  thoroughly  organized ;  a 
way  in  which  value  and  impulse  can  be  added  to  rural  enter- 
tainments. The  result  of  this  country-wide  experimentation  can 
be  reduced  to  a  formula  that  will  be  practical  for  anyone  who 
wishes  to  help  in  developing  the  art-resources  of  a  given  com- 
munity. The  final  trio  in  this  series  of  articles  will  be  an  effort 
to  put  this  accumulated  knowledge  into  practical  working  form. 

It  would  seem  to  be  wisest  to  deal  with  the 
The  Pageant  rural  pageant  first,  because  pageantry  is  the  one 

form  of  dramatic  art  which  involves  the  whole 
community.  The  individual  pageant  itself  cannot  be  made  per- 
manent; but  it  can  become  the  basis  of  permanent  effort.  It  is  a 
discoverer  of  community  talent,  an  explorer  of  the  unguessed 
resources  of  community  life.  In  several  notable  instances  com- 
munity theatres  and  outdoor  rural  theatres  have  sprung  from  the 
dramatic  interest  developed  through  pageantry;  community  orches- 
tra and  chorus  have  been  made  permanent;  the  pageant  ground 
has  suggested  the  feasibility  of  outdoor  folk-dancing  and  folk- 
games. 

At  present,  throughout  the  whole  counry,  here  is  a  danger 
of  over-pageantizing,  of  making  the  pageant  monotonous  through 
having  one  pageant  follow  too  fast  on  the  heels  of  another.  Yet, 
apart  from  this  it  must  be  conceded  that  as  a  starting  point  for 
community  effort  the  pageant  has  few  equals.  It  is  a  focusing 
point  which  draws  a  whole  town  together:  it  brings  out  the 
talents  of  country  people  who  would  be  shy  about  appearing  alone, 
but  who  can  easily  be  put  into  group  work. 

The  rural  pageant  should  never  be  clapped  together  in  a 
hasty  manner.  It  should  represent  real  growth,  and  not  be  a  slip- 
shod, ill-managed  affair.  It  should  be  soundly  organized  by  means 
of  a  card  catalogue  system.  After  the  pageant  is  over  this  cata- 
logue will  represent  the  complete  schedule  of  the  talents  of  the 
community. 

The  outcome  of  the  successful  rural  pageant  should  be  the 
permanent  establishment  of  the  following: 

A  Rural  Community  Orchestra 
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A  Rural  Community  Chorus 

A  Permanent  Outdoor  Theatre 

A  Rural  Indoor  Community  Theatre     (Indoor) 

Folk  Dancing 

The  Fuller  Development  of  the  Boy  Scout  and  Girl  Scout 
Movement 

The  community  chorus  is  discussed  at  length  in  a  practical 
and  expert  hand  book,  Community  Music,  published  by  Com- 
munity Service,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  price,  fifty 
cents,  so  there  is  no  need  to  go  further  into  the  subject  here. 
There  are  likewise  available  books  on  the  technique  of  folk  dancing 
and  folk  games,  so  this  subject  need  not  be  discussed  in  the 
following  pages. 

The  thorough  organization  of  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  is 
covered  by  the  following  volumes :  The  Boy  Scouts'  Hand  Book, 
price,  $.50,  and  The  Scout  Masters'  Hand  Book,  price,  $1.50,  both 
published  by  The  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.  Scouting  for  Girls,  price  $.75,  is  published 
by  The  Girl  Scouts,  Inc.,  189  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

As  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  usually  play  an  important 
part  in  the  Indian  scenes  of  rural  pageants,  both  by  reason  of 
their  outdoor  proclivities,  and  their  costumes  which  can  so  easily 
be  remodelled  into  Indian  dress  by  basted  fringe  and  insignia, 
it  is  evident  that  a  pageant  is  an  excellent  starting  point  for  either 
establishing  a  group,  or  adding  new  members  to  a  group  already 
formed.  Credits  are  given  by  both  these  organizations  for  work 
done  in  pageantry. 

Since  community  chorus  and  orchestra,  as  well  as  folk  danc- 
ing and  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  have  their  "guide  books"  al- 
ready prepared,  the  field  covered  by  the  present  article  will  be 
purely  that  of  rural  dramatic  organization,  as  there  is  little  prac- 
tical material  available  along  this  line.  The  pageant,  the  outdoor 
play,  and  their  natural  result — the  permanent  outdoor  theatre — will 
first  be  discussed ;  and  later  the  technique  of  establishing  and  equip- 
ping a  rural  (indoor)  community  theatre. 

As  has  been  said  in  a  previous  article,  to  rural  districts  into 
which  the  finest  art  of  the  theatre  never  penetrates,  the  pageant 
is  a  special  boon  and  in  some  ways  the  country  sees  the  finest 
flowering  of  this  community  art.  Quite  aside  from  its  aesthetic 
aspects  and  its  aspects  of  community  solidarity,  the  pageant,  if 
properly  managed,  is  an  excellent  means  of  raising  funds  for  com- 
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munity  enterprise.     The  surplus  money  of  a  pageant  should  al- 
ways be  put  toward  establishing  a  permanent  outdoor  theatre. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  art  it  is  amazing  what  salient,  pic- 
turesque and  ingenious  things  have  been  accomplished  by  the  coun- 
try districts  in  the  development  of  pageantry,  and  accomplished 
for  an  outlay  so  small  that  it  seems  almost  incredible.  Most  of 
these  pageants  have  been  intimately  related  to  the  soil  from  which 
they  sprang,  perhaps  because  so  many  of  the  costumes  and  prop- 
erties used  in  them  have  been  real.  Attics  and  trunks  have  been 
ransacked;  strange  coats  and  dresses  and  bits  of  finery  have  been 
brought  to  light;  quaint  looms  and  spinning  wheels  and  cradles 
have  appeared  as  if  by  magic;  time-worn  saddles  and  lumbering 
stage  coaches  have  been  taken  from  rural  barns;  old  pewter  and 
iron  cooking  utensils  have  been  unearthed  from  unexpected  places. 
The  things  of  the  past  have  been  made  to  live  again,  used  by  the 
people  of  the  present,  and  this  has  given  to  rural  pageants  a  fine 
authenticity  that  city  pageants  are  apt  to  lack. 

When  modern  scenes  are  given  in  a  rural  pageant  often  hints 
that  will  be  of  use  to  the  community  are  slipped  in.  Sidelights  are 
thrown  on  various  problems — how  to  keep  the  young  people  on 
the  farms;  or  how  to  use  community  cooperation  for  community 
betterment,  or  the  marketing  of  produce ;  how  to  make  new  methods 
replace  old  methods.  Thus  the  pageant  is  distinctly  related  to  the 
life  of  the  community.  The  community  chorus  sings  the  pageant 
songs;  the  community  orchestra  plays  the  pageant  music:  the 
people  of  the  community  are  the  pageant  actors,  and  the  youth  of 
the  community  is  represented  in  the  pageant  dances. 

Pageantry  is  the  drama  of  numbers,  and  therefore  one  hundred 
and  fifty  people,  men,  women  and  children,  is  the  very  smallest  cast 
of  characters  with  which  a  pageant  can  be  acted.  From  this  cast 
the  rural  pageant  may  run  all  the  way  to  a  cast  of  three  hundred 
or  five  hundred  or  more,  according  to  the  district. 

Assuming  that  the  community  exercises  the  ut- 
The  Expense  most  economy,  then  three  hundred  dollars  in 

cash  will  be  enough  to  start  the  very  small  pag- 
eant, provided  the  costumes  and  properties  are  garnered  in  the  man- 
ner later  described,  and  provided  also  that  people  give  their  serv- 
ices. This  is  the  smallest  sum,  in  all  probability,  which  can  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  connection  with  a  small  rural  pageant.  A 
much  better  pageant  can  be  given  with  five  hundred  dollars  as 
a  starting  point.  From  one  thousand  to  five  thousand  dollars  is 
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the  sum  needed  for  staging  a  large  rural  pageant.  This  includes 
the  services  of  an  artist-director,  the  building  of  a  grand  stand,  the 
hiring  of  special  costumes  and  other  necessary  expenses. 

Many  rural  communities  making  out  a  pageant  budget  have 
realized  they  could  triple  the  money  expended  on  their  pageant 
by  what  is  taken  in  for  seats,  and  have  realized  as  much  as  six  or 
seven  thousand  dollars  from  their  pageant  production. 

It  is  ideal  if  any  rural  community  can  afford  to  have  an  expert 
director  who  will  write  the  book  of  the  pageant,  and  later  stage 
it.  This  means  that  a  thoroughly  satisfying  piece  of  work  will 
be  done;  but  if  such  a  pageant  director  cannot  be  afforded,  and 
if  local  talent  must  be  used  instead,  some  very  good  effects  can 
be  obtained  through  ingenuity  and  foresight. 

If  one  village  lacks  sufficient  funds,  or  sufficient  people  for 
a  pageant  of  local  history,  then  a  string  of  villages  can  combine, 
each  village  producing  an  episode  in  the  pageant,  and  being  re- 
sponsible for  its  cast,  its  costumes,  and  general  fitness.  Or  the 
history  of  a  certain  locality  can  be  given,  such  as  a  history  of  Con- 
necticut Valley,  the  Saco  Valley  or  of  Pembina  County  in  which 
the  life  of  a  whole  section  is  developed.  Villages  that  are  not  fi- 
nancially able  to  engage  a  pageant-artist  to  write  and  direct  their 
pageant  may  be  able  to  secure  a  beginner  in  pageantry  to  do  so, 
and  a  young  teacher  of  dancing  to  work  with  this  pageant  director. 
Information  regarding  where  to  secure  their  services  may  be  had 
from  the  nearest  agricultural  college. 

The  selection  of  the  pageant  site  is  of  the  utmost 
The  Pageant  Site  importance.  It  must  be  beautiful  to  look  upon, 
easily  reached,  and  have  adequate  and  comfort- 
able seating  arrangements.  If  the  locality  giving  the  pageant  hap- 
pens to  be  one  which  possesses  summer  visitors  then  the  rural  pag- 
eant should  be  given  in  the  height  of  the  summer,  so  as  to  attract 
this  added  audience.  If  a  grand-stand  cannot  be  afforded,  try 
seating  the  audience  on  a  hillside,  using  the  level  ground  opposite 
as  a  pageant  stage.  It  has  sometimes  been  possible  to  utilize  the 
bleachers  of  a  baseball  ground  by  remodelling  the  ground  for 
the  occasion  by  the  artificial  placing  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

A  pageant  ground  that  is  acceptable  in  all  other  ways  save 
that  of  having  a  foliage-background  can  have  foliage-screens  made 
for  it.  Chicken  wire  can  be  stretched  between  high  green  posts, 
and  into  this  wire  foliage  can  be  woven.  Against  these  foliage- 
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screens  pine  trees   can  be  placed.     This   specially   created  back- 
ground must  be  made  to  look  as  natural  as  possible. 

For  making  costumes  other  than  those  borrowed 

*^  from  attics  the  simplest  materials  can  be  used, 

such  as  cheese  cloth,  cotton  crepe,  cotton  poplin, 

Canton  flannel,  silkolene,  cheap  cretonne,  khaki  and  burlap.     Old 

and   faded  lengths  of  material  can  have  the  color  boiled  out  of 

them,  and  be  re-dyed. 

A  costume  committee  should  go  from  village  to  village,  and 
make  lists  of  what  can  be  had  in  costumes  already  available.  In- 
dian costumes  may  be  borrowed  from  Red  Men,  Daughters  of 
Pocahontas  and  Camp  Fire  Girls.  Dark-colored  gymnasium  bloom- 
ers, with  loose  white  blouses,  black  coats  and  tall  hats  can  form 
the  basis  of  young  men's  Puritan  or  Pilgrim  costumes.  Boy 
Scout  suits  to  which  tan-colored  fringe  has  been  basted  can  be 
transformed  into  trappers'  suits,  with  touches  of  fur.  A  simple 
waist  and  panniers  of  inexpensive  flowered  cretonne  can  be  worn 
over  a  flounced  white  summer  petticoat,  making  a  charming  eight- 
eenth century  costume.  Red  Men  tents  can  make  tepees;  log 
cabins  can  be  made  of  painted  compo  board  on  wooden  frames. 
A  wagon  with  a  canvas  top  can  easily  be  transformed  into  a 
prairie  schooner.  Veteran  suits  can  be  borrowed  for  Civil  War 
Scenes.  Poke  bonnets,  hoop  skirt  dresses,  India  shawls  and  cameos 
can  be  resurrected  for  women's  costumes  of  the  days  of  1860. 
Quilts  can  be  secured  for  quilting  bees.  Men's  old-fashioned 
beaver  hats  and  satin  stocks  can  often  be  found  intact.  White 
cotton  batting  basted  to  white  muslin  skullcaps  makes  excellent 
eighteenth  century  wigs.  Queer  old  chests,  carpet  bags  and  hat 
boxes  are  an  aid  in  building  atmosphere.  Tabitha  arriving  in  an 
old  chaise,  with  carpet  bag  and  big  flowered  hat  box — these  are 
the  touches  that  give  reality  and  quaintness  to  a  country  pageant. 

The  committee  for  a  country  pageant  should  consist  of  the 
following: 

Chairman  of  the  Pageant  Committee 

Pageant  Secretary,  who  answers  all  inquiries  and  letters,  and 
attends  to  all  correspondence 

The  Pageant  Treasurer,  who  takes  charge  of  all  pageant  funds 
and  their  disbursements 

The  Pageant  Director:  A  trained  expert,  if  possible;  or  some 
college  student  with  a  decided  gift  for  pageantry.  Sometimes  a 
professor  from  the  English  Department  of  the  nearest  Agricultural 
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College  will  write  the  pageant,  and  a  Professor  of  Elocution  or 
Drama  may  coach  it. 

The  Pageant  Dancer,  who  will  have  charge  of  the  pageant 
dances,  and  is  often  the  Physical  Instructor  of  some  local  high  school 
or  agricultural  college.  If  dances  absolutely  cannot  be  had,  then 
novel  marching  and  group-efforts  must  take  their  place.  Usually 
the  old  contra  dances  can  be  introduced  into  some  scene. 

The  Musical  Director,  who  has  charge  of  all  music  incidental 
to  the  pageant,  and  is  usually  the  leading  musician  of  the  com- 
munity. His  work  is  to  train  community  orchestra  and  chorus; 
to  see  that  both  of  these  are  adequately  organized;  and  to  order 
the  pageant  music  far  enough  in  advance  so  that  there  will  be  no 
hitches  at  the  final  moment. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Art  Committee,  who  has  charge  of  the 
pageant  costumes  and  should  be  capable  of  working  out  a  defi- 
nate  and  beautiful  color  scheme  or  color  chart  for  the  whole  pageant. 
A  local  art  teacher  usually  makes  an  excellent  chairman  for  this. 
Under  this  heading  also  comes  the  selecting  of  designs  for  pageant 
posters,  folders  and  book  covers. 

Chairman  of  the  Pageant  Grounds.  This  Chairman,  in  con- 
sultation with  others,  looks  over  all  available  pageant  sites  and 
reports  on  them  to  the  Pageant  Director.  Later,  in  accord  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Pageant  Director,  he  selects  the  site,  and  into 
his  hands  fall  all  arrangments  about  the  seats,  dressing  room  tents, 
ice  water  for  participants,  sanitation,  parking  of  automobiles  and 
vehicles. 

Chairman  of  Printing.  This  Chairman  sees  to  the  printing  of 
the  book  or  programme  of  the  pageant,  which  sells  for  a  stipulated 
sum.  He  also  sees  that  all  local  papers  have  advance  pageant  ar- 
ticles so  that  people  for  miles  around  will  be  interested  in  coming 
to  the  pageant. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Casting  Committee.  This  Chairman  in 
consultation  with  the  Pageant  Director  and  the  Director  of  Dances 
selects  the  people  best  suited  for  the  various  parts. 

'  Pageant  programmes  may  sell  for  ten  cents  to  twenty-five 
cents;  pageant  books  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents.  Pageant 
seats  should  cost  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar,  according  to  the 
pocketbooks  of  the  community  in  which  the  pageant  is  given.  It 
is  manifestly  better  to  have  a  large  and  enthusiastic  attendance  at 
fifty  cents  than  a  sparse  attendance  at  one  dollar. 

All  expenses  must  be  tabulated  in  regard  to  the  seating  cap- 
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acity  of  the  place  selected  for  the  pageant.  Usually  a  pageant,  to 
be  a  financial  success,  should  be  given  on  three  consecutive  after- 
noons, one  of  these  afternoons  being  a  Saturday.  All  folders  and 
advertising  matter  should  state  alternate  dates  in  case  of  rain. 

Certain  volumes  will  be  found  useful  in  organizing  a  rural 
pageant  and  these  books  should  form  the  nucleus  of  a  dramatic 
library  for  the  community.  Among  these  books  are — 

Community  Drama,  by  Mary  Porter  Beegle  and  Jack  Randall 
Crawford.  This  volume  tells  how  to  go  about  staging  the 
dances  of  a  pageant;  it  gives  beautiful  pictures  of  sym- 
bolic costumes  that  can  easily  be  copied ;  and  it  also  gives 
an  interesting  history  of  the  development.  Published  by 
the  Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
Price,  $2 

Costumes  and  Scenery  for  Amateurs,  by  C.  D.  Mackay.  This 
gives  all  the  costumes  of  American  history  from  earliest 
days  to  the  present,  in  connection  with  Butterick  patterns 
for  making  them.  Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  19 
West  Forty- fourth  Street,  New  York  City.  Price,  $2.00 
A  List  of  Pageants  and  Pageant  Material,  with  directions  for 
organizing  and  writing,  can  be  had  in  mimeographed  form 
from  Community  Service,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Price  10  cents 

In  many  local  libraries  the  following  books  can  be  found,  and 
all  of  them  are  immensely  useful  for  suggesting  authentic  cos- 
tumes and  properties. 

Godey's  Ladies'  Book  (Civil  War  period) 

Harper's  Bazaar  (Civil  War  period) 

Eggleston's  Illustrated  History  of  the  United  States 

Montgomery's  History  of  the  United  States 

Illustrated  Story  of  Pocahontas,  by  E.  Boyd  Smith,     i 

alier  Costumes  and  Southern  Indian  Costumes) 
Two  Centuries  of  Costume  in  America,  by  Alice  Morse  Earle. 
If  the  rural  pageant  is  to  be  locally  written,  then  each  episode 
may  be  given  to  some  one  person  to  write,  or  the  whole  pageant 
may  be  written  by  one  person.     In  any  case,  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  make  an  outline  of  the  whole  pageant,  enumerating  its  var- 
ious scenes,  or  episodes,  as  they  are  called  in  pageant  parlance. 

The  dialogue  of  the  pageant  should  be  drawn  from  the  hi>- 
legends;  old  diaries;  time-yellowed  letters,  and  the  like, 
tories  of  town  meetings ;  town  documents ;  vital  statistics ;  ancient 
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There  are  so  many  pageant  texts  published  nowadays  that  they 
can  easily  be  studied,  and  the  entire  pageant  constructed  after  an 
idea  of  sequence  of  dialogue  has  been  attained. 

It  will  be  of  great  help  in  preparing  the  general  pageant  outline 
if  the  pageant  author  will  ask  himself  or  herself  the  following 
questions : 

What  tribe  of  Indians  roamed  the  land  we  live  in  before  the 
white  man  came  there  ?  Let  your  first  scene  be  an  Indian  wedding  ; 
or  an  Indian  legend  acted  in  pantomime. 

iWho  was  the  first  white  man  that  came  to  trade  with,  con- 
vert, or  conquer  the  Indians? 

What  and  when  was  the  first  white  settlement? 

Was  there  an  Indian  uprising,  and  were  people  taken  captive? 

What  was  the  first  war  in  your  township?  Was  it  an  Indian 
war,  a  colonial  war,  or  the  Civil  War?  What  part  did  your  town- 
ship play  in  the  War  of  1812,  or  in  the  Mexican  War?  Have  some 
scenes  descriptive  of  these  wars.  If  the  town  is  very  new,  then 
have  the  men  leaving  for  the  Spanish  War. 

What  domestic  scenes  could  be  pictured?  Had  your  town 
an  old  singing  society?  Had  it  quilting  bees?  In  the  days  of 
spinning  wheels  did  it  have  spinning  wheel  bees  with  half  a  dozen 
spinning  wheels  taken  outdoors  in  the  sunlight? 

When  was  the  first  school  established?  Can  you  reproduce 
it,  with  the  children  and  teacher  in  quaint  costumes? 

Are  there  records  of  an  old-time  town  meeting? 

What  was  your  first  country  fair?  Can  you  reproduce  an 
amusing  country  fair  scene? 

When  was  your  state  admitted  to  the  Union?  Do  you  want 
to  picture  this?  You  can  have  America  and  the  other  states  on 
horseback  welcoming  your  state  into  their  midst. 

What  famous  person  was  born  in  your  town?  Can  you  give 
a  characteristic  episode  from  his  or  her  life? 

What  famous  person  visited  your  village?  Can  you  give  a 
picture  of  the  welcome  he  or  she  received? 

What  is  your  district  famous  for  today?  Can  you  picture 
your  farming,  or  shipping  or  manufacturing  by  symbolic  figures? 
The  Farm  Spirit  in  pumpkin  yellow,  with  little  attendants  in  fruit 
and  flower  costumes ;  the  Spirit  of  the  Woods  attended  by  gnomes 
and  sprites ;  these  are  the  features  which  make  pageant  dances  fas- 
cinating. If  you  are  in  a  prairie  region  you  can  have  dances  of 
feathery  prairie  grass  as  well  as  dances  of  grain.  The  discovery  of 
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a  mine  or  water  power ;  the  establishment  of  a  mill ;  the  beginnings 
of  a  ranch — all  can  be  dramatized. 

The  rural  pageant  must  be  accurate;  it  must  also  have  a 
feeling  of  the  earth  in  it — of  the  unending  mystery  of  earth's  forces 
and  of  the  dignity  of  labor.  Deeper  than  all  this,  the  rural  pageant 
should  give  people  pride  in  farming,  in  the  work  of  their  hands.  It 
should  reiterate  that  the  farm  is  the  basis  of  the  great  pyramid  of 
living;  without  the  farm  man  himself  could  not  exist;  science  and 
art  and  invention  would  vanish  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  As 
Olive  Til  ford  Dargan  has  recently  said. 

"The  planet's  rather  pleasant,  alluring  in  its  way; 
But  let  the  ploughs  be  idle,  and  none  of  us  can  stay. 
Here's  where  there  is  no  doubting — no  ghosts  uncertain  walk 
A-traveling  with  the  plough-beam,  beneath  the  sailing  hawk, 
Cutting  the  furrow  deep  and  true  where  Destiny  will  walk." 
As  has  already  been  suggested  there  are  modern  scenes  deal- 
ing with  actual  farm  problems.    Sometimes  these  problems  are  made 
into  realistic  episodes  acted  by  farmers  and  their  families  in  mod- 
ern dress,  as  in  several  New  England  pageants.    Again,  as  in  sev- 
eral rural  western  pageants,  symbolic  figures  appear,  such  as  New 
Methods,  Old  Methods,  Small  Town  Interests,    Rural    Interests, 
Progress,  and  the  like.     Symbolism  should  not  be  used  too  freely; 
but  there  are  times  when  only  symbolism  will  convey  the  meaning. 
For  instance,  the  devastation  of  crops  by  locusts  and  the  conse- 
quences may  not  be  dramatic  if  merely  talked  about  by  pageant 
characters.    It  must  be  seen  in  action.    But  how? 

In  a  (Western  pageant  all  living  green  things  were  repre- 
sented by  dancers  in  floating  green  (cheesecloth)  draperies.  These 
danced  swaying  in  the  summer  breeze.  Presently,  with  a  hum 
on  the  drums  of  the  orchestra,  came  a  swarm  of  locusts,  winged 
and  swift,  represented  by  dozens  of  children.  These  drove  out 
the  green-clad  dancers.  What  could  better  typify  the  coming  of 
the  locusts  ? 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  costuming  of  symbolic 
characters.  The  colors  must  coincide  with  the  mood  that  is  to 
be  created  for  the  audience.  Failure  should  be  in  robes  of  black 
and  gray,  with  an  ashen  gray  veil  over  her  face.  Success  should 
be  in  robes  of  soft-shot-silk  or  chiffon  in  which  orange  gold  and 
flame-tossed  scarlet  should  mingle.  Hope  should  be  in  robes 
of  faint  luminous  green  representing  the  eternal  power  of  Earth 
to  renew.  In  a  rural  Southern  district  where  the  historic  pages 
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of  the  pageant  ran  back  to  Cavalier  days  a  hunting  scene  was 
staged,  with  fan-fare  of  horns,  and  its  participants  in  russet  and 
garnet  and  beautiful  hunters'  green — that  color  of  romance  that  has 
brought  glamor  with  it  down  the  ages  from  the  days  of  Robin 
Hood. 

The  pageant  must  be  deeply  and  genuinely  poetic;  it  must 
bring  pictures  of  lasting  beauty  to  the  community;  it  must  appeal 
to  the  inner  eye.  That  is  why  poor  work  in  a  pageant  simply  can. 
not  be  tolerated;  that  is  why  a  standard  must  be  maintained.  To 
put  real  beauty  before  the  eyes  of  an  audience  is  to  fill  many  a 
mental  treasury  with  the  "stuff  of  dreams" — a  stuff  all  too  much 
needed  in  this  material  and  prosaic  world. 

Rehearsals  will  occupy  at  least  a  month;  they  may  take  place 
out  of  doors  in  fine  weather.  In  rainy  weather  a  town  hall  of  ample 
dimensions  should  be  used.  The  dancers  will  at  first  be  taught 
in  this  hall.  After  steps  and  formation  are  learned,  they  will  be 
taken  out  of  doors. 

All  specially  made  pageant  costumes  and  specially  made  prop- 
erties must  be  saved;  they  form  a  nucleus  of  material  for  the 
community  theatre  or  the  outdoor  theatre.  They  should  be  care- 
fully packed  away  and  labelled  until  they  are  again  needed.  And 
just  here  it  may  be  well  to  sound  a  tocsin  of  warning;  it  is  al- 
most fatal  to  try  to  give  another  pageant  on  top  of  the  one  that 
has  just  been  produced;  a  smaller  pageant  takes  away  from  the 
dignity  and  beauty  of  the  larger  pageant.  It  is  an  anti-climax. 
If  something  else  is  desired  along  the  door  of 

The  Outdoor  ,,  .  .  ... 

pj  outdoor  dramatics,  then  follow  a  pageant  with 

an  outdoor  play.  This  brings  a  totally  different 
form  of  technique  before  the  public,  and  freshens  interest. 
Amongst  the  outdoor  plays  one  may  mention  Pandora,  Hiawatha, 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  Mid-Summer  Night's  Dream,  the  shepherd 
scenes  from  A  Winter's  Tale,  The  Piper,  Robin  Hood  and  Jeanne 
a"  Arc.  All  of  these  plays  have  already  been  successfully  produced 
in  rural  districts. 

Each  of  these  plays  has  something  which  particularly  recom- 
mends it  to  a  rural  community.  It  is  easy  to  costume  Pandora  by 
utilising  the  symbolic  costumes  which  have  already  been  used  in  the 
historical  pageant,  and  which  are  Greek  in  outline.  To  these  some 
new  costumes  can  be  added,  keeping  a  suitable  color  scheme  in  view. 

Hiawatha  is  a  play  particularly  adapted  to  Boy  Scouts  and 
Girl  Scouts.  The  Indian  dances  are  especially  interesting.  Care 
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should  be  taken  to  have  them  authentic.  The  Indian  music  gives 
fine  opportunities  for  the  Community  Orchestra;  the  community 
chorus  will  be  enthusiastic  about  Taylor- Coleridge's  cantata  Hia- 
watha which  can  be  used  with  the  play.  If  desired,  symbolic 
dances  can  be  introduced;  large  groups  of  rural  children  can  ap- 
pear as  fireflies.  Other  nature  forces  can  also  be  typified.  Play, 
dances  and  music  can  combine  to  make  a  production  of  real  ar- 
tistic merit. 

In  a  mountainous  rural  district  Rip  Van  Winkle  is  particularly 
appropriate.  There  is  an  indoor  version  which  can  readily  be 
acted  out  of  doors  by  making  a  few  cuts  and  changes.  By  staging 
this  classic  out  of  doors  it  is  possible  to  introduce  old  Dutch  folk 
dances.  The  costumes  are  very  simple;  those  for  the  women  and 
children  can  be  fashioned  of  inexpensive  materials,  and  yet  be 
as  colorful  as  a  garden  of  tulips.  Pilgrim  or  Puritan  costumes  left 
over  from  the  pageant  can  be  re-adapted  with  touches  of  vivid 
color  for  the  Dutch  burghers. 

A  production  of  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  requires  skilled 
direction.  Here  again  all  Greek  and  symbolic  costumes  will  be 
drawn  upon.  Troupes  of  children  can  be  used  for  the  fairies  in 
the  fairy  revels.  The  community  chorus  and  orchestra  will  of 
course  give  Mvendelssohn's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  music  in 
connection  with  the  play. 

The  shepherd  scenes  from  A  Winters'  Tale  give  excellent  op- 
portunities for  lovely  shepherd  dances.  Here  the  Suite  of  Old 
English  Dances  by  Edward  German  is  frequently  used.  This  is 
a  production  which  can  be  very  quickly  worked  up;  its  air  of 
rustic  simplicity  is  not  difficult  to  compass. 

DeKoven's  enchanting  music  can  be  used  for  Robin  Hood; 
Frederick  Converse's  Jeanne  D'  Arc  music  for  Jeanne  D'  Arc; 
and  music  for  The  Piper  can  be  chosen  by  the  committee.  These 
three  plays  are  not  so  difficult  to  costume  as  might  be  supposed. 
Peasant  dresses  for  the  women  and  tunics  for  the  men  are  easily 
fashioned,  copied  from  illustrations  in  the  local  libraries. 

The  production  of  the  pageant  and  the  outdoor 

play  leads  by  natural  lo^cal  stePs  to  the  es~ 
tablishment  of  an  outdoor  theatre.     Indeed,  in 

some  cases,  such  as  that  of  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire,  the 
outdoor  stage  is  built  in  anticipation  of  the  pageant.  That  of 
Peterborough  consists  of  a  square  of  level  ground,  with  pines  en- 
closing it  on  three  sides,  much  as  the  side  walls  enclose  the  stage 
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of  a  theatre.  Behind  the  pines  looms  Mt.  Monadnock  as  back- 
ground. The  tier  of  wooden  seats,  accommodating  a  thousand 
spectators,  rise  steeply  on  an  opposite  hillside. 

It  is  argued  that  as  a  grandstand  will  probably  have  to  be 
built  for  a  pageant,  why  not  build  it  as  a  permanent  thing,  and 
choose  an  outdoor  stage  that  will  be  an  outdoor  stage  for  many 
years  to  come? 

Another  stage  in  Peterborough — that  of  the  Outdoor  Players 
— has  been  left  as  woodsy  and  rustic  as  when  Nature  first  de- 
signed it.  The  stones  and  boulders  of  the  hillside  have  been  left 
standing,  as  well  as  the  trees  and  wildflowers.  Between  this  stage 
and  the  audience  runs  a  narrow  mountain  brook,  foaming  over 
its  pebbles.  On  the  opposite  hillside  there  are  seats  of  concrete. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  a  mountainous  rural  district  it  is 
possible  to  make  fine  use  of  the  steeply  sloping  ground. 

Still  another  rustic  New  Hampshire  outdoor  theatre  is  that  of 
Meriden,  the  famous  bird  sanctuary.  Here  a  dark  green  wooden 
platform  is  used  for  the  floor  of  the  stage,  so  that  it  will  be  level 
for  dancing.  Yet  this  platform  is  so  cunningly  surrounded  with 
vines  and  fallen  logs  that  it  seems  a  part  of  the  natural  scenery; 
this  rustic  theatre  is  open  on  all  sides  to  the  sky;  it  is  essentially 
a  thing  of  the  woods. 

The  outdoor  stage  of  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  is  another 
stage  that  is  bounded  by  a  stream.  This  stage  is  flat  and  grassy — 
as  befits  a  prairie  state.  It  is  landscaped  with  a  few  trees  across 
the  background  and  at  the  sides.  The  bleachers  form  the  audi- 
torium. 

The  Terrace  Theatre  of  Yankton,  South  Dakota,  has  a  square 
grassy  stage,  with  a  background  and  side  walls  of  concrete,  so 
constructed  that  doorways  in  the  walls  give  excellent  and  varied 
entrances.  Vines  cover  these  concrete  walls  and  trees  shade 
them.  The  fact  that  this  theatre  is  on  a  terrace  gives  opportunity 
for  a  raised  stage. 

There  are  many  outdoor  Greek  theatres  in  coun- 

trv  Places'  as  wel1  as  garden  theatres,  but  the 
most  satisfactory  rural  outdoor  theatres  are 
those  which  are  in  harmony  with  their  surroundings,  such  as  the 
examples  already  given  here.  Only  Greek  and  Roman  and  sym- 
bolic plays  can  be  given  in  the  Greek  theatre,  while  only  certain 
romantic  plays  can  be  given  a  formal  garden  theatre  where  clipped 
hedges  and  primly  cut  trees  are  part  of  the  equipment.  But  a 
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natural  outdoor  theatre,  with  grass  and  trees,  is  appropriate  for 
any  type  of  play,  and  it  is  far  and  away  the  least  expensive.  When 
one  considers  the  advantages  of  such  a  theatre  it  seems  incredible 
that  any  rural  district  should  consent  to  be  without  one. 

The  choice  of  such  a  stage  must  be  very  carefully  made,  in 
regard  to  natural  beauty,  accessibility  and  acoustic  properties.  The 
advice  of  experts  should  be  sought  before  the  site  is  permanently 
decided  upon.  It  is  imperative  that  there  should  be  a  level  grassy 
space  for  dancing,  and  it  is  also  imperative  that  there  should  be 
enough  screened  background  to  hide  the  actors.  If  the  theatre  is 
a  permanent  thing,  trees  can  be  set  out  for  the  stage  background 
and  wings.  But  as  trees  take  some  time  to  grow,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  aforementioned  green  posts  and  chicken  wire  be  used — 
only,  when  the  theatre  is  permanent,  actual  vines  such  as  ivy, 
Virginia  creeper  or  wild  cucumber  be  planted  to  cover  the  wire. 
Really  dense  screens  will  be  the  result,  and  these  can  be  placed 
so  as  to  give  a  charming  effect.  When  the  trees  are  grown  these 
screens  can  be  removed.  As  a  rule  it  is  wisest  to  place  these  screens 
back  of  the  trees  which  have  been  planted. 

Nothing  lends  greater  enchantment  than  a  beautiful  back- 
ground; yet  enthusiasts  should  be  warned  against  having  a  great 
vista  as  background  for  plays  or  pageants.  A  solid  green  back- 
ground is  better;  for  the  great  vista  immediately  tends  to  dwarf 
the  groups  of  players,  and  make  them  seem  puny  and  insignificant, 
while  a  more  or  less  solid  background  of  foliage  throws  them  into 
high  relief. 

The  Arts  and  Letters* 

A  WORLD  REVIVAL  OF  HANDICRAFTS 
HENRY  BESTON 

We  buy  a  manufactured  article  because  a  machine  makes  the 
article  for  us  more  cheaply  and  conveniently  than  we  can  make  it 
ourselves;  thus  the  cloth  woven  in  factory  towns  replaces  the 
honest  and  laboriously-made  homespun ;  let  the  machine  process, 
however,  become  over-costly,  more  costly  even  than  the  clumsy 
efforts  of  home  manufacture,  and  the  situation  will  be  reversed; 
the  homespun  industries  will  thrive,  and  every  house  will  once 
more  become  a  workshop.  This  is  exactly  what  is  taking  place 


*  Reprinted  by  Courtesy  of  The  Living  Age 
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today  all  over  the  civilized  world.  To  use  a  homely  illustration, 
Mr.  X,  who  used  to  buy  his  shirts  ready-made  at  the  haber- 
dasher's, is  now  content  to  buy  good  cloth  and  let  Mrs.  X  and 
her  needle  provide  the  manufactured  article.  The  economic  law, 
for  the  most  part  unperceived,  is  fulfilling  itself  in  a  thousand 
ways.  In  fact,  the  world  over,  there  is  a  genuine  revival  of 
the  old  handicrafts. 

Though  born  of  economic  tribulation  and  not  of  the  spirit,  the 
revival  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  chronicle.  We  have  too  long 
suffered  the  mastery  of  the  machine ;  we  have  too  casually  watched 
it  robbing  the  articles  of  daily  use  of  beauty,  individuality, 
and  humanity.  For  instance,  compare  a  wooden  spoon  made  by 
a  Russian  peasant  with  a  wooden  spoon  turned  out  by  some 
abominable  mill.  The  one  is  a  genuine  creation  of  personal 
art;  it  has  enabled  a  human  spirit  to  express  itself  imaginatively 
and  with  beauty;  its  very  imperfections  are  likable;  the  other 
is  a  lifeless  affair  whose  manufacture  has  necessitated  the  selling 
of  a  human  being  into  salvery — no,  not  the  slavery  of  capitalism 
or  the  worse  slavery  of  socialism,  but  the  soul-destroying  slavery 
of  the  machine.  Those  who  have  worked  in  factories  and  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  machine  have  no  socialistic  illusions. 
They  know  that  strikes  are  no  longer  battles  for  better  wages  and 
hours  but  the  cry  of  the  distressed  human  soul  and  body  in 
bondage  to  an  unnatural  kind  of  labor.  If  the  revival  of  handi- 
crafts can  lessen  the  spiritual  curse  of  the  industrial  system, 
it  will  mean  a  renaissance  of  our  machinery-ridden  civilization. 
It  is  an  engine  at  hand  by  which  the  chicanery  of  the  profiteers 
and  the  arrogance  of  the  industrial  laborer  can  be  brought  under 
control. 

And  now,  if  ever,  the  time  is  at  hand.  To  be  successful,  a 
revival  of  handicrafts  must  be  something  more  than  an  artist's 
gospel  of  perfection,  it  must  be  an  economic  possibility.  Today's 
revival  is  more  than  possible,  it  is  a  true  product  of  the  working 
of  an  economic  law.  In  England  the  movement  is  widespread. 
Ruskin  as  a  prophet  has  at  last  come  into  his  own;  in  Germany 
societies  have  been  founded  to  encourage  and  develop  household 
arts  and  there  have  been  exhibitions  of  handicrafts  at  Leipzic 
and  Berlin. 

America  has  inherited  from  her  colonial  artisans  a  handi- 
craft tradition  of  exceptional  dignity  and  beauty.  May  these 
roots,  which  have  never  died,  thrust  out  new  branches. 
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Should  they  grow   and   bear   fruit,   it   will   mean   much    for 
human  happiness. 


"Have  any  readers  of  THE  PLAYGROUND,"  asks  Mr.  Joseph 
Lee,  "any  evidence  in  support  of  the  belief  that  home  handicraft 
is  coming  back  to  any  considerable  extent  as  far  as  America  is 
concerned?  It  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  this  point.  The  return  of  handicraft — wherever  it 
gives  any  scope  for  the  sense  of  form  or  workmanship — would 
be  a  great  step  in  alleviating  the  present  spiritual  starvation  of 
the  great  majority." 

Book  Reviews 

RECREATION 

By   Viscount    Grey   of    Fallodon,    K.    G.      Published   by   Houghton    Mifflin 
Company,  Boston,  Mass.     Price,  $1.25 

This  charming  essay,  a  published  address  delivered  at  the  Harvard 
Union,  December  8,  1919,  sets  forth  the  mellow  views  of  recreation  of  a 
cultivated  gentleman  who  has  lived  long  and  well.  Earl  Grey  confesses  to 
a  liking  for  tennis  and  a  real  passion  for  salmon  and  trout  fishing.  Read- 
ing, especially  if  planned  ahead  of  time,  the  author  ranks  high  as  recreation. 
How  well  his  own  leisure  was  planned  for  and  spent  may  be  judged 
from  his  account,  widely  quoted,  of  a  bird  walk  taken  with  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  He  quotes  from  Roosevelt:  "He  is  not  fit  to  live  who  is  not 
fit  to  die  and  he  is  not  fit  to  die  who  shrinks  from  the  joy  of  life  or  from 
the  duty  of  life."  It  seems  significant  to  the  author  that  Roosevelt  placed 
the  joy  of  life  and  the  duty  of  life  side  by  side. 

"If,  as  years  go  on,  we  can  feel  the  beauty  of  the  world  as  Wordsworth 
felt  it  and  get  from  it 

'Authentic    tidings    of    invisible    things 

Of  ebb  and  flow  and  ever  during  power, 

And  central  peace  existing  at  the  heart 

Of  endless  agitation, 

then  we  have,  indeed,  a  recreation  which  will  give  us  not  merely  pleasure, 
but  strength,  refreshment,  and  confidence.  Something  of  the  same  feeling 
we  may  get  from  an  appreciation  of  great  music,  beautiful  architecture,  and 
other  things  that  stir  us  with  an  impression  of  everlasting  greatness.  Enjoy 
these  and  cultivate  the  appreciation  of  them,  but  especially  if  you  can,  culti- 
vate the  enjoyment  of  the  beauty  of  nature,  because  it  costs  nothing  and 
is  everywhere  for  everybody ;  and  if  we  can  find  recreation  in  such  things  as 
these,  then,  indeed,  we  may  make  the  joy  of  life  great  as  well  as  the  duty 
of  life,  and  we  may  find  that  the  joy  of  life  and  the  duty  of  life  are  not  things 
adverse  or  even  to  be  contrasted,  but  may  be,  as  Colonel  Roosevelt  puts  them, 
companions  and  complements  of  each  other." 

TIN  CAN  TOYS  AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM 
By  Carrie  Williams.     Published  by  C.  Williams,  5454  Page  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo.    Price,  Cloth,  $2.50.     Paper,  $1.50 

The  author  has  for  years  experimented  with  children  in  the  makirfT  of 
inexpensive  toys  of  paper  cardboard  and  wood  but  has  found  her  greatest 
success  in  her  own  work  with  the  despised  tin  can.  Necessary  materials, 
directions  and  pictures  of  the  toy  are  given,  in  each  case. 
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Spalding  Gymnasium 

and 

Playground  Apparatus 

When  contemplating  in- 
stalling a  gymnasium  or 
adding  to  present  equip- 
ment, write  to  our  gym- 
nasium contract  depart- 
ment, or  the  nearest 
SPALDING  Store.  Our 
many  years'  experience 
manufacturing  gymnas- 
ium and  playground  ap- 
paratus has  especially 
fitted  us  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems that  inevitably  arise. 

Catalogue  on  request 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 

STORES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
OF  THE  U.  S.  and  CANADA. 

Gymnasium  Contract  Dep't. 
Chicopee,  Mass. 


BATTLE  CREEK 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

A  progressive  school  founded  on 
the  Crampton  method  as  now 
in  use  in  the  New  York  City 
schools  and  elswhere. 

Other      distinctive     features:— The 

great  medical  equipment  of  the 
Sanitarium  —  hydrotherapy  — mas- 
sage— medical  gymnastics — indoor 
and  outdoor  swimming  pools  and 
gymnasiums — club  room — business 
training  and  courses  in  National 
and  Local  Social  Forces  included. 

The  third  year  specialized  in  School, 
Medical  or  Industrial  Field  stud- 
ents spend  six  weeks  in  factories 
under  pay. 

STANDARD  COURSE-Three  years 
and  one  summer — for  high  school 
graduates. 

POST  GRADUATE    COURSE— One 

year  and  one  summer  for  college 
and  Normal  School  graduates. 

SUMMER     CAMP       SCHOOL— Six 

weeks  Official  Girls  Scout  Camp. 

Training  School  and  other  courses. 

Graduates  given  Life  Teaching 
Certificate  by  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. Partial  self  support  oppor- 
tunities. 

Address,  for  catalog  and  other 
information. 

Dr.  C.  WARD    CRAMPTON, 

DEAN 

Box  P,     BATTLE  CREEK,    Mich. 
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CHICAGO      NORMAL      SCHOOL      OF      PHYSICAL      EDUCATION 

For    Women  Francis  Musselman,  Principal  Established    16  yrs. 

TWO  YEAR  NORMAL  COURSE  FOR  PLAYGROUND  SUPERVISORS  and  Directors  of 
Physical  Education  In  all  situations.  Our  graduates  are  filling  the  most  responsible  positions  In 
the  country.  Chicago  Is  the  best  place  In  the  world  to  prepare  for  playground  work  as  it  affords 
opportunity  to  study  the  largest  and  most  successful  playgrounds  systems  In  the  wor.d.  Fine 
dormitory  for  non-resident  students. 

For  catalogs  and  illustrated  book  address 
REGISTRAR    Box    P.    G.  430   South   Wabash   Ave. 


PLAY        j^f*-^ — ST-~^iAT%^          OUT 
GROUND  ^T I  UXMNAIUMVJ^    FITTERS 


THEO  A   GROSS.    PRESIDENT 
1040  W.  Lake  St.  Chicago,  111, 


DEPARTMENT  OF  RECREATION  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

OF  THE 

RICHMOND  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Offers  a  two-year  course  in  recreation,  playground  work,  and  community  service  lead- 
ing to  a  certificate.  Through  an  affiliation  with  the  College  of  William  and  Mary 
credit  may  be  obtained  towards  college  degrees. 

For  further  information,  write  THE  REGISTRAR,  1228  E.  Broad  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 


Every  Teacher  and  Recreation  Worker 

will  be  interested  in  the  following  pamphlets  which  may  be  secured 
from  the  Playground  &  Recreation  Association  of  America, 
1   Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 


GAMES  AND  PLAY      ^    course  of    graded  games  for  school  and 

community    use,     arranged     by     Mr.    Mel 
for  Sheppard  and   Miss    Anna  Vaughn.     Con- 

Cf^Uf\r\f       '\Jir\1>  A I  17       tains     directions    for     playing     games     for 
SI^HUUL    MUKALt,     chi,dren    of    various  age    gl.oups_aiso    a 

few    suggestions    for    group    games  for    adults.     -     -     -     -     Price  25  cents. 


TWELVE  GOOD  GAMES   ^T86^;0,1?  of ^ the- £*m*hl«  by  Mr- 

Charles   F.  Weller  describing  twelve  games 
which  have  proved  popular  with  both  young  and  old.     -     -     Price   10  cents. 


RECREATION  TRAINING  SCHOOL  OF  CHICAGO 

(Successor  to  the  Recreation  Department  of  the  Chicago  School 

of  Civics  and  Philanthropy) 
ONE  YEAR  COURSE —  — OPENS  OCTOBER  4TH 

Write  for  information 
800  S.  Halstead  Street  (Hull  House;  Chicago. 
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THE  METROPOLITAN  TOWER 
Home  of  Community  Service  (Incorporated) 


HARVEST 


The  Rules  of  Reason 

Eight  Hours  to  Work— Regularly 
Eight  Hours  to  Spend — Reasonably 
Eight  Hours  to  Sleep — Restfully 

Right   living  -  right  recreation  -  right  rest 

Regular  Investment 

in 
Government  Savings  Securities 

THEY  WORK  FOR  YOU  DAY  AND  NIGHT 


For   Sale   at   Banks  and  Post  Offices 
GOVERNMENT  LOAN  ORGANIZATION 

Second    Federal   Reserve   District  120   Broadway,  NEW    YORK 

PRICES   IN  OCTOBER 
Thrift  Stamps  at  twenty-five  cents 

$5  Government  Savings  Stamps  for J4.19 

$100  Treasury  Savings   Certificates  for 83.80 

$1000  Treasury  Savings  Certificates  for 838.00 
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The  World  at  Play 


Senator  Harding  at  Gallon, 
Ohio. — "I  regard  play  as  hav- 
ing no  small  part  in  the  build- 
ing of  citizenship/'  the  Senator 
told  the  railroad  athletes.  "I 
am  glad  to  make  a  campaign 
speech  about  play.  Competi- 
tion in  play  teaches  the  square 
deal. 

"I  am  making  no  appeal  in 
this  campaign  that  I  will  not 
be  willing  to  have  tested  by  the 
standards  that  good,  competitive 
sport  has  set  up  in  all  ages  and 
among  all  men.  I  want  only 
those  behind  me  who  are  will- 
ing to  play  the  game.  We  have 
had  too  much  encouragement 
given  to  the  men  who  wanted 
to  cut  second  base  or  get  some- 
thing for  nothing." 

To  Make  the  Vision  a  Re- 
ality.— Miss  Edna  G.  Meeker 
writes  of  the  philosophy  of 
Community  Service: 

"One  of  the  greatest  of  sages 
said — 'If  I  had  only  two  pen- 
nies I  would  spend  one  for  bread 
to  feed  my  body  and  the  other 
for  flowers  to  feed  my  soul/ 
In  scientific  charity  which  aims 
to  cure  poverty  one  of  the  vital 


elements  has  been  overlooked 
to  an  alarming  degree — feeding 
the  souls  of  individuals  through 
the  beautiful  things  of  life — 
not  only  the  materially  beau- 
tiful but  that  spiritual  thing 
called  joy  which  comes  in  great 
measure  through  wholesome 
recreation.  We  have  touched 
it  here  and  there  but  has  any 
organization  yet  recognized  play 
and  recreation  of  various  kinds 
as  essential  in  treatment  of  cases 
of  poverty?  We  say, — a  man, 
a  woman,  a  boy  or  a  girl  needs 
work  and  count  with  satisfac- 
tion the  number  of  jobs  se- 
cured for  the  unemployed,  but, 
unless  with  a  job  go  oppor- 
tunities for  wholesome  living 
our  measures  are  palliative  not 
curative. 

"When  a  case  of  need  is 
being  diagnosed  we  ask,  Is 
there  sufficient  food,  fuel,  cloth- 
ing and  work  ?  Is  a  nurse  or 
a  doctor  needed?  Are  the 
housing  conditions  satisfactory? 
We  should  not  fail  to  add—- 
How does  each  member  of  the 
family  spend  his  leisure  time? 
This  is  the  time  in  each  life  for 
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the  testing  of  health  and  char- 
acter. In  supervised  recreation 
many  physical  and  moral  de- 
fects may  be  detected  and,  by  a 
wise  and  friendly  supervisor 
largely  corrected. 

"Through  play  let  us  put 
back  into  the  lives  of  every 
hard-working  father  and  mother 
and  every  other  man  and  woman 
the  spirit  of  youth  of  which 
they  may  have  been  robbed  or 
of  which  they  may  have  robbed 
themselves,  and  thus  strengthen 
family  interests  and  further 
protect  the  integrity  of  home 
life. 

"In  cities  where  playgrounds, 
parks  and  other  municipal  rec- 
reation facilities  are  provided 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  point 
the  way  to  large  or  small  group 
activities  where  one  can  catch 
the  spirit  of  play  and  of  com- 
munity interests  that  are  aroused 
by  mingling  with  fellow  citizens. 
Both  city  and  national  life  need 
these  things.  In  cities  and  in 
rural  communities  where  public 
authorities  or  private  endeavor 
have  not  made  public  provision 
for  building  vigorous  citizenship 
the  task  is  harder  but  there  is 
a  call  to  the  people  of  vision 
in  every  community  to  do  their 
part  toward  making  the  vision 
a  reality  for  citizens  of  all  ages 
and  of  all  degress  of  wealth  and 
poverty,  health  and  sickness." 

The  Play  Spirit  Docs  It — 
394 


An  extract  from  a  trade  jour- 
nal describing  a  furnace  setting- 
up  contest  illustrates  the  well- 
known  principle : 

Well,  well,  here  we  are  again. 
Gilt  Edge  always  on  the  job. 
Only  furnace  on  exhibition  dur- 
ing the  Made-in-Wisconsin 
Show.  May  21st  Gilt  Edge  had 
a  furnace  setting-up  contest. 
Some  speed  to  our  boys,  heh. 
The  Witzel  bunch  captured  first 
prize  setting  up  a  furnace  in 
eighteen  minutes  flat.  Every- 
body smoked  that  night. 

No  discredit  to  the  other 
teams;  they  all  worked  hard 
and  fast. 

The  Kelm  &  Burbach  team, 
composed  of  Steve  Schoeman 
and  /Walter  Hoefs,  came  in 
second.  Steve  says  he  lost 
twenty-five  pounds  that  night. 
Did  you  notice  the  Auditorium 
stage  manager  mop  up  Steve's 
perspirat  ions  ?  Seemed  as 
though  a  flood  started  where 
Steve  worked. 

Ahrens  &  Hack  were  third. 
Hank  and  John,  as  they  are 
most  always  called,  were  sure 
on  the  job,  Hank  with  a  sunny 
smile  and  John  with  his  beau- 
tiful blonde  hair.  Never  mind, 
b&ys,  next  time  you'll  do  better. 

Little  Johnny  Scholtz  came 
in  last.  Not  his  fault,  though. 
His  helper  happened  to  be  a 
little  bit  off  that  night  and 
couldn't  seem  to  find  the  bolts. 
Well,  Johnny,  don't  let  that 
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bother  you.  Success  comes  to 
the  man  that  keeps  on  trying. 
Now  all  together,  boys;  three 
cheers  for  Gilt  Edge.  We 
should  worry;  we  all  got  a 
dandy  pair  of  pliers. 

A  Forward  Look.— The  fol- 
lowing editorial  appeared  in  the 
Daily  Calif ornian  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California: 

The  annual  announcement 
of  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education  regarding  the  com- 
petition to  determine  the  best 
all-round  athlete  in  the  Univer- 
sity appears  in  another  column. 

The  University  of  California 
possesses  a  unique  scheme  of 
physical  education  for  its  men, 
a  plan  emphasizing  the  natural, 
robust  physical  activities  rather 
than  the  artificial  boresome  gym- 
nastic exercises.  Men  students 
of  the  University  are  lucky  that 
they  are  not  forced  into  a  lock- 
step  system  of  physical  culture 
such  as  existed  before  the  pres- 
ent control  of  the  men's  work 
in  the  University,  and  which 
exists  today  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  colleges  of  the 
country  where  anything  of  a 
systematic  nature  is  done. 

These  old  teutonic  types  of 
physical  training  followed  the 
lockstep  method  of  prescribing 
gymnastic  drills  to  all  individ- 
uals, regardless  of  their  indi- 
vidual ability  to  do  advanced 
and  other  types  of  work,  or  to 


enter  upon  the  more  vital  sports 
exemplified  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
method  in  physical  education. 

Too  much  of  the  teutonic 
type  of  work  is  being  done 
throughout  the  country  in  the 
name  of!  physical  education, 
which  is  a  mere  waste  of  the 
tax-payers'  money,  as  we  will 
all  witness  from  our  experiences 
with  physical  torture  in  the 
lower  schools  and  which  lacka- 
daisical drills  can  be  observed  in 
most  of  the  schools  to  this  day. 
Women  in  many  cases  are  even 
trying  to  physically  educate  boys 
of  high  schools,  as  well  as  of 
intermediate  schools.  Women 
gymnastic  drill  masters  are  ex- 
erting their  influence  to  emas- 
culate the  physical  education  of 
boys  in  the  lower  schools  as 
seen  in  the  present  attempts  to 
bar  American  football  from  the 
high  schools  of  the  bay  region. 

All  success  to  the  natural 
Anglo-Saxon  type  of  physical 
education  now  being  promoted 
through  the  Men's  Department 
at  the  University  of  California. 
L/et  us  have  men  educated 
through  sports,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  meet  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  life  physically  as  well 
as  mentally.  Ability  and  vig- 
orous sports  mean  continued 
participation  in  constructive 
recreation  and  after  college  days 
a  health  as  well  as  an  efficiency 
insurance  for  the  future. 

The  country  needs  such  citi- 
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zens  and  the  University  is  proud 
to  have  men  of  such  all-round 
physical  proficiency  as  that  de- 
monstrated by  those  qualifying 
for  the  University  Athletic 
Championship.  Supermen 
physically  they  might  truly  be 
classed  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  other  university 
of  the  country  could  show  a  like 
group  of  versatile  athletes  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  normal  phy- 
sical issues  of  life  in  either  war 
or  sport. 

Community  Activities  in 
Zanesville. — At  Z  a  n  e  s  v  i  lie, 
Ohio,  two  unique  neighborhood 
organizations  are  filling  a  big 
need  in  the  community  life. 
Mr.  George  S.  Brush,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Recreation  Council 
has  given  the  following  account 
of  the  formation  of  the  first  of 
these : 

"During  the  summer  of  1915 
a  patriotic  group  of  citizens  liv- 
ing near  what  is  known  as 
West  Side  Fire  Station  decided 
to  have  a  flag  raising.  A  patrio- 
tic entertainment  was  designed 
for  the  occasion  which  brought 
together  quite  a  congregation  of 
the  citizens  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. After  the  ceremony,  it 
was  remarked  that  frequent  en- 
tertainments should  be  gotten 
up  and  carried  off  successfully. 

"The  idea  was  then  put  for- 
ward of  forming  a  permanent 
association  and  putting  in  a 
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permanent  stage.  A  site  was 
secured  from  the  city  school 
board  adjoining  the  fire  station. 
The  permanent  stage  was  erec- 
ted, electrically  wired,  and  so 
built  that  it  could  be  closed  up. 
Seats  made  of  boards  set  on 
horses  were  provided.  Rules 
were  adopted,  and  when  the 
question  of  finance  came  up 
money  came  without  effort, 
more  contributions  being  of- 
fered than  could  be  accepted. 
No  money  was  ever  paid  out 
for  a  performer  or  worker  of 
any  kind,  except  for  transporta- 
tion of  instruments  or  car  fare. 
"Performances  have  been 
given  weekly  during  the  sum- 
mer seasons  since  that  time. 
Last  season  upwards  of  50,000 
people  were  entertained  on  the 
grounds  without  costing  a  single 
person  a  penny.  No  advertis- 
ing was  allowed,  nothing  al- 
lowed sold  on  the  grounds,  no 
politician  or  anyone  having  sel- 
fish interests  allowed  on  the 
platform,  and  programs  were 
so  arranged  as  to  be  entertain- 
ing and  at  the  same  time  throw 
in  a  liberal  allotment  of  good 
music,  drama  and  instruction. 
Crowds  are  always  limited  to 
the  capacity  of  the  grounds  and 
order  preserved  by  authorized 
citizens  acting  without  pay. 
Although  the  project  started  as 
a  strictly  community  affair  it 
is  visited  by  people  coming  from 
a  distance  of  25  miles.  Besides 
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affording  entertainment  and  in- 
struction for  all  classes  of 
people,  opportunity  is  given  for 
amateurs  to  develop  talent  by 
stimulating  interest  in  music, 
drama,  and  athletics/1 

The     other     organization     is 
known  as  the  Putnam  Amuse- 
ment   Association.     This,     like 
the  West  Side  organization,  has 
a    bungalow    type    of    building 
equipped     with     electric     lights 
and    very    artistically    painted 
scenery.     Big   doors   on    rollers 
disclose    a    very    unique    stage, 
opening    out    on    a    vacant    lot 
which  has  been  donated  by  the 
Park  Board  in  order  that  these 
entertainments  may  be  given  by 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity.    The  buildings  of  both 
these    organizations    were    built 
from  funds  raised  by  the  com- 
munity    and     the     construction 
was  done  by  volunteer  associa- 
tions of  carpenters,  masons,  fire- 
men  and   others    of    the    com- 
munity.      These     organizations 
have  been  in  existence  for  five 
or  six  years  and  are  becoming 
a   real   part  of  the   community 
life    of    Zanesville.     The    Rec- 
reation Council  plans  next  year 
to  organize  such  associations  in 
the  north  and  east  sections  of 
the    city    in    addition    to    their 
other  work. 

Great  Oaks  from  Little 
Acorns  Grow. — The  Section 
known  as  Bay  View,  on  the 


south  side  of  Milwaukee,  is  do- 
ing a  noteworthy  piece  of  com- 
munity work.  Writing  of  this 
R.  J.  McCrory,  Executive  Sec- 
retary, says: 

"The  little  Italian  colony 
wedged  in  by  the  lake,  the  rail- 
road tracks,  and  the  Steel  Mills 
had  only  a  neglected  park  as  a 
meeting  place.  This  park  with 
its  grass  and  shrubbery  did  not 
mean  much  to  the  community. 
Play  on  the  streets  was  com- 
mon. The  wire  fence  around 
the  triangle  was  sufficient  to 
indicate  that  the  triangle  was 
there  solely  as  an  ornament. 

"But  all  this  is  now  a  thing 
of    the    past.     Every    morning 
boys  and  girls,  with  joyful  an- 
ticipation,   eagerly    make    their 
way  to  the  one  time  forbidden 
spot.     The  laughter  and  shouts 
of    these    children    are    indica- 
tions of  happy  hours   spent  at 
the    triangle    under    the    super- 
vision of  competent  play  leaders. 
"The  noise  of  the  motor  of 
the    Junior    Red    Cross    truck 
brings    a    thrill    to    the    happy, 
contented       youngsters,       who 
quickly   line  up  in  their  places 
and  receive  a  cup  of  milk  for  a 
penny.     On  one  recent  morning 
these  children  consumed  twelve 
gallons  of  the  wholesome  nour- 
ishing food. 

"After  the  truck  leaves,  play 
is  again  resumed  and  the  morn- 
ing is  closed  with  a  period  of 
storytelling. 
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"The  grown-ups  of  the  com- 
munity are  also  beginning  to 
look  at  the  triangle  as  a  real 
asset  to  them.  Every  Monday 
evening  special  musical  fea- 
tures, community  singing,  and 
motion  pictures  are  included  in 
an  open  air  program.  All  join 
heartily  in  singing  the  old  fa- 
miliar songs  and  after  the  even- 
ing's program  they  leave  with 
lighter  hearts  and  a  greater 
feeling  of  a  common  fellow- 
ship/' 

What   to   Do  about   It. — In 

1920  there  are  fewer  people  on 
the  farms  of  Iowa  than  there 
were  forty  years  ago.  The 
country  needs  to  be  shocked 
into  a  realization  of  what  that 
means. — Henry  C.  Wallace,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  Publisher  Wal- 
lace's Farmer,. 

The  necessity  of  increasing 
food  production  makes  it  im- 
perative that  living  conditions 
and  leisure  time  opportunities 
in  the  rural  districts  should  be 
such  as  to  make  men  and  women 
happy  to  spend  their  lives  in 
the  open  country. 

Available  Pictures. — Exten- 
sion Leaflet  No.  2  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  at 
/Washington  lists  moving  pic- 
ture films  of  educational  value 
which  are  in  the  possession  of 
industrial  and  commercial  com- 
panies of  the  United  States. 
These  companies  are  willing  to 
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lend  films  to  schools,  colleges, 
universities,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, women's  clubs  and  other 
organizations  for  temporary  use, 
if  the  films  are  not  exhibited  for 
profit.  When  the  films  are 
available,  borrowers  are  ex- 
pected to  pay  transportation 
charges  on  them,  both  ways, 
and  to  guarantee  their  return  in 
good  condition.  Besides  many 
interesting  films  on  the  manu- 
facture of  articles,  the  list  con- 
tains a  number  of  films  of  wel- 
fare and  recreation  activities 
carried  on  by  the  various  firms. 

Informing     the     Citizens.—* 

Adenoids  and  Arithmetic  is  the 
title  of  an  attractive  bulletin  is- 
sued by  the  Cleveland  Public 
Schools  describing  the  health 
work  which  is  being  carried  on 
by  the  Board  of  Education.  It 
is  one  of  a  series  of  monographs 
on  the  work  and  interests  of  the 
public  schools  which  are  being 
issued  from  time  to  time  for 
the  information  of  the  citizens 
of  Cleveland. 

Moving  Pictures  on  the 
Playgrounds. — An  appropria- 
tion of  $5000  has  been  made  by 
the  Park  and  Recreation  Depart- 
ment of  Boston  for  moving  pic- 
tures on  the  playgrounds. 

Nine  Additional  Diamonds. — 

Because  of  the  popularity  of 
amateur  baseball  in  Louisville, 
this  season,  the  Board  of  Park 
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Commissioners  has  constructed 
nine  additional  baseball  dia- 
monds in  Shawnee  Park.  This 
makes  nineteen  such  diamonds 
in  a  park  of  181.5  acres.  The 
Board  has  three  diamonds  in 
other  parks  and  sixty  tennis 
courts,  all  of  which  are  used 
continually. 

Monthly  Bulletin  Pleases. — 

Sights  and  Events,  a  monthly 
bulletin  published  by  Chicago 
Community  Service,  gives  in- 
formation about  available  leis- 
ure-time facilities  of  a  non- 
commercial sort  in  Chicago, 
thus  tempting  people  to  use  the 
leisure-time  resources  at  their 
disposal  and  at  the  same  time 
furthering  the  interests  of  the 
agencies  conducting  these  ac- 
tivities. This  publication,  the 
cost  of  which  is  between  seven 
and  nine  cents  a  copy,  has,  since 
its  first  appearance  in  April,  re- 
ceived a  most  hearty  reception 
by  the  public.  The  height  of 
its  present  popularity  and  use- 
fulness may  be  shown  by  the 
fact  that  15,000  copies  of  the 
August  edition  were  purchased 
by  the  Chicago  Daily  News  for 
distribution  among  employed 
girls. 

Summer  Play  School. — The 

Irene  Kaufmann  Settlement, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  is  a 
busy  place  on  Monday,  Tues- 
day, Wednesday  and  Thursday 
mornings.  The  reason  is  that 


the  children  of  the  Hill  District 
are  attending  the  Summer  Play 
School  of  the  Settlement. 

At  9  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  children  of  the  neighborhood 
gather  on  the  roof -play  ground 
of  the  Settlement.  Out  in  the 
open,  breathing  exercises,  calis- 
thenics, are  carried  on  for 
fifteen  minutes,  and  then 
community  singing.  Three 
children  are  selected  each  morn- 
ing as  color  guards,  and  these 
children  raise  the  American  flag 
while  the  other  children  stand 
at  attention.  Immediately  af- 
ter the  flag  is  raised,  all  join  in 
singing  the  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner or  America.  Following  the 
out-door  assembly,  the  children 
go  to  various  classes  from  9:30 
to  10:30,  and  then  to  different 
classes  from  10:30  to  11:30. 
For  girls  only,  the  following 
activities,  under  trained  leader- 
ship and  supervision  are  car- 
ried on :  bread  making,  basketry, 
knitting,  spool  knitting  and  danc- 
ing. The  boys  have  as  their 
special  activities  gymnasium, 
woodwork,  kite  making,  nature 
study,  popular  electricity  and 
hiking.  For  both  boys  and  girls 
there  are  classes  in  cooking, 
games,  story  hour,  marching, 
singing,  pottery,  swimming  and 
scrap  books. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  visit  any 
of  the  above  classes  and  see  the 
happiness  of  the  children.  The 
girls  and  boys  are  having  a 
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good  time,  while  making  prac- 
tical use  of  their  vacations. 
Following  two  hours  of  these 
educational  play  activities,  the 
children  assemble  in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  Settlement,  where 
community  singing  and  stunts 
are  indulged  in,  a  story  told,  an 
illustrated  lecture  given,  or  edu- 
cational moving  pictures  pre- 
sented. Opportunity  is  given  to 
any  child  who  wants  to  purchase 
milk  at  cost,  3  cents  a  glass,  to 
do  so,  and  so,  out  of  it  all 
come  happier  and  better  chil- 
dren. 

However,  to  the  children  the 
event  of  each  week  is  not  the 
Play  School  on  Monday,  Tues- 
day, Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
but  the  picnic-outing  which  is 
held  every  Friday.  In  charge 
of  the  residents  of  the  Irene 
Kaufmann  Settlement,  and  per- 
sonally conducted  by  them,  the 
children  of  the  neighborhood 
and  such  of  their  parents  as 
desire  to  go,  are  taken  for  a 
day's  outing  to  one  of  the  parks 
of  the  city.  Already,  Schenley, 
Highland,  Riverview,  McKin- 
ley  and  Carrick  Parks  have 
been  visited,  and  it  is  planned 
to  visit  other  city  parks.  These 
picnics  have  grown  in  popularity, 
and,  while  giving  a  good  time  to 
the  children  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, give  the  parents  of  the 
children  also  a  day  of  rest.  The 
children  supply  their  own  lun- 
ches and  car  fares,  and  the  Set- 
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tlement  provides  the  supervis- 
ion, leadership  and  recreational 
activities. 

In  addition  to  the  above  ac- 
tivities, the  Irene  Kaufmann 
Settlement  is  maintaining  a  roof 
playground  and  garden.  This 
roof  is  open  every  evening  from 
7:00  to  10:30  and  various  games 
are  carried  on,  in  addition  to  the 
use  of  the  playground  appara- 
tus. On  Thursday  nights  there 
is  a  dance  for  the  Intermediate 
members  and  one  on  Saturday 
nights  for  the  Senior  members. 

With  the  Community  Sing- 
ing Men. — Among  the  inter- 
esting reports  received  from 
song  leaders  are  the  following: 

"You  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  about  a  Community 
Service  program  which  we  were 
requested  to  give  at  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  the  larg- 
est church  in  Long  Beach. 
Dr.  H.  K.  Booth,  the  pastor, 
came  to  us  voluntarily  and  re- 
quested us  to  take  charge  of 
the  entire  program  of  the  even- 
ing service.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  rehearsing  the  quartette 
choir  for  this  occasion,  and  we 
brought  them  down  on  the  pul- 
pit and  used  a  piano  for  ac- 
companiment for  a  half  hour 
of  Community  Singing.  I 
worked  out  some  antiphonal  ef- 
fects with  the  congregation  and 
the  choir.  In  this  we  made 
very  effective  use  of  When  the 
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Flag  Goes  By,  which  offers  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  this 
kind  of  work.  I  gave  a  fifteen 
minute  talk  on  Community 
Music;  Mrs.  McClure,  Com- 
munity Organizer  for  Long 
Beach,  spoke  about  the  plans 
of  Community  Service  locally; 
and  Dr.  Booth  gave  one  of  the 
best  inspirational  talks  on  Com- 
munity Service  which  I  have 
heard.  Every  one  was  so 
pleased  with  the  program  that 
I  was  invited  to  lead  the  sing- 
ing on  the  subsequent  Sunday 
evening." 


"Alexander  Stewart,  who  re- 
cently arrived  in  Long  Beach  to 
take  charge  of  the  singing 
for  War  Camp  Community  Ser- 
vice was  present  and  was 
called  on  to  explain  why  he 
should  remain  silent.  John 
Meteer  said,  'He  was  such  a 
homely  guy,  that  he  didn't 
blame  him  for  not  showing  his 
face/  We  all  know  John's 
weakness  for  'kiddin'  '  every 
stranger  that  enters  our  gates 
so  that  none  of  us  believed  it, 
even  after  Mr.  Stewart  made 
his  appearance  on  the  stage. 
Mr.  Stewart  was  'amazed  to  see 
the  good  fellowship  prevailing 
in  the  class  and  to  see  so  many 
of  the  men  join  in  the  singing/ 
'There  are  two  things  that  have 
impressed  me  since  coming  to 
your  city/  declared  Mr.  Stewart, 


'one  is  the  municipal  band  and 
the  other  is  Taubmann's  Men's 
Bible  Class.  The  spirit  mani- 
fested by  you  fellows  here  this 
morning  is  a  revelation  to  me. 
I  haven't  heard  such  singing 
since  I  heard  3,000  men  sing  at 
a  Rotary  convention/  Mr.  Stew- 
art explained  that  he  had  come 
to  Long  Beach  to  take  charge 
of  the  singing  at  the  Commun- 
ity Service  building.  He  in- 
vited members  of  the  class  to 
attend  the  community  meetings 
and  assist  in  the  work.  'We 
want  men  to  learn  to  sing  and 
play  together/  Mr.  Stewart  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  class." 
Extract  from  The  Self  Starter. 


"I  have  heard  some  of  the 
best  singing  from  a  bunch  of 
men,  in  Long  Beach,  at  what  is 
called  the  Taubmann  Bible 
Class,  which  meets  Sunday 
mornings  at  9:30  o'clock  in 
one  of  the  big  theatres.  This 
is  a  sort  of  a  Rotary  Club  meet- 
ing in  spirit,  translated,  of 
course,  into  religious  terms.  The 
eight  hundred  men  who  are 
present  sing  their  heads  off  for 
half  an  hour,  directed  by  an  old 
bald-headed  song  leader  who 
knows  how  to  work  the  changes 
on  the  songs.  One  minute  they 
are  singing  Nearer  My  God  to 
Thee  and  the  next  Pack  Up 
Your  Troubles  or  Wonderful 
Mother  of  Mine.  It  is  one  of 
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the  best  examples  of  how  to 
interest  a  bunch  of  men  in  sing- 
ing at  a  religious  meeting  I 
have  ever  seen.  You  will  be 
amused  at  their  transcription 
of  Hail,  Hail,  the  Gang's  All 
Here.  They  change  the  second 
line  to  "Mustn't  say  the  naughty 
word  HERE,"  using  the  "here" 
on  the  last  line. 

"Admiral  Rodman,  Comman- 
der of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  was 
the  guest  of  the  class  on  Flag 
Day.  I  sat  opposite  him,  and 
was  amused  when  he  started 
to  sing  this  song  and  by  force 
of  habit  sang  the  original  words. 
The  chairman  caught  him  at  it 
and  called  attention  to  it,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  every  one 
present.  I  was  given  the  op- 
portunity of  speaking  to  the 
men  one  morning,  and  gave  a 
brief  talk  on  Community  Ser- 
vice, which  was  accorded  a  most 
cordial  reception.  They  voted 
me  an  honorary  member  of  the 
class." 

ALEXANDER  STEWART, 
Long  Beach,  California 


"On  Sunday  morning  I  con- 
ducted a  sing  at  what  was 
called  a  'Galilean  Service'  at 
Phalen  Park.  This  was  rather 
unique,  in  as  much  as  we  ar- 
rived at  the  park  about  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  find 
about  fifty  members  of  what  is 
known  at  the  'Harmony'  class 
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awaiting  us.  The  entire  com- 
pany then  took  row-boats  and 
rowed  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
lake  where  I  conducted  a 
twenty-minute  sing,  after  which 
the  Sunday  School  lesson  was 
studied.  Following  the  lesson 
was  a  further  sing  of  approxi- 
mately twenty  minutes.  Then 
back  to  the  pavilion  where  a 
picnic  breakfast  was  served, 
after  which  every  one  proceeded 
to  the  church.  This  was  rather 
a  new  departure  so  far  as  my 
experience  is  concerned,  and  I 
thought  you  might  be  interested 
in  learning  of  it." 

HARRY  MURRISON, 
St.    Paul,    Minn. 

Praise  for  the  Music  Hand- 
book.—Earle  G.  Killeen,  Mus- 
ical Director  of  the  Goodyear 
Rubber  Company,  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  writes  of  the  new  Hand- 
book of  Community  Music: 

"First,  permit  me  to  thank 
you  for  sending  the  booklet  on 
Community  Music,  and  second, 
allow  me  to  state  that  the  little 
volume  is  excellent.  The  whole 
subject  is  treated  frankly  and 
honestly  and  is  particularly 
free  from  the  sentimentalism 
that  has  somehow  become 
tangled  up  with  the  word  'Com- 
munity.' When  cities  begin  to 
accomplish  even  a  fraction  of 
the  ideas  set  forth,  America  will 
have  advanced  far  along  the 
right  road. 


THE  WORLD  AT  PLAY 


"Again  permit  me  to  thank 
you  for  the  book.  We  are  go- 
ing to  try  to  square  Akron  with 
some  of  the  ideas  set  forth." 

A  Thrift  Stamp  Concert.— 
A  gathering  estimated  at  25,- 
000  persons  assembled  at  the 
south  steps  of  the  State,  War 
and  Navy  Building  at  Wash- 
ington on  the  night  of  August 
eighth  to  hear  the  "The  Thrift 
Stamp  Concert"  given  by  the 
National  Community  Chorus  and 
the  United  States  Marine  Band. 
The  night  setting  itself  was 
enough  to  make  the  concert  of 
note  and  the  great  crowd,  with 
5,000  persons  occupying  chairs, 
to  which  they  were  entitled  by 
the  purchase  of  thrift  stamps, 
made  the  scene  an  impressive 
one.  The  chorus  led  by  Charles 
S.  Wengerd,  and  the  Marine 
Band  under  the  direction  of 
Lieutenant  Santelmann,  gave  a 
program  which  is  described  as 
one  of  the  most  unusual  musical 
offerings  heard  in  Washington 
in  many  a  day. 

Music  Appreciation  for  Lit- 
tile  Children. — The  most  re- 
cent publication  of  the  Ed- 
ucation Department  of  the  Vic- 
tor Talking  Machine  is  entitled 
Music  Appreciation  for  Little 
Children,  a  very  helpful  volume 
of  the  usual  high  standard  of 
these  publications.  The  fore- 
word by  Patty  S.  Hill  intimates jj 
the  possibilities  of  this  mostj 


fascinating  work  with  children. 

Pageants  Available. — There 
may  be  now  secured  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  Playground  and 
R  e  c  r  e  a  tion  Association  of 
America  four  pageants  which 
are  attracting  much  favorable 
attention.  Price,  twenty-five 
cents  each 

1.  Faith    of    Our   Fathers,    a 
Pilgrim    Tercentenary    Pageant 
by  Annie  Russell  Marble 

(The  first  part  of  the  pageant 
deals  with  the  Pilgrims,  giving 
a  picture  of  the  time  and  a 
scene  dealing  with  the  First 
Thanksgiving  which  makes  the 
pageant  particularly  adapted  for 
use  at  the  Thanksgiving  season. 
Part  two  depicts  a  more  modern 
scene,  dealing  with  the  Faith 
of  our  Fathers  in  modern  times. 

2.  For  Liberty  and  the  Rights 
of  Men,  by  Elizabeth  B.  Grim- 
ball 

3.  The  New  Era — A  pageant 
of  patriotism  and  reconstruction 
— written      by      the      Outdoor 
Players     of     Peterboro,     New 
Hampshire 

4.  A  Memorial  Day  Pageant, 
by  Josephine  Thorp 

Terre  Haute  Pageant. — Ten 

thousand  people  saw  the  Com- 
munity Service  Pageant  of 
Terre  Haute,  staged  on  a  cir- 
cular path  around  a  lovely 
pond.  Six  canoes  on  the  pond 
with  local  Red  Men  as  Indians 
gave  a  distinctive  mote. 
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ELIZABETH  BURCHENAI, 

Real  Folk  Dancing  is  the  simply,  happy,  unsophisticated,  social 
(in  the  true  sense  of  the  word)  dancing  of  peasants  which  has 
sprung  just  as  naturally  from  the  hearts  of  the  people  in  response 
to  the  human  need  for  self  expression,  play  and  social  intercourse 
as  wild  flowers  spring  from  the  soil. 

It  is  quite  definitely  a  thing  apart  from  other  kinds  of  dancing 
and  serves  a  different  purpose  if  used  in  its  original  form  and 
spirit. 

The  form  of  a  folk  dance  is  as  definite  as  the  words  of  a  folk 
song  while  the  manner  in  which  it  is  danced,  and  the  spirit  and 
attitude  of  mind  are  as  definitely  part  of  the  dance  as  the  actual 
steps  and  figures. 

The  "folk  manner"  is  of  utter  simplicity  and  directness,  with 
no  thought  of  the  appearance  presented  nor  attempt  at  "grace" 
or  "daintiness" ! 

The  spirit  and  attitude  of  mind  is  of  simple  pleasure  and  in- 
terest in  the  doing  of  the  dance  itself,  and  enjoyment  of  the 
social  intercourse  and  "team  play"  amongst  the  group  or  "set,"  of 
people  involved  in  the  dance. 

In  the  countries  from  which  they  come  folk  dances  are  the 
traditional  rural  community  recreation  of  the  people,  and  contain 
the  very  essence  of  social  group  play.  They  are  easy  to  do  being 
simple  and  unstudied  with  stimulating,  happy  rhythm — they  have 
an  amusing  game  element — they  call  for  the  participation  of  the 
entire  crowd  (grandparents,  mother  and  fathers,  young  people 
and  children!) — they  provide  happy  relaxation,  pleasant  physical 
activity,  forgetfulness  of  self  and  sociabilty. 

The  folk  music  of  theses  dances  (and  the  particular  music 
of  a  folk  dance  bears  the  same  relation  to  its  dance  as  does  the 
music  of  a  folk  song  to  its  words)  is  simple,  melodious  and 
"catchy,"  and  together  with  the  singing,  which  often  accompanines 
it,  adds  to  the  warm  humanizing  atmosphere. 

These  qualities  give  folk  dancing  a  universal  appeal  and  make 
it  applicable  to  our  own  every  day  life  as  an  innocent,  wholesome, 
happy  form  of  relaxation  and  social  enjoyment. 

Folk  dancing  has  so  often  been  considered  merely  as  a  pleas- 
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ant  form  of  exercise  for  children,  as  an  attractive  spectacle  for  the 
entertainment  of  onlookers  or  as  a  feature  of  pageants,  that  I  am 
anxious  to  draw  attention  in  the  present  article  to  what  I  consider 
its  real  and  vital  uses  and  the  possibilities  in  its  application  to 
every  day  life. 

In  particular  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  large  opportunities,  as 
yet  not  generally  realized,  which  folk  dancing  offers  as  RECREATION 
FOR  ADULTS,  its  possibilities  as  a  DEMOCRATIC  SOCIALIZING  AGENT, 
and  its  value  as  a  form  of  real  "AMERICANIZATION." 

I  should  perhaps  explain  that  in  speaking  of  folk  dances  as  I 
do,  I  am  referring  to  those  which  are  in  the  truest  sense  "folk" 
dances,  not  to  the  more  difficult  and  highly  specialized  dances 
which  have  developed  in  some  countries,  which  require  performers 
of  special  ability  and  are  therefore  done  by  small  groups  or  by 
solo  dancers  and  presuppose  an  audience,  nor  do  I  refer  to  couple 
dances,  such  at  the  Waltz,  Mazurka,  Polka,  Schottische  which  are 
danced  by  peasants  almost  the  world  over. 

I  have  in  mind  particularly  those  folk  dances  and  singing 
games  which  are  easily  within  the  range  of  everyone,  which  pro- 
vide for  the  participation  of  everyone — old  and  young — involve 
'team  play"  and  social  contact  amongst  the  whole  group,  and 
presuppose  no  onlookers! 

These  to  my  mind  are  the  true  folk  dances  and  are  far  more 
social  than  the  dancing  we  know  as  "social  dancing." 

It  will  be  readily  appreciated  therefore  that  solo  dancing  or  the 
use  of  folk  dancing  for  exhibition  purposes  has  no  place  in  the 
program  suggested  in  this  article. 

****** 

A  Democratic  ^ike  community  singin&  *°lk  games  provide  a 

Socializing  Agent      ^orm  °*   recreation  in  which  the  whole  com- 
munity may  take  part  in  the  same  thing  at  the 
same  time  and  be  brought  quickly  to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm 
and  pleasurable  emotion. 

The  games  selected  for  this  purpose  should  be  those  which 
provide  for  the  participation  of  everyone  present  so  that  no  one  is 
embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  spectators.  Just  as  in  community 
singing  the  audiences  are  themselves  the  performers  and  each  in- 
dividual is  so  completely  hidden  in  the  crowd  that  even  the  most 
timid  feel  sheltered  from  observation  and  are  swept  along  with  the 
others  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion.  Self -consciousness,  dignity 
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and  timidity  are  broken  down  and  all  give  themselves  up  to  relaxa- 
tion, enjoyment,  exhilaration  and  democratic  social  contacts  as 
happily  as  children.  Partners  are  shifted  frequently  and  un- 
expectedly and  strangers  are  constantly  thrown  together  so  that  all 
feel  as  if  they  had  been  introduced  to  one  another,  and  thus  the 
atmosphere  of  good  fellowship  is  created. 

D      lo  in  T,he  best  thought  in  so-called  "Americanization" 

Citizenship  today  is  pointing  persistently  toward  the  need 

for  Americans  (as  those  whose  families  can  boast 
generations  of  American  born  ancestors  are  apt  to  count  themselves) 
and  the  more  recent  arrivals  from  other  countries  to  come  into 
friendly  contact.  The  former  are  thus  broadening  their  educa- 
tion and  culture  by  acquiring  through  these  contacts  a  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  thoughts,  customs,  traditions,  and  history 
of  other  peoples,  and  gaining  some  common  ground  of  interest 
with  them.  The  latter  may  thus  come  within  the  magic  (and  to 
them  usually  closed)  inner  circle  of  real  American  life  and  feel 
that  they  are  recognized  as  belonging;  both  acquire  the  respect, 
appreciation  and  friendly  sympathy  for  each  other  that  comes 
through  a  close  acquaintance. 

There  are  very  few  opportunities  for  people  of  different  na- 
tionalities or  others  who  are  strangers  to  each  other  to  be  thrown 
together  in  pleasant  social  intercourse  unembarrassed  by  differences 
in  language,  viewpoint,  education,  social  status,  culture,  religon,  oc- 
cupation, dress  and  manners.  Such  occasions  should  be  devised. 
It  is  in  this  connection  that  the  introduction  of  community  folk 
games  and  dances  together  with  community  singing  makes  an 
important  contribution  to  community  service.  Large  mixed  gather- 
ings have  been  most  successfully  turned  into  genuine  "American- 
ization" occasions  by  the  use  of  this  form  of  community  recrea- 
tion. 

The  great  value  of  these  folk  games  is  that  having  a  uni- 
versally appealing  play  element  they  are  therefore  adaptable  for 
general  use  regardless  of  nationality;  they  are  readily  understood 
and  need  no  "translation"  (as  do  songs)  for  common  use.  The 
greatest  response  will  always  come  from  people  of  foreign  birth 
who  are  in  general  familiar  with  this  type  of  social  recreation  and 
who  are  quick  to  feel  and  appreciate  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
good  fellowship  engendered  by  this  social  contact  in  play.  "Amer- 
icanization" however,  it  is  not  intended  here  to  mean  merely  ac- 
tivities for  foreign-born  people.  It  is  used  in  the  broad  sense  of 
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people  meeting  and  playing  together  merely  as  "folks"  in  a 
friendly  and  democratic  way.  The  opening  meeting  of  a  recent 
great  educational  convention  was  conducted  as  a  social  recreation 
evening  of  folk  games  and  dances  preceded  by  a  sing.  As  the 
evening  progressed  and  old  and  young  lost  self -consciousness  and 
were  really  playing  and  laughing  together,  a  noted  educator  who 
was  present  taking  part  made  the  comment,  "This  is  reed  Amer- 
icanization tonight." 

O  alifi  ations  of  ^e  Qua^nca^ons  °f  a  leader  of  Community 
a  Leader  Folk  Dancing  are  almost  identical  with  those  of 

a  Community  Song  leader.  Both  require  a 
strong  enthusiastic  personality,  a  keen  sense  of  rhythm,  and  the 
ability  to  sway  the  crowd  and  make  it  "play  with  you." 

There  has  been  so  little  training  for  leadership  in  this  use  of 
folk  dancing  that  there  are  very  few  fully  equipped  leaders  avail- 
able, but  I  believe  that  with  a  short  working  repertoire  of  some  of 
the  easiest,  and  most  universally  appealing  singing  games  and  folk 
dances  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  a  person  with  the  above 
mentioned  qualifications  (even  though  lacking  previous  special 
training)  to  make  a  success  of  leading  in  this  form  of  community 
recreation.*  Indeed  this  kind  of  leader  is  often  more  successful 
than  one  who  has  had  professional  training  in  activities  for  use  in 
schools  and  playgrounds.  It  is  a  leader  rather  than  a  teacher 
that  is  needed.  Community  Song  leaders,  (with  their  experience 
in  inspiring  crowds  to  self  expression  and  enthusiasm,  and  their 
keen  rhythm  sense)  might  very  successfully  do  some  of  this  work 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  some  training  along  this  line  be  in- 
cluded in  song  leaders'  schools. 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  LSADKRS  f 

1.    Fundamentals  of  Leading  Folk  Games  and  Dances 

(a)  The  Accompanist  is  your  first  and  most  important 
consideration.  No  other  kind  of  accompanying  ex- 
acts so  much  of  the  musician.  It  is  absolutely  im- 
imperative  for  success  to  have  an  accompanist  who 


*  it  is  for  the  particular  purpose  of  giving  this  practical  training  to 
prospective  leaders  that  many  Institutes  are  being  given  in  the  various  Com- 
munity Service  cities  and  towns  where  the  development  of  such  leaders  is 
desired.  E.  B. 

t  Resume  of  E.  B.'s  Institute  course  for  Leaders 
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plays  with  a  brilliant,  strong  and  inspiring  rhythm; 
who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  games  and  dances 
from  having  taken  part  in  them  personally;  who  is 
familiar  with  the  music  and  plays  it  without  notes; 
who  is  constantly  behind  you  with  intelligent,  alert 
team  work,  (requiring  no  prompting),  and  is  familiar 
with  your  signals  and  methods  of  procedure.  It 
should  be  thoroughly  understood  between  you  before- 
hand just  what  is  going  to  be  done  and  the  music  books 
or  sheets  containing  the  various  numbers  should  be 
clearly  marked  or  arranged  in  order  in  folio  form. 

(b)  The  Leader  must  bring  a  fund  of  vitality  and  enthus- 
iasm and  good  humor  to  the  task  and  supply  a  contag- 
ious spirit  of  fun.     Your  manner  should  be  informal  in 
effect  with  no  suggestion  of  teacher  and  class  and  at 
the  same  time  you  should  be  careful  to  keep  control 
of  the  crowd  so  that  you  may  secure  silence  and  hold 
the  attention  when  you  need  it  to  give   instructions. 
An  atmosphere  of  social  enjoyment  should  be  main- 
tained.    Never  scold  but  always  be  quick  to  make  use 
of  any  amusing  incidents  to  cause  a  laugh, — such  as 
illustrating  how  not  to  do  a  thing  or  exaggerating  in 
an   amusing   way.     Speak    clearly   and    forcefully    so 
that  everyone  in  the  room  may  hear  everything  that 
is    said.     Be   a   leader   not    a    teacher — play    with    a 
crowd  and  it  will  play  with  you ! 

(c)  Introduction  and  Approach.     It  is  well  to  be  intro- 
duced  before   taking   charge   of    the    occasion.     This 
gives  you  an  opportunity  to  explain  to  the  audience 
while   it   is   still   seated   what  you   are   going   to    do. 
If  possible  arrangements  should  have  been  made  be- 
forehand   for   removing    the    seats    and    clearing    the 
floor,  but  if  this  has  not  been  provided  for  take  it  into 
your  own  hands  and  give  the  necessary  instructions, 
such  as  requesting  that  each  person  remove  his  own 
chair.     This  is  your  opportunity  to  arouse  the  interest 
and  curiosity   of  your  audience  and  gain   their   con- 
fidence.    Tell  them  that  anyone  who  can  walk  will  be 
able   to   take   part;   that   this   corresponds   exactly   to 
community    singing,    something    in    which    everyone 
takes  part,  no  matter  whether  they  have  ever  done  it 
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before  or  not.  Call  on  everyone  to  be  game  and  join 
in,  suggest  that  anyone  staying  out  to  look  on  may  be 
called  upon  to  do  a  solo!  If  the  crowd  is  actually 
too  much  for  your  space  and  some  must  be  left  out 
be  sure  to  eliminate  children  or  the  younger  element 
first.  If  the  crowd  is  not  too  large  get  everyone  on 
the  -floor,  but  above  all  be  very  brief  in  your  remarks 
and  get  the  crowd  into  action  immediately  after  the 
floor  is  cleared. 

(d)  Start  and  Stop  Signals.     A  whistle  with  a  strong  clear 
note  is  necessary  for  signaling  to  the  crowd  for  atten- 
tion  and    for  starting  and   stopping.     Wear   it   hung 
around  your  neck  on  a  cord  so  that  your  hands  may  be 
free  when  you  need  them.     Have  it  clearly  understood 
before  getting  the  crowd  into  action  that  the  sound 
of  the  whistle  calls  for  silence  and  the  attention  of 
everyone   in    the    room.     To    focus    the   attention    of 
everyone  in  the  room  upon  yourself  step  into  the  clear 
space  in  the  center  of  the  room,  or  on  to  the  platform, 
blow    the    whistle    energetically,    more    than    once    if 
necessary,  hold  up  both  arms  (in  the  "ready"  position 
if  leading  a  sing)   and  give  the  warning  for  silence. 
"Sh — sh — sh" !     Do  not  start  to  speak  until  you  have 
silence  and  the  attention  of  the  entire   crowd.     The 
starting  signal  for  all  to  begin  is  either  the  command 
"Ready! — Begin!"  or  in  some  cases  the  sounding  of 
the  whistle.     The  stopping  signal  is  always  the  sound 
of  the  whistle. 

(e)  Management  of  Crowd.     From  the  moment  the  leader 
takes  charge  he  should  be  in  complete  control  of  the 
crowd,  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  the  management 
of  a  children's  party.     The  participants  are  told  and 
shown  what  to  do.     The  leader  manages  the  securing 

of  partners,  using  amusing  devices  to  bring  unexpected 
combinations,  and  frequently  shuffling  partners  so  that 
strangers  are  drawn  together  and  become  acquainted. 
This  creates  a  jovial  atmosphere  of  friendliness  and 
good  fellowship  and  causes  much  amusement. 
Allow  time  between  numbers  for  laughter,  applause, 
breathing  space,  and  exchange  of  comments,  but  have 
the  next  number  in  mind  and  in  a  few  moments  blow 
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the  whistle  for  attention  and  give  directions   for  the 
next  move. 

(f)  Devices  for  providing  partners 

1.  Have  all  the  men  stand  in  single  file  on  one  side  of 
the  room  facing  the  rear,  and  the  women  the  other 
side   facing  the   front  of   the   room.     At   the   com- 
mand   "Forward    March"    the    women    stand    still 
while  the  men  march  in  single  file  to  the  rear  of 
the  room,  across  the  end  and  up  along  the  left  side 
of  the  women.     When  the  leading  man  reaches  the 
woman  at  the  head  of  the  women's  line  he  gives  her 
his  arm  and  they   continue   marching  in   the   same 
direction  around  the   room   followed  by  the  others 
who  pair  off  in  the  same  way  in  the  order  in  which 
they  happen  to  come. 

2.  Have  all  the  men  side  by  side  on  one  side  of  the 
room  and  the  women  facing  them  on  the  other  side 
of  the  room.     At  the  sound  of  the  whistle,  or  the 
command    "Ready — Go!"    the    men    (or    whichever 
side  has  the  greater  number)  rush  over,  seize  part- 
ners and  bring  them  back  to  their  own  side.     Those 
left   over   double   up   in   twos    at   the    rear   of    the 
column.     Then  all  march  around  the  room  to  what- 
ever formation  is  needed  for  the  next  number.     It 
is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  women  rush  for  the  men 
sometimes. 

3.  Line  up  all  men  in  single  file  on  one  side  and  the 
women  on  the  other,  all  facing  the  front  end  of  the 
room.     Both  lines  following  their  leaders  march  for- 
ward, then  toward  each  other  and  down  the  center  in 
twos  just  as  they  happen  to  come. 

(g)  Selection  of  Numbers.     Select  an  order  of  numbers 
which    is    easily    possible    for    everyone    present    and 
which   requires  the  minimum  amount  of  teaching  or 
explanation.     Begin    with    an    easy    opening    number 
that  has  a  laugh  in  it  and  in  which  everyone  is  on  the 
floor  (such  as  the  grand  march  or  farandole)  and  lead 
your  crowd  up  gradually  to  more  active  and  hilarious 
numbers  until  you  reach  the  highest  point  of  enthu- 
siasm,   good    fellowship,    and    fun.     Then    stop    while 
the  crow  is  still  keen  for  more.     This  same  principle 
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is  recognized  by  community  song  leaders  and  is  a  most 
important  one  to  observe. 

To  send  them  home  after  singing  Auld  Lang  Syne  or 
the  chorus  of  Till  We  Meet  Again  or  some  other  song 
of  that  character  usually  makes  a  very  happy  way  to 
finish. 

(h)  Measure  of  Success.  The  comments  among  the  older 
men  and  women  in  the  crowd  at  the  close  of  a  suc- 
cessful evening  are  practically  always  the  same,  "The 
best  time  I've  had  in  years/'  "Haven't  laughed  so 
much  since  I  was  a  boy,"  "I  never  danced  before  in 
my  life/  "I  think  this  is  what  we  all  need  more  of," 
or  from  a  foreign-born  citizen,  "The  first  time  I  was 
made  to  feel  welcome  since  I  came  to  this  country" 
or  "This  is  like  home." 

2.  Formula  for  Starting  a  Number 

1.  Secure  complete  attention  of  crowd. 

2.  Announce  the  number  and  if  there  is  any  little  story 
of  its  origin  or  amusing  theme  of  interest  connected 
with  it,  tell  it  at  this  time  or  give  the  crowd  the  spirit 
and  atmosphere  of  it. 

3.  If  a  singing  game  is  to  be  given,  have  the  music  played 
first  indicating  the  tempo  and  rhythm.     Then  have  the 
crowd  sing  the  tune.     Then  give  them  the  words  and 
all  sing. 

4.  Explain  briefly  and  clearly  what  the  action  is  and  de- 
monstrate it  in  an  amusing,  energetic  way. 

5.  With  the  crowd  at  attention  give  the  preliminary  com- 
mand, "Ready"  sustaining  it  for  a  second  or  two,  then 
the  executive  command,  "Begin!"  given  abruptly  with 
clearness   and   decision,   which   is   the   signal   for   both 
accompanist   and   the   crowd   to   immediately   begin. 

3.  Suggestive  List  of  Good  Numbers  for  Community  Use 
(The  number  in  parenthesis  after  each  title  refers  to  the 

book  of  the  same  number  in  the  bibliography  at  the  end 
of  the  article  in  which  the  music  and  description  of  the 
game  or  dance  may  be  found) 

Grand  March  (10)    (12)  Portland  Fancy   (1)    (15) 

The  Farandole   (6)  Virginia  Reel   (1)    (15) 

Popularity    (or,    "Grab")    (10)      Carrousel   (9)    (17)    (15) 
(12)  Nigare  Polska  (17) 
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Jolly  is  the  Miller  (1)   (4)  The  Bridge  of  Avignon  (2) 

"Old  Zip  Coon"  (1)  The  Pretty  Sister-in-Law   (13) 

Come  Let  Us  Be  Joyful  (5)  The  Circle  (1) 

I  See  You  (9)  (16)  Lott'  Rst  Tod  (7)  (16) 

Old  Dan  Tucker  (1)  Seven  Jumps   (5)    (8) 

Gossiping  Ull  (7)  Paul  Jones  (10) 

Roman  Soldiers  (3)    (14)  Komarno   (9) 

Sweet  Kate  (18)  Old  Fashioned  Waltz 

4.  Sample  Programs 

(a)  Combination  of  Community  Singing  and  Community 
Social  Recreation 

Begin  with  a  sing  of  about  forty-five  minutes  with  a 
well  balanced  program  containing  toward  the  end 
some  "play  song"  like  Li'l  Liza  Jane  with  amusing 
action  introduced.  Follow  this  with  about  an  hour 
of  social  recreation.  The  following  is  a  suggestive 
sample  program  for  this : 

1.  Grand  March  (10)   (12) 

2.  Popularity  or  "Grab"  (10)    (12) 

3.  Come  Let  Us  Be  Joyful  (5) 

4.  Pretty  Sister-in-Law   (13) 

5.  Roman  Soldiers  (3)    (14) 

6.  Song  Till  We  Meet  Again 

(b)  Evening  of  Social  Recreation 

1.  General  Introduction  Stunts 

2.  Farandole  (6) 

3.  Grand  March  (10)   (12) 

4.  Old  Dan  Tucker  (1) 

5.  Come  Let  us  Be  Joyful  (5) 

6.  Bridge  of  Avignon   (2) 

7.  Pretty  Sister-in-Law  (13) 

8.  Roman  Soldiers   (3)    (14) 

9.  Paul  Jones  with  Old  Fashioned  Waltz   (10) 
10.  Closing  song 

5.  Some  Popular  Numbers 

(The  number  in  parenthesis  after  the  name  of  each  num- 
ber refers  to  the  book  of  the  same  number  in  the 
bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  article  in  which  the  full 
description  and  music  may  be  found.) 

(a)   The  Farandole  (6)  This  is  an  old  French  Processional 
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and  is  still  done  in  the  country  in  parts  of  France  at 
beginning  of  a  fete.  The  band  starts  at  the  outskirts 
of  the  village  and  marches  through  the  streets  while 
the  population  young  and  old  fall  in  behind  as  they 
go  by.  They  march  up  one  street  and  down  another 
even  through  people's  houses  and  gardens  gathering 
numbers  as  they  go  and  finally  wind  up  in  the  public 
square  or  "place"  where  the  general  dancing  begins. 
Tell  your  crowd  to  imagine  that  they  are  going  through 
streets  and  houses  when  you  lead  them  in  the  Faran- 
dole  and  to  see  that  everyone  present  falls  into  the 
procession. 

(b)  Come  Let  Us  Be  Joyful  (5)     When  there  are  fewer 
men  than  women  present  this  is  a  fine  number  because 
it  requires  two  partners  for  each  man!     It  is  a  very 
sociable  number  as  each  three  progresses  around  the 
room  continually  meeting,  greeting  and  dancing  with 
new  threes.     All  should  sing  while  they  dance. 

(c)  Jolly  is  the  Miller   (See  'Old  Zip  Coon")    (1)    (4) 
This  is  an  old  popular  American  version  of  a  tradi- 
tional  Engish    game.     The   music   we   know    as    Old 
Zip  Coon  or  Turkey  in  the  Straw. 

The  Words:     Jolly  is  the  miller,  he  lives  in  the  mill 
The  wheel  goes  round  with  a  right  good  will 
One  hand  in  the  hopper,  the  other  in  the  sack 
The  Right  steps  forward,  and  the  Left  steps  back! 

The  Action:  During  the  first  strain  of  music  all  march 
around  the  room  in  couples  (  in  a  large  enough  circle 
to  allow  distance  of  several  feet  between  the  couples) 
sing  the  above  words.  A  number  of  extra  men  are 
in  the  center.  Simultaneously  with  the  last  word 
"Back"  the  leader  blows  the  whistle.  Instantly  the 
women  step  forward  to  the  men  in  front  of  them  and 
the  men  step  back  to  secure  their  new  partners.  As 
they  do  this  the  extra  men  quickly  seize  partners  if 
possible.  The  men  who  are  left  without  partners  now 
go  into  the  circle.  While  this  scuffle  for  partners 
takes  place  the  music  is  halted  for  a  moment.  Then 
the  music  starts  again  (the  second  strain)  and  all 
march  again  with  new  partners.  When  the  first  strain 
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of  music  begins  again  all  sing  as  before.  Continue 
until  partners  have  been  shuffled  quite  thoroughly. 

(d)  /  See  You  (9)  (17)  Swedish  Game 

In  looking  out  at  your  opposite  as  you  sing,  "I  See 
You,"  it  adds  to  the  amusement  to  do  it  a  variety  of 
ways;  such  as,  over  the  partner's  shoulder  as  in  the 
regular  description;  crouch  down  and  look  out  from 
lower  level ;  stand  on  tiptoes  and  look  down  over 
partner's  head,  some  times  looking  a  different  way 
at  each  move. 

(c)  Roman  Soldiers  (3)    (14)     Old  English  Game 

When  the  crowd  is  large  it  works  well  to  give  one 
verse  at  a  time  and  explain  to  the  side  who  are  to 
perform  next  what  their  words  and  actions  are  to  be, 
and  start  them  all  together  in  it.  Be  sure  that  all 
keep  in  line  and  take  only  four  steps  forward  and 
four  back. 

(f)  The  Bridge  of  Avignon  (2) 

The  best  known  and  loved  singing  game  of  France. 
It  may  be  extended  by  adding  new  imitations,  such  as, 
"The  babies  all  do  this  way"  making  the  familiar  "bye- 
bye"  wave  of  the  hands;  "the  drooping  paws,"  as  if 
sitting  up  on  haunches. 

(g)  Nigare  Polska  (17)  Popular  Swedish  game 

In  a  large  group  it  is  best  to  have  several  inside  the 
circle  to  start  at  the  same  time.  Each  string  should 
move  around  the  circle  in  the  same  direction  and  at 
end  all  strings  join  into  one  with  hands  on  shoulders 
and  travel  once  around  the  room  in  that  formation. 

(h)   The  Pretty  Sister-in-Law   (13)     Old  Folk  Dance  of 
Finland 

When  all  are  not  familiar  with  the  waltz  the  last 
figure  (which  is  a  waltz)  may  be  omitted  altogether 
without  detracting  from  the  game. 

(i)   The  Circle  (1) 

The  most  widely  known  of  all  the  American  Country 
Dances,  some  times  called  the  "Sicilian"  or  "Circas- 
sian" circle.  Each  movement  should  first  be  given 
separately.  When  danced  continuously  the  dance 
should  be  "Called" — that  is  the  leader  calls  the  name 
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of  each  figure  at  the  proper  time.  Instructions  for 
"calling"  are  given  in  the  introductions  of  American 
Country  Dances  (Number  8  of  the  bibliography). 

(j)  Seven  Jumps  (5)  (8)  A  folk  game  found  in  Den- 
mark, Belgium,  and  Holland  where  it  is  usually  done 
by  men  with  forfeits  exacted  from  those  who  make 
mistakes.  In  a  large  crowd  arrangement  in  con- 
centric circles  with  the  leader  in  the  center  is  most 
successful. 

(k)   Old  Fashioned  Waltz 

The  real  old  fashioned  waltz  is  a  genuine  folk  dance. 
Comparatively  few  of  the  younger  people  can  really 
waltz.  They  do  a  sort  of  two  step  in  waltz  time. 
Those  who  know  the  real  waltz  always  enjoy  an 
opportunity  to  dance  it. 

The  whole  success  of  a  recreation  evening  may  easily 
be  ruined  by  the  introduction  of  modern  dancing 
which  creates  an  entirely  different  atmosphere.  The 
old  fashioned  waltz  however  at  the  close  of  an  even- 
ing is  usually  successful  and  may  be  introduced  in 
connection  with  Paul  Jones  figures. 

6.  Creating  Permanent  Interest 

To  popularize  and  make  permanent  this  form  of  recreation 
it  is  best  to  concentrate  on  a  few  of  the  easiest  and  most  popular 
games  and  dances  using  them  as  widely  as  possible  so  that  they 
may  gradually  become  common  knowledge  and  may  be  started  as 
a  spontaneous  form  of  social  intercourse  by  the  people  themselves 
at  almost  any  kind  of  gathering  requiring  as  it  does  only  music 
and  space  and  some  one  to  take  initiative.  This  has  already  been 
made  a  most  happy  part  of  many  community  occasions,  such  as  pic- 
nics, church  suppers,  and  socials,  town  meetings,  clubs  and  lodge 
meetings,  Chautauquas,  community  sings,  recreation  centers,  Amer- 
icanization schools,  neighborhood  groups  and  social  parties. 
They  have  been  used  with  great  success  as  a  socializing  agent  at 
large  conventions  and  federations  of  unrelated  groups.  In  cases 
where  practically  the  same  group  meets  together  fairly  often,  it  is 
possible  to  gradually  introduce  and  popularize  other  group  of 
"set"  dances  which  require  a  little  more  practice — such  as  the  fol- 
lowing: (T|he  numbers  in  parenthesis  refer  to  the  bibliography.) 
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Old    American    Contra    Dances 


Portland  Fancy  (1)  (15) 
Virginia  Reel  (1)    (15) 
Lady  of  the  Lake  (1) 
Boston  Fancy  (1) 
Old  Dan  Tucker  (1) 


Familiar  Square  Dances 


jXancers 
(Quadrille 

The  Hatter,  Danish  Contra  Dance  (8)  Gathering  Peascods, 
Old  English  Country  Dance  (11)  Cotlands  Quadrille,  Swedish 
Folk  Dance  (9)  (16)  and  many  others  of  this  character. 

7.  Bibliography 

The  following  is  a  condensed  working  list  of  books  and  sheet 
music  containing  music  and  full  description  of  the  folk  dances 
and  games  suggested  above  for  social  recreation  use,  and  referred 
to  by  numbers  in  parenthesis.  It  is  not  intended  as  an  exhaus- 
tive bibliography  on  the  subject — there  are  various  other  collec- 
tions in  which  some  of  these  folk  dances  may  also  be  found. 
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Bridge  of  Avignon  (Sep.  sheet  form) 
Children's  Singing  Games 
Children's  Singing  Games 
Dances  of  the  People 
Farandole  (Separate  sheet  form) 
Folk  Dances  and  Games 
Folk  Dances  of  Denmark 
Folk  Dances  &  Singing  Games 

10.  Games  and  Dance  Figures 

11.  Gathering  Peascods  (sep.  sheet  form) 

12.  Ice  Breakers 

13.  Pretty  Sister-in-Law 

(Separate  sheet  form) 

14.  Roman  Soldiers  (Sep.  sheet  form) 

15.  Social  Games  and  Group  Dances 

16.  Swedish  Folk  Dances 

17.  Swedish  Song  Games 

18.  Sweet  Kate  (Separate  sheet  form) 
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VII.    ORGANIZING  THE  RURAL  COMMUNITY  THEATRE 
CONSTANCE  D'ARCY  MACKAY,  Community  Service  (Incorporated) 

If,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  preceding  article,  the  rural  historical 
pageant  has  proved  a  discoverer  of  the  dramatic  talents  of  the 
community;  and  if  the  establishment  of  an  outdoor  theatre 
is  fostering  the  lyric  spirit  during  the  summer  months  through 
the  production  of  at  least  one  play  a  season,  the  time  is  ripe 
to  organize  an  indoor  rural  community  theatre  as  the  art-center 
of  the  township. 

The  pageant  and  the  outdoor  play  will  have  already  afforded 
a  certain  amount  of  training  for  the  community  theatre  players, 
and  the  costumes  and  properties  already  accumulated  will  prove 
an  addition  to  the  community  theatre  wardrobe.  Moreover,  the 
community  theatre  building  gives  a  place  where  they  can  adequate- 
ly be  stored. 

All  books  collected  for  the  pageant  and  the  outdoor  play 
should  form  the  basis  of  the  Rural  Dramatic  Library,  including 
books  on  costumes,  on  staging,  on  everything  that  pertains  to  the 
art  of  the  theatre.  All  patterns  and  scraps  of  material,  all  "left- 
overs" of  dyes,  paints,  and  stuffs  for  properties  should  be  stored 
in  the  community  theatre. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  about  a  rural  community  theatre 
is  its  physical  equipment.  There  are  already  a  number  of  books 
which  will  be  helpful  on  this  subject;  so  only  the  main  require- 
ments need  be  dealt  with  here.  A  community  building  and  rural 
theatre  will  require  the  services  of  a  consulting  theatre  architect. 
This  means  that  the  community  has  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  to  spend  on  its  rural  theatre.  The  architect  will  consider 
and  give  advice  on  all  the  vexing  questions  of  acoustics,  sight- 
lines,  size  of  stage  and  proscenium.  Before  deciding  on  this 
building  excellent  advice  will  be  found  in  Bulletin  6,  Community 
Buildings  as  War  Memorials.  This  series  of  bulletins,  particularly 
5,  6,  and  7,  will  be  found  invaluable.  Address  Community  Service, 
1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Where  the  auditorium  of  a  local  building  is  being  adapted  to 
rural  community  theatre  uses,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  an 
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auditorium  must  be  secured  whose  seating  capacity  coincides 
with  the  budget  system.  Rural  community  theatres  may  seat  from 
100  to  300.  Care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  construction  of 
the  building  does  not  conflict  with  the  fire  laws.  There  must  be  a 
sufficient  number  of  exits  plainly  marked. 

Mr.  Maurice  Browne,  of  the  Cornish  Little  Theatre,  has  de- 
clared that  the  minimum  size  of  the  stage  in  a  little  community 
theatre  should  be  the  following:  "It  must  have  a  stage  raised  not 
less  than  24  inches  from  the  floor  and  measuring  not  less  than 
24  feet  wide,  25  feet  deep  and  14  feet  high  with  a  proscenium 
opening  not  less  than  20  or  22  feet  wide.  The  space  included 
in  these  measurements  must  be  entirely  free  from  all  obstruc- 
tions. There  must  be  at  least  two  dressing  rooms  adjacent  to  the 
stage.  These  must  be  adequately  ventilated,  lighted,  and  heated, 
and  supplied  with  water.  The  stage  must  be  provided  with  an 
electric  feed  wire  carrying  110  volts,  capable  of  being  tapped 
and  having  either  direct  or  indirect  current." 

It  adds  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  a  rural  community 
theatre  if  it  can  be  equipped  with  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  switch- 
board. Switchboards,  however,  are  comparatively  expensive, 
$1,000  being  the  smallest  sum  for  which  an  adequate  switchboard 
can  be  purchased  and  installed.  Many  little  community  theatres 
have  to  get  along  without  a  switchboard ;  and  instead  use  foot- 
lights, border-lights,  and  bunch-lights.  Several  of  the  more 
"advanced"  rural  theatres  make  use  of  the  cyclorama.  The 
cyclorama  is  made  of  heavy  curtains,  hung  on  a  semi-circular 
iron  frame.  It  can  be  used  for  almost  every  type  of  play,  except 
for  a  kitchen  scene.  If  only  one  cyclorama  can  be  afforded,  these 
curtains  should  be  of  forest  green  denim.  If  two  can  be  afforded, 
then  one  should  be  forest  green  and  the  other  pale  gray  canton 
flannel.  A  canton  flannel  cyclorama  can  be  had  complete  for 
$35,  if  made  by  the  people  of  the  community. 

There  must  be  a  budget  system  that  is  practical  for  the 
equipping  and  maintaining  of  a  little  theatre.  The  first  requisite  is 
the  working  out  of  a  budget  system  which  must  be  so  planned  that 
it  will  cover  expenses  and  have  30  percent  over  to  meet  unexpected 
contingencies. 

Suppose  a  town  hall,  just  as  it  stands,  must  be  used  for  a 
rural  community  theatre,  and  suppose  the  community  has  exceed- 
ingly little  to  spend,  then  the  following  points  should  be  kept  in 
mind: 
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If  the  floor  of  the  hall  does  not  slope  the  stage  must  be 
raised  3  or  3*/2  feet  from  the  floor.  Foot  lights  will  be  used  to 
begin  with,  unless  those  directing  the  theatre  are  already  experts 
at  the  "new  lighting." 

iWhere  there  must  be  a  proscenium  curtain  use  some  heavy 
material,  such  as  denim,  canton  flannel  or  felt.  This  curtain 
should  be  parted  in  the  middle  and  hung  on  rings  to  a  strong  cur- 
tain pole,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  moved  backward  and  forward. 
Dark  green  is  the  best  color  for  such  a  curtain. 

If,  at  the  beginning,  even  such  a  curtain  as  this  is  too  much  for 
a  rural  community  to  afford,  then  let  every  one  give  some  old 
curtains,  or  couch  covers,  or  strips  of  old  woolen  dresses,  or 
cloaks,  after  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  neighborhood  has  been 
made.  Have  all  of  these  dyed  black,  and  then  stitched  together  to 
make  a  curtain.  Likewise  for  a  community  having  very  little 
money  it  is  well  to  build  folding  screens  for  the  stage.  These 
screens  should  be  constructed  as  an  ordinary  wooden  clothes  horse 
is  constructed,  and  the  tops  of  the  screens  should  be  higher  than 
the  top  line  of  the  proscenium  curtain.  Place  one  of  these  screens 
at  the  back,  and  one  at  each  side  of  the  stage.  This  will  do 
for  what  is  technically  called  a  "Box  set."  It  should  be  built  so 
that  there  will  be  an  entrance  at  back-ground,  or  at  right  and  left. 
Imitation  windows  can  be  fastened  to  the  screens.  When  this 
wooden  frame  screen  is  built  the  screen  should  be  covered  either 
with  compo-board,  tinted  a  neutral  shade,  preferably  a  pale  gray 
or  oat-meal  color,  or  with  burlap  stretched  tautly  across.  (Compo- 
board  can  be  had  wherever  architect's  supplies  are  carried.)  This 
set  can  be  used  for  realistic  scenes. 

At  one  side  have  a  movable  hearthstone  with  a  hearth  shelf. 
From  the  Dennison  Tissue  Co.,  Fifth  Ave.,  at  27th  Street,  New 
York,  brick  or  stone  fire-place  paper  can  be  bought  by  the  roll. 
It  is  inexpensive  and  ready  to  use.  Tack  this  paper  over  a  packing 
box;  supply  a  log,  some  red  and  yellow  tissue  paper  embers,  or 
better  yet,  a  red  electric  light  bulb,  and  a  winter  indoor  room  is 
ready,  when  a  table  and  a  couple  of  chairs  have  been  added  to  it. 
If  a  summer  indoor  room  is  wanted,  fill  the  "fireplace"  with  fresh 
cut  flowers  and  ferns. 

If  a  forest  scene  is  desired,  build  this  same  kind  of  wooden 
frame,  stain  it  dark  green  and  to  it  add  plain  curtains  of  forest 
green  denim  or  some  other  heavy  material  hung  in  scant  folds 
from  the  top  of  the  frame.  This  curtained  frame  can  be  trans- 
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formed  into  a  forest  by  very  simple  means.  For  a  wood  scene 
have  a  fallen  log  on  the  floor.  The  floor  should  be  covered  by  a 
dark  brown  floor  cloth,  or  painted  dark  brown.  The  log  may 
be  a  real  log,  or  an  imitation  one  made  by  joining  two  vinegar 
barrels  together,  and  covering  them  with  burlap,  painted  to  repre- 
sent a  log.  A  few  real  pine  trees  placed  against  these  curtains 
will  make  a  practical  "forest  effect."  But  with  just  the  fallen  log 
a  sense  of  a  wood  can  be  conveyed.  The  imagination  of  the 
audience  must  be  stimulated  to  do  the  rest.  If  pine  trees  are  used, 
stand  them  in  buckets  of  earth  or  sand,  for  security's  sake.  Cover 
these  buckets  loosely  with  dark  brown  denim,  or  burlap,  the  color 
pf  the  floor  cloth,  as  if  the  pines  grew  out  of  little  hillocks. 

It  may  be  added  here  that  the  interior  of  the  town  hall  is  not 
the  only  part  of  the  building  possessed  of  dramatic  possibilities. 
If  the  rural  town  hall  is  colonial  in  type,  with  an  entrance  with 
pillars,  or  a  portico,  it  will  make  an  excellent  background  for  the 
production  of  intimate  outdoor  plays,  of  Greek,  Roman  or 
fantastic  origin.  It  will  also  be  possible  to  make  this  portico  the 
background  for  staging  a  Christmas  miracle  play  in  connection 
with  the  Christmas  Tree  of  Light,  as  was  successfully  done  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  at  Mill  Valley,  Cal.  (The  text  for  such 
a  miracle  play  can  be  found  in  the  Woman's  Home  Companion  for 
December,  1918.) 

In  summer  the  audience  can  sit  on  the  lawn  opposite  the 
town  hall,  and  autos  can  be  parked  back  of  the  audience  like 
"boxes."  In  winter  the  audience  can  stand  in  the  same  place.  The 
Community  Christmas  Tree  should  be  appropriately  placed  near  by. 
Only  certain  kinds  of  plays  will  be  appropriate  for  such 
architecture :  Colonial  plays,  such  as  Mrs.  Murray's  Dinner  Party; 
Greek  plays  such  as  Pandora;  or  Roman  plays — such  as  a  scene 
from  Julius  Caesar.  Certain  scenes  from  Shakespeare  can  be 
given  with  this  background,  such  scenes  from  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  and  Twelfth  Night. 

In  case  the  town  hall  is  used  for  a  Greek,  Roman  or  fairy 
play,  the  windows  with  shutters  will  have  to  be  covered  with 
some  drapery  that  will  blend  in  with  the  exterior  of  the  hall,  since 
windows  are  an  anachronism.  Cream  or  white  canton-flannel 
is  best  for  a  white  town  hall,  perhaps  held  in  place  by  gilded 
shields.  This  will  add  to  the  appearance  of  this  improvised 
stage.  There  should  be  a  white  screen  beyond  the  doorway,  so 
that  the  interior  of  the  hall  can  not  be  seen.  If  desired  the 
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windows  may  be  masked  with  green  boughs,  vines  and  flowers, 
or  draperies  hung  with  wreaths  of  mountain  laurel,  or  roses. 

The  technique  of  rural  theatre  organization  (or  indeed  any 
theatre  organization)  is  a  subject  which  can  not  be  entirely  covered 
in  the  space  of  one  article,  though  certain  phases  of  it  can  be 
discussed. 

Nothing  succeeds  like  cooperation.  In  a  certain  western  com- 
munity an  inadequate  high  school  stage  was  turned  into  an 
adequate,  artistic  Little  Theatre,  through  the  efforts  of  a  gifted 
teacher,  Miss  Gena  Thompson,  with  the  assistance  of  her  students. 
Each  student  felt  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  theatre,  and  the 
result  was  remarkable.  Any  country  town  could  do  the  same 
thing  in  its  theatre  organization  provided  the  work  is  as  skilfully 
divided.  It  must  be  remembered  in  reading  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  this  theatre  that  the  students  not  only  gave  performances 
in  the  school:  they  gave  productions  in  Civic  Centers,  at  Parish 
Houses,  and  for  Women's  Clubs. 

For  those  who  face  making  over  an  inadequate  stage  the 
following  experiments  as  recounted  by  Miss  Grace  Humphreys 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  St.  Nicholas  should  prove  of  direct 
help. 

"The  Manual  Training  class  built  out  the  lower  platform 
to  fourteen  and  one-half  feet  and  in  front  of  this  a  step  lower 
they  built  a  fore-stage  eight  feet  wide;  so  our  whole  stage  is 
22  x  24  feet,  a  very  good  size.  We  are  very  proud  of  our  fore- 
stage,  as  it  is  the  first  one  in  the  Middle  West.  The  English 
literature  class  had  learned  about  it,  because  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  used  one;  but  we  really  borrowed  it  from  the  Port- 
manteau Theatre,  to  bring  the  players  closer  to  the  audience.  The 
Theatre  now  seats  one  hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  that  makes 
a  fair  audience.  .  .  .  " 

"The  proscenium-arch,  which  separates  the  stage  from  the 
guests  is  the  work  of  the  Manual  Training  class  too,  it  is  just  a 
partition  made  of  compo-board.  .  .  .  " 

"The  girls  in  the  sewing  class  made  curtains  of  ecru  scrim 
to  take  away  the  bare  look  of  the  windows.  The  art  class  worked 
on  a  sign  for  the  Theatre  entrance,  and  the  boys  in  Mechanical 
Drawing  lettered  it.  Outside  the  building  Mr.  Park's  boys  put 
up  a  quaint  sign  announcing  Our  Little  Theatre.  It  has  a 
swinging  bulletin  board,  and  two  lanterns  light  it  at  night.  The 
printing  class  did  the  programs  and  tickets. 
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"The  whole  expense  for  our  theatre  was  only  $165  the 
first  year.  This  bought  the  lumber,  the  curtain  material,  the  paint, 
and  the  lighting  fixtures.  By  June  we  had  paid  back  every  cent 
to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  we  charge  only  twenty-five  cents 
in  the  evenings,  and  five  cents  in  the  afternoons.  Often  boys 
and  girls  save  a  nickel  out  of  their  lunch  money,  and  our  matinees 
are  always  crowded. 

"The  costumes  are  never  expensive;  our  sewing  teacher  is  a 
genius,  and  the  girls  do  all  the  work.  .  .  . 

"Of  course,  in  any  theatre  the  lighting  is  the  most  difficult 
thing.  We  spent  some  of  our  money  this  year  for  an  indirect 
lighting  system.  The  boys  in  the  Physics  Class  did  most  of  the 
work.  .  .  .  There  are  overhead  lights,  hidden  by  the 
proscenium-arch,  and  lights  on  each  side,  with  reflectors.  . 

"For  the  convenience  of  the  audience  there  are  side  lights  of 
gas  that  burn  throughout  the  performance.  The  fixtures  we  made 
from  peroxide  bottles,  after  the  bottoms  and  necks  were  ground 
off;  the  forge  class  set  them  into  iron  frames,  with  lids  of  sheet 
iron  fitting  over  the  tops,  and  in  the  lids  they  made  a  crescent 
moon  design.  They  give  an  amber  glow  to  the  Theatre,  streaks 
of  dark  and  light,  like  the  aurora  borealis  radiate  from  the  bottles 
and  there  is  a  moon's  shadow  on  the  ceiling.  With  the  glass 
doors  and  the  curtained  windows,  they  given  our  room  real 
atmosphere,  "like  an  old  monastery,"  as  one  visitor  was  heard 
to  say. 

"In  this  year  and  a  half  Our  Little  Theatre  has  given  over 
twenty  plays,  often  several  one-act  plays  in  an  evening.  And  we 
not  only  do  plays,  but  we  are  learning  about  producing  them. 
We  make  designs  for  the  settings,  and  we  have  great  fun  trying 
out  things, — thunder  and  lightning,  a  snow  storm,  and  a  fire. 

"But  all  this  is  regular  school  work.  No  matter  what  your 
part  may  be,  usher,  manager  of  stage  or  lights,  actor,  page, 
advertising  man,  you  are  marked  at  each  performance  and  at  each 
class  appointment." 

The  above  suggestion  shows  how  all  the  talents  of  a  com- 
munity can  be  utilized,  not  only  in  a  school,  but  in  a  community 
theatre  building. 

The  organization  of  a  rural  theatre  in  a  village  requires  one 
method  of  procedure:  the  organization  of  a  theatre  in  a  rural 
town  that  is  a  radial  centre  (such  as  Galesburg,  Illinois,  or 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  or  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota)  demands  a 
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somewhat  different  attack.  The  method  of  approach  for  a  village 
theatre  has  been  so  wisely  discussed  by  Mr.  Alfred  Arvold  in  his 
The  Soul  and  The  Soil  that  anyone  interested  can  follow  his  sug- 
gestions for  equipment  and  plays. 

For  a  rural  town  of  some  four  to  nine  thousand  inhabitants, 
the  following  suggestions  as  to  policy  have  been  garnered  from 
the  experience  of  some  of  the  best  rural  theatres. 

In  the  group  connected  with  the  theatre  everyone  must  be 
a  worker.  Idealists  and  practicalists  must  be  there  to  balance 
each  other;  but  there  can  be  no  shirkers.  If  there  are,  the  theatre 
goes  to  the  wall. 

The  theatre  must  have  a  policy,  and  to  this  policy,  mapped  out 
and  agreed  on  before  hand,  the  players  must  adhere.  The  director 
must  have  artistic  ability  and  tact.  If  he  cannot  be  found  in  the 
community,  he  may  often  be  brought  from  outside  for  a  small 
salary,  as  in  the  case  of  several  rural  theatres.  Really  fine  experts 
can  be  found  to  whom  opportunity  means  more  than  financial 
reward.  If  the  work  is  so  arranged  that  the  director  can  give 
his  evenings  and  late  afternoons  to  it,  leaving  the  shank  of  the  day 
to  himself ;  or  if  he  can  have  two  and  a  half  days  off  each  week 
"without  let  or  hindrance,"  salary  will  be  of  less  importance. 

The  very  fact  that  young  men  or  young  women  want  this 
extra  time  in  which  to  work  out  art-problems  proves  that  they 
have  the  vital  quality  which  a  theatre  needs.  They  would  come 
for  less  money,  and  more  vista.  The  personnel  of  such  a  theatre 
consists  of  a  paid  director  and  a  volunteer  staff.  This  staff 
includes : 

Director 

Assistant  Director 

Art  Director   (Costumes,   Scenery) 

Music  Director 

House  Manager  (Properties,  heating,  cleaning,  sanitation) 

In  a  small  town  it  is  sometimes  best  to  send  out  a  printed 
announcement  mentioning  the  possible  repertory  of  plays,  the  aims 
of  the  theatre,  and  the  price  of  seats.  These  may  run  from  50c 
to  $1.00;  but  they  should  not  be  more.  If  possible  the  whole 
house  should  be  50c.  Experience  has  proved  that  it  is  better  to 
have  a  full  house  at  50c.  than  an  auditorium  that  is  half  or 
three-quarers  filled  at  $1.00. 

Children's  matinees  at  community  theatres  are  an  innovation 
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that  is  now  being  tried;  and  can  be  made  feasible  with  small 
casts  of  young  people,  at  Easter  and  Christmas. 

The  main  group  of  the  theatre  may  consist  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  players  who  can  be  drawn  upon  at  any  moment.     They 
can  be  used  in  relays.     Performances  may  be  given  every  Friday 
and  Saturday;  or  Friday  and  Saturday  of  alternate  weeks. 
"Summer  him,  Winter  him 
Know  your  friend  well," 

applies  just  as  much  to  a  cast  of  players  as  to  a  friend.  Every- 
one knows  Kipling's  story  of  the  creaking  rivets  and  straining 
planks  of  The  Ship  That  Found  Herself  on  her  first  voyage,  and 
how,  when  she  came  into  port  all  these  myriad  different  voices 
blended  and  became  one  voice — the  voice  of  the  ship  who  had 
finally  found  herself.  This  fusing  and  adjustment  is  what  hap- 
pens to  a  cast  after  they  have  worked  together. 

Let  it  be  known  that  merit  and  work  decides  the  choice  of  the 
cast.  In  a  small  town  do  not  let  money  or  lack  of  money  be 
a  deciding  factor  in  selecting  the  personnel.  Do  not  let  Mabel 
play  "leads"  just  because  Mabel's  mother  bought  eight  season 
tickets!  Do  not  let  Thaddeus  Warburton  decide  what  plays  are 
to  be  acted  just  because  he  has  so-called  "social  position."  "Social 
position"  is  not  another  name  for  theatre  ability,  or  a  strong) 
art-sense. 

Whether  or  not  the  cast  should  be  of  one  social  stratum  is 
often  a  burning  question  in  a  small  snobbish  town.  For  small 
towns,  albeit  in  the  country,  are  not  always  free  from  snobbish- 
ness !  Snobbishness  is  often  apt  to  burn  more  fiercely  in  the  small 
town  than  in  the  open  country  where  folks  are  just  folks.  Does 
talent,  like  death,  level  all  ranks  ?  The  accumulated  replies  gathered 
from  some  two  dozen  little  theatres  would  indicate  that  it  does. 
The  players  meet  as  artists  beneath  the  roof  of  the  theatre.  In  a 
small  town,  inclined  toward  snobbishness,  the  stand  on  this  ques- 
tion must  be  decided  at  the  inception  of  the  theatre,  to  avoid 
future  upsets.  The  social  relation  of  the  players  one  to  another 
must  be  understood  at  the  beginning.  Whatever  else  they  are,  they 
must  be  people  of  similar  aims.  The  similarity  of  aims  is  a  tie 
that  binds,  a  source  of  unity  and  strength. 

There  must  be  courage  as  well  as  tact,  courage  to  keep  on, 
sometimes  in  the  face  of  adverse  circumstances.  Then,  too,  initial 
success  must  only  spur  further  effort.  The  opening  months  of  any 
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little  community  theatre  are  the   most  hazardous.     Once   safely 
established  the  rest  is  easy  sailing. 

Two  nights,  or  possibly  three  nights  a  week,  should  be 
selected  as  rehearsal  nights.  These  should  be  faithfully  adhered 
to:  it  must  be  understood  from  the  outset  that  rehearsals  must  be 
attended. 

As  to  the  technique  of  rehearsing,  says  Miss  Kate  Oglebay, 
"The  Dramatic  Director  should  keep  an  eye  on  the  stage 
picture,  but  never  tell  a  player  to  take  a  certain  position  because 
the  stage  should  be  balanced  or  so  that  the  person  speaking 
should  face  the  audience,  or  for  any  other  false  human  reason. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  get  him  to  a  certain  position,  find  a  reason 
for  his  going  before  you  ask  him  to  go,  and  never  tell  him  how 
to  go;  if  he  knows  where  and  why,  he  will  know  how  .  .  . 
Encourage  as  few  movements  as  possible.  None  that  have  no 
meaning.  For  if  the  Dramatic  Director  can  develop  real  under- 
standing of  situations  in  the  players,  real  interest  in  the  progress 
of  the  action,  the  player's  attention  will  never  be  diverted  toward 
the  audience,  nor  will  they  be  bad  "listeners,"  and  so  lose  the 
interest  of  their  audience,  for  nothing  so  distracts  the  attention 
of  an  audience  as  any  signs  from  the  players  that  they  are 
distrait." 

Much  of  the  smoothness  of  an  amateur  performance  depends 
upon  the  amateur  stage  hands,  who  may  be  stage  hands  at  one 
performance  and  players  at  the  next.  This  smoothness  and 
rapidity  of  production  is  largely  due  to  the  care  in  assembling  of 
properties.  They  are  more  important  than  they  seem.  Says, 
Mr.  John  Mantel  Clapp,  of  the  Drama  League:  "A  word  as  to 
furniture  and  properties.  A  good  rule  is:  Put  nothing  on  the 
stage  which  is  not  itself  significant  and  decorative  with  regard  to 
the  play  you  are  giving  and,  even  more  important,  Put  nothing 
on  the  stage  which  is  not  used  in  the  play. 

"The  main  reliance  of  the  amateur,  remember,  is  suggestion. 
Choose  a  few  articles  only  for  any  scene  and  choose  them  with 
care.  And  when  you  shift  scenes,  DO  IT  QUICKLY.  By  sim- 
plifying your  staging,  carefully  arranging  your  properties  be- 
hind the  scenes,  and  drilling  your  scene-shifters,  you  can  shift 
usually,  whether  from  one  act  to  another  or  from  one  short  play 
to  another,  in  less  than  ten  minutes.  Longer  waits  are  inex- 
cusable." 

As  to  the  actual  technique  of  rehearsing  there  is  a  practical 
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volume  dealing  with  the  staging  of  amateur  plays,  *  How  to 
Produce  Amateur  Plays,  by  Barrett  H.  Clark.  This  is  essentially 
for  advanced  workers.  It  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  a  somewhat  more  sophisticated  type  of  play  than  is  usually 
found  in  rural  districts.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  only  book  of 
its  kind,  and  is  full  of  stimulating  data  and  suggestions. 

Valuable  for  a  rural  theatre  making  its  own  properties  is 
*  Box  Furniture,  by  Louise  Brigham. 

People  living  in  remote  places  can  get  immense  help  from 
books. 

How  small  beginnings  can  grow  into  great  things  is  shown  in 
Lady  Gregory's  volume,  *  The  Irish  Theatre.  People  who  com- 
plain of  lack  of  funds,  or  having  only  a  little  to  begin  with  will 
be  interested  to  see  the  use  the  Irish  Players  made  of  even  such 
humble  things  as  potato  sacking. 

For  those  who  contemplate  producing  children's  plays  there 
is  *  The  Children's  Educational  Theatre,  by  Alice  Minnie  Herts, 
and  *  How  To  Produce  Children's  Plays,  by  C.  D.  Mackay. 
Likewise,  as  has  been  said  before,  Mr.  Alfred  Arvold's  The  Soul 
and  The  Soil  will  prove  absolutely  invaluable  for  workers  in  coun- 
try theatres.  This  pamphlet  can  be  had  from  the  Playground 
Association,  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City,  for  15c.  For 
those  communities  who  are  not  dramatically  expert,  or  who  are 
groping  toward  a  theatre,  suggestions  will  be  given  in  the  next 
article  entitled  Rural  Community  Programs. 

Margaret  Plank  Ganssle,  a  worker  in  rural  drama  in  North 
Dakota,  says:  "Even  in  a  village  of  300  souls  can  be  found 
enthusiasts  and  dreamers."  If  in  a  village  there  is  one  of  these, 
if  there  is  a  young  woman  who  wants  to  go  more  deeply  into 
the  actual  technique  of  the  work,  a  young  woman  for  whom 
circumstances  make  it  impossible  to  leave  home  to  take  the 
Summer  Extension  Course  in  community  drama  which  her  soul 
desires,  let  her  not  be  discouraged.  There  is  hope  for  her  also: 
"But  how  can  I  learn  the  subtler  things,  the  necessary  things 
about  dramatic  interpretation,"  cries  this  same  young  woman.  And 
the  answer  is,  you  will  find  invaluable  help  and  stimulation  in  a 


*A11  these  books  can  be  ordered  from  the  Drama  League  Book  Shop, 
7  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 
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volume  called  *  How  to  Sing  a  Song;  The  Art  of  Lyric  and 
Dramatic  Interpretation,  by  Yvette  Guilbert.  Even  if  an  am- 
bitious young  woman  can  take  her  desired  college  course,  this 
book  will  be  a  great  help  to  her.  The  first  half  of  it  deals  with 
singing,  voice  culture  and  expression:  the  second  half  with 
dramatic  interpretation.  To  be  sure,  most  of  the  quoted  songs  are 
in  French ;  but  it  is  French  that  can  be  easily  interpreted  with 
the  aid  of  a  dictionary,  or  ever  if  the  songs  are  not  interpreted  the 
story  of  them  is  suggested  in  English,  in  the  text,  so  that  it  can 
be  followed,  and  with  these  suggestions  are  the  most  vivifying 
directions  for  the  real  understanding  and  interpreting  of  a  part. 
The  book  contains  illustrations  that  will  be  of  aid  to  any  player: 
studies  of  facial  expressions,  horror,  ecstacy,  entreaty.  Bodily 
movement,  gesture  plasticity  is  conveyed  through  other  illustrative 
plates.  The  simple  technicalities  of  tone  production  are  discussed 
so  simply  that  anyone  can  understand  them :  tone-color  is 
analyzed :  how  to  color  the  voice  darkly  or  lightly,  through  really 
feeling  the  emotion  of  the  part  portrayed.  Then,  too,  the  novice 
will  find  inspiration  in  the  artists'  creed,  which  prefaces  the  book. 
The  girl  of  more  than  average  intelligence  will  at  once  grasp 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  volume  to  be  studied  wisely  and  carefully ; 
before  she  has  read  many  pages  she  will  realize  that  before  any 
would-be  artist  sets  out  to  accomplish  definite  work,  he  or  she 
must  find  a  philosophy  of  art,  as  well  as  a  philosophy  of  life. 
Indeed,  the  two  are  inseparable.  Woven  through  and  through 
this  volume  like  a  thread  of  scarlet  and  gold  is  the  feeling  of  the 
joy  of  having  a  definite  goal,  and  working  toward  it — the  real 
and  lasting  pleasure  of  preparation. 

Where  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  the  service  of  a  paid 
director,  then  one  volunteer  director  may  take  charge  of  all  the 
plays;  but  this  director  must  be  someone  who  combines  a  certain 
amount  of  skill,  tact  and  (if  possible)  leisure.  If  such  a  director 
is  not  available,  then  the  next  best  thing  is  to  have  three  directors ; 
each  to  take  charge  of  a  one-act  play. 

A  long  play  must  always  be  in  the  hands  of  one  director. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  choice  of  a  cheap  or  trashy 


*  Says  Clayton  Hamilton,  author  of  many  widely  known  books  on 
dramatic  criticism:  "Intended  primarily  as  a  manual  of  craftsmanship  for 
beginners.  .  .  .  To  me  at  least,  this  little  volume  reveals  many  of  the 
most  essential  traits  of  literature.  Jean  Richepin,  the  great  French  critic 
says:  'Comments  and  evocations  created  by  her  ...  by  her  gesture,  by 
her  physiognomy,  by  her  voice —  But  then  this  Yvette  is  a  miraculous 
artist.' " 
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play  is  a  blot  on  the  'scutcheon  of  any  rural  theatre,  for  each  rural 
theatre  is  making  history. 

It  is  better  to  begin  with  a  program  of  three  one-act  plays. 
This  means  that  three  distinct  groups  of  people  can  be  rehearsed, 
and  the  burden  does  not  fall  heavily  on  any  shoulders.  Sugges- 
tions for  these  one-act  plays  can  be  found  in  Articles  II,  and  IV 
of  this  series;  and  in  Mr.  Arvold's  pamphlet  The  Soul  and  the 
Soil.  A  program  that  has  proved  universally  successful  consists 
of  Alice  Brown's  Castles  in  Spain;  Zona  Gale's  The  Neighbors; 
and  Yeats'  Pot  o'  Broth. 

The  Irish  plays  of  Synge,  Yeats  and  Lady  Gregory  prove  of 
unfailing  interest.  The  rollicking  humor  of  Duty  by  Seumas 
O'Sheel  makes  this  a  particularly  happy  choice.  New  plays  are 
continually  being  produced  that  are  excellent  for  rural  theatres. 
Edna  Ferber,  whose  Emma  MacChesney  stories  delighted  thou- 
sands, has  recently  written  a  one-act  play  called  The  Eldest,  that 
would  prove  a  splendid  bit  of  material  for  a  country  theatre. 
Miss  Civilization  by  Richard  Harding  Davis  is  a  one-act  play 
widely  used  by  rural  theatres. 

A  theatre,  unless  it  is  debased,  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  place  of  amusement:  it  is  a  house  of  dreams.  The  dramas 
produced  in  it  should  enlarge  horizons  and  deepen  sympathies; 
for  all  fine  plays  are,  as  has  been  wisely  said,  a  criticism  of  life. 
They  should  put  something  into  the  mental  treasury  of  the 
recipient.  Beauty,  truth,  justice,  fortitude — the  call  to  these  is 
found  in  many  and  many  a  great  one-act  play. 

Sometimes  it  is  the  courage  to  meet,  surmount,  and  achieve 
beyond  every  day  drudgery  that  some  soul  in  a  rural  audience 
deeply  needs.  And  from  the  play  he  or  she  catches  this  living 
spark.  Poor  Richard  long  ago  declared,  "There  are  no  gains  with- 
out pains."  The  establishment  of  a  little  community  theatre  will 
bring  with  it  genuine  delight;  it  will  also  bring  with  it  certain 
difficulties  that  must  be  met  and  overcome  if  work  of  real 
merit  is  to  be  accomplished.  Back  of  the  stage,  or  in  the  general 
meeting  room,  or  rehearsal  room  of  such  a  theatre  it  might  be 
inspiring  to  hang  a  typewritten  narrowly  framed  copy  of  the 
opening  lines  of  the  Credo  of  Yvette  Guilbert. 

"Verily  I  say  unto  you: 

One  must  never  be  discouraged! 
Never  be  discouraged  at  learning! 
Never  be  discouraged  by  difficulties ! 
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Never  be  discouraged  when  progress  is  slow ! 
Never  be  discouraged  where  success  lags ! 
Never  be  discouraged  by  the  indifference  of  the  crowd, 
Never  be  discouraged  at  the  lack  of  comprehension  of  who- 
soever it  may  be ! 

Never  be  discouraged  through  the  faults  of  others, 
Never  be  discouraged  through  your  own  faults !" 
(To  Be  Continued) 


Industrial  Recreation 

III.    ACTIVITIES 
COMMUNITY  Music 

In  a  community  made  up  largely  of  foreign  born  residents, 
the  universal  language  of  music  is  perhaps  the  quickest  medium  for 
introducing  the  recreation  program.  At  an  evening  sing  where 
sixteen  nationalities  were  represented,  a  young  Italian,  on  being 
asked  if  he  could  read  the  words  of  the  songs,  replied,  "I  no  speeka 
da  English,  but  I  humma  da  tune."  When  you  have  started  the 
community  humming  the  tune  you  are  headed  in  the  right  direction. 
In  the  industry,  at  the  neighborhood  center  and  the  school,  com- 
munity singing  is  always  welcomed.  The  use  of  translated  folk 
songs  furnishes  a  splendid  means  of  meeting  the  foreign  born  on 
common  ground.  They  are  delighted  to  find  that  Americans  are 
anxious  to  hear  and  learn  music.  The  songs  thrown  on  the  screen 
in  both  the  original  and  the  English  language  may  be  sung  in  both 
tongues.  Incidentally  the  use  of  translations  of  the  familiar  words 
helps  the  people  to  learn  English. 

The  training  of  volunteer  song  leaders  is  a  most 
Volunteer  Song  . & 

Leaders  important   factor  in  developing  the  community 

music  idea.  These  training  classes  should  make 
a  special  effort  to  reach  and  train  leaders  among  the  various 
nationalities  to  carry  on  the  work  with  their  own  groups. 

^,  Talented   musicians   are   to  be   found   in   every 

Choral  Clubs,  .  J 

Bands  and  industrial   center.     The   organization   of    choral 

Orchestras  clubs,  bands,  and  orchestras  will  inevitably  fol- 

low the  introduction  of  a  community  singing  prgram.    After  a  few 
months   of   training  these   various   musical   organizations   will   be 
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able  to  furnish  splendid  material  for  concert  programs,  entertain- 
ments and  special  holiday  celebrations.  Under  a  competent 
director  the  possibilities  of  a  community  music  program  are  prac- 
tically unlimited.  As  time  goes  on  and  the  musical  training  of  the 
various  groups  reaches  a  more  advanced  stage,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  plan  for  special  musical  festivals  to  which  great  artists  may  be 
invited.  An  occasional  visit  from  some  noted  musician  or  group 
of  musicians  stimulates  the  musical  sense  of  the  community. 

Some  employers  have  objected  to  introducing 
In  the  Industry  mass  singing  directly  into  the  industry  on  the 
ground  that  they  would  appear  to  be  patronizing 
their  employees.  In  such  cases  it  has  been  found  expedient  to 
hold  demonstration  sings  at  the  headquarters  of  the  various  labor 
unions.  The  workers  thus  become  enthusiastic  over  the  idea, 
and  will  themselves  ask  to  have  noon  day  sings  held  in  the 
factory.  In  order  to  introduce  mass  singing  to  all  groups  in 
the  community,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  arrange  for  a  demonstration 
sing  in  some  large  hall  or  auditorium  to  which  everybody  may  be 
invited. 

Within  the  industry  the  capable  song  leader  will  study  condi- 
tions and  work  out  a  plan  which  will  bring  best  results.  For 
example,  at  one  factory  the  singing  was  rather  poor  until  the 
foreman  suggested  that  a  double  quartette  be  formed.  This 
was  done,  rehearsals  were  held  after  hours,  and  the  octette  caused 
an  increase  of  interest  in  the  sings.  In  his  search  for  voices,  the 
organizer  invaded  the  office  of  the  factory,  and  both  the  super- 
intendent and  the  manager  were  drafted  into  the  octette.  After 
this  there  was  no  distinction  between  office  and  shop  as  far  as 
social  affairs  went.  The  superintendent  declared  that  never  since 
he  had  been  connected  with  the  plant  had  a  spirit  of  contentment 
been  so  apparent  among  the  men,  and  that  never  had  there 
been  such  cordial  cooperation  between  shop  and  office. 

In  another  industrial  plant  community  singing  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  a  double  quartette  among  the  men,  and  a 
twenty  piece  band.  At  the  weekly  sing  various  men  bring 
musical  instruments  and  assist  in  the  accompaniment.  In  this 
particular  plant  the  men  asked  to  be  given  more  time  in  which 
to  sing  and  the  company  granted  the  request. 

AT  THE  COMMUNITY  CENTER 

As  has  been  emphasized  before,  the  program  of  activities 
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centering  around  the  industrial  club  or  community  house  quickly 
grows  out  of  the  neighborhood  itself.  The  successful  leader  will 
study  the  needs  in  his  particular  field  and  at  all  times  encourage 
the  members  of  the  community  to  plan  and  carry  out  their  own 
programs. 

The  well  rounded  weekly  schedule  of  activities  provides  a 
diversity  of  interests  for  each  member  of  the  family  and  aims  in 
so  far  as  possible  to  bring  large  groups  together.  In  several 
industrial  communities  it  is  the  custom  to  arrange  large  meetings 
for  employees  and  their  families  every  two  weeks  throughout  the 
fall  and  winter  months.  Others  plan  special  celebrations  for 
holidays.  Interesting  programs  for  these  meetings  will  constantly 
be  suggesting  themselves  and  the  wholesome  recreation  and  oppor- 
tunity for  social  contact  afforded  by  such  occasions  is  invaluable. 
A  series  of  entertainments  given  by  each  different  department  of 
the  industry  will  develop  a  surprising  amount  of  amateur  talent. 
Dramatics  and  ministrel  shows  are  always  popular. 

Social  Dancin  ^n  t^ie  industrial  community  where  numbers  of 

and  Games  women  are  employed  social  dancing  occupies  a 

large  and  important  place  in  the  leisure  time 
interests  of  the  younger  group.  The  employer  realizes  that  the 
evils  of  the  poorly  conducted  commercial  dance  hall  affect  in  no 
small  way  the  health  and  efficiency  of  his  workers.  Dancing  has 
a  distinct  social  value,  and  all  young  people  are  benefited  by  the 
opportunity  to  dance  in  pleasant  and  wholesome  surroundings. 
Evenings  of  games  have  the  advantage  of  providing  amusement 
for  all  groups,  though  their  success  depends  largely  upon  able 
leadership.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  organize  training  classes  for 
leaders  in  games,  who  in  addition  to  teaching  groups  at  the  social 
center  can  perform  the  same  service  in  the  industry  at  noon  and 
rest  periods.  Such  books  as  Social  Games  and  Group  Dances, 
Ice-Breakers  and  Comrades  in  Play,  offer  many  suggestions  for  the 
evenings  of  games  and  dancing. 

The   provision  of   facilities    for  pool,   billiards, 

Billiards  and  j    if      r  ^ 

Bowling  anc*  bowling  at  the  community  center  has   the 

particular  advantage  of  counteracting  the  evils 
of  the  commercial  pool  room,  where  gambling  is  prevalent.  These 
games  are  all  highly  desirable  as  a  form  of  recreation  and  are  very 
popular.  Although  the  initial  cost  of  equipment  is  rather  high, 
especially  in  the  case  of  bowling  alleys,  it  can  soon  be  covered  by 
a  system  of  fees  which  will  still  be  considerably  lower  than  those 
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charged  at  the  commercial  alleys.     Bowling  tournaments   always 
arouse  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

For  those  who  prefer  to  spend  their  leisure  moments  in  some 
more  passive  form  of  recreation,  rooms  for  reading,  lounging  and 
quiet  games  should  be  provided,  and  it  is  well  to  give  a  consider- 
able amount  of  thought  to  their  equipment.  Books  and  periodicals 
of  the  better  type  should  be  conveniently  placed.  One  industry 
supplies  newspapers  in  all  languages  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  em- 
ployees. If  good  records  are  used,  a  victrola  is  a  desirable  addi- 
tion. Sets  of  chess,  checkers,  and  other  games  should  be  in 
charge  of  a  responsible  person  who  wil  see  that  they  are  returned 
when  the  players  have  finished. 

WINTER  SPORT 

The  manager  of  a  large  industrial  plant,  upon  reviewing  his 
pay  roll  and  work  time  records  as  to  losses  due  to  dissipation  was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  amount  of  time  lost  was  greater  in 
winter  than  in  summer.  He  explained  this  by  the  fact  that  many 
recreation  resources  are  to  be  had  in  summer;  parks,  walks,  ball 
games,  outdoor  activities,  but  in  winter  many  workers  are  left 
entirely  without  recreational  resources.  With  the  saloon  gone  they 
are  resorting  to  gambling,  a  vice  which  is  said  to  be  more  prevalent 
in  industrial  centers  today  than  ever  before. 

The  failure  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  outdoor 
recreation  afforded  in  winter  is  due  largely  to  a  lack  of  interest 
in  winter  sports  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  a  community.  If  they 
can  be  aroused  to  the  joys  of  outdoor  life  in  the  winter,  of 
skiing,  tobogganing,  and  other  sports  they  will  quickly  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  opportunities.  Communities  wishing  to  create 
an  interest  in  winter  sports  may  find  moving  pictures  of  these 
activities  good  publicity  material.  The  United  Projector  Film 
Company,  69  Mohawk  Street,  Buffalo,  has  films  called  Winter 
Sports  in  Sweden  and  Ice  Carnival  at  Saranac  Lake. 

Many  cities  not  favored  with  natural  resources  find  it  neces- 
sary to  arrange  places  where  skating  and  similar  sports  may  be 
carried  on.  This  is  done  by  flooding  playgrounds,  vacant  lots,  or 
park  space,  and  by  erecting  slides  and  toboggans.  In  many  cities 
streets  are  set  aside  for  coasting, 

SUMMER  ACTIVITIES 

During  the  summer  months  the  program  will  consist  largely  of 
open  air  activities.  It  is  a  good  plan  for  the  industry  or  com- 
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munity  to  maintain  within  walking  distance  of  the  town  a  camp  or 
shack  which  can  be  used  as  a  destination  for  hiking  parties.  A 
camp  of  this  sort,  should,  of  course,  be  situated  near  running 
water  and  in  a  section  where  firewood  can  easily  be  secured.  In 
Dayton,  Ohio,  the  National  Cash  Register  Company  has  established 
on  a  tract  of  land  known  as  "Hills  and  Dales"  a  series  of  small 
camp  sites,  which  may  be  rented  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  a  day. 
Each  building  consists  of  a  rustic  structure  attractively  situated, 
which  serves  as  a  shelter  from  the  weather  and  a  place  to  keep  the 
kitchen  outfit,  which,  with  wood  and  water,  is  provided  for  each 
camp.  In  each  building  is  an  open  fireplace.  The  use  of  these 
camps  was  at  first  limited  to  employees  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company,  but  they  were  afterward  turned  over  to  the 
city,  and  may  be  had  by  anyone  who  applies  to  the  Board  of 
Recreation  for  a  permit. 

Sailing  and  motor  boating,  water  sports,  and  the  various 
forms  of  games  and  athletics  may  be  combined  in  various  attrac- 
tive ways  for  evening  and  holiday  parties  throughout  the  summer 
season. 

The  annual  picnic  or  field  day  has  come  to  be 
Field  Days  a  recognized  part  of  the  recreation  program  of 

many  industries.  An  occasion  of  this  sort 
should  have  as  rich  and  varied  a  program  of  games  and  contests 
as  possible.  The  big  thing  is  to  see  that  everybody  has  a  chance 
to  have  a  good  time,  and  to  participate  actively  in  the  day's  fun. 
Any  level  field  from  which  the  grass  or  hay  has  been  cut  and 
which  borders  a  fairly  good  country  road  will  do.  If  a  stream 
of  water,  pond  or  lake  is  near  provision  may  be  made  for  rowing, 
swimming,  wading,  sailing,  toy  boats,  and  fishing.  If  there  is 
room,  a  quarter-mile  track  is  the  most  desirable,  but  many  fields 
are  too  small  to  permit  of  this,  so  that  the  track  with  six  laps 
to  the  miles  is  more  practicable.  This  measures  about  332  feet 
long  and  197  feet  wide.  A  straightaway  track  of  a  hundred  yards 
may  be  laid  off  diagonally  across  this  field.  This  will  also  serve 
for  a  hurdle  track,  and  there  will  be  room  for  pole  vaults,  jumping 
pits,  shot  put,  hammer  and  discus  throw  at  one  corner  of  the  field. 
In  the  opposite  corner  there  may  be  laid  off  a  basket  ball  or  volley 
bail  court.* 


*  For  various  specifications  and  for  rules  of  the  games  the  Spalding 
Athletic  Library  (Published  by  the  American  Sports  Publishing  Company, 
New  York  City)  will  be  found  very  helpful. 
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Dr.  Myron  T.  Scudder  who  has  had  wide  experience  in  organiz- 
ing field  days  and  play  picnics  emphasizes  the  point  that  for 
the  day  itself  the  most  careful  and  detailed  plans  and  preparation 
should  be  made.  Committees  with  efficient  chairmen  should  be 
appointed  for  such  matters  as  the  reception  of  visitors,  seats,  rest- 
rooms,  check-rooms,  drinking-water,  day-nursery,  lunch,  printing, 
apparatus  and  games.  Time  keepers,  umpires  and  judges  must 
also  be  appointed.  Benches  made  of  thick  boards  laid  over  boxes 
should  enclose  the  play  areas,  serving  the  double  purpose  of 
accommodating  people  and  keeping  the  crowds  from  surging  in 
upon  the  places  where  contests  are  being  held.  Tents  or  booths 
should  be  provided  for  refreshments,  and  possibly  for  exhibits  of 
home  made  cake,  candy,  needlework,  flowers,  specimens  from 
children's  gardens.  Plans  should  provide  for  such  emergencies  as 
thunder  showers.  A  kit  of  hammer,  nails,  tacks,  screws,  saw, 
mallet,  odds  and  ends  of  rope,  in  fact  everything  that  possibly 
may  be  needed,  should  be  in  readiness.  For  marking  out  the  play 
areas  a  "wet  marker"  such  as  the  Duplex  Tennis  Marker  or  the 
Columbia  Tennis  Marker  is  recommended. 

The  field  events  should  be  managed  by  those  who  have  had 
experience  and  are  expert  in  this  kind  of  work.  Also  there  should 
be  a  large  squad  of  helpers  trained  for  the  day.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  have  one  or  two  general  supervisors  from  whom  the  people 
may  inquire,  "What  can  I  do  next?"  and  receive  a  prompt  reply. 
All  entries  for  the  various  events  should  be  in  a  week  ahead, 
and  a  committee  should  then  arrange  them,  drawing  for  heats, 
places.  If  possible  it  is  well  to  publish  a  program  giving  the  time 
of  meeting,  order  of  events,  names  of  officials  and  other  general 
information. 

The  second  annual  field  day  of  the  Rumford  Printing  Com- 
pany, Concord,  New  Hampshire,  was  celebrated  in  the  following 
way.  Early  in  the  morning  the  participants  gathered  at  the  Rum- 
ford  plant  to  have  a  group  photograph  taken  and  then  to  the  lively 
music  of  a  band  marched  through  Main  Street  and  boarded  the 
electric  cars  which  carried  them  to  a  neighboring  park.  Ball  games 
proved  the  most  entertaining  feature  of  the  morning  program, 
especially  a  contest  between  teams  of  young  women  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  newspaper  report  of  the  following  day  "showed  some 
promising  material."  Dinner  was  served  in  the  dancing  pavilion, 
the  march  to  the  banquet  hall  being  led  by  the  band.  The  dinner 
was  followed  by  a  number  of  speeches  and  the  party  then  returned 
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to  the  green  where  a  series  of  sports  was  run  off.     The  program 

of  events  was  as  follows: 

Baseball  for  men  100  yard  dash  for  married  men 

Baseball  for  girls  Three   legged    race 

100  yard  dash  for  single  men         Ball  throwing  contest   for  girls 

Wheelbarrow  race  Pie  eating  contest 

75  yard  dash   for  girls  Peanut  race  for  girls 

Sack  race  Smoke  race 

75  yard  dash  for  fat  men  Shoe  race 

Potato  race  for  girls  Tug  of  war 

Appropriate  prizes  were  awarded  in  the  various  events  and  the 
remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  dancing,  boating  and  other 
pastimes.  Both  employer  and  employees  of  the  company  feel 
that  this  annual  outing  is  tremendously  beneficial  not  only  because 
of  the  chance  to  spend  a  day  playing  in  the  open  air,  but  because 
of  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  the  promotion  of  good  fellowship. 
ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  NOON  HOUR 

Unless  conditions  absolutely  prohibit,  recreation  for  the  noon 
hour  should  be  of  the  sort  which  will  take  workers  into  the  open 
air.  The  box  of  games  which  can  easily  be  carried  to  a  vacant 
lot  or  park  space  provides  a  fairly  good  substitute  for  an 
athletic  field  if  one  is  not  available.  In  Rochester,  where  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  doing  much  work  among 
the  industries,  simple  games  played  with  a  swat  club  have  aroused 
much  enthusiasm.  Croquet  is  a  good  form  of  recreation  for  the 
noon  hour  though  it  is  not  so  generally  played  as  horseshoe  or 
quoits.  Many  industrial  establishments  have  a  number  of  horse- 
shoe courts  and  regularly  organized  teams  which  compete  in  local 
and  state  tournaments.  It  is  estimated  that  two  thousand  men 
played  horseshoe  in  Minneapolis  alone  last  year. 

A  pleasant  variation  of  the  game  of  quoits  is  known  as  Barn- 
yard Golf  and  is  played  in  the  following  way: 

1.  Pegs  projecting  3  inches   from  the  ground  are  placed  40 
feet  apart  around  the  course. 

2.  Any  number  of  pegs  may  be  used. 

3.  Each  contestant  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  horse  shoes  of 
equal  size  and  weight. 

4.  Contestants  are  paired  off  and  compete  against  each  other 
around  the  entire  course. 

5.  The   following  pairs   may   start   as   soon   as   the   pegs   are 
clear  of  the  preceding  players. 
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6.  The  winner  of  a  peg  makes  the  first  pitch  for  the  next 

Peg- 

7.  Points  are  scored,  three  points  for  a  ringer.     Two  points 
for  a  leaner.     One  point  for  the  closest  to  the  peg.     Any  ringer 
topping  another  ringer  counts  6  points  for  the  player  whose  shoe  is 
on  top. 

8.  The   player   with   the   highest   score   at  the   finish   of   the 
course  wins  the  game  from  his  opponent. 

Where  conditions  of  hard  physical  labor  demand  that  workers 
rest  during  the  noon  period  some  variety  of  entertainment  may  be 
provided  for  them.  Many  firms  arrange  to  have  musicians  and 
speakers  visit  the  plant  during  the  noon  hour  to  give  special 
programs.  It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  it  is  not  wiser  to 
develop  amateur  talent  among  the  workers,  encouraging  them  to 
arrange  their  own  meetings.  This  makes  for  a  more  sustained 
interest  and  gives  the  foreign-born  a  chance  to  participate  actively. 

Mass   singing  is   one  of   the  most  desirable   forms  of   noon 
time  recreation  for  it  relieves  cramped  lungs,  soothes  tense  nerves, 
and  sends  the  worker  back  to  his  labors  refreshed  and  smiling. 
(To  Be  Continued) 


Fourteenth  Annual  Boys1  Work  Conference 

Under  Auspices  of  BOYS'  CLUB  FEDERATION,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

On  the  first  afternoon  a  general  reception  was  held  and  short 
addresses  were  given  explaining  the  various  exhibits  of  boys' 
work.  This  exhibit  included  samples  of  sign  painting,  furniture, 
candy,  shoe  repairing  and  many  articles  made  by  the  boys  in  the 
various  clubs. 

The  first  address  on  Wednesday  morning  was  by  Mr.  William 
Lewis  Butcher,  who  read  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  "Boys 
Club  Plans  and  Program."  Mr.  Butcher  spoke  of  the  fact 
that  younger  boys  could  be  handled  in  larger  numbers  than  the 
older  boys,  and  equipment  and  leadership  should  be  secured  with 
the  idea  of  graduating  them  into  the  intermediate  and  older  boys' 
groups.  The  younger  boys'  club  should  have  features  which  would 
be  very  attractive  to  them  such  as  organized  play,  industrial  train- 
ing, an  athletic  program  and  an  entertainment  program.  A  desire 
for  practical  education  should  be  developed  in  the  boys.  There 
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should  be  gym  classes,  art  classes,  carpenter  shops,  a  play  room, 
manual  training. 

The  workers  for  a  boys'  club  should  be  (1)  a  director  or 
superintendent  (2)  special  workers  (3)  volunteer  workers.  The 
director  should  have  good  health  and  a  thorough  understanding 
of  boys  and  a  love  for  them.  He  should  be  able  to  meet  people, 
know  how  to  take  the  boys  successfully  on  trips.  Group  leaders 
will  be  no  stronger  than  their  director.  He  should  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  and  be  a  religious  man, 
but  should  know  where  to  bring  in  his  religion.  The  clubs  should 
be  on  a  non-sectarian  basis.  He  must  see  to  it  that  each  boy 
is  given  a  square  deal.  A  woman  might  be  able  to  handle  the 
younger  boys  but  men  make  better  leaders  for  older  boys. 

For  the  older  boys  the  plan  should  be  to  provide  vocational 
guidance,  self  training,  training  for  greater  social  usefulness, 
advance  culture.  Older  boys  must  be  handled  in  small  groups. 
The  older  boys  know  a  good  gymnasium  and  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  anything  less.  There  were  more  highly  specialized  prob- 
lems here  and  a  more  careful  schedule  of  activities  is  necessary 
so  the  boy  can  utilize  the  activities  without  hampering  his 
other  work.  He  should  not  be  so  much  a  receiver  as  one  who 
does  things.  A  proper  program  of  activities  for  older  boys  should 
include  vocational  testing  and  guidance,  dental  clinic  and  hospital, 
camping  and  hiking,  nature  studies.  The  leader  should  be  a  person 
of  good  character  and  highly  trained.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  club  leader  to  introduce  the  boy  to  the  business  and  service 
possibilities  of  life.  He  should  also  help  the  boy  to  converse 
easily. 

Mr.  Butcher  spoke  of  the  organization  for  boys'  club  saying 
that  an  effective  organization  was  absolutely  necessary.  This 
should  consists  of  (1)  Trustees.  In  speaking  of  the  trustee,  Mr. 
Butcher  felt  that  boys'  work  had  very  often  not  been  "sold"  to  the 
trustees.  It  was  usually  the  fault  of  the  superintendent  who 
possibly  did  not  have  the  rare  judgment  necessary  to  do  the 
job  but  it  must  be  "sold."  (2)  Paid  workers  (3)  Volunteer 
workers  (4)  Boys.  Here  he  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  developing 
leadership  out  of  the  clubs  as  one  of  the  duties. 

The  committees  suggested  by  Mr.  Butcher  were  as  follows: 
(1)  Plan  and  Scope  (2)  Social  (3)  Education  (4)  Physical  (5) 
Finance  (6)  Employment  and  follow  up.  He  also  suggested  a 
separate  committee  on  volunteer  workers. 
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Groups  according  to  age  classification  were  outlined  by  Mr. 
Butcher  as  follows:  (1)  8-12  (2)  12-14  (3)  16-18  (4)  18  and 
over. 

The  following  recommendations  were  made  by  this  com- 
mittee : 

1.  That  a  committee  on   Physical   Program   be   appointed   to 
develop  a  standard  physical  program  for  boys'  clubs  of  the  Boys' 
Federation.      (He  mentioned   the   fact  that  92  of   the   152  clubs 
had  a  gymnasium.) 

2.  That  a  committe  on  vocational  standards  be  appointed 

3.  That  a  committee  of  3  be  appointed  to  draw  up  a  plan  of 
statistical  standards 

4.  That  a  committee  of  3  be  appointed  to  correlate  statistical 
data  and  made  an  effort  to  end  fiscal  year  at  the  same  time  in  all 
the  clubs 

5.  That   a   committee    of    five    be   appointed    under   head    of 
Americanization  to  select  ten  great  Americans  to  be  studied 

6.  That  an   editorial   staff  be  elected  to  help   improve   Boys' 
Workers'  Round  Table 

Mr.  Butcher  spoke  of  cooperation  with  the  Rotary  Clubs. 
He  felt  that  boys'  club  superintendents  should  take  action  on 
legislative  problems  and  suggested  that  the  New  York  office 
should  form  a  legislative  committee. 

In  regard  to  publicity  he  urged  the  value  of  it,  saying  that 
the  soundest  kind  of  reform  was  that  brought  about  through 
public  opinion — through  the  education  of  the  public.  If  they 
believed  in  boys'  work  the  aim  should  be  to  bring  about  govern- 
mental support.  Publicity  should  be  given  to  the  value  of  boy's 
work.  Mr.  Butcher  made  the  statement  that  the  least  that  should 
be  paid  a  superintendent  of  a  boys'  club  was  $3,500  a  year. 

It  was  voted  that  the  above  recommendations  be  referred  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  with  the  provision  that  such  matters  as 
they  deemed  proper  be  referred  to  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  following  points  were 
brought  out: 

(1)  That  it  was  well  to  have  a  so-called  "booster"  in  the 
club  (might  be  the  director)  who  should  follow  up  boys  in  their 
jobs  and  help  them  out  of  blind  alley  jobs.  More  vocational 
guidance  and  testing  was  needed.  It  would  be  well  for  club 
directors  to  cooperate  with  the  modern  library  by  securing  their 
literature  and  with  vocational  counsellors  in  schools  to  help  the 
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boys  in  this  respect.  A  book  recommended  as  a  great  help  to 
all  boys'  club  workers  was  Personal  Interviews  with  Great 
Americans  by  Orison  Swett  Marsden. 

Mr.  Winfield  B.  King  next  described  briefly  the  boys'  club  in 
the  Larkin  Plant  which  was  introduced  by  the  firm  and  whose 
expense  account  was  taken  care  of  by  the  firm.  The  club  was 
conducted  under  a  director  appointed  by  the  employer.  Mr. 
King  felt  that  the  activities  should  be  suggested  by  members  of  the 
club  and  should  be  democratic.  The  religious  life  of  the  boy 
might  be  left  to  the  parents,  and  the  church.  He  emphasized 
the  value  of  training  in  the  club  in  making  the  boy  a  more 
efficient  worker  in  industry  and  felt  that  the  boys'  club  should  be 
a  large  factor  in  getting  a  better  understanding  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee.  He  recommended  that  the  Boys'  Club 
Federation  should  aid  in  every  possible  way  the  organization  of 
boys'  clubs  in  industry. 

Mr.  Barr  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  Bureau  of  Social 
Hygiene,  Atlantic  Division,  spoke  of  the  interest  in  sex-hygiene 
due  to  (1)  the  educational  campaign  in  the  army  (2)  prohibition 
(3)  women's  suffrage.  He  offered  his  services  to  speak  to  any 
younger  boys'  club  in  his  district  (New  Jersey,  New  York  and 
Connecticut)  on  social  hygiene  and  to  any  older  boys'  club  on  sex- 
hygiene. 

There  followed  discussions  of  ladies'  auxiliaries,  boys'  bands 
and  club  newspapers  which  showed  that  the  women  had  been 
most  useful  in  raising  money,  paying  for  friendly  visitors  and 
securing  furniture  for  the  club  buildings.  It  was  felt  that  the 
boys'  bands  were  good  publicity.  The  main  difficulty  here  had  been 
with  the  Musical  Unions.  Newspapers  were  run  by  many  of  the 
clubs  and  in  a  number  of  cases  entirely  by  the  boys.  German- 
town  had  run  a  weekly  paper  for  eleven  years  with  a  circulation 
of  2400  at  25c.  a  copy. 

Prof.  George  R.  Laird  of  the  American  Red  Cross  spoke  of 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  which  has  an  enrollment  of  12,000,000.  He 
spoke  of  their  endeavor  to  put  into  some  definite  form  in  the 
schools  practical  training  in  citizenship  and  recited  the  Ameri- 
canization pledge  which  the  boys  and  girls  took.  He  described  the 
activities  of  the  different  organizations  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
and  spoke  of  the  certificates  awarded  for  excellence  in  such 
activities  as  bird  protection,  bee  raising,  athletics  and  life  saving. 
He  promised  the  cooperation  of  the  Red  Cross  with  Boys'  Clubs 
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and  emphasized  the  fact  that  to  perform  some  service — to  be  in 
continual  activity — was  the  keynote  to  success. 

At  night  a  play  Officer  666  was  given  by  the  New  Haven 
Boys'  Club  in  their  boys'  club  building.  This  was  surprisingly 
well  acted  by  the  older  boys.  An  orchestra  of  three  boys  played 
before  the  performance  and  between  acts  and  both  the  audience 
and  the  boys  enjoyed  it  immensely. 

Dr.  O.  H.  Benson,  Director  of  the  Junior  Achievement  Bu- 
reau, Springfield,  Massachusetts  was  the  next  speaker;  his  sub- 
ject being  New  Programs  for  Our  Boys.  He  told  of  his  interest 
in  the  country  boy,  and  his  work  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. He  believed  there  should  be  coaches  in  farming  as  well 
as  in  a  foot  ball  game.  The  city  boy  needed  this  leadership  more 
than  the  country  boy  for  the  city  boy  didn't  go  into  business  with 
his  father.  The  game  should  be  like  a  football  game  with  a 
coach  and  a  contest  program.  He  believed  the  boy  should  be 
given  in  his  club  a  program  which  was  timely.  Mr.  Benson  here 
paid  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Wm.  Hall,  the  president  and  presiding 
officer  for  the  work  he  had  done  in  getting  the  boys  out  on  the 
farms  during  the  war.  Dr.  Benson  stated  that  farming  would 
go  down  and  famine  would  come  in  unless  we  educated  the  city 
boys  and  girls  to  love  the  country.  You  couldn't  keep  the  country 
boys  forever  on  the  farm.  It  was  easier  to  send  them  in  from 
the  city.  He  felt  that  most  city  boys  in  their  hearts  wanted  to 
get  out  on  the  farm.  He  advocated  an  "achievement  day"  program 
for  the  opening  day  of  school,  the  plan  being  to  invite  someone 
in  the  city  or  state  to  make  a  speech  on  achievement  and  give 
the  boys  and  girls  a  chance  to  show  what  they  had  achieved  in 
their  home  and  club  work  during  the  summer. 

The  boy  or  girl  of  today  who  worked  should  be  honored, 
he  said.  He  advocated  that  those  should  not  play  who  do  not 
work.  No  one  said  now,  "More  Work."  Nobody  worked  but 
father  and  he  was  on  a  strike.  Dr.  Benson  felt  that  the  im- 
portant thing  today  was  to  popularize  work — to  make  it  like  a 
game.  Dr.  Benson  said  if  he  had  any  message  to  give  to  the 
recreation  people  it  was: 

(1)  The   greatest   thing   beiore   them    in   play    was    to    lead 
children  into  natural  play 

(2)  To  teach  them  how  to  play  with  work 

(3)  To  teach  them  how  to  play  with  by-products  of  the  work 
He  spoke  of  the  pumpkin  rolling  contests  where  the  appara- 
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tus  was  grown  by  the  boys  themselves — also  of  the  garden  quoit 
game  played  with  turnips,  carrots  and  rubber  can  rings.  He 
described  how  a  Girl  Scout  troop  in  Holyoke  was  taken  through 
the  Holyoke  paper  mill,  after  which  they  had  a  guessing  contest 
on  names,  grades  and  colors  of  paper.  One  girl  got  up  and  gave 
a  demonstration  like  one  she  had  seen  in  the  mill  and  a  medal 
was  awarded  for  the  best  talk  on  this  subject  of  paper.  Dr. 
Benson  ended  his  address  by  leaving  the  three  following  points 
with  the  boys'  club  leaders. 

1.  Get  your  boys  into  production  of  some  kind. 

2.  Put  the  game  into  work. 

3.  Train  one  demonstration  team  for  every  club  represented 
here. 

Dr.  Elbert  K.  Fretwell  described  the  qualifications  of  a  club 
leader.  He  said  that  the  ideal  leader  was  just  plain  good — not 
pious — a  man  with  an  increasing  belief  in  the  goodness  of  the 
individual — a  man  of  tremendous  energy  with  a  good  engine 
spiritually  and  physically.  He  stated  that  the  man  who  was  strong 
physically  always  appealed  but  there  was  no  physical  recipe 
for  leaders.  You  couldn't  always  tell  where  you  might  find  them. 
He  spoke  of  his  work  in  the  Surgeon  General's  office  in  picking 
leaders  and  told  of  how  many  times  he  heard  of  one  man  called 
Mac.  Everyone  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  him  and  he  heard  of 
him  all  over  but  couldn't  seem  to  find  him.  He  pictured  to  him- 
self a  man  of  tremendous  build  who  had  had  a  wonderful  course 
of  training.  One  day  he  came  upon  him  with  his  coat  off  working 
for  dear  life.  He  was  a  little  man — no  one  you  would  pick  out 
as  a  leader — but  his  enthusiasm  and  pep  were  radiating  in  all 
directions.  Dr.  Fretwell  in  admiration  asked  him  where  he  got 
his  training  and  to  his  surprise  he  answered,  "Why  I  never  had  any 
training,  Man,  I'm  a  piano  salesman." 

Dr.  Fretwell  spoke  of  the  imagination  necessary  in  a  leader. 
He  must  be  able  to  capture  the  imagination  of  others  and  make 
them  feel  that  what  they  were  doing  was  a  tremendous  thing  to  do. 
He  should  have  above  all  that  sense  of  humor  which  went  on  tri- 
umphantly above  everything.  Dr.  Fretwell  said  people  should  be 
secured  who  love  the  work  and  were  only  satisfied  to  do  that  kind 
of  work. 

In  training,  two  kinds  of  people  were  produced: 

(1)  The  boys'  worker  who  was  working  right  with  the  boys. 

(2)  The  man  who  must  manage  great  groups  of  people. 
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Many  of  the  most  successful  boys'  workers  have  not  been 
men  of  any  marked  executive  ability;  neither  had  the  man  with 
marked  executive  ability  in  managing  groups  been  as  good  at 
working  right  with  boys.  It  had  been  said  that  real  executives 
should  never  try  to  do  anything  but  "execute." 

We  recognized  that  we  were  in  the  greatest  democracy  in 
the  world  and  it  was  necessary  that  we  provide  opportunity  for 
initiative.  Dr.  Fretwell  told  how  he  with  a  group  of  men  once 
went  out  camping.  A  man  who  was  to  tell  them  about  the  stars 
disappointed  them  and  did  not  appear.  Dr.  Fretwell  said  he 
knew  about  the  North  Star  and  the  Dipper  so  he  told  them  about 
those  and  then  called  upon  a  chemist  whom  he  thought  would 
know  something  about  them  but  he  didn't  know  any  more  than  Dr. 
Fretwell.  Finally  someone  suggested  a  man  in  the  group  whom  no 
one  had  ever  heard  of.  They  called  upon  him  and  to  everyone's 
surprise  he  knew  and  could  tell  more  about  the  stars  and  tell  it 
better  than  anyone.  (Dr.  Fretwell  suggested  that  since  he  lived 
way  out  in  the  wilds  of  New  Jersey  he  might  have  had  to  know 
about  the  stars  in  order  to  find  his  way  home.) 

Secondly,  opportunity  should  be  given  for  that  initiative  to 
work  itself  into  constructive  leadership.  In  training  workers 
one  should  get  cooperation.  Most  of  us  were  strongly  individual, 
he  said,  none  of  us  were  naturally  cooperative.  Things  should  be 
so  arranged  that  they  get  more  fun  and  more  work  by  pulling 
together  rather  than  apart.  Workers  in  training  should  become 
acquainted  through  observation,  practice  and  lectures  with  the  best 
work  that  was  being  done.  That  was  the  great  advantage  in 
training  people  who  were  actually  on  the  job.  A  short  intensive 
course  for  those  who  were  already  doing  something  was  worth  a 
great  deal.  Two  people  getting  together  could  learn  a  lot  by  telling 
each  other  what  they  knew. 

Mr.  Alexander  Campbell,  Secretary  Boys'  Work  Committee 
Rotary  Club,  New  York,  read  a  paper  on  Using  your  Boy's  Club 
Plant  to  Maximum  Efficiency.  In  the  first  place  he  took  an  ideal 
building  for  granted — a  four  story  building  with  an  office,  library, 
reading  room  and  junior  game  room  on  the  first  floor;  a  senior 
game  room,  scout  room  and  billiard  room  on  the  second  floor; 
rooms  for  industrial  classes  on  the  third  floor  and  a  gymnasium 
on  the  fourth  floor. 

Mr.  Campbell  suggested  that  the  office  be  placed  where 
activities  would  be  visible  from  it  and  where  the  director  could 
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see  those  who  entered.  The  reading  room  should  be  on  the  first 
floor  because  it  was  so  much  more  used  if  placed  on  this  floor. 
There  should  be  study  desks  in  the  library.  The  tables  in  the 
game  room  should  be  collapsible  so  they  might  easily  be  removed. 
The  boys  might  make  the  tables  with  raised  edges  for  carom 
and  each  table  should  have  several  games  suggested  on  it.  Some 
nights  there  might  be  moving  pictures.  There  should  always  be 
something  doing  and  never  an  empty  room  in  the  club. 

On  the  second  floor  there  should  be  facilities  in  the  Scout 
room  for  Scoutcraft — flower  mounting — preparation  for  tests. 
In  the  senior  game  room  lectures  might  be  held.  There  should 
be  a  player  piano  and  game  table  here  too. 

On  the  third  floor  such  classes  as  printing,  typewriting,  wood- 
working, furniture  should  be  carried  on  6  nights  a  week  and 
every  afternoon.  For  instance  2  nights  there  should  be  candy 
making,  4  nights  cooking,  2  stenography,  2  typewriting,  2  business, 
2  management.  The  maximum  use  of  any  room,  he  said,  de- 
pended on  the  change  of  program,  and  on  the  interest  and  in- 
genuity of  the  leader. 

On  the  top  floor  there  should  be  a  place  for  dramatics  with 
a  stage  and  lights.  Also  boxing  and  wrestling  rooms. 

Mr.  Campbell  stated  that  one  of  the  greatest  problems  was 
to  find  a  place  in  industry  for  the  boy.  A  good  superintendent 
would  establish  an  opportunity  in  the  club  so  that  the  boy  might 
learn  a  trade. 

Mr.  Campbell  said  it  had  been  estimated  that  90%  of  the 
cases  coming  before  the  juvenile  court  could  be  handled  by  the 
boys'  club.  He  suggested  having  a  play  school  possibly  in  the 
gymnasium — special  classes  for  backward  children — medical  serv- 
ice and  possibly  legal  service — also  a  class  to  teach  mothers  and 
children. 

The  main  theme  of  Mr.  Campbell's  paper  was  that  there 
should  be  continual  activity  in  the  club  building  and  that  through 
rotation  all  rooms  should  be  used  all  the  time.  Some  of  the  men 
objected  to  this  because  they  said  one  man  couldn't  possibly 
do  it  all.  Another  suggested  that  with  sufficient  workers  and 
with  good  organization  it  would  be  possible.  However  it  was  only 
given  as  an  ideal  to  work  toward. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  it  was  brought  out  that  the 
leader  should  know  his  boys  and  try  to  fit  them  into  industrial 
life  through  classes  and  talks. 
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Someone  made  the  suggestion  that  an  office  boys'  class  would 
be  of  value  in  any  boys'  club.  Another  suggested  a  museum 
as  an  interesting  and  important  part  of  the  work. 

The  question  of  securing  workers  was  brought  up  and  Mr. 
Wheeler  of  Avenue  A  Boys'  Club  suggested  using  men  in 
American  Legion  and  small  University  and  High  School  Clubs. 
In  connection  with  such  workers  it  was  intimated  that  it  was 
necessary  to  tell  them  pretty  well  what  to  do  if  their  work  was  to 
be  successful. 

In  speaking  of  finances  it  was  brought  out  that  nine  clubs 
were  getting  money  from  community  chests.  It  was  suggested  that 
prospective  donors  might  be  interested  in  the  work  through  receiv- 
ing copies  of  reports,  stories  of  work  and  invitations  to  special 
activities.  They  should  also  be  invited  to  inspect  the  club  building. 

In  securing  a  budget  it  was  necessary  to  give  good  hard 
work  the  year  round,  going  to  see  people  and  sending  out  circular 
letters.  A  good  way  was  to  get  people  to  pledge  money  for  three 
years  ahead. 

At  the  close  of  this  last  session  Mr.  Hall  read  a  report  of 
the  Caddy  Committee  which  told  of  the  quarter  of  a  million 
boys  who  acted  as  caddies  during  this  season.  It  described  their 
poor  housing,  lack  of  play  facilities  and  lack  of  organized  play 
and  suggested  that  it  be  the  work  of  the  Boys'  Club  Federation 
to  see  if  something  could  be  done  for  them.  It  suggested  that  the 
golf  club  should  make  caddy  work  a  benefit  in  later  life  and 
might  possibly  award  a  certificate  after  four  years'  service  which 
ought  to  be  a  very  high  recommendation. 

A  motion  was  made  that  the  president  should  select  mem- 
bers of  a  committee  to  take  this  problem  up  with  the  National 
Golf  Association  and  see  what  could  be  done. 

One  man  intimated  that  he  would  not  care  to  be  responsible 
for  sending  the  boys  on  to  the  golf  links  because  of  the  language 
and  manners  of  the  golf  players.  Mr.  Keith  said  he  felt  the 
same  way  about  it  but  thought  that  was  not  to  be  considered. 
The  point  was  that  the  boys  were  already  there  and  something 
must  be  done  to  meet  the  situation. 

There  followed  a  short  discussion  of  best  forms  of  publicity 
in  which  the  following  points  were  brought  out: 

Publicity  is  very  desirable  in  a  boys'  club.  The  sacred  rela- 
tion between  superintendent  and  boy  should  not  be  allowed  to  get 
into  the  paper  too  much. 
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Window  displays  with  descriptive  cards  of  work  boys  have 
done  and  publicity  through  county  and  state  fairs  is  very  desirable. 

Annual  reports  printed  in  the  local  papers  are  not  so  good 
publicity  as  stories,  cuts  and  pictures  of  teams  and  activities. 

Study  what  the  newspapers  regard  as  news  and  tell  the  truth. 


Detroit  Believes  in  Play 

T.   GLENN   PHILLIPS,  Consultant,  Detroit  City  Plan  Commission 

Detroit  believes  in  play.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
April  election  in  1919,  the  people  passed  upon  a  $10,000  Park 
and  Recreation  Bond  issue. 

Detroit's  playground  and  playfield  program  was  not  guessed 
at,  but  figured  according  to  the  density  of  population  in  different 
sections  of  the  city.  Maps  were  prepared  showing  the  number 
of  families  per  acre,  thus  enabling  us  to  locate  the  sites  most 
needed  for  playgrounds  and  playfields.  Some  sections  of  the  city 
were  found  to  have  an  alarmingly  large  number  of  children  per 
acre  with  no  playground  facilities  whatsoever.  That  the  city 
needed  additional  play  areas  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
prior  to  1919  there  existed  but  982  acres  of  park  and  playfields 
for  a  city  of  a  million  inhabitants.  The  need  for  play  areas  was 
so  great  in  some  sections  that  the  city  streets  were  roped  off  during 
certain  hours  to  permit  small  children  to  play  thereon  without 
danger  of  being  injured  by  the  traffic. 

Detroit  has  classified  its  recreation  system  under  three  groups, 
namely,  playgrounds,  playfields,  and  parks.  Playgrounds  are  small 
areas  of  approximately  an  acre  or  two  in  size,  for  the  use  of  small 
children  in  more  or  less  organized  play.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
Recreation  Commission  that  as  soon  as  possible  a  playground  shall 
be  situated  within  easy  walking  distance  or  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  each  home,  and  that  these  be  under  such  supervision  as  to 
provide  proper  and  safe  recreation  for  the  maximum  number  of 
small  children.  The  City  Plan  Commission  has  investigated  thirty 
five  playground  sites  and  of  this  number  twenty  averaging  about  an 
acre  each,  and  making  a  total  of  22.23  acres,  have  been  approved 
and  ordered  condemned  by  the  Common  Council.  This  is  but  the 
beginning  of  a  great  program  to  acquire  approximately  146  play- 
grounds located  throughout  the  city. 
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Playfields  are  larger  areas  comprising  twenty  or  more  acres  of 
land,  and  containing  facilities  for  playing  baseball,  football,  tennis 
and  such  other  sports  as  are  suitable  to  the  older  children,  men  and 
women.  The  play  on  these  fields  is  entirely  unorganized  and 
without  supervision  other  than  such  work  as  is  performed  by  the 
caretaker  in  the  general  upkeep  of  the  equipment.  Locations  for 
five  playfields  have  been  recommended  and  ordered  condemned  by 
the  Common  Council  adding  158.4  acres  to  the  five  existing  areas. 
The  largest  of  these,  containing  75  acres  will  be  given  entirely 
to  baseball.  The  other  four  fields,  averaging  twenty  acres  each, 
include  the  other  types  of  sport  as  well  as  baseball,  making  them 
suitable  for  a  great  variety  of  play.  It  is  expected  that  other  play- 
fields  are  soon  to  be  added  and  indeed  it  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
entire  program,  as  the  Recreation  Commission,  working  in  con- 
junction with  the  School  Board,  is  planning  additions  and  enlarge- 
ments to  their  existing  six  playfields  and  175  playgrounds. 

Seven  parks,  parkways,  or  park  enlargements  have  been 
accepted  and  ordered  condemned  by  the  Common  Council  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  City  Plan  Commission,  thus  adding  1744.7 
acres  of  park  land  to  the  982  acres  existing  prior  to  1919.  These 
parks,  most  of  which  are  in  the  country,  represent  a  well  dis- 
tributed and  balanced  system  located  so  as  to  serve  all  of  the 
larger  residential  sections  and  also  to  carefully  preserve  any  water 
courses,  wooded  areas,  or  other  natural  features  particularly  adap- 
table to  park  development.  To  further  the  accessibility  of  this 
Park  system,  the  City  Plan  Commission  is  preparing  plans  for  a 
150  foot  driveway  which,  starting  at  Lake  St.  Claire  on  the  south- 
east, will  encircle  the  present  outlying  portions  of  the  city,  forming 
a  connecting  pleasure  drive  through  the  larger  park  areas  and 
ending  at  the  Detroit  River  on  the  southwest. 

The  proposed  parks  are:  River  Rouge  park,  12  miles  from  the 
City  Hall,  consisting  of  1060  acres  and  serving  the  large  residential 
district  on  the  west;  Palmer  Park  enlargement,  adding  200  acres 
to  the  existing  area  of  Palmer  Park,  making  it  350  acres,  (this  is 
already  a  very  popular  park,  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
city,  on  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit's  principal  North  and  South 
street)  ;  East  Side  Park  or  Campau  Woods,  225  acres,  consisting 
of  the  finest  wooded  area  in  and  around  the  city,  Connora  Creek 
Park,  Baby  Creek  Park,  Sullivan  Woods  and  others  within  the 
city,  serve  to  complete  what  is  the  beginning  of  a  Metropolitan 
Park  system. 
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The  function  of  recreational  parks  and  play  areas  of  a  city 
such  as  Detroit  must  be  both  active  and  passive.  The  need  for 
active  recreation  will  be  in  a  large  measure  met  by  the  increase 
in  playgrounds  and  playfields,  the  passive  by  the  restful  ministry 
of  beauty  in  the  open  meadow,  the  silent  wood,  and  rambling 
stream  of  the  outlying  additional  park  acreage  before  the  city 
has  grown  even  greater  than  it  is  today. 

In  all,  Detroit  is  realizing  that  parks  and  recreation  centers 
must  be  made  a  part  of  the  city  as  well  as  the  industries,  for 
without  these  "breathing  spots"  the  people  tend  to  become  dissatis- 
fied and  this  has  a  more  or  less  direct  effect  upon  industrial 
efficiency. 

It  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  City  Plan  Commission, 
stipulated  in  the  City  Charter,  to  approve  the  location  of  all 
recreation  and  park  areas  before  the  city  can  purchase  or  condemn 
the  land. 


"Ole"  Hanson  at  Sherman  Park 

Speaking  at  Sherman  Park,  Chicago,  Illinois,  "Ole"  Hanson, 
Mayor  of  Seattle,  said: 

Trotsky  believes  Europe  will  be  all  Bolsheviki  within  a 
year  and  that  it  will  spread  to  the  United  States.  If  that  happens 
in  this  country,  in  my  opinion  it  will  be  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
people  have  not  fulfilled  their  job  and  have  considered  it  unneces- 
sary to  do  anything  whatever  to, preserve  our  institutions.  When 
this  country  was  first  settled  and  our  government  established,  there 
was  no  government  in  the  world  that  had  ever  functioned  from  the 
people.  Our  constitution  was  the  first  of  its  kind  that  I  know  of 
where  actual  representative  government  was  organized  and  recog- 
nized. We  have  since  welcomed  and  received  masses  of  immigrants 
from  all  countries  of  the  world,  principally  from  Europe.  In  the 
beginning  men  came  with  their  families  and  as  a  usual  thing 
they  sought  the  land  and  developed  the  great  west.  About  1900 
the  tide  of  emigration  switched  to  the  Balkans  and  to  Russia. 
Our  source  of  immigration  changed  and  whereas  formerly  men  and 
women  had  come  in  approximately  even  numbers,  now  70  men 
came  for  every  30  women.  We  changed  from  an  agricultural  to 
a  largely  industrial  nation.  Up  to  that  time  there  had  been  no 
civic  plan  as  we  thought  we  could  assimilate  the  foreigners  and 
we  did  assimilate  them  in  a  way.  The  aliens  landed  in  our  great 
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cities  and  were  met  by  relatives  and  settled  among  them.  As  a 
result,  there  are  settlements  among  us  almost  as  foreign  as  in 
Europe.  There  was  no  effort  made  to  bring  about  a  feeling  of 
brotherly  love  between  the  native  and  the  foreign  born,  resulting 
in  a  large  foreign  thinking,  foreign  speaking  population  in  many 
of  our  large  cities.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
Chicago  is  foreign  born.  I  do  not  know  the  percentage  of  New 
York. 

I  believe  that  if  this  work  of  yours  had  ben  planned  years 
ago,  it  would  have  accomplished  much  to  relieve  the  present 
situation.  It  may  be  too  late! 

In  my  city  last  4th  of  July,  I  sent  out  an  order  that  no  fire 
crackers  should  be  sold.  Eleven  thousand  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren put  in  weeks  of  preparation  in  order  to  entertain  the  entire 
citizenship  of  Seattle.  We  had  all  kinds  of  games  and  community 
sings.  ,We  had  a  city  dance.  We  had  a  parade  about  a  mile  long, 
on  three  streets.  We  marched  down  the  street  and  I  consider  it  the 
happiest  day  I  ever  spent  to  lead  those  events  on  the  4th  of  July. 

On  the  Fourth,  during  24  hours,  we  had  only  one  arrest  for 
drunkeness  or  disorderliness,  against  a  former  rate  of  one  hun- 
dred. I  don't  believe  there  was  a  street  fight  and  yet  there  wasn't 
one  policeman  for  every  3,000  people;  and  the  policemen  them- 
selves danced  and  sang.  And  I  tell  you  that  when  people  are  so 
interested  they  don't  do  any  of  the  wrong  things  they  would 
do  otherwise.  Men,  women  and  children  probably  do  bad  things 
because  they  haven't  good  and  enjoyable  things  to  do.  Good  acts 
have  been  made  a  duty  instead  of  a  habit. 

I  did  my  best  to  establish  a  dance  hall.  Some  of  our  dance 
halls  were  as  good  as  they  could  be  but  I  thought  they  were  not 
as  good  as  they  should  be.  I  have  no  great  means  myself  and  I 
met  with  opposition,  and  although  I  had  the  support  of  certain 
good  men  and  women  I  was  unable  to  do  this.  By  "good  men  and 
good  women"  I  do  not  mean  sad  men  and  women.  I  was  abso- 
lutely unable  at  that  time  to  secure  the  funds  and  yet  the  daugh- 
ters of  many  men  that  refused  attended  the  dance  halls  that  were 
not  on  a  high  plane.  You  are  not  going  to  law  or  order  people 
to  do  right  or  go  to  church.  Our  jails  are  full  and  our  churches 
empty.  It  is  because  of  the  fact  that  so  many  religious  people 
think  that  by  law  you  can  change  human  nature — you  can't  do  it ! 

We  immigrant  people  taught  our  parents  English  and  history. 
Today  in  our  great  cities  we  are  just  disintegrated;  there  is  no 
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coalescence  of  thought.  We  have  taken  men  that  have  come  here 
with  every  idea  that  good  men  have  and  have  tried  to  bake  them 
first  instead  of  mixing  them  first.  You  can't  do  that  with  bread 
and  you  can't  do  it  with  people. 

I  wish  we  could  have  community  songs  and  games  all  over 
the  United  States  in  order  to  bring  about  a  better  unity  and 
greater  happiness  in  this  country.  I  know  the  things  you  are 
doing  are  needed  and  have  been  needed.  In  this  particular  the 
thing  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  unify  every  element  everywhere 
that  we  can  stand  behind  our  government  in  order  that  it  may 
not  perish  from  the  earth. 


Summer  and  Winter  Playground  Activities 
in  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 

On  the  Monday  following  the  close  of  the  public  schools,  the 
ten  playgrounds  of  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  open  to  meet  the  needs  of 
all  ages  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Boys'  and  girls',  men's  and 
women's  activities  are  planned  for  hot  days  and  cool  days,  rainy 
days,  and  different  parts  of  the  same  day.  The  use  of  the  appa- 
ratus and  various  athletic  stunts  are  not  the  only  features  which 
bring  the  large  attendance  of  participators.  There  are  sand-bins, 
storytelling,  folk  dancing,  and  free  play  of  all  kinds.  Very  often 
there  are  as  many  on  the  outside  looking  in,  as  there  are  on  the 
inside  playing. 

In  the  industrial  and  hand  work,  opportunity  is  offered  to  the 
children  for  cardboard  modeling.  A  full  course  has  been  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  the  summer;  each  week  presents  some  par- 
ticular phase,  for  example,  the  opening  week  last  summer  was 
called  "Indian  Week,"  and  thousands  of  Indian  headdresses,  wig- 
wams, blankets  and  canoes,  were  put  together  and  colored.  Other 
weeks  were  devoted  to  typical  child  interests  such  as  circus,  gar- 
dens, birds  and  animals.  A  capable  supervisor  gives  weekly  in- 
struction to  the  play  leaders.  Compared  to  an  active  attendance 
of  854  for  the  hand  work  the  previous  year,  the  total  attendance 
for  those  taking  part  in  the  cardboard  modeling,  kite  making,  boats 
and  airplane  construction  was  12,514  during  the  summer  of  1919. 
The  spectators  numbered  1004. 

The  sand-bins,  located  in  the  shadiest  spots  in  the  play- 
ground are  always  the  scene  of  great  activity  and  interest.  While 
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the  children  act  out  their  favorite  stories — Red  Riding  Hood  or 
The  Three  Bears,  with  the  assistance  of  paper  dolls  and  houses  in 
the  sand — fathers,  mothers  and  older  sisters  stand  to  watch  with 
rapt  attention.  During  the  last  season  the  attendance  was  18,933 
children. 

Fifty  playground  baseball  teams  include  older  married  men 
and  industrial  workers,  a  league  for  boys  between  seventeen  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  two  junior  leagues,  two  intermediate  leagues, 
two  midget  leagues  for  smaller  boys, — each  playing  a  regular  sched- 
ule. The  spectators  enjoy  the  games  keenly,  and  it  is  not  unusual 
to  have  over  1000  of  them  earnestly  rooting  for  their  favorites. 

Special  picnic  parties  going  from  the  play  centers  to  nearby 
parks  are  arranged  through  the  park  board.  The  board  also 
maintains  beaches  and  bath  houses  on  Lake  Winnebago,  and  at 
each  of  these  swimming  instructions  are  given  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  Collegiate  Alumni. 

The  summer  season  closes  late  in  August  with  a  children's  and 
parents'  picnic  and  play  festival;  thousands  of  children  take  part, 
and  thousands  of  spectators  witness  the  program.  The  recent 
celebration  began  with  a  children's  grand  march  followed  by  folk 
dances,  group  games  and  athletic  events,  in  the  morning.  A  pic- 
nic luncheon  was  served,  after  which  the  awarding  of  the  garden 
prizes,  and  presentation  of  physical  and  efficiency  test  badges,  kite 
contests,  and  the  final  games  in  baseball  and  volley  ball  took 
place.  The  grand  finale  of  the  program  was  an  outdoor  dance 
playlet,  The  Pioneers,  showing  the  trials  and  victory  of  the  early 
settlers. 

The  winter  schedule  of  Oshkosh  recreation  program  is  one  of 
indoor  neighborhood  recreation.  From  early  November  through 
April,  these  centers,  with  the  High  School  gymnasiums,  are  open 
for  a  well-rounded  program.  Athletic  and  group  games,  dances 
and  community  activities,  as  well  as  educational  courses  are  in- 
cluded. More  and  more  interest  each  year  is  being  shown  in  the 
cultural  activities.  Preceding  the  opening  of  the  centers,  indoor 
recreational  institutes  are  held  during  September  and  October.  It 
has  been  the  policy  to  have  the  principal  of  the  school  act  as 
neighborhood  secretary  with  a  man  and  two  women  assistants. 
Through  them  a  definite  attempt  is  made  to  interest  the  neighbor- 
hood in  the  winter's  activities,  and  volunteer  help  is  then  secured. 
When  the  program  begins,  Tuesday  nights  are  reserved  at  all  cen- 
ters for  the  men  and  boys;  Thursday  nights  for  the  women  and 
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girls.  Neighborhood  entertainments,  lectures,  motion  pictures, 
dances  and  special  parties  are  held  on  alternate  Friday  evenings. 
The  recreation  center  leagues  have  scheduled  games  in  men's  bas- 
ket ball,  men's  indoor  baseball  and  relay  events.  The  girls  and 
women  from  the  six  centers  during  the  early  part  of  the  season 
have  championship  games  and  volley  ball  and  bat  ball.  Continu- 
ous trophy  shields  are  presented  to  the  winners  in  these  leagues. 
League  games  are  also  organized  and  played  at  each  of  the  neigh- 
borhood centers,  the  best  players  representing  the  center  in  the 
city  recreation  league. 

The  High  School  auditorium  is  used  for  community  gather- 
ings besides  the  regular  school  activities  in  the  winter.  In  addi- 
tion, each  Saturday  evening  three  educational  motion  pictures  are 
conducted,  coupled  with  singing  led  by  a  public  school  music 
supervisor. 

Seven  hundred  twenty-six  different  occasions,  ranging  from 
a  quiet  game  of  checkers  to  a  large  community  dance,  aggregated 
an  attendance  of  28,366  for  the  winter  of  1919. 

The  story  of  the  splendid  playground  system  of  Oshkosh 
dates  back  to  1916 — six  playgrounds  opened  in  that  year.  The 
following  year  eight  playgrounds  operated  for  seven  weeks.  In 
1918  ten  playgrounds  held  an  attendance  of  212,200  during  a  nine 
weeks'  session.  The  cost  during  that  year  was  approximately  one 
cent  per  attendance.  The  budget  the  first  year  for  the  entire 
year-round  playground  activities  was  $5520,  and  to  keep  within 
this  of  course  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  any  elaborate  outlay  for 
equipment.  The  largest  single  expense  therefore,  went  into  sal- 
aries of  leaders  both  for  outdoor  and  indoor  activities.  This 
policy  has  been  continued  even  with  increased  funds;  in  fact,  the 
securing  of  good  leaders  has  been  from  the  beginning  a  big  point 
in  the  Oshkosh  system. 

Each  year  the  institute  for  playground  leaders  holds  its  ses- 
sion during  May  and  June.  Graduates  must  know  something  of  the 
history  of  the  playground  movement,  the  value  and  needs  of  play, 
the  characteristics  of  the  various  ages  of  childhood  and  adults,  of 
first  aid,  hygiene,  athletic  competition,  drama,  storytelling,  and  of 
many  other  activities  of  the  playground ;  but  personality  and  ability 
also  count.  To  the  high  standard  of  play  leaders  is  due  a  great  part 
of  the  success  of  the  playground  work  in  Oshkosh. 
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Book  Reviews 

TECHNIQUE  OF  SOCIAL  SURVEYS 

By  Manuel  C.  Elmer.    University  Printing  Co.  Minneapolis,  1920 

It  must  be  conceded  that  any  social  survey  is  incomplete  without  a 
thorough  consideration  of  the  community's  recreational  facilities.  Manuel  C. 
Elmer  grants  the  importance  of  ascertaining  recreational  needs  and  condi- 
tions by  including  a  discussion  of  them.  The  kind  of  data  to  be  secured 
about  playgrounds,  athletics,  dance  halls,  theatres,  saloons,  clubs  and  the  use 
of  the  day  of  rest  are  suggested  in  the  questions  under  each  of  these  classifi- 
cations. 

The  introductory  pages  of  the  book  discuss  the  dependence  of  any 
reform  movement  on  a  good  survey,  the  linking  up  of  surveys  with  other 
community  efforts  and  the  importance  of  completeness  in  gathering  of  farts. 
The  pointed  suggestions  on  the  why  and  how  of  every  type  of  survey 
given  by  Mr.  Elmer  as  well  as  the  full  outlines  of  these  types  should  prove 
extremely  helpful  in  the  actual  carrying  out  of  such  a  task. 

PLAYS  FOR  CHILDREN 

A    selected   list   prepared    by   Kate   Oglebay    for   the    Community   Theatre 

Exchange  of  the  New  York  Drama  League.     Published  by  The  H.  W. 

Wilson  Company,  958  University  Avenue,  New  York  City.     Price,  sixty 

cents 

The  list  is  divided  into  reference  books,  books  for  storytelling  and  story- 
playing,  dramatic  readers  and  plays.  Many  old  and  well-known  plays  are 
listed  and  a  number  of  recent  and  very  usable  selections.  The  list  will  prove 
a  welcome  answer  to  an  ever-recurring  question. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 

By  Ralph   E.   Diffendorfer.     Published   jointly  by   the   Council    of   Women 

for  Home  Missions  and  the  International  Church  World   Movement. 

The  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  church  to  the  community  is  pointed 

out    very    forcefully    by    the    author.      Those    who    believe    that    it    is    the 

function    of    the    Protestant    Churches    to    attempt    to    do    community-wide 

work    along    social    lines    will    find    much    in    Dr.    Diffendorfer's    book    to 

confirm  them  in   their  faith. 

The  keynote  of  his  discussion,  however,  is  struck  in  the  first  chapter 
when  he  says,  in  pointing  out  that  the  growth  of  the  community  move- 
ment is  a  direct  challenge  to  the  church  to  assume  leadership  in  the 

'building  up  of  community  life,  "The  church  must  now  understand  social 
diagnosis  sufficiently  to  strike  at  the  roots  of  community  forces  of  a 
degrading  or  negative  nature.  *  *  *  In  all  the  complex  situations  such 
as  exist  in  our  large  cities,  it  is  increasingly  evident  that  the  churches  must 
not  only  continue  to  support  the  great  social  agencies  that  are  in  all 
respects  her  children,  but  must  increasingly  become  the  channel  through 
which  these  agencies  make  evident  their  own  programs  for  *ocial  recon- 
struction. *  *  *  Either  the  church  must  become  the  local,  organized 
force  for  the  achievement  of  noble  social  ends,  or  she  must  remove  herself 
further  from  increasingly  vast  numbers  of  people." 

The  following  chapters  point  out  that  the  church  must  he  alive  to  the 
economic  factors  functioning  in  the  development  of  community  life,  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  cooperative  movement,  and  to  the  privilege  and 

.obligation    of    the   church    to    "provide   a   happv   and    wholesome   home    life 
for   every  man,    woman,   and   child    in    the   community."     The   final    chapter 
presents    the    responsibility    of    local    churches    and    groups    of    clumlit 
training    for    leadership    in    new    community    tasks    and    in    preserving    the 
highest    moral    and   spiritual    values    in    community   effort. 
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Spalding  Gymnasium 

and 

Playground  Apparatus 

When  contemplating  in- 
stalling a  gymnasium  or 
adding  to  present  equip- 
ment, write  to  our  gym- 
nasium contract  depart- 
ment, or  the  nearest 
SPALDING  Store.  Our 
many  years'  experience 
manufacturing  gymnas- 
ium and  playground  ap- 
paratus has  especially 
fitted  us  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems that  inevitably  arise. 

Catalogue  on  request 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 

STORES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
OF  THE  U.  S.  and  CANADA. 

Gymnasium  Contract  Dep't. 
Chicopee,  Mass. 


BATTLE  CREEK 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

A  progressive  school  founded  on 
the  Crampton  method  as  now 
in  use  in  the  New  York  City 
schools  and  elswhere. 

Other  distinctive  features:— The 
groat  medical  equipment  of  the 
Sanitarium  —  hydrotherapy — rnas- 
sago — modical  gymnastics — indoor 
and  outdoor  swimming  pools  and 
gymnasium! — club  room — business 
train Jng  and  courses  in  National 
and  Local  Social  Forces  included. 

The  third  year  specialized  in  School, 
Medical  or  Industrial  Field  stud- 
ents spend  six  weeks  in  factories 
under  pay. 

STANDARD  COURSE— Three  years 
and  one  summer — for  high  school 
graduates. 

POST  GRADUATE  COURSE— One 

year  and  one  summer  for  college 
and  Normal  School  graduates. 

SUMMER     CAMP      SCHOOL— Six 

weeks  Official  Girls  Scout  Camp. 

Training  School  and  other  courses. 

Graduates  given  Life  Teaching 
Certificate  by  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. Partial  self  support  oppor- 
tunities. 

Address,  for  catalog  and  other 
information. 

Dr.  C.  WARD    CRAMPTON, 

DEAN 

Box  P,    BATTLE  CREEK,    Mich. 
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CHICAGO      NORMAL      SCHOOL      OF      PHYSICAL      EDUCATION 

For    Women  Francis  Mussel  man,  Principal  Established    16  yra. 

TWO  YEAR  NORMAL  COURSE  FOR  PLAYGROUND  SUPERVISORS  and  Directors  of 
Physical  Education  in  all  situations.  Our  graduates  are  filling  the  most  responsible  positions  In 
the  country.  Chicago  is  the  best  place  in  the  world  to  prepare  for  playground  work  as  it  affords 
opportunity  to  study  the  largest  and  most  successful  playgrounds  systems  in  the  wor.d.  Fine 
dormitory  lor  non-resident  students. 

For  catalogs  and  illustrated  boot  address 
REGISTRAR   Box   P.    G.  430   South    VVabash    Ave. 


ATHLETIC     BADGE    TESTS 

A  Simple   standard  of  physical  efficiency  for  boys  and  girls 

Have    you    tried     them    on    your    Playground? 

Complete  Descriptive   PampJthts  upon   Keqitfst 
PLAYGROUND  &  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


PLAY 

GROUND 


OUT 
FITTERS 


THEO  A.  GROSS,    PRESIDENT 


1040  W.  Lake  St. 


Chicago,  111 


"What  We  Did  in  a 
Summer  Playground 
in  Chicago" 

containing  the  very  prac- 
tical suggestions  for  play- 
ground workers,  prepared 
by  Genevieve  Turner 
Holman  for  the  June, 
July  and  August  issues  ot 
The  Playground,  will  soon 
appear  in  pamphlet  form. 


Playground  workers  will  want 
to  have  in  this  convenient 
form  Mrs.  Holman's  sugges- 
tions, to  which  some  addi- 
tions have  been  made. 


CONSIDER 

what  the  present  situation  is  in 
the  field  ol  social  work!  Poor 
calaries,  much  labor  turn  over, 
lack  of  trained  workers  and  a 
general  haziness  as  to  who  is 
and  who  is  not  a  social  worker. 

Do  you  consider  yourself  one? 

Are  you  satisfied  with  the  out- 
look of  social  work  as  a  profes- 
sion? What  should  be  done  to 
get  good  new  blood  in  and  keep 
the  live  wires  from  getting  out 
into  other  fields  where  the  fu- 
ture is  more  definite  and  pay 
better? 

These  questions  mu*t  be  faced  not 
pieoe-meiu  any  more  but  by  us  all. 

Social  workers  have  been  urging 
;:  reorganization  of  the  Social  Work- 
er's Exchange  U;  meet  the<e  very 
problems  and  have  arranged  for  a 
meeting.  The  time  is  November 
6th  at  2  p.  m.  and  the  place  is  the 
Russell  Sage  Building. 

If  you  come  it  will  be  one  m,>re 
proof  that  there  is  esprit  de  corps 
among  social  workers  and  that  they 
<ln  care  about  the  fate  of  their 
profession. 
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PILGRIMS   GOING   TO   CHURCH 


BOUGHTON, 1834 


Is  your  school  celebrating  the  Tercentenary? 

The  Victrola  can  help  you  as  nothing  else  in  your  festivals,  fetes  and  pa- 
jreants.  A  rich  store-house  of  correlative  historical  music,  recorded  especially 
for  schools,  is  yours  with  a  Victrola  and  Victor  Records  in  your  classroom. 

What  music  did  the  Pilgrims  know  and  use?  The  Cavaliers  in  Virginia? 
What  music  did  they  find  here? 


INDIAN  MUSIC 

Original  (Sung  by  Indians):  Adaptation  of  Indian  Themes: 

Medicine  Song 


White  Dog  Song     (2)  Grass  Dance  }  17611 
Gambler's  Song  17635 

Penobscot  Tribal  Songs  18444 


By  the  Weeping  Waters 

Aooah     (2)  Her  Blanket 

By  the  Waters  of  Minnetonka 

Sioux  Serenade 

Ewa-yea!     (2)  Wah-wah-taysee 

By  the  Shores  of  Gitchie  Gumee 

Then  the  Little  Hiawatha 


1 18418 
}  18431 


Direct  Imitation: 

Navajo  Indian  Songs  17635 

Idealization  of  Indian  Themes: 

From  an  Indian  Lodge           17035  Little  Firefly                              64705 

Indian  Lament                           74387  Land  of  the  Sky  Blue 

Largo  ("New  World  Water                        64190-64516 

Symphony")                        74631  Dagger  Dance  ("Natoma")  70049 

MUSIC  OF  THE  PURITANS 


Psalms: 
Psalm  107 
Psalm  100 

Old  Rounds: 
Early  to  Bed   (2) Three 

Blind  Mice  (3) Good 

Night 
Scotland's  Burning   (2) 

Row,  Row,  Row  Your 

Boat  (3) Lovely  Evening. 


17646 


18277 


17104 


Old  English  Singing  Games: 
Looby  Loo  *| 

Oats,  Peas,  Beans  >  17567 

Jolly  is  the  Miller 
London  Bridge 
Mulberry  Bush 
Round  and  Round  the 
Village 

MUSIC  OF  THE  CAVALIERS 

IN  VIRGINIA 

Amaryllis  16474 

Irish  Lilt  17331 

Rinnce  Fada 
Adeste  Fideles 


First  Nowell 


17840 
18664 


'HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE' 


REG.    U.   S.    PAT.   CFF. 

This  trademark  and  the  trademarked 

word  "Victrola"  identify  all  our  products. 

Look  under  the  lid  1    Look  on  the  label  I 

VICTOR  TALKING    MACHINE   CO. 

Camden,  N.  J. 


The  Victor  SERVES  the 
Schools.  For  further  informa- 
tion consult  any  Victor  dealer, 
or  write 

Educational  Department 

Victor 
Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J. 


Victrola  XXV 
especially    manufac- 
tured for  School  use 

This  is  the  instrument 
that  is  used  in  thousands 
of  schools.  Many  years' 
experience  has  proved  it 
IS  the  instrument  best 
adapted  to  all-round 
school  use. 

When  the  Victrola  is 
not  in  use,  the  horn  can 
be  placed  under  the  in- 
strument safe  and  secure 
from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to 
protect  it  from  dust  and 
promiscuous  use  by  irre- 
sponsible people. 
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HOW  THE 


HELPS 


MONTH     BY    MONTH 

THE  STRICKEN  PEOPLES  OF  EUROPE 

-  A  TYPICAL  MONTH  - 

NUMBER  OF  ADULTS                1920  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN 

AIDED  i i  AIDED 


423,888 


ALBAKIA 
12,360 


MONTENEGRO 
24,000 


101,755 


SERBIA. 

40,946 


USSIA      and     SAtTl 


O  L/VN  D 
142,971 


AU4TRIA,    ^a     HUNGARY 
210,660 


HOW  THE  RED  CROSS  HELPS 


The  Playground 


Vol.  XIV  No.  8 


NOVEMBER  1920 


The  World  at  Play 


From  Joseph  Lee. — Mr.  Lee 
writes : 

"Young  people,  boys  and  girls, 
ought  to  have  a  good  chance  to 
meet  and  see  each  other  under 
wholesome  conditions.  There 
ought  to  be  dances  and  social 
meetings  that  would  help  to  put 
the  vicious  dance  hall  out  of 
business.  These  might  take 
place  in  civic  centers  where 
they  would  tend  to  the  develop- 
ment of  neighborhood  life.  They 
should  also  be  held  by  private 
organizations  of  all  sorts.  There 
should  be  many  dancing  classes. 
The  singing  and  dramatics 
should  lead  up  to  neighborhood 
choruses,  pageants  and  dramas 
and  to  occasions  on  which 
neighborhoods  and  the  whole 
town  come  together  to  celebrate 
anniversaries. 

"Among  other  things,  this 
sort  of  recreation  is  the  best 
kind  of  Americanization.  It  is 
almost  the  only  kind.  The  way 
a  foreigner  becomes  American 
is  by  being  let  in  on  the  ground 
floor  and  taking  part  like  other 
people,  not  merely  as  a  per- 
former or  recipient  but  as  a 


prompter  of   neighborhood   and 
community  life." 

A  United  Interest.  —  "The 
nation  will  not  prosper  unless 
community  life  is  tranquil.  The 
local  and  the  national  interest 
is  a  common  one.  We  have  a 
method  of  government  sufficient 
unto  the  trials  that  come.  We 
have  only  to  guard  against  the 
distortion  of  its  basic  principles." 
— Governor  James  M.  Cox 

Honor  for  Board  Member. — 
Austin  E.  Griffiths,  long  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America  and  a 
leader  of  recreation  achieve- 
ments in  his  own  state,  has  re- 
cently received  so  clear  a  ma- 
jority for  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Kings  County,  Wash- 
ington, as  to  insure  his  election 
in  November.  Judge  Griffiths 
is  known  as  the  father  of  the 
Seattle  playground  system. 

The  Social  Administrator. — 
That  social  administration  is  a 
profession  of  first  importance  is 
recognized  by  Harvard  Univer- 
sity through  the  establishment  of 
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a  series  of  new  professional 
courses  for  the  training  of  exec- 
utives under  the  Department  of 
Social  Ethics  of  which  Dr.  Rich- 
ard C.  Cabot  was  recently  ap- 
pointed head.  These  courses 
are  offered  by  Prof.  James  Ford, 
recently  manager  of  the  Homes 
Registration  Division  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Corpora- 
tion. They  cover  forms  and 
methods  of  social  service,  case- 
work and  administration  of  wel- 
fare agencies,  community  organ- 
ization, housing  and  town  plan- 
ning, and  are  coordinated  with 
courses  by  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot 
on  social  diagnosis,  Professors 
R.  F.  Foerster  on  immigration 
and  social  insurance,  E.  E.  Day 
on  statistics,  G.  E.  Johnson  on 
play  and  recreation,  M.  J.  Rose- 
nau  on  preventive  medicine,  \Y. 
Z.  Ripley  on  labor  problems,  F. 
W.  Taussig  on  economic  theory, 
T.  N.  Carver  on  sociology,  Dean 
Roscoe  Pound  on  jurisprudence, 
Professors  Felix  Frankfurter  on 
administrative  law,  jW.  B.  Mun- 
roe  on  municipal  government, 
G.  C.  Whipple  on  municipal 
sanitation  and  vital  statistics,  J. 
S.  Pray  and  H.  V.  Hubbard  on 
city  planning  and  a  score  of  other 
courses  on  related  subjects  given 
in  various  departments  and 
schools  of  the  university.  By 
restricting  the  professional 
courses  to  college  graduates  and 
to  men  only,  the  training  is  to 
be  rendered  as  intensive  and 


rigorous  as  that  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School  or  Medical  School. 
By  coordination  of  technical 
courses  with  courses  of  gradu- 
ate quality  in  economic,  political, 
and  ethical  theory,  the  back- 
grounds so  essential  to  effective 
leadership  are  assured. 

Standards  for  Child  Play.— 
The  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
United  States  Department  of 
Labor  has  published  Standards 
of  Child  W el 'fa re,  in  which  the 
responsibility  of  the  community 
is  made  very  clear  as  to  stand- 
ards for  children's  play. 

The  standards  given  declare 
that  at  least  two  hours  of  or- 
ganized play  every  clay  through- 
out the  year  are  necessary  for 
every  child.  To  insure  this 
tin  re  should  be  a  playground 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
every  child  under  six  years  of 
age,  one  within  half  a  mile  of 
every  child  over  six,  and  a  base- 
ball field  not  more  than  a  mile 
distant  from  every  boy  old 
enough  to  play  on  a  team.  < 
acre  to  serve  500  children  is  ad- 
vised as  a  minimum  amount  of 
space.  This  general  playground 
should  not  be  used  for  games  re- 
quiring a  great  deal  of  space. 
Baseball,  football,  tennis  and 
similar  games  should  be  provided 
for  by  an  athletic  field  contain- 
ing about  six  acres. 

Active  play,  the  standards 
warn,  should  be  carefully  direct- 
ed and  vigorous  games  should  be 
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followed  by  quiet  ones.  Every 
child  over  ten  years  old  should 
have  a  chance  to  play  on  a  team 
of  some  sort,  and  special  em- 
phasis on  team  games  for  girls 
is  recommended. 

Where  lack  of  funds  makes  it 
necessary  to  limit  equipment  the 
standards  point  out  that  game 
supplies,  such  as  basketballs, 
baseballs,  and  bean  bags,  are 
more  important  than  fixed  appa- 
ratus, though  swings  and  a  sand- 
box are  essential  for  little  chil- 
dren. 

Leadership  is  declared  to  be 
of  fundamental  importance  and 
should  never  be  sacrificed  to  ela- 
borate equipment.  Experience 
has  shown  that  splendidly 
equipped  playgrounds  are  little 
used  when  they  lack  the  inspira- 
tion of  real  leadership.  The  in- 
teresting suggestion  is  made  that 
children  be  formed  into  groups 
of  from  eight  to  twelve  mem- 
bers "with  a  gang  leader  self- 
selected  and  self -propagating,  as 
in  the  old  neighborhood  type  of 
gang/' 

Marquette  County's  Histori- 
cal Pageant. — The  Michigan 
Community  Council  Commission 
recently  undertook  the  stupend- 
ous task  of  depicting  in  a  page- 
ant with  3,500  performers  the 
development  of  Marquette 
County  from  very  earliest  times 
to  the  present  day.  A  splendid 
spectacle  was  presented  in  a 


natural  amphitheatre  formed  by 
the  wooded  hills  of  Teal  Lake. 
This  spot  is  significant  because 
iron  ore,  so  important  a  factor 
in  the  development  of  our  coun- 
try, was  first  discovered  there. 
The  success  of  the  pageant 
was  due,  in  large  part,  to  a 
splendid  scheme  of  organization 
which  was  worked  out  with  abil- 
ity and  foresight.  No  detail  was 
omitted  which  could  contribute 
to  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the 
thousands  of  spectators  and  to 
the  successful  presentation  of 
the  pageant.  As  a  result  25,000 
spectators  were  taken  care  of 
without  accident,  space  for  park- 
ing over  3,000  cars  was  provided, 
and  the  pageant,  although  three 
hours  in  length,  was  so  well  con- 
ducted that  it  held  the  interest 
of  the  crowd  until  the  end. 

Bar  Harbor  Music  for  All 
the  People.— The  Boston  Tran- 
script tells  of  a  most  enterpris- 
ing undertaking  in  community 
music  which  has  been  success- 
fully carried  out  in  Bar  Harbor 
during  the  past  summer  and 
which  has  demonstrated  the 
growing  demand  from  the 
masses  of  people  for  music  of  a 
high  order. 

The  famous  Maine  resort  en- 
gaged an  orchestra  of  Boston 
symphony  players,  under  the 
direction  of  Arthur  Brooke,  to 
give  concerts,  not  as  in  former 
years  for  the  limited  audience 
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at  the  swimming  pool,  but  fret 
concerts  on  the  village  green  for 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion. Some  of  the  programs 
were  given  by  orchestra  and 
some  by  military  band,  the  musi- 
cians playing  either  wind  or 
string  instruments,  as  the  oc- 
casion demanded.  Once  a  week 
a  symphony  program  was  given 
in  the  Casino  theatre.  Alto- 
gether there  were  six  concerts  a 
week  and  the  audiences  were 
large  and  appreciative.  Many  of 
the  permanent  residents  of  the 
town,  including  throngs  of  chil- 
dren, attended  the  concerts  and 
listened  with  keen  enjoyment  to 
the  excellent  programs  arranged 
by  Mr.  Brooke. 

Prize  for  Posture  Posters. — 
The  American  Posture  League 
announces  a  national  campaign  to 
encourage  the  growing  interest  of 
high  school  students  in  the  de- 
velopment of  correct  habits  of 
posture  and  to  enlist  their  co- 
operation in  the  aims  and  activi- 
ties of  the  League.  There  will 
be  a  prize  contest  for  two  post- 
ers; one  embodying  a  particular 
appeal  to  girls  and  one  to  boys, 
each  illustrating  posture.  The 
contest  will  involve  close  co- 
operation of  the  physical  train- 
ing and  art  departments  of  the 
•chool  entering  the  contest. 

For  detailed  information  ap- 
ply to  the  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Posture  League,  Inc.,  at  I 


Madison    Avenue,    New    York 
City. 

Sacramento  Opens  Moun- 
tain Camp. — S  acramento, 
California,  has  launched  upon  a 
new  field  of  playground  work  this 
summer  in  opening  a  municipal 
camp.  Here  any  person  living  in 
Sacramento  may  spend  his  vaca- 
tion and  receive  lodging,  board 
and  transportation  at  a  minimum 
rate. 

The  site  which  has  been  chosen 
is  considered  by  the  State  For- 
ester to  be  the  most  beautiful 
spot  in  the  Sierras  accessible  to 
Sacramento.  It  is  ninety- four 
miles  from  the  city  and  easily 
reached  by  stage  or  automobile 
through  very  interesting  and 
beautiful  country.  On  the  lower 
side  of  the  American  river  which 
flows  through  the  camp  is  the 
playground  with  a  baseball  dia- 
mond, croquet  field,  and  play- 
ground apparatus.  On  the  upper 
meadow  are  the  main  building 
and  tents.  There  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  clear  pure  mountain 
water  which  is  piped  to  the  camp. 
The  menus  are  excellent  and 
every  precaution  has  been  taken 
to  make  the  camp  pleasant  and 
healthful. 

The  cost  to  the  campers  is 
about  $25  for  two  weeks.  This 
lew  rate  is  made  possible  be- 
cause no  profit  is  to  be  taken.  It 
is  distinctly  a  public  service  and 
there  is  no  investment  in  land, 
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for  a  thirty  year  lease  has  been 
obtained.  Seven  thousand  dol- 
lars which  was  appropriated  at 
the  start  by  the  city  commission- 
ers is  expected  to  be  sufficient  to 
keep  the  enterprise  going.  Ex- 
cursion rates  are  arranged  for 
the  campers  and  the  purchase  of 
supplies  in  large  quantities  will 
help  to  reduce  expense. 

The  Children's  Friend.— In 
the  New  Orleans  Weekly  Demo- 
crat, Mr.  It.  di  Benedetto,  super- 
intendent of  the  city's  play- 
grounds, tells  how  Patrolman 
Hereford  of  the  Police  Force 
provided  a  playground  for  the 
children  of  St.  Elizabeth's  Or- 
phan Asylum. 

"He  called  at  my  office,"  said 
Mr.  di  Benedetto,  "to  get  some 
pointers  on  how  to  get  apparatus 
and  the  like  for  a  children's 
playground.  I  inquired  of  him, 
'What  are  you  driving  at,'  and 
this  is  what  he  told  me : 

'Not  long  ago,  a  thief  entered 
the  St.  Elizabeth  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, Napoleon  and  Prytania  Sts., 
at  night,  and  but  for  the  alertness 
of  the  good  sisters  might  have 
played  havoc  in  the  institution. 
The  police  were  called  in  and  I 
was  detailed  there  to  lay  in  wait 
for  the  scoundrel,  for  several 
nights,  but  he  knew  better  and 
did  not  return.  While  there  I 
had  occasion  to  visit  the  institu- 
tion during  the  day,  and  become 
intimate  with  the  children.  I 


noticed  that  outside  of  the  daily 
routine  of  the  Orphanage  the 
children's  leisure  hours  were  be- 
ing wasted.  A  little  tot  came  to 
me  and  said,  'Mister,  can  you 
get  us  a  ball  and  bat?'  'Why,' 
said  I,  'haven't  you  anything  to 
play  with  here?'  and  the  child 
answered  in  the  negative.  That 
set  my  mind  working. 

'The  next  afternoon  I  brought 
them  a  half  dozen  balls  and  a 
couple  of  bats.  I  right  there  and 
then  saw  a  chance  of  doing  some 
good  to  these  poor  little  orphans. 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  a  few 
pieces  of  apparatus  and  some 
play  things  would  make  their  life 
happy,  and  I  set  out  for  the  task. 

'I  consulted  Doorman  Con- 
nors and  we  decided  something 
should  be  done.  I  immediately 
set  out  to  raise  funds  in  a  very 
quiet  way  and  the  response  was 
indeed  gratifying.  Enough  funds 
were  in  sight  and  I  set  out  for 
Frank  Dietz,  the  playground  ap- 
paratus builder  and  ordered  a 
slide,  see-saw  and  swings.  We 
purchased  baseballs,  bats,  basket- 
balls and  had  a  basketball  outfit 
erected.  And  now  the  children 
have  a  little  playground  in  their 
yard  with  which  their  leisure 
hours  can  be  enjoyed  and  their 
physical  development  made  pos- 
sible. And  say,  it  would  do  your 
heart  good  to  see  the  children 
enjoying  themselves.  I  want 
you  and  Miss  Fleming  to 
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go  to  St.  Elizabeth's  Orphan 
Asylum  and  teach  them  some 
games.  I  know  they  will  enjoy 
it.  Won't  you  go?' 

"Of  course  I'll  go,"  said  I, 
"Miss  Fleming  will  be  only  too 
glad  to  help  in  any  way  she  can. 
Let  me  add  to  your  supplies," 
I  said.  "Here  take  up  half 
dozen  balls  and  bats  with  the 
Playground  Commission's  com- 
pliments and  tell  the  children 
we  will  be  up  next  week  and 
start  some  games  for  them." 

A  Powder  Village  Play- 
ground.— Forty  children,  some 
of  them  as  young  as  seven  years, 
have  learned  to  swim  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Dupont,  Washington, 
during  the  past  summer.  Others 
who  already  could  paddle  about 
have  perfected  their  swimming 
and  diving  form  until  now  the 
powder  village  boasts  a  number 
of  youthful  experts  in  the  aquatic 
art. 

All  this  is  the  result  of  a  play- 
ground enterprise  made  possible 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Dupont 
Women's  Club,  the  Dupont  Com- 
pany, the  City  Council,  and  pub- 
lic spirited  citizens.  First  pro- 
posed by  the  Women's  Club  in 
the  spring  of  1919,  the  plan 
found  instant  favor.  The  Du- 
pont Company  set  aside  a  five- 
acre  plot  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  park  and  playground,  and 
the  men  of  the  community  volun- 
teered their  services  in  clearing 


the  land  and  constructing  appara- 
tus. The  Dupont  Company  early 
recognized  the  disposition  of  the 
people  of  the  village  to  help 
themselves  and  contributed  funds 
which  were  used  in  building 
swings,  slides,  balancing  pole  and 
ladders,  giant  stride,  sand  pits, 
picnic  tables,  basketball  courts, 
and  other  facilities.  An  outdoor 
stove  of  ample  capacity  for  a 
community  picnic  is  a  feature 
that  appeals  to  the  men  and 
women  of  the  village.  The  finest 
feature  is  the  pool  in  the  con- 
struction of  which  the  City 
Council  came  forward  with  a 
portion  of  the  necessary  funds. 
At  the  edge  of  this  stands  a 
drinking  fountain  given  by  Mr. 
Cox  of  the  Dupont  Company. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  season 
the  Women's  Club,  backed  by  the 
Company,  employed  a  trained 
play  leader,  trusting  to  the  public 
spirit  of  the  citizens  to  see  the 
project  through.  Funds  for  the 
work  were  collected  by  voluntary 
subscription  entirely.  No  drive 
has  been  made,  and  every  dollar 
represents  the  sentiment  of  an 
original  enthusiast  or  a  convert 
to  the  cause.  As  the  park  and 
playground  now  stands  it  repre- 
sents an  expenditure  of  approxi- 
mately $2,000  in  addition  to  the 
labor  of  the  citizens. 

From  seventy-five  to  a  hun- 
dred children  have  daily  thronged 
the  playground,  and  in  addition 
to  the  regular  program  of  story- 
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telling  and  games  many  special 
events  have  been  planned.  The 
closing  celebration  of  the  season 
was  an  all-day  picnic  at  Ameri- 
can Lake,  and  a  swimming 
tournament,  in  which  all  chil- 
dren of  the  village  took  part. 
Prizes  were  given  for  the  vari- 
ous events,  and  the  parents  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
progress  made  by  the  children 
during  the  summer. 

Catholic  Community  Cen- 
ter.— An  interesting  recreation 
center  has  been  established  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  which,  al- 
though operated  by  the  Catholic 
Church,  is  open  to  all  members 
of  the  community.  Father  Dio- 
mede,  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's 
Church,  secured  the  property  of 
a  club  which  had  ceased  to  func- 
tion during  the  war,  with  the 
idea  of  having  a  recreation  center 
for  members  of  his  parish.  He 
had  had  some  previous  experi- 
ence with  work  of  this  kind  and 
is  identified  with  all  good  com- 
munity movements. 

The  club  which  he  secured 
consists  of  one  large  house  con- 
taining a  parlor,  a  library,  bil- 
liard rooms,  a  club  room,  and 
quarters  for  the  janitor  and  his 
family,  while  in  a  large  annex 
are  six  splendid  bowling  alleys 
on  the  first  floor  and  a  gymna- 
sium and  shower  bath  on  the 
second.  A  good  sized  yard  sur- 
rounds the  buildings  but  up  to 


the  present  it  has  not  been  util- 
ized. Plans  have  been  made, 
however,  to  make  some  use  of 
this  feature  as  well  as  to  pur- 
chase the  adjoining  property. 

During  the  first  year  there 
were  no  paid  workers  at  the  cen- 
ter, the  members  managing  the 
club  with  remarkable  efficiency. 
The  expenses  were  defrayed  by 
charging  for  the  use  of  the  facil- 
ities, the  bowling  alleys  paying 
especially  well.  Additional  funds 
were  raised  by  entertainments 
given  by  the  club  members.  The 
shower  baths  were  recently  in- 
stalled and  the  thousand  dollars 
needed  to  pay  for  them  was  real- 
ized by  giving  a  vaudeville  and 
minstrel  show. 

After  the  first  year  the  co- 
operation of  the  Community 
Council  was  secured  and  this  or- 
ganization was  instrumental  in 
helping  to  increase  the  usefulness 
of  the  center  widening  the  clien- 
tele and  placing  the  work  on  a 
permanent  basis.  A  paid  director 
was  employed  and  several  trained 
workers  were  secured  for  folk 
dancing  and  gymnastic  work. 
The  Center  was  affiliated  with 
the  Community  Council  and  was 
recently  endorsed  by  the  Chari- 
ties Endorsement  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  subsequent 
to  applying  for  membership  in 
the  Welfare  League,  which  is 
composed  of  twenty-six  organ- 
izations raising  money  jointly. 
From  this  source  it  is  hoped  that 
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that  part  of  the  budget  covering 
charges  for  leadership  will  be 
secured. 

Vernon  Community  Center,  as 
this  center  is  called,  has  catered 
particularly  to  adults  and  has 
been  the  headquarters  for  the 
leisure  time  activities  of  the 
neighborhood.  Among  the  in- 
teresting activities  held  at  the 
Center  were  such  events  as  a 
Swiss  old  time  party  at  which 
folk  dancing  in  costume  was  ac- 
companied by  accordions,  and 
other  parties  at  which  entire 
families  were  present  and  every- 
body, both  young  and  old,  took 
some  part  in  the  program.  The 
district  in  which  the  center  is 
located  contains  no  institutions 
for  recreation  so  that  Vernon 
Community  Center  fills  a  definite 
need  and  as  a  real  neighborhood 
cooperative  effort  has  been  a 
great  success.  The  leaders  of 
the  project  are  very  enthusiastic 
about  its  possibilities  and  are  an- 
ticipating interesting  future  de- 
velopments. 

Pulling  Together. — In  Owe- 

go,  N.  Y.,  the  Congregational 
and  Presbyterian  churches  unit- 
ed seven  years  ago.  The  Con- 
gregational building  located  in 
the  business  center  was  convert- 
ed into  a  self -supporting  social 
center.  Two  members  from  each 
of  the  five  churches,  including 
the  Catholic,  and  nine  from  the 
Social  Center  Association  con- 


stitute the  Board  of  Directors. 
The  games  at  the  center  have 
provided  an  outlet  for  the  ener- 
gies of  a  gang  of  boys  who  were 
formerly  a  terror  to  the  com- 
munity; street  loafers  have  dis- 
appeared and  the  vicious  pool 
halls  have  had  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Letting  the  Old  Cat  Die  on 
Historic  Ground. — "Letting 
the  old  cat  die,"  almost  on  the 
identical  spot  where  rise  the  his- 
toric fortifications  of  Paris  is  an 
experience  that  any  kiddie  fortu- 
nate enough  to  live  near  the 
Porte  Doree  Playground  may 
enjoy  in  the  big  swings  that  are 
among  the  playground's  most 
popular  features. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  of 
America  raised  the  funds  and 
personally  manufactured  much 
of  the  apparatus  for  the  play- 
ground which  is  built  on  the 
fortifications  of  Paris  in  the 
"Golden  Gate"  vicinity.  Many 
of  the  playground's  youthful 
patrons  had  almost  forgotten 
that  there  were  such  things  as 
playtime  and  laughter  in  the 
world  so  dreary  and  forlorn  had 
been  their  outlook  upon  the  only 
world  they  had  known  since  the 
war  brought  its  reign  of  chaos 
and  disaster. 

Playgrounds,  to  keep  well 
children  well,  and  to  make  fit  the 
physically  defective,  are  among 
the  plans  which  the  American 
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Red  Cross  projects  for  its  peace- 
time program,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  dollar  member- 
ships, pledged  during  the  Fourth 
Roll  Call,  November  11-25,  by 
the  ten  million  members  on  the 
Red  Cross  roster  will  help 
finance  such  undertakings. 

Compulsory  Gymnastics  for 
Girls  in  French  Schools. — 
Gymnasium  work  for  girls  in 
French  schools  has  been  made 
compulsory  by  a  bill  passed  by 
the  French  Senate,  according  to 
a  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post.  By  the  bill 
public  gymnasium  privileges  are 
also  provided  for  women  of  all 
classes. 

French  newspapers  offer  vari- 
ous opinions  in  regard  to  the 
movement.  Celebrated  actresses 
in  a  series  of  interviews  stated 
that  they  had  been  taking  physi- 
cal training  for  years  and  that 
the  Government  had  followed  the 
only  rational  course.  Some 
papers  express  approval  of  exer- 
cise in  private,  but  object  to  the 
proposed  training.  Others  ridi- 
cule the  idea  of  physical  training 
and  declare  that  it  will  rob  the 
French  woman  of  the  grace  of 
movement  for  which  she  has 
been  noted  for  centuries. 

Developing  Chinese  Play 
Leaders. — Extract  from  letter 
from  B.  H.  Robbins,  Dean  of 
Physical  Education  Department, 


Nanking  Teachers'  College, 
Nanking,  China: 

"In  this  Government  College, 
we  are  preparing  a  number  of 
men  to  become  playground  di- 
rectors and  public  school  physi- 
cal directors,  with  a  four  year 
special  course.  I  am  directing 
the  course,  with  a  departmental 
faculty  of  ten  teachers,  some  of 
them  returned  students;  and 
also,  supervising  the  general  phy- 
sical education  of  the  college. 

"If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to 
you  out  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
please  let  me  know.  I  am  giv- 
ing a  course  on  Playgrounds, 
Their  Construction,  Equipment, 
and  Management,  this  year,  to 
our  senior  class,  and  would  ap- 
preciate greatly  a  supply  of  your 
printed  matter,  of  course  pay- 
ing all  necessary  expenses  in- 
volved in  getting  it  here.  If  you 
can  do  anything  for  us  in  the 
way  of  magazines,  and  other 
printed  matter,  we  can  use  it, 
both  in  the  course  for  the  school 
and  for  distribution  among  our 
students  and  other  directors. 
The  playground  movement  is 
growing  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
and  there  is  need  of  it.  I  think 
one  of  the  great  means  of  solv- 
ing the  race  problem  here  is  to 
teach  the  people  how  to  play. 
But  this  is  not  a  lecture.  We 
have  a  big  provincial  playground 
in  this  city,  finished  this  spring, 
to  which  thousands  of  people, 
mostly  children,  come  every  day. 
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Two  of  our  graduates  are  in 
charge  of  it.  We  are  going  to 
have  playgrounds  in  every 
crowded  place  in  the  city  and 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  our 
men  will  get  their  normal  prac- 
tice is  in  their  supervision  of 
these  city  playgrounds.  The 
Chinese  take  to  our  games  finely, 
and  play  playground  ball  and  as- 
sociation football  as  well  as 
American  boys.  And  they  en- 
joy it.  Their  track  meets  are 
well  worth  attending.  Their 
racial  games  and  sports  are  in- 
teresting, some  of  them  varia- 
tions of  games  we  played  as  boys 
at  home." 

Final  Article  in  December. — 
Owing  to  illness,  Miss  Con- 
stance D'Arcy  Mackay  has  been 
unable  to  finish  the  series  of 
articles  on  Rural  Imaginative 
Recreation.  The  final  number 
will  appear  in  the  December 
PLAYGROUND,  and  will  include 
special  material  for  Christmas 
celebrations. 

The  Pilgrim's  Pride,  by 
Elizabeth  Hines  Hanley. — A 
pageant  for  the  Pilgrim  Tercen- 
tenary Celebration,  so  arranged 
that  it  may  be  used  as  a  short 
program  of  45  minutes,  or  as  a 
longer  program,  \l/2  hours,  or  a 
still  more  extended  program  of 
2l/2  hours.  The  theme  is  the 
presentation  to  the  Spirit  of 
Liberty  of  the  notable  documents 
granting  civil  and  religious  free- 
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dom  of  men,  beginning  with  the 
offering  by  Holland  of  their 
grant  by  Marie  of  Burgundy, 
continuing  successively  with 
Magna  Charta,  by  England,  the 
Legislative  Grant  to  Virginia,  by 
Governor  Yeardley,  the  May- 
flower Compact,  by  Governor 
Bradley,  the  Providence  Planta- 
tion Charter,  by  Roger  Williams, 
the  Maryland  Charter,  by  Lord 
Baltimore,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  by  George  Wash- 
ington, the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation, by  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  President  Wilson's  Declara- 
tion of  War  against  Germany, 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  Nations. 
The  pageant  may  be  ended  after 
the  Pilgrim  Episode,  simplifying 
costuming.  For  the  more  ela- 
borate production,  the  finale  in- 
cludes an  interlude  of  folk  danc- 
ing by  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  a  grand  march  of  re- 
view. Copies  may  be  secured 
from  Community  Service,  1 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Price 
$.35 

Thanksgiving  Programs.  — 
Experience  has  proved  that 
the  most  useful  and  practical 
Thanksgiving)  Program  usually 
consists  of  recitations,  songs, 
and  a  one-act  play  or  perhaps 
two  one-act  plays  according  to 
what  is  needed.  Or  a  festival 
or  play  which  fills  an  entire  even- 
ing may  be  given.  For  a  coun- 
try community  celebration  it  is 
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even  a  good  thing  to  have  one 
play  by  children,  and  one  by 
adults.  Of  course,  where  a  play 
or  a  festival  is  given  that  fills  an 
entire  evening,  recitations  and 
special  songs  are  not  needed. 

Recitations. — Good  recitations, 
both  for  individual  children  and 
for  children  in  groups  can  be 
found  in  Harvest  Time,  by  Alice 
C.  D.  Riley,  published  by  the 
John  Church  Co.,  39  West  32d 
St.,  New  York  City,  price  $.25. 
This  book  will  be  a  boon  to  any 
teacher,  and  is  good  for  both 
country  and  city  schools.  Music 
which  will  change  some  of  these 
recitations  into  Thanksgiving 
songs  can  be  obtained  from  this 
same  house.  This  music  is  by 
Jessie  L.  Gaynor  and  is  of  good 
quality  and  easy  to  sing.  Poems 
in  current  magazines  often  make 
very  good  recitations.  Children 
should  be  encouraged  to  hunt  out 
such  poems  and  bring  them  in 
for  general  discussion,  after 
which  a  selection  can  be  made. 
This  quickens  the  young  per- 
son's (or  even  the  older  per- 
son's) sense  of  beauty. 

Songs.  —  Thanksgiving  songs 
may  be  found  in  Harvest  Time 
as  mentioned  above;  oi4  in  A 
Harvest  Festival,  by  Marie  Ruef 
Hofer,  details  of  which  will  be 
noted  under  Plays  and  Festivals. 

Plays  and  Festivals.— The  fol- 
lowing plays  and  festivals  will  be 
found  easy  to  give  and  entirely 
practical.  The  First  Thanksgiv- 


ing Dinner ,  by  Mar j one  Benton 
Cooke.  Seven  boys  and  three 
girls  of  twelve  to  fourteen  years. 
Pilgrim  costumes.  Plays  twenty- 
five  minutes.  Can  be  ordered 
from  the  Drama  League  Book 
Shop,  7  East  42d  St.,  New  York 
City.  Price  $.25 

The  Courtship  of  Miles  Stan- 
dish}  by  Fanny  Comstock.  Eight 
boys,  three  girls  and  extras. 
Fourteen  years  and  older.  Plays 
thirty  minutes.  Simple  set. 
Pilgrim  costumes.  Can  be  had 
from  the  Drama  League  Book 
Shop,  7  East  42d  St.,  New  York 
City.  Price  $.15 

A  Little  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
by  C.  D.  Mackay,  twelve  char- 
acters, boys  and  girls.  Can  be 
given  by  a  cast  composed  entire- 
ly of  girls  or  entirely  of  boys, 
since  it  is  a  morality  play  and 
the  characters  are  interchange- 
able. It  plays  one-half  hour. 
The  setting  is  simple.  Pilgrim 
costumes.  Because  the  play  is  a 
morality  play  it  has  been  acted 
in  churches.  It  is  suitable  for 
children  from  eight  to  fifteen 
years.  It  can  be  ordered  from 
Samuel  French,  28  West  38th 
St.,  New  York  City  for  $.25. 
It  is  also  published  in  a  volume 
with  nine  other  plays  called  The 
House  of  the  Heart,  published 
by  Henry  Holt  Co.,  19  West 
44th  St.,  New  York  City.  Price 
$1.10. 

The  Courtship  of  Miles  Stan- 
dish,  by  Eugene  W.  Presbry  is 
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a  good  play  for  adults.  It  has 
two  male  and  two  female  char- 
acters. Pilgrim  costumes.  Sim- 
ple setting.  Plays  one-half  hour. 
Published  by  Samuel  French,  28 
West  38th  St.,  New  York  City, 
at  $.25 

Hiawatha,  by  Florence  Hoi- 
brook  is  suitable  for  use  and  has 
been  used  at  Thanksgiving  be- 
cause Corn  Dances  and  allusions 
to  the  harvest  may  play  a  part  in 
it.  It  has  nine  boys,  three  girls 
and  extras — as  many  young  peo- 
ple as  desired.  It  is  suitable  for 
twelve  to  fourteen  years  and 
older.  It  is  published  by  Hough- 
ton  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass., 
at  $.15.  Descriptions  of  how  to 
give  the  Indian  dances  and  music 
for  these  dances  can  be  taken 
from  Marie  Ruef  Hofer's  Har- 
vest Festival  noted  below. 

Harvest  Festival,  by  Marie 
Ruef  Hofer,  published  by  the 
Clayton  F.  Sunny  Co.,  54  East 
Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Price  $.50.  It  is  valuable  for 
using  large  groups  of  young  peo- 
ple from  primary  to  eighth 
grade.  A  strong  autumnal  and 
harvest  note  runs  through  it  all. 
There  are  many  picturesque 
dances  and  descriptions  of  full 
costuming  are  included  as  well 
as  music,  stage  settings.  This 
festival  is  too  large  for  the  aver- 
age small  stage  and  should  be 
given  on  the  floor  of  a  hall.  Or 
in  mild  climates  it  would  be  a 
beautiful  thing  to  give  out-of- 
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doors. 

Harvest  Time,  by  Alice  C.  D. 
Riley,  published  by  the  John 
Church  Co.,  39  West  32d  St., 
New  York  City,  at  $.25,  is  a  har- 
vest festival  in  which  large  num- 
bers of  children  can  be  used  in 
songs,  recitations  and  dances.  Its 
quality  is  unusually  good.  For 
its  adequate  production  it  should 
have  the  floor  of  a  hall,  as  it  will 
not  act  well  on  a  small  stage. 
In  mild  climates  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  give  it  out-of-doors.  A 
sense  of  nature  runs  throughout 
the  festival  —  leaves,  winds, 
seeds,  autumn  flowers. 

Costumes. — It  might  be  well 
to  remind  those  who  are  under- 
taking these  plays  that  Camp 
Fire  Girl  and  Boy  Scout  cos- 
tumes can  always  be  adapted  to 
Indian  costumes ;  and  that  gym- 
nasium bloomers  and  long  cloaks 
and  tall  hats  will  make  Pilgrim 
costumes  for  boys;  while  plain, 
dark-colored  dresses  with  white 
kerchiefs,  cuffs,  aprons  and  caps 
make  Pilgrim  costumes  for  girls. 
For  such  large  productions  as 
Miss  Hofer's  Harvest  Festival, 
quite  elaborate  costumes  will  be 
needed. 

In  a  Thanksgiving  program  it 
is  well  to  strive  for  literary  as 
well  as  entertainment  values. 
Try  to  keep  a  high  standard  of 
production.  A  simple  program 
is  always  better  than  a  very  ela- 
borate program  unskillfully 
done. 


The  House  Where  the  Children  Play 
EDGAR  A.  GUEST 

In  every  street  there's  a  certain  place 
Where  the  children  gather  to  romp  and  race, 
There's  a  certain  house  where  they  meet  in  throngs 
To  play  their  games  and  to  sing  their  songs, 
And  they  trample  the  lawn  with  their  tireless  feet 
And  they  scatter  their  playthings  about  the  street, 
But  though  some  folks  order  them  off,  I  say, 
Let  the  house  be  mine  where  the  children  play. 

Armies  gather  about  the  door 

And  fill  the  air  with  their  battle  roar, 

Cowboys  swinging  their  lariat  loops 

Dash  round  the  house  with  the  wildest  whoops, 

And  old  folks  have  to  look  out  when  they 

Are  holding  an  Indian  tribe  at  bay, 

For  danger  may  find  them  on  flying  feet 

Who  pass  by  the  house  where  the  children  meet. 

There  are  lawns  too  lovely  to  bear  the  weight 
Of  a  troop  of  boys  when  they  roller  skate, 
There  are  porches  fine  that  must  never  know 
The  stamping  of  footsteps  that  come  and  go, 
But  on  every  street  there's  a  favorite  place 
Where  the  children  gather  to  romp  and  race, 
And  I'm  glad  in  my  heart  that  it's  mine  to  say, 
Ours  is  the  house  where  the  children  play. 

Copyright,   1920,  by   Edgar  A.   Guest 

Printed  by  permission  of  the  Reilly  and  Lee  Co.,   Publishers 
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President  Proclaims  Pilgrim's  Day 

My  Fellow  Countrymen:  December  21  next,  will  mark 
the  tercentenary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth 
in  1620.  The  day  will  be  becomingly  celebrated  at  Plymouth 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Plymouth  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  Com- 
mission and  at  other  localities  in  Massachusetts.  While  this  is 
proper  and  praiseworthy,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  influences 
which  the  ideals  and  principles  of  the  Pilgrims  with  respect 
to  civic  liberty  and  human  rights  have  had  upon  the  formation 
and  growth  of  our  institutions  and  upon  our  development  and 
progress  as  a  nation,  merits  more  than  a  local  expression  of 
our  obligation,  and  makes  fitting  a  nation-wide  observance  of 
the  day. 

I  therefore  suggest  and  request  that  the  21st  of  December 
next  we  observe  throughout  the  Union  with  special  patriotic 
services,  in  order  that  great  events  in  American  history  that 
have  resulted  from  the  landing  of  these  hearty  and  courageous 
navigators  and  colonists  may  be  accentuated  to  the  present 
generation  of  American  citizens.  Especially  do  I  recommend 
that  the  day  be  fittingly  observed  in  the  universities,  colleges, 
and  schools  of  our  country,  to  the  end  that  salutary  and 
patriotic  lessons  may  be  drawn  from  the  fortitude  and  persever- 
ance and  the  ideals  of  this  little  band  of  church  men  and  women 
who  established  on  this  continent  the  first  self-determined  gov- 
ernment based  on  the  great  principle  of  just  law  and  its  equal 
application  to  all,  and  thus  planted  the  seeds  from  which  has 
sprung  the  mighty  nation. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed.  Done  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  fourth  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty,  and  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 
and  forty-fifth.  WOODROW  WILSON 

Suggestions  for  the  celebration  of  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  prepared 
by  Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay  have  appeared  in  previous  issues  of  THE 
PLAYGROUND.  This  material  may  be  secured  in  mimeographed  form  by 
application  to  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  One  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
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Good  Times  at  Small  Cost* 

CHARLES    FREDERICK   WELDER 
Special  District  Representative,  Community  Service  (Incorporated) 

In  Hindu  Tag  one  is  safe  against  being  tagged  when  his 
forehead  is  touching  the  floor.  How  completely  such  a  game 
"break  the  ice"  is  easily  imagined.  Fat  and  thin  people,  old  and 
young,  poor  and  rich,  frigid  and  informal — all  have  played  Hindu 
Tag  joyfully  and  in  such  various  places  as  a  Quaker  meeting 
house,  a  public  schoolroom,  a  community  club,  two  small  family 
parlors,  in  the  basement  of  a  Presbyterian  church  and  in  soldiers' 
training  camps. 

It  was  in  a  church  that  I  first  hit  upon  the  discovery  (for  it 
was  surprising  to  me,  though  others  may  have  understood  it 
long  ago)  that  many  audiences  will  comprehend  the  essentials  of 
recreation  and  community  service  better  from  playing  games  to- 
gether than  from  hearing  admirable  discourse.  Such  discourses 
had  been  delivered  to  a  responsive  audience  at  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, when  a  sudden  impulse  led  me  to  say  to  the  fifty  or 
sixty  adults  present,  what  I  had  occasionally  tried  with  young- 
sters, namely: 

"All   of   you   line   up   against   the   wall   at   one   side   of   the 
room.    I'm  IT.    Standing  in  the  center  I  will  call  out: 
Pom,  Pom,  Pull-away; 
If  you  don't  come, 
I'll  pull  you  away. 

"Then  you  will  all  run  to  the  other  side  of  the  room.  If,  be- 
fore you  get  across,  I  tag  any  one  of  you  three  times,  he  is  It  and 
must  help  me  tag  the  others  as  they  run  back  and  forth,  each 
time  only  at  my  call.  When  all  are  tagged  the  player  whom  I 
caught  first  is  It  for  a  new  round." 

This  is  the  finest  kind  of  game  to  begin  with,  if  space 
permits.  It  starts  things  easily  without  asking  people  "Will 
you  play?"  and  without  making  anyone  conspicuous.  Self- 
consciousness  is  lost  in  the  joyful  momentum  of  the  group. 


*  Courtesy  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
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Q  .  To  rest  a  while,  we  next  played  a  sit-down 

Games  game — a  mind-reading  mystery.  I  had  pre- 

viously conferred  with  my  co-worker  and  when 
he  left  the  room  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  game  it 
appeared  to  be  without  collusion  between  us.  Borrowing  a 
shiny  spoon,  though  the  back  of  a  watchcase  or  any  other  sur- 
face would  do  equally  well,  I  solemnly  pretended  to  photograph 
upon  it  the  face  of  any  member  of  the  group  whom  the  circle 
of  players  pointed  out.  My  partner  then  returned ;  studied  the 
supposed  photograph ;  and  invariably  identified  its  subject. 

There  was  a  bright  young  man  present  who  soon  devised  a 
code  of  his  own  for  such  mysterious  mind  reading  and  taught 
a  young  woman  to  play  the  trick  with  him.  Their  method  was 
that  the  performer  who  remained  in  the  room  should  stand  or 
sit  in  the  seventh  place  to  the  left  of  the  person  photographed. 
But  it  was  at  a  schoolhouse  party  in  New  York  State  that  my 
real  method  was  detected — by  a  school-teacher  who  made  my 
trick  fail  by  sitting  with  her  hands  and  feet  in  the  same  position 
in  which  the  photographed  subject  sat.  For  that  is  the  secret — the 
performer  who  pretends  to  take  the  photograph,  while  his  previ- 
ously instructed  colleague  waits  outside,  sits  down  casually,  with 
his  hands  and  feet  in  the  positions  assumed  by  the  person  to  be 
identified. 

What  to  play  in  the  fixed  seats  of  a  small  schoolroom  was 
the  problem  which  suddenly  confronted  me  in  an  attractive  coal- 
mining center  in  Pennsylvania.  The  desks  were  small,  the  adult 
audience  seemed  bulky  and  the  spaces  around  the  seats  were 
narrow.  Having  first  moved  some  of  the  scattered  people  so  that 
all  the  rows  were  evenly  filled,  I  gave  to  the  person  in  the  front 
seat  of  each  row  a  blackboard  eraser.  These  were  all  held  up 
at  arm's  length  and,  beginning  at  my  signal,  were  passed  by  the 
front  seat  people  to  those  next  behind  and  so  on  from  hand  to 
hand,  up  each  row  and  back  again  to  the  front  seat.  That  row 
won  the  race  whose  returned  eraser  was  first  held  aloft  by  the 
man  or  woman  in  the  front  seat. 

It  is  well  to  play  quiet,  sitting-down  games  between  those 
which  make  the  lungs  and  heart  work  vigorously.  Thirty  or  forty 
minutes  of  self -forgetting,  cooperative  recreation  puts  "unity" 
into  "community"  and  optimistic  vigor  into  new  plans  for  social 
advance. 
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la.,  Nose  and  Toes  Tag  was  the  next  game  we  tried 

Roosevelt  s 

Play  Spirit  ln   *nat  conventional   mining  town   schoolroom. 

Ten  volunteers  were  called  forth,  because  that 
seemed  as  many  as  could  well  play  in  the  narrow  aisles  around 
the  seats.  I  was  It  and  I  told  the  other  players  that  each  would 
be  safe  from  being  tagged  when  he  held  his  nose  in  one  hand  and 
the  toes  of  one  foot  in  the  other  hand. 

A  well-filled-out  bank  president — who  had  come  with  us  from 
a  neighboring  little  city  to  help  in  organizing  for  community 
service — made  a  living  picture  which  I  recall  with  joy.  In  some 
of  my  subsequent  conferences  with  him  I  always  contended,  but 
he  as  stoutly  denied,  that  he  could  not  have  stood  so  long  on  one 
foot  if  he  had  not  leaned  against  a  desk.  Ordinarily,  if  a  player 
stands  too  long  holding  his  nose  and  toes  I  bump  against  him  and 
he  has  to  run  for  it. 

One  young  man  I  chased  out  of  the  schoolroom,  through  the 
empty  hall  and  back  again  around  the  seats.  Though  I  did  not 
quite  catch  him,  I  did  force  him  to  grab  his  toes  and  nose  for 
safety.  Afterward,  when  I  learned  that  this  youth  was  the  local 
prize- winning  runner,  I  felt  that  I  had  done  pretty  well.  The  point 
is  to  play  every  game  with  the  utter  abandon  of  a  joyous  child. 
Roosevelt  stated  the  good  American  play  spirit — which  character- 
ized all  his  wonderful  work: 

Don't  flinch.     Don't  foul. 
Buck  the  line  hard. 

Action  Excels  When  mankind  is  accustomed,  as  in  these  soft 

Argument  days,  to  make  all  progress  vertically  in  elevators, 

horizontally  in  autos,  it  is  well  to  start  action 
with  an  average  adult  group  by  saying:  "I  am  think- 
ing of  something,  plainly  visible  in  this  room,  the  name 
of  which  begins  with  S.  Everyone  guesses— "smiles,"  "shades," 
"spectacles,"  and  so  forth,  until  some  one  says  "socks,"  which  is 
right.  The  successful  guesser  then  propounds  a  first  letter  repre- 
senting an  object  he  selects. 

In  another  mining  town  we  started  with  the  folks  right  where 
they  were,  in  the  small  seats  of  an  ordinary  little  schoolroom.  I 
gave  a  piece  of  chalk  to  the  man  or  woman  in  the  front  seat 
of  each  row.  On  signal,  each  of  these  men  ran  forward,  made 
a  mark  on  the  front  blackboard,  returned  to  his  seat  and  passed 
the  chalk  to  the  next  person  sitting  behind  him.  These  took 
their  turn  in  the  relay  race  until  everyone  sitting  in  each  row 
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had  made  his  mark  upon  the  blackboard.  The  row  which  first 
completed  the  process  won  the  race. 

One  virtue  of  this  game  was  that  everybody  present  was 
drawn  into  it  easily  and  inevitably ;  there  were  no  wallflowers. 
All  the  people  felt  happily  enlivened  and  ready  for  the  next  ad- 
venture. I  then  led  the  group  to  a  larger  room  without  seats. 
Every  school  should  have  at  least  one  large  room  in  which  the 
desks  and  seats  are  on  cleats  or  otherwise  movable.  Here  they 
began  by  playing  Pom,  Pom,  Pull-away  and  finished  with  Hindu 
Tag.  Practically  everybody  played,  including  the  cultured  mine 
superintendent  and  his  wife — who  are  the  benevolent  socially 
minded  despots  of  these  towns — and  the  miners  themselves,  to- 
gether with  local  storekeepers,  clerks  from  the  mining  company's 
office  and  teachers  from  the  schools. 

After  twenty  or  thirty  minutes'  play  the  men  and  women 
returned  to  their  seats  in  the  small  schoolroom,  and  took  up  the 
discussion  of  my  suggestions  for  the  continuation  of  community 
service  with  a  developed  program. 


Other  Activities  Hikes  or  P°Pular  walking  parties  may  be  read- 
Suggested  ity  organized  by  an  individual  or  organization 
who  will  publish  notices  that  anyone  interested 
may  meet  a  walking  group  at  1.30  or  2  p.  m.,  on  Saturday,  at  a 
railroad  station  or  street-car  stop  or  elsewhere,  whence  leaders  will 
conduct  them  for  a  four  to  six  mile  tramp  through  attractive 
country  scenes  or  to  places  of  historic  interest.  As  such  hikes 
become  regular  weekly  functions  volunteers  may  be  appointed  in 
advance  to  plan  out  new  itineraries  and  to  have  the  honor  and 
responsibility  of  conducting  the  strollers. 

Suppers  at  outlying  towns  or  places  of  peculiar  interest  may 
be  planned. 

Church  socials  may  well  be  revived  and  the  young  people's 
association  or  ladies'  aid  society  or  men's  club  which  gives  the  so- 
cial should  be  encouraged  to  go  out  into  the  highways  and  byways, 
and  especially  to  the  young  strangers  employed  in  local  industries, 
inviting  them  to  an  evening  of  fellowship  where  home-cooked 
food  at  moderate  prices  is  served  by  attractive  girls  and  women 
and  where  games  and  social  stunts,  following  the  supper,  enable 
people  to  start  new  friendships  or  to  strengthen  old  ones. 
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IV.  RECREATION  FOR  REST  PERIODS 

In  many  industries  there  is  a  tendency,  especially  where  the 
number  of  workers  having  rest  periods  is  large,  to  organize  the 
methods  of  spending  these  pauses.  Many  experts  who  have 
studied  the  subject  feel  that  to  carry  out  the  rest  period  idea 
successfully  requires  systematic  effort  and  attention.  The  first 
aid  records  of  one  factory  show  that  the  condition  of  workers 
having  rest  periods  during  which  they  take  exercise  under  a 
physical  instructor  has  been  greatly  improved.  It  is  obvious  that 
if  exercise  is  indulged  in  it  should  be  under  the  supervision  of 
someone  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject.  As  a  relief  from 
cramped  positions,  setting  up  exercises  and  games  have  been  intro- 
duced in  numerous  establishments.  It  has  been  found  quite 
feasible  to  have  this  led  by  instructors  chosen  from  among  the 
workers  and  given  special  coaching  outside  of  working  hours. 
Where  operators  are  engaged  in  heavy  muscular  work  they  will 
need  an  opportunity  to  rest  and  relax.  Victrola  music  and  sing- 
ing are  perhaps  the  most  popular  diversions  in  this  case. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  in  a  recent  report 
mentions  one  factory  where  rest  periods  are  allowed  to  approxi- 
mately six  hundred  employees.  The  morning  pause  is  taken  up 
with  singing,  setting-up  drills,  dancing,  and  games;  the  after- 
noon pause  by  talks  on  education  subjects  and  current  events. 
The  importance  of  the  rest  period  as  an  opportunity  for  the 
worker  to  take  a  light  lunch  is  emphasized. 

CLUB  ORGANIZATION 

The  organization  of  clubs  and  societies  for  physical,  dramatic 
and  educational  activities  naturally  follows  the  manifestation  of 
various  group  interests. 

Organization  ^e    soc^a^    an(^    physical    advantages    derived 

for  Athletics  by  industrial  workers  from  properly  organized 

athletic  activities  have  been  demonstrated  in 
hundreds  of  plants  the  country  over.  The  present  trend  is 
toward  games  and  mass  athletics  and  away  from  the  specialization 
which  favored  a  few  star  players  who  were  paid  exorbitant 
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salaries,  and  which  neglected  the  ordinary  player.  The  develop- 
ment of  team  play  has  far-reaching  effects  in  loyalty,  efficiency, 
and  a  friendly  relationship  between  the  various  nationalities 
which  make  up  the  personnel  of  the  average  industry. 

Since   1888,  The  Amateur  Athletic  Union  has 
The  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  been    earnestly    advocating    the    promotion    of 

athletics  in  factories  and  mercantile  houses. 
At  the  present  time  many  of  the  largest  industrial  athletic  associa- 
tions are  members  of  district  associations  of  the  A.  A.  U.,  the 
members  of  which  with  their  numerous  experienced  officials  are 
devoting  practically  all  their  spare  time  to  the  promotion  of 
amateur  athletics.  They  are  ready  and  willing  at  all  times  to 
give  assistance  and  advice  to  any  organization  or  firm  desiring 
to  form  an  athletic  association  or  to  promote  any  form  of  athletics 
for  the  benefit  of  their  employees.  The  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
publishes  a  pamphlet  on  the  Value  of  Athletics  in  American  In- 
dustries. This  outlines  the  work  of  the  organization  and  also 
gives  a  diagram  of  an  up-to-date  athletic  field.  Industrial  organ- 
izations desiring  to  equip  such  fields,  may  secure  helpful  sugges- 
tions by  communicating  with  the  headquarters  of  the  Union,  Room 
606,  290  Broadway,  New  York. 


Carne  ie  Steel  '  '  ,  Director  of  Recreation,  de- 

Company's  Plan  scribes  in  the  following  way  the  system  of 
fostering  sports  for  employees  which  is  now 
used  at  the  various  plants  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company: 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  is  divided  into  eighteen  different 
plants,  under  the  direction  of  twelve  general  superintendents 
who  direct  the  work  of  52,000  employees.  From  this  group  of 
twelve  district  communities  a  representative  is  chosen  to  represent 
his  district  on  the  Carnegie  Steel  Athletic  Council.  Within  this 
Council,  a  chairman,  vice  chairman,  secretary-treasurer,  and  execu- 
tive committee  are  elected. 

The  objects  of  this  Council  are  as  follows: 

First  —  To  promote  and  foster  all  recreational  and  beneficial 
athletics  among  the  employees  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company's 
plants  and  communities 

Second  —  To  establish  and  maintain  a  uniform  set  of  rules  for 
the  government  of  inter-department,  inter-plant  championship  con- 
tests and  all  other  athletic  activities 

Each   Industrial   Plant,  or  group   of   mills   under   a   general 
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superintendent,  has  its  own  athletic  association.  The  officers 
of  this  organization  are  president,  vice  president,  secretary- 
treasurer  and  executive  committee,  and  are  elected  from  a  selected 
group  of  fifteen  men  known  as  the  Organization  Committee. 
This  group  of  fifteen  men  are  the  representatives  of  the  depart- 
ments, each  of  whom  acts  as  chairman  of  a  selected  group  of 
five  in  his  department.  They  are  responsible  for  the  growth  and 
maintenance  of  recreational  activities. 

This  selective  method  of  organizing  each  athletic  association  was 
thought  advisable,  due  to  the  newness  of  the  general  recreational 
program.  Later,  as  the  employees  join  the  association  and  an 
active  membership  can  be  maintained,  the  Athletic  Association  will 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  employees. 

At  the  present  time,  a  number  of  the  plants  have  representa- 
tive or  Varsity  teams  in  the  lines  of  sport,  soccer  football,  base- 
ball and  basket  ball. 

Some  of  these  teams  have  been  heavily  padded  with  pro- 
fessional players  not  employed  in  the  mills.  This  is  done  to 
add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  schedule  which  has  placed  them 
in  a  position  to  compete  in  the  national  soccer  football  champion- 
ships. A  number  of  years  ago,  the  Homestead  Steel  Works  could 
boast  of  the  best  rugby  football  team  in  the  country.  This  team 
included  such  stars  as  Dave  Fultz,  Gammons,  Johnny  Poe  and 
Indian  Pierce.  This  state  of  affairs  caused  nothing  but  worry  on 
the  part  of  Steel  Works'  officials,  and  cost  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  maintain  a  team  of  this  standing. 

The  newer  and  saner  athletic  policy  will  call  for  not  one 
representative  team,  but  many  inter-departmental  teams.  An 
attractive  schedule  of  activities  within  the  plant  and  community 
will  bring  into  play  at  least  ten  per  cent  of  the  employees  to  start 
with.  For  example,  here  are  the  possibilities  for  one  plant's 
program  of  events. 

Spring  and  Summer  Season 

Baseball — 10  departments — 10  teams — 90  men 

Quoit   tournament — 10   departments — 50    teams — 100    to    200 

men 

Volley  ball — 10  departments — 10  teams — 100  men 
Playground  ball — 10  departments — 10  teams — 90  men 

Boxing 

Track  and  field  sports — 10  departments — 200  to  300  men 
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Pall  Season 

Soccer  football — 10  departments — 10  teams 
Volley  ball — 10  departments — 10  teams 

Winter  Season 

Basket  ball — 10  departments — 10  teams 

Bowling — 10  departments — 10  teams 

Wrestling 

Boxing 

Within  our  own  organization  the  possibilities  of  an  attractive 
schedule  of  events  will  eliminate  the  necessity  of  padding  the 
teams  with  professional  or  college  stars.  Strict  eligibility  rules  are 
enforced,  such  as  a  ninety-day  clause,  which  compels  a  man  to  be 
in  the  employment  of  the  mill  for  at  least  three  months  before  he 
can  represent  a  plant. 

A  schedule  in  each  plant  calling  for  a  series  of  inter-depart- 
ment contests,  each  season,  the  department  champions  to  play 
an  elimination  series  with  the  other  Carnegie  plants,  finishing  the 
season  for  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  championships,  will  accom- 
plish the  purpose  of  our  campaign  for  "The  more  taking  part  the 
merrier." 

The  Company  furnished  all  playing  space,  such  as  baseball 
diamonds,  soccer  fields,  tennis  courts,  clubs  and  halls  for  indoor 
recreation. 

There  are  three  important  factors  that  have  been  strengthened 
through  the  installation  of  Industrial  Athletics. 

First — There  has  been  a  noticeable  change  in  the  physical 
alertness  of  employees. 

Second — Through  inter-departmental  and  inter-plant  competi- 
tion has  grown  a  better  spirit  of  true  sportsmanship. 

Third — A  closer  welding  of  the  heterogeneous  groups  of 
employees,  together  with  a  closer  and  more  friendly  relationship 
between  workers,  foremen  and  superintendents. 

A  stronger  feeling  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  employees 
now  exists  in  the  plants  where  recreation  is  fostered,  which  has 
developed  efficiency  and  the  spirit  to  pull  together.  Efficiency 
and  the  spirit  to  pull  together  are  essential  factors  in  the  success 
of  our  industry. 
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__  Dramatic  clubs  and  societies  may  make  many 

Dramatic  ...  /  .  J 

Club  worth    while    contributions    to    the    community 

recreation  program  and  they  are  particularly 
valuable  for  the  training  they  offer  along  artistic,  cultural  and 
social  lines.  By  encouraging  the  foreign-born  to  dramatize  their 
own  native  customs  and  traditions  it  is  possible  to  bring  the 
different  groups  into  more  friendly  relationship  with  one  another. 
At  the  same  time  they  become  more  familiar  with  American  ideals 
and  customs.  A  Neighborhood  League  in  a  town  of  New  York 
State  tried  out  the  plan  of  encouraging  the  foreigners  in  English 
classes  to  produce  short  plays.  This  was  most  successful.  The 
plays  were  studied  and  rehearsed  as  a  part  of  the  regular  class 
lesson  and  produced  in  connection  with  various  community 
programs.  This  idea  might  very  easily  be  worked  out  in  any 
industrial  community.  In  addition  to  helping  foreigners  in  their 
study  of  the  English  language,  it  lays  the  foundation  for  a 
broader  program  of  dramatic  work  in  a  community. 

There  is  also  the  plan  of  having  plays  presented  in  other 
languages.  This  was  successfully  done  in  Chester,  Pennsylvania, 
in  connection  with  the  school  centers.  For  instance,  an  Italian 
play  was  presented  by  members  of  the  Italian  colony.  The 
honors  of  the  occasion  went  to  a  barber  by  trade — sixty  years  of 
age — who  had  a  natural  gift  for  acting.  The  play  was  first 
explained  in  English,  for  the  benefit  of  Americans  who  were 
present. 

A  number  of  industrial  firms  in  planning  new  recreational 
facilities  are  including  a  community  theater.  This  is  one  of  the 
finest  things  a  town  can  possess  and  every  dramatic  program  of 
any  scope  should  aim  toward  it. 

One  dramatic  club  which  has  achieved  a  degree  of  success, 
follows  the  plan  of  producing  each  year  a  series  of  one-act  plays 
with  different  casts,  having  as  the  culminating  event  of  the  season 
a  more  ambitious  production,  possibly  a  three-act  play,  in  which 
the  most  talented  members  of  each  group  take  part. 

As  a  means  of  bringing  large  groups  of  people  together 
and  keeping  them  pleasantly  occupied  during  extended  periods  of 
time  the  pageant  is  to  be  highly  recommended.  In  several  industrial 
communities  where  the  percentage  of  foreign  population  is  very 
high,  a  pageant  has  proved  the  entering  wedge  for  citizenship 
training.  Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay  says: 

"The  historical  pageant  quickens  the  sense  of  nationalism  as 
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well  as  the  art  sense  of  the  community.  It  possesses  a  power  for 
unification  and  coordination  of  large  groups  of  people  that  a  play 
does  not  possess.  It  is  a  civilizer.  It  brings  an  appreciation  of 
beauty  into  every  part  of  the  city.  People  who  would  not 
dream  of  participating  in  a  play  are  readily  drawn  into  a  pageant 
because  group  work  overcomes  all  self-consciousness.  Pageantry 
reaches  people  whom  a  play  could  never  reach.  It  is  an  arouser 
of  patriotism  and  through  arousing  patriotism  makes  for  Ameri- 
canism. *  *  *  Out  of  a  pageant  in  a  Southern  city  sprang 
a  notable  Little  Theater.  In  another  city  it  is  a  community  chorus 
that  survives;  in  still  other  cities  the  pageant  dancing  is  con- 
tinued through  the  establishment  of  playgrounds  where  festivals 
are  given.  And  perhaps  the  finest  result  of  all,  very  beautiful 
permanent  outdoor  theaters  have  been  established  as  a  result  of 
historical  pageantry.  This  is  one  of  pageantry's  most  salient  and 
lasting  benefits.  There  has  come  to  be  a  feeling  that  a  pageant 
that  does  not  leave  behind  it  something  which  goes  on  growing 
in  a  community  is  a  pageant  that  has  not  truly  succeeded." 

One  of  the  most  notable  achievements  of  War  Workers' 
Community  Service  at  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  was  the  produc- 
tion of  a  League  of  Nations  pageant  and  the  subsequent  organiza- 
tion of  the  Chester  League  of  Nations.  In  this  pageant  Chester 
was  represented  as  holding  out  her  arms  to  every  foreign  born 
resident  within  her  boundaries.  In  an  eloquent  address  which  was 
translated  into  the  Italian,  Polish,  Greek  and  Russian  languages, 
Governor  Sproul  welcomed  the  newcomers  to  Chester  and  urged 
them  "to  united  effort  and  to  the  contribution  of  their  best  in 
literature,  art,  and  labor,  to  the  end  that  the  local  community, 
the  state  and  the  nation  might  realize  the  best  possibilities  of 
human  freedom  and  fraternity."  Responding  to  the  outflung  arms 
of  Chester  the  foreign  born  marched  through  the  entrance  arch  of 
the  city.  France,  Greece,  Italy,  Russia,  Poland,  Syria,  and  Wales 
were  represented  in  their  national  costumes,  and  in  turn  each 
came  forward  to  symbolize  its  contribution  to  the  civic  life  of  the 
city  and  to  tell  of  its  culture  in  art,  songs  and  dances.  As  each 
group  appeared  its  national  anthem  was  sung,  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  pageant  all  the  foreign  flags  were  brought  to  the 
center  of  the  stage  and  grouped  about  the  flags  of  Chester  and  the 
United  States,  while  the  whole  assembly  sang  our  national  anthem. 
Pageants  have  been  successfully  staged  at  numerous  other  indus- 
trial centers. 
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Helen  Keller  has  said,  "The  curse  of  the  blind 

Importance  of  . 

Recreation  1S  not  blindness  but  idleness.  Through  a  mis- 

taken idea  of  kindness,  blind  children  are  fre- 
quently pitied  and  petted  at  home  and  guarded  so  carefully  against 
any  possibility  of  mishap  that  they  become  absolutely  dependent  and 
inactive  in  both  mind  and  body.  Too  often  the  relatives  and  friends 
of  blind  children  regard  them  as  outside  and  separated  from  the  or- 
dinary duties,  pleasures  and  interests  of  everyday  life  and  do  not 
realize  that  they  crave  responsibility,  amusements  and  recreation  just 
as  every  human  being  does.  They  have,  as  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  says, 
"too  much  pity  for  their  blindness  and  not  enough  sympathy  with 
their  human  natures."  It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  persons 
working  with  blind  children  that  they  should  be  treated  exactly  as 
other  children  excepting  in  cases  where  there  is  need  for  stimulus  to 
keep  their  bodies  and  minds  in  action.  In  working  with  blind  chil- 
dren, their  tendency  to  sit  down  and  dream  or  to  wander  about  aim- 
lessly must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  and  an  attempt  made  to 
counteract  it  by  arousing  a  desire  for  active  games. 

To  encourage  the  blind  child  to  take  part  in  the  normal  ac- 
tivities of  childhood  is  very  vital  and  should  be  begun  in  infancy. 
As  soon  as  a  blind  child  begins  to  use  its  hands,  toys  should  be 
given  to  it  preferably  those  which  make  a  noise  to  attract  its 
attention  and  arouse  its  mind.  A  blind  child  should  never  sit 
long  in  one  place  alone  and  unoccupied.  When  it  has  to  sit  still 
it  should  be  given  various  sized  balls,  some  with  bells  inside,  blocks 
of  different  shapes,  pebbles,  animals  with  a  variety  of  coveringSj 
such  as  wool,  fur  or  hair.  Teddy  bears,  dolls,  beads,  toys  of  sweet 
scented  wood,  a  harmonica  or  some  other  musical  toy,  or  a  rock- 
ing horse  will  keep  the  child  occupied  and  happy.  A  sand  box, 
provided  with  pails,  shovels  and  molds  is  excellent  for  these  chil- 
dren. Clay  as  well  as  sand  is  invaluable  to  blind  children  because 
of  its  use  in  developing  the  sense  of  touch. 

All  small  children  like  to  help  with  the  household  dtities  and 
while  later  on  they  may  not  consider  this  play,  still  blind  chil- 
dren will  get  a  great  deal  of  happiness  by  being  useful.  They  can 
easily  be  taught  to  prepare  vegetables,  to  wash  dishes,  to  gather 
fruit,  to  feed  chickens,  to  knit,  to  string  beads,  to  wind  wool  and 
these  occupations  will  keep  them  active  and  happy  and  at  the 
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same  time  be  of  great  educative  value.  Older  children  will  enjoy 
basketry,  reed  work  and  cord  work.  The  girls  can  be  taught 
to  sew  both  by  hand  and  on  the  machine  and  if  provided  with 
self-threading  needles  can  work  quite  independently.  Boys  can 
be  taught  to  be  very  successful  carpenters. 

Imitative  play  is  a  vital  part  of  the  education  of  all  children 
and  is  especially  important  for  blind  children  for  it  gives  them  an 
opportunity  for  development  through  imitation  which  they  do  not  get 
as  readily  as  other  children.  Girls  find  satisfaction  in  playing 
house,  school  or  store  but  boys  will  demand  something  more  ex- 
citing such  as  robber,  pirates,  or  police.  Such  games  should  be 
encouraged  and  space  and  "properties"  provided. 

Blind  children  need  to  hear  the  voices  of  the  people  around 
them  and  should  be  talked  to  as  much  as  possible  and  questioned 
as  to  what  they  hear  or  feel  so  as  to  learn  to  take  an  interest 
in  what  is  going  on  around  them  and  to  become  sensitive  to  and 
to  interpret  correctly  a  greater  variety  of  sounds  and  sensations. 
Stories  either  read  or  told  to  them  will  always  interest  them  and 
they  will  enjoy  memorizing  stories  or  poetry.  They  should  become 
familiar  with  the  stories  all  children  love,  nursery  rhymes,  folk 
and  fairly  tales  of  various  literatures,  Uncle  Remus  Stories  by  Joel 
Chandler  Harris,  Just  So  Stories  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  Nonsense 
Books  by  Edward  Lear  and  also  books  by  Sara  Cone  Bryant, 
Beatrix  Potter  and  Lewis  Carroll.  As  they  grow  older  they  will 
become  interested  in  books  of  adventure,  of  travel  and  of  biogra- 
phy (especially  of  successful  blind  people)  and  will  enjoy  des- 
cription more  than  other  children. 

Just  as  all  children,  they  love  dramatic  play,  such  as  the  spon- 
taneous dramatization,  either  in  pantomime  form  or  with  impromptu 
words,  of  the  stories  they  hear.  Amateur  dramatics  takes  an  im- 
portant part  in  most  schools  for  the  blind.  Charades,  minstrels, 
pageants  and  simple  plays  are  very  popular  forms  of  recreation 
and  even  more  ambitious  productions  such  as  Shakespeare  have 
been  presented  with  remarkable  success. 

As  the  children  get  a  little  older  they  will  enjoy 
Games  some  of  our  well  known  table  games  which  are 

adapted  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  Checkers,  chess, 
backgammon  and  parchesi  are  favorite  games.  Regular  playing 
cards  marked  with  raised  characters  which  can  be  read  by  touch, 
make  the  card  games  such  as  euchre,  five  hundred,  and  bridge  pos- 
sible for  blind  people.  Leather  checkerboards  made  at  the  Perkins 
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Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Boston  are  particularly  adapted  for  the 
use  of  the  blind  by  having  the  places  for  the  men  sunken  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  and  the  men  for  one  player  being  round  and 
for  the  other  square. 

All  blind  children  should  be  given  musical  train- 
Musical  Training  ing  even  if  they  have  no  special  ability,  for  every 
form  of  recreation  with  which  they  become  fami- 
liar will  increase  their  own  resources  and  open  another  field  of  in- 
terest for  them.  Chorus,  solo  work  and  instrumental  instruction  as 
well  should  be  given  each  child  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  concerts  and 
recitals  and  to  take  his  part  in  any  form  of  group  singing.  Some  of 
the  latest  books  on  musical  instruction  contain  many  rhythmic  exer- 
cises to  which  children  are  to  listen  and  afterwards  give  expression 
through  movement.  This  sort  of  training  will  be  especially  beneficial 
to  blind  children. 

The  physical  well-being  of  blind  children  is  fre- 
Physical  Training  quently  neglected  in  their  home.  They  are  for- 
bidden to  help  about  the  house  for  fear  of  their 
destroying  something  and  are  not  allowed  to  play  with  other  children 
because  of  the  danger  of  their  being  hurt  and  the  result  is  that  they 
are  under-developed  through  lack  of  ordinary  activities  of  child- 
hood by  which  other  children  are  unconsciously  developed.  Work 
in  the  gymnasium  will  make  up  somewhat  for  these  disadvantages 
if  the  defects  of  the  children  are  carefully  studied  and  exercises  pre- 
pared to  correct  them.  It  is  well  of  course  to  begin  with  the  more 
simple  exercises  and  drills  but  as  soon  as  courage  and  confidence  are 
developed  the  children  will  be  able  to  take  almost  the  same  work  as 
seeing  persons  can.  Simple  calisthenics  and  wand  drills  can  be  taken 
by  small  children  and  later  they  will  learn  to  use  Indian  clubs,  dumb 
bells,  parallel,  horizontal  and  stall  bars,  horses,  trapezes,  climbing 
ropes  and  horizontal  ladders.  Marching  is  splendfd  training  for 
blind  children  especially  if  they  are  taught  to  keep  distances.  A  run- 
ning track  is  a  popular  part  of  the  equipment  of  many  blind 
schools.  Wrestling,  volley  ball,  push  ball  are  also  favorite  activi- 
ties. Some  blind  children  become  excellent  bowlers.  No  special 
device  is  necessary  to  make  bowling  alleys  serviceable  for  the  blind. 
A  hand  rail  above  the  ball  rack  about  thirty  inches  from  the 
floor  and  extending  to  the  foul  line  is  a  slight  aid  to  bowlers  in 
getting  their  direction  but  is  not  essential. 

Swimming    is  an    admirable  and    popular    recreation.      Some 
blind  children  learn  to  dive  by  means  of  a  diving  chute  by  which 
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they  learn  the  right  angle  to  enter  the  water  in  order  to  make 
a  successful  dive.  There  is  little  a  blind  person  can  not  do  in  any 
kind  of  diving  or  swimming. 

Folk  and  aesthetic  dancing  are  also  taught  in  many  blind 
schools  but  are  most  successful  when  there  are  a  few  children 
with  partial  vision.  Dancing  gives  the  sightless  child  confidence 
in  moving  about  freely  and  also  cultivates  poise.  Social  dancing 
is  very  popular  and  can  be  made  possible  even  for  the  totally 
blind.  One  state  institution  has  worked  out  a  very  successful  plan. 
The  gymnasium  floor  is  built  with  a  cement  border  seven  feet 
wide  which  affords  a  convenient  place  for  apparatus  work  and 
prevents  the  dancers  on  the  wooden  floor  in  the  center  from  col- 
liding with  the  wall.  As  the  dancers  all  move  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, the  danger  of  colliding  with  each  other  is  lessened.  Roller 
skating  is  also  a  splendid  form  of  recreation  for  the  blind  and 
it  is  remarkable  what  expert  skaters  some  of  these  children  be- 
come. 

OUTDOOR  RECREATION 

The  degree  of  blindness  and  age  at  which  sight 
Playgrounds  was  lost  have  a  very  direct  bearing  upon  the  play 

of  the  blind  child.  Children  with  partial  vision 
and  those  who  did  not  lose  their  sight  until  after  they  were  old 
enough  to  learn  some  children's  games,  become  the  teachers  of  those 
who  do  not  see  at  all.  In  every  group  of  blind  children,  there  will 
always  be  some  more  energetic  and  venturesome  ones  but  some  chil- 
dren are  naturally  very  timid  and  many  are  made  so  by  unwise  re- 
straint so  as  a  general  rule  blind  children  must  be  provided  with 
good  playground  apparatus  and  a  sympathetic  and  ingenious  play 
leader  before  they  will  play. 

A  successful  way  of  laying  out  a  playground  is  to  have  it  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  shade  trees  in  regular  rows.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  the  children  running  against  these  trees,  the 
playgrounds  may  be  bounded  by  walks  which  the  moment  a  blind 
child  sets  foot  upon  them  are  a  warning  of  danger.  Thus  it  is 
possible  for  children  to  run  freely  about  the  playgrounds.  This 
plan  is  especially  practical  in  a  large  institution,  where  it  is  best 
to  have  several  playgrounds  in  order  to  separate  the  children  into 
small  groups. 

The  equipment  for  playgrounds   for  blind  children  is  practi- 
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cally  the  same  as  for  seeing  children:  sand  boxes,  slides,  teeters, 
merry-go-rounds,  and  toboggan  slides.  Swings  may  also  be  used 
but  the  precaution  should  be  taken  of  enclosing  them  with  a  small 
fence  or  railing  to  avoid  any  danger  of  the  children  who  are  play- 
ing nearby  being  hit  by  the  swings.  The  rocking  boat  is  a  piece  of 
apparatus  made  especially  for  blind  children.  It  will  accommodate 
ten  or  twelve  children  at  one  time,  is  semicircular  and  is  built 
on  rockers.  Specifications  for  building  this  boat,  accompanied  by 
a  working  drawing,  will  be  sent,  upon  request,  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vannia  Institute  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Penn- 
sylvannia.  The  "trolley"  is  also  a  popular  piece  of  apparatus  in 
the  playground.  It  consists  of  a  strong  wire  strung  between  two 
iron  posts.  A  trolley  with  two  handles  is  attached  to  the  wire. 
The  children  go  up  two  or  three  steps  to  a  platform  at  one  post, 
grasp  the  handles,  swing  their  feet  from  the  platform  and  "trol- 
ley" to  the  other  post. 

It  brings  great  joy  to  the  blind  child  who  must 
Pets  depend  upon  others  for  so  much  help  to  be  given 

the  responsibility  of  the  care  of  some  pet.  Helen 
Keller  tells  of  the  happiness  a  canary  gave  her ;  other  blind  persons 
take  care  of  children,  pigeons,  or  rabbits.  Dogs  are  also  excellent 
pets  for  children. 

Circle  games  with  singing  and  action,  hide-and- 
Games  seek,  Roman  soldier  (a  version  of  prisoners' 

base)  blind  man's  buff,  Red  Rover  are  a  few 
of  the  playgound  games  which  blind  children  enjoy.  Modifications 
of  other  games  come  about  naturally  after  the  children  learn  to  play 
spontaneously.  The  nature  of  the  playgrounds,  the  number  of 
children,  the  proportion  of  children  with  partial  vision  and  their 
ages,  will  all  have  an  influence  on  the  games  and  the  adaptations. 
"Keep  off  the  earth"  was  a  version  of  tag  used  on  one  playground 
in  which  the  child  who  was  "it"  remained  on  the  sidewalk  and  tried 
to  catch  the  children  as  they  crossed  from  the  grass  on  one  side  of 
the  walk  to  the  other.  Blind  children  enjoy  the  ordinary  amuse- 
ments such  as  hiking,  automobiling,  swimming,  rowing,  skating,  and 
playing  push  ball,  and  tug-of-war. 

Gardening  is  a  splendid  occupation  for  blind 
Gardening  children  and  has  been  introduced  into  many 

blind  schools  with  success.  It  teaches  delicacy 
of  touch,  for  the  little  seeds  and  young  shoots  must  be  handled  with 
the  utmost  gentleness.  Gardening  also  develops  neatness,  order, 
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accuracy,  measurement  and  concertation  and  affords  the  only  chance 
for  many  children  who  come  from  congested  districts  of  cities  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  nature. 

The  ground  should  first  be  plowed  and  fertilized  and  then 
be  given  over  to  the  children  who  with  some  instruction  and  di- 
rection should  be  able  to  care  for  their  gardens  themselves.  The 
hoeing,  raking,  leveling  and  dividing  up  into  individual  plots  can 
be  done  by  the  children  by  means  of  cord  and  graduated  sticks. 
A  board  about  eight  inches  wide  and  as  long  as  the  rows  are  to 
be,  will  simplify  the  planting.  The  child  can  use  the  board  placed 
so  that  the  ends  are  against  the  end  stakes  as  a  guide  in  digging 
a  trench  for  his  seeds.  When  the  seeds  for  the  first  row  are 
planted  he  simply  turns  the  board  and  plants  along  the  other  side; 
in  a  similar  manner  the  other  rows  are  finished.  The  children 
have  little  difficulty  in  telling  the  plants  from  the  weeds,  (most 
weeds  are  prickly  to  the  touch,  have  smaller  leaves  and  more 
slender  stem)  and  they  are  able  to  keep  their  gardens  cultivated 
with  very  little  assistance. 

Football  is  the  most  popular  game  and  most  suc- 
Athletics  cessful  that  is  played  by  blind  boys.  Two  con- 

cessions only  need  to  be  made  them  when  they  are 
playing  with  boys  with  sight.  One  is  that  the  ball  must  be  put  in 
play  on  the  word  "pass,"  thus  enabling  them  to  start  at  the  right 
moment.  The  second  concession  is  that  goal  kicing  is  abolished. 
One  game  in  which  five  touchdowns  were  made  by  blind  boys,  one 
after  a  forty  yard  run  shows  pretty  clearly  that  these  boys  can  make 
the  game  very  interesting. 

Basketball  may  also  be  adapted  for  the  blind  by  substituting 
padded  barrels  for  baskets  and  having  small  sleigh  bells  sewed 
on  the  outside  of  the  ball  which  is  passed  on  the  ground  from 
one  player  to  another.  This  will  interest  younger  boys  but  is  too 
far  from  being  real  basket  ball  to  satisfy  the  older  ones. 

A  game  resembling  baseball  is  sometimes  played  by  the  blind. 
The  diamond  is  about  one  third  the  regular  size.  The  pitcher 
must  be  a  boy  with  partial  vision  who  is  required  to  throw  the 
ball  underhand  and  to  keep  the  same  rate  of  speed  at  all  times 
and  to  pitch  it  when  a  signal  is  given  him  by  the  umpire.  The 
batter  strikes  at  every  ball  pitched  and  learns  not  only  to  hit  the 
balls  with  an  ordinary  bat  but  to  hit  them  on  the  ground  for 
blind  fielders  would  be  helpless  with  the  ball  in  the  air 

Field  sports  in  which  blind  boys  can  compete  on  an  equal 
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footing  with  the  seeing  boys  without  concessions  being  made  to 
them  are  of  course  more  interesting  and  valuable.  Competitive 
athletic  sport  is  almost  imperative  in  schools  for  the  blind  for 
it  helps  the  pupils  to  forget  the  handicap  under  which  they  labor 
and  it  arouses  their  ambition  and  encourages  self-reliance.  Realiz- 
ing the  value  of  such  activity,  those  interested  in  the  blind  organized 
the  National  Athletic  Association  of  Schools  for  the  Blind.  At 
the  meets  of  this  association  the  following  championship  events 
are  included:  twelve-pound  shot  put,  standing  broad  jump,  stand- 
ing high  jump,  three  standing  jumps,  running  broad  jump,  fifty- 
yard  dash,  seventy-five  yard  dash,  football  throw,  fifty-yard  three 
legged  race,  and  fifty  yard  sack  race.  For  most  of  these  events 
the  ordinary  apparatus  used  by  seeing  persons  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary excepting  in  the  case  of  running  races.  One  institution  has 
worked  out  a  very  successful  arrangement  to  enable  totally  blind 
boys  to  run  a  foot  race  and  it  is  the  only  piece  of  apparatus  that 
is  provided  specifically  for  the  blind  at  these  meets.  "A  three- 
strand  twisted  wire  cable,  as  light  as  is  consistent  with  strength, 
is  stretched  breast  high  between  well  guyed  end  posts.  The  little 
sagging  toward  the  middle  is  of  no  consequence.  The  runner 
holds  in  one  hand  a  wooden  handle  attached  by  a  short  flexible 
chain  to  a  ring  on  the  wire.  As  he  runs  the  ring  slips  along  and 
both  the  feel  and  the  sound  it  gives  enable  him  to  hold  his  course.  In 
order  to  afford  a  proper  stop  at  the  finish  line,  a  fringe  made  of 
hammock  twine  was  stretched  across  the  track  at  this  place  to 
strike  the  runner  in  the  face  much  as  the  low-bridge  indicator 
does  the  man  standing  on  the  top  of  a  moving  freight  train." 

National  organizations  for  boys  and  girls  such  as  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  and  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  receive  blind  chil- 
dren into  their  membership.  Blind  boys  may  become  members  of 
any  scout  troop  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  make  prac- 
tically no  concessions  to  them  in  the  tests.  The  Camp  Fire  Girls 
organization  has  found  it  more  satisfactory  not  to  have  blind  girls 
and  girls  who  can  see  in  the  same  group.  At  present  there  are 
groups  of  Camp  Fire  Girls  in  many  homes  and  schools  for  blind 
children  throughout  the  counttry.  There  are  groups  at  Overbrook, 
Pennsylvania,  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  Perkins  Institute  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  and  in  the  Light  House,  New  York  City.  In  Kan- 
sas City  the  Camp  Fire  group  had  made  Manuals  in  raised  letters 
so  that  each  girl  has  her  own  book  and  is  able  to  know  all  the 
regulations  and  rules  by  reading  them  for  herself. 
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_.   .  An  effort  should  be  made  to  have  blind  persons 

Entertainments, 

Parties  g°  out  as  much  as  possible.     Lectures,  concerts, 

theatres,  church  and  other  public  gatherings  and 
entertainments,  at  which  there  is  something  interesting  to 
hear  and  people  to  meet,  will  be  interesting  diversions. 
Blind  children  either  in  schools  or  in  their  homes  should  have 
opportunities  to  entertain  their  friends  and  to  learn  to  be  model 
hosts  and  hostesses.  Some  schools  make  a  point  of  having  a 
party  once  a  month.  Different  groups  take  turns  entertaining  the 
rest  of  the  school  and  sometimes  the  whole  school  will  entertain 
friends  from  outside.  Musical  or  dramatic  programs  may  be  given, 
dances  or  card  parties.  Special  holidays,  such  as  Christmas,  Fourth 
of  July  and  Hallowe'en  may  always  be  celebrated  by  some  sort  of 
feature  party.  A  masquerade  Hallowe'en  party  was  given  at  one 
blind  school  and  the  fact  that  the  masqueraders  could  not  see 
the  grotesque  costumes  did  not  seem  to  detract  a  bit  from  the  en- 
joyment. Where  there  are  a  few  children  with  partial  vision,  May 
Pole  dances  and  figure  marching  are  very  successful. 


How  It  Worked  Out 

Class   Distinctions   Forgotten   on  a  City   Playground 
KATHLEEN  CROWLEY 

"Hey,  Frank!  Watch  that  gang.  If  they  start  anything,  clean 
them  up !" 

The  time  was  sunset;  the  scene  a  rocky  corner  of  122nd 
Street  and  Broadway,  New  York  City.  A  lively  game  of  base- 
ball took  up  the  only  level  stretch  of  ground;  Follow  the  Leader's 
fortunes  were  being  imitated  with  varying  degrees  of  success 
over  the  least  bumpy  places  while  a  crowd  of  wide-eyed,  and 
in  a  few  cases,  open-mouthed  youngsters  grouped  about  a  story- 
teller were  perched  on  a  rock  while  Little  One-Bye,  Two-Byes, 
Three-Byes  passed  before  them  in  swift  review.  On  the  street 
was  another  and  different  group — a  gang.  They  had  come  over 
from  the  East  Side  to  find  out  what  the  new  playground  presided 
over  by  a  woman  could  be  like.  They  were  looking  for  trouble — 
fun  they  called  it — but  Babe  saw  them  first  and  knowing  his 
tribe  passed  the  word  along  to  Frank.  "If  they  start  anything 
clean  them  up," — and  this  brings  me  to  my  story. 
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It  all  started  because  the  Horace  Mann  Parents'  Association 
realized  the  problem  of  finding  a  place  where  their  children  might 
learn  to  play.  Wise  City  Fathers  had  given  the  East  Side  children 
many  splendid  playgrounds  but  the  poor  little  rich  boys  and  girls 
of  the  upper  West  Side  had  nowhere  to  play  save  a  corner  of 
Riverside  Park  or  Morningside.  So  the  Parents'  Association 
rented  a  big  empty  lot  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  122nd 
Street  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Goddess  of  Play.  In  the  beginning, 
opinion  was  divided  as  to  the  wisdom  of  keeping  it  a  strictly 
Horace  Mann  affair  or  erecting  a  sign  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  all  children  are  welcome.  It  was  finally  decided  that  every 
little  West  Sider  was  to  be  admitted  and  that  the  experiment  of 
allowing  Outsiders  to  play  with  "Horace  Manners"  be  watched 
with  great  care.  The  wisdom  of  this  decision  was  proved  to 
every  one's  satisfaction.  Horace  Mann  paid  the  expenses  but 
"Outsiders"  carried  the  self-imposed  task  of  keeping  order  in 
every  way  possible.  Babe  and  Frank  were  by  no  means  the  only 
personally  elected  guardians.  Even  Thomas,  the  one  absolutely 
constant  objector  to  everything  in  general,  could  be  depended  upon 
to  see  that  no  fires  were  kindled.  If  flames  did  burst  forth 
Thomas  promptly  ejected  the  offender.  His  methods  were  not 
always  strictly  educational  nor  over-gentle,  but  they  were 
efficient.  No  accidents  from  fire  occurred  throughout  the  year. 

The  play  director  who  was  chosen  for  this  interesting  experi- 
ment had  grown  up  with  seven  boy  cousins  and  had  no  cut  and 
dried  rules  and  regulations  for  everyone  to  think  up  ways  of 
rending  asunder.  The  New  York  Sun  describes  her  as  a  girl  with 
"sunny  hair  that  laughs  at  you,  blue  eyes  that  twinkle  at  you, 
and  a  little  spring  in  her  step  that  the  liveliest  ten-year  old  on 
the  playground  could  not  rival."  Whenever  she  appeared  children 
came  from  all  sides  as  if  by  magic — when  she  left  they  faded 
away.  The  first  day  on  the  playground  the  boys  looked  at  her 
rather  doubtfully  wondering  how  a  girl  could  know  about  what 
fellows  liked  but  after  she  had  refereed  a  baseball  game  and  a 
soccer  game  in  quick  succession  and  then  sat  down  and  beat  them 
at  mumblepeg,  her  throne  was  secure.  If  "She"  said  it  was  right 
no  questions  were  asked. 

Play  became  the  one  serious  business  to  everyone.  It  was  no 
uncommon  sight  to  see  some  busy  housewife  dart  out  of  her  front 
door  and  call,  "Teddy,  where  are  my  groceries?"  The  family 
provisions  were  in  a  box  under  a  big  boulder  and  Teddy  was 
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rounding  second  in  a  vain  attempt  to  stretch  his  last  hit  into 
a  home  run.  Recalled  to  duty  Teddy  announced  that  he  had  to 
leave.  An  instant  howl  arose  because  the  presence  of  this 
embryo  Babe  Ruth  was  an  absolute  necessity  if  his  side  was  to 
win.  Either  the  groceries  must  be  delivered  at  once  and  Teddy 
made  available  for  another  inning  or  his  services  be  dispensed  with 
entirely.  It  took  his  captain  but  a  second  to  decide.  "Come  on, 
I'll  help  you!"  and  Richard,  whose  father  is  a  power  in  Wall 
street,  forgot  social  distinctions  and  proceeded  to  be  a  delivery 
boy's  assistant  and  laughed  while  he  did  so.  The  boxes  were 
emptied  in  record  time;  the  game  proceeded  as  before  and  the 
final  score  in  Richard's  favor  was  10-2. 

The  fact  that  there  are  fathers  in  the  world  who  do  not 
believe  in  play  and  have  been  known  to  burn  baseball  gloves  and 
throw  bats  away  over  the  backyard  fence  because  they  think  all 
a  boy  should  do  is  work,  was  brought  home  to  a  group  of  children 
one  evening.  Although  the  ogre  which  appeared  did  relent  some- 
what in  the  end  Gobin  voiced  the  wonder  of  the  crowd  when  he 
exclaimed,  "Gee,  Solly's  father  hates  to  see  him  play!"  Just 
before  closing  time  a  hotly  contested  game  of  Dodge  Ball  made 
the  walls  of  the  surrounding  buildings  re-echo  with  shouts  of 
laughter.  A  figure  appeared  upon  the  playground  with  a  woman's 
coat  carefully  folded  on  one  arm  and  a  harsh  voice  called,  "Solly !" 
A  big  boy  ran  from  the  game  and  approached  his  father.  The 
ensuing  dialogue  was  carried  on  almost  entirely  in  Yiddish  but 
it  was  easy  to  follow  the  conversation  from  facial  expression. 
The  father  was  berating  his  son  for  neglecting  to  return  in  time 
to  deliver  the  coat  to  its  owner.  Solly  tried  to  explain  that  in 
the  excitement  of  the  game  he  had  forgotten.  The  coat  was 
handed  over  but  the  boy  stood  there  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
pleaded  for  just  one  minute  to  finish  the  game.  After  a  moment's 
consideration  came  the  grudging  permission,  "I  wait  one  minute." 
Solly  returned  to  the  game  and  as  one  player  after  another  was 
bounced  out,  gradually  the  old  man's  expression  softened  and  a 
smile  replaced  the  scowl  on  his  face.  The  game  being  finished  a 
willing  victim  hurried  over,  one  hand  stretched  out  for  the  coat. 
The  father  looked  down  on  his  arm,  then  at  the  boy  and  last  at 
the  crowd  waiting  for  another  inning.  He  shook  his  head.  "You 
stay.  I  take  the  coat  myself." 

One  of  the  hardest  problems  to  make  right  concerned  the 
smaller  children.  They  did  not  know  how  to  play.  The  only  ex- 
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pressions  heard  during  the  first  few  weeks  kere  — "I  don't  want  to 
be  'It'".  "I  don't  want  to  play  that  game."  "She  can't  play, 
she's  too  little."  "You  can't  tell  any  story  that  I  don't  know."  "He 
can't  play  with  us  'cause  he  doesn't  go  to  our  school."  If  any- 
body fell  down  he  began  to  cry  and  ran  home.  Among  the 
older  children  wrangling  seemed  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
This  would  have  been  overcome  in  time  but  was  brought  about 
much  sooner  when  the  field  actually  became  a  Parents'  Associa- 
tion Playground.  The  fathers  came  out  to  play,  rather  shame- 
faced at  first,  but  how  they  enjoyed  it!  What  a  surprise  it  was 
for  the  outsiders  when  they  learned  that  the  rather  dignified  per- 
son who  drove  up  in  a  limousine,  wore  tortoise-shelled  glasses  and 
carried  a  cane,  could  make  the  longest  hit  in  the  game,  steal  more 
bases  than  they  could  count  and  teach  them  a  few  tricks  in  sliding 
under  and  around  the  catcher's  legs.  Most  of  all  the  attitude  of 
these  fathers  was  a  silent  lesson  in  sportmanship  that  was'  taken 
to  heart  by  the  toughest  youngster  on  the  lot.  One  day  the 
umpire  made  a  rather  glaring  error  but  no  one  called  her  attention 
to  it.  As  the  players  were  changing  sides  she  heard  Harry  remark 
to  Buster,  "Those  big  guys  knew  she  was  wrong  all  the  time  and 
never  said  a  word.  That's  playing." 

Gradually  the  months  passed  by  until  the  final  meeting  of  the 
Parents'  Association  was  held.  Here  the  report  of  how  the  experi- 
ment had  worked  out  was  given  and  at  the  close  of  the  conference 
a  new  and  larger  Playground  Committee  was  formed  with  the 
object  in  view  of  leasing  the  grounds  for  a  term  of  years  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  children  on  Morningside  Heights  and  vicinity. 
The  most  pleasing  part  of  the  report  told  of  white-faced  children 
made  rosy-cheeked,  of  timid  ones  helped  to  rely  upon  themselves, 
of  quarrelsome  dispositions  made  more  thoughtful  and  the  removal 
of  the  artificial  barrier  of  Class  Distinction.  The  selfish  attitude  of 
the  younger  children  had  become,  "Tell  another,  please."  "She 
doesn't  come  to  our  school  but  may  she  come  and  listen  to  the 
story?"  They'll  play  any  game  suggested  and  when  they  can 
choose  Caterpillar  is  the  favorite.  Caterpillar  had  an  effect  on 
clothing  which  was  sad  enough  but  the  scratched  legs  and 
bumped  noses  were  now  only  a  joyous  part  of  the  game.  The 
playing  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  had  developed  wonderfully. 
The  play  spirit  was  more  in  evidence  and  wrangling  had  almost 
ceased.  There  is  no  division  between  "Horace  Mann"  and  "Out- 
sider." When  it  came  to  choosing  partners  for  a  game  "Horace 
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Mann"  called  for  "Outsiders"  because  they  knew  they  were  more 
skillful  and  if  "Outsiders"  had  first  choice  they  would  call  for 
"Horace  Manners"  through  courtesy.  Outsiders"  have  learned 
that  "Horace  Manners"  are  not  all  sissies  and  "Horace  Manners" 
know  that  "Outsiders"  are  not  all  toughs.  Best  of  all  the  chivalry 
of  the  boys  as  it  expressed  itself  in  their  attitude  towards  the 
director,  the  girls  and  little  children  made  all  who  had  worked  for 
the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  experiment  happier  than  words 
can  express. 


Recreation  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey 

Municipal  recreation  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  has  made  splen- 
did progress  during  the  past  year.  Some  of  the  significant  phases 
of  development  which  may  be  suggestive  to  other  cities  are 
enumerated  here. 

*  •  i  A»UI  Since  Paterson  is  an  industrial  city  with  a 
Industrial  Athle- 
tic Association  lar£e  number  of  silk  plants  employing  thou- 
sands of  people,  a  very  definite  responsibility  lies 
in  providing  for  the  leisure  time  of  the  employees.  To  meet  this 
need  the  Board  of  Recreation,  with  its  Superintendent,  Dr.  L,. 
Raymond  Burnett,  has  fostered  the  formation  of  a  city  association 
known  as  the  Paterson  Industrial  Athletic  Association,  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  promote  mass  athletics,  athletic  games,  carnivals,  so- 
cials and  general  recreation  in  the  mills. 

In  order  to  create  interest  in  such  a  league,  the  cooperation 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  secured  and  the 
use  of  their  facilities  obtained  for  weekly  contests.  Noon-hour 
talks  were  given  in  the  various  mills  and  factories  of  the  city  out- 
lining the  plan  which  provided  for  dual  contests  in  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association's  gymnasium  every  Saturday  evening. 
Representatives  from  the  mills  met  with  the  Superintendent  of 
Recreation,  plans  were  made  and  a  schedule  drawn  up.  The 
Board  of  Recreation  provided  the  directors  for  these  contests  who 
took  all  responsibility  for  keeping  order  in  the  building.  The 
contests  included  the  ordinary  features  of  the  indoor  athletic  meets 
and  were  very  well  attended.  Good  athletic  material  was  developed, 
and  the  friendly  rivalry  aroused  between  the  teams  led  naturally  to 
a  large  indoor  athletic  carnival  held  in  the  armory.  Great  effort 
was  made  to  make  this  a  long-remembered  event.  Much  publicity 
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was  given  through  the  newspapers,  hand  bills  and  in  personal  inter- 
views with  the  owners  and  supervisors  of  the  mills  and  with  the 
employees.  About  $500  was  spent  for  the  building,  the  music,  and 
the  prizes. 

In  order  to  maintain  interest  in  these  meets  and  to  make  them 
annual  events,  the  provision  was  made  that  the  prizes,  which  are 
handsome  cups,  shall  belong  to  the  Board  of  Recreation  until  one 
team  has  won  a  cup  three  times.  The  carnival  was  a  huge  success 
both  in  the  athletic  records  made  and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
crowds  attending  and  the  direct  result  was  the  formation  of  the 
Industrial  Athletic  Association.  A  constitution  has  been  drawn 
up  and  standard  rules  for  conducting  meets  and  combination  games 
agreed  upon.  Individual  athletic  associations,  as  they  are  elected 
to  membership  in  the  general  Association  pay  $5.00  dues. 

Baseball  is  naturally  the  most  largely  featured  event  conducted 
by  the  Association  and  every  night  after  the  closing  of  the  mills 
practice  games  are  played  until  dark  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  Every 
Saturday  afternoon  match  games  are  held  on  all  the  available  dia- 
monds of  the  city.  The  Board  of  Recreation  arranges  for  a  field 
upon  the  application  of  the  teams. 

There  are  at  present  twenty-six  baseball  teams  in  the  Indus- 
trial League  which  is  composed  of  three  minor  leagues. 

(1)  Eight  teams  in  the  silk-dyeing  league 

(2)  Eight  teams  in  the  silk-manufacturing  league 

(3)  Ten  teams  in  the  general  manufacturing  league 

No  admission  is  charged  for  any  of  these  games,  but  the 
hat  is  passed  and  frequently  a  sum  varying  from  $50  to  $90  is  col- 
lected. The  Association  also  sells  buttons  for  fifty  cents  apiece 
which  admit  the  wearer  to  all  of  the  games  and  also  to  other 
athletic  events  where  admission  is  charged.  Three  thousand  of 
these  buttons  have  already  been  sold  and  it  is  expected  that  at  least 
one  thousand  more  will  be  sold,  thereby  assuring  the  Association 
of  at  least  $2,000. 

In  addition  to  the  Industrial  League  there  is  another  adult 
baseball  league  known  as  the  Medley  League  which  is  composed  of 
six  teams  made  up  of  postal  clerks,  bank  clerks,  trolley  men,  fire- 
men, newspaper  men,  city  and  county  officials. 
Public  School  ^n  Burnett,   'm   addition   to   his   duties  as  sup- 

Athletic  League        erintendent  of  recreation  under  the  Board  of 
Recreation,  is  supervisor  of  physical  education 
and  of  school  hygiene  under  the  Board  of  Education.    This  combin- 
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ation  of  responsibilities  enables  him  to  work  more  freely  with  the 
school  children  and  to  strengthen  the  cooperation  between  the  two 
departments. 

The  organization  of  the  Paterson  Public  School  Athletic 
League  by  the  Board  of  Recreation  is  one  of  the  noteworthy  ac- 
complishments of  the  year.  Very  little  had  ever  been  done  in  the 
elementary  schools  in  athletics.  Many  schools  have  no  suitable 
indoor  space  for  games  or  athletics  and  some  schools  have  no  out- 
door playgrounds  sufficiently  targe  to  answer  its  needs.  The 
Board  of  Recreation  is  making  every  effort  to  secure  space 
for  such  activities  in  the  vicinity  of  schools  and  a  great 
deal  of  pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear  by  the  children  them- 
selves, now  that  the  League  has  shown  them  the  possibilities 
for  fun  and  fame  in  interschool  athletic  meets.  Indoor  and  out- 
door athletic  dual  contests  and  larger  meets  have  already  taken 
place  and  a  very  successful  baseball  season  has  just  been  brought 
to  a  close  with  the  formal  presentation  of  cups  by  the  Board  of 
Recreation  to  the  winning  teams. 

There  are  thirty-eight  baseball  teams  in  the  Public  School 
Athletic  League  which  is  divided  geographically  into  six  minor 
leagues.  In  order  to  secure  umpires  for  these  games,  medals  are 
offered  to  the  high  school  boys  for  umpiring  five  games  or  more. 
The  boys  come  to  the  recreation  headquarters  every  day  and  are 
assigned  to  the  various  schools — two  to  a  game,  if  possible.  This 
plan  has  been  very  successful  as  the  boys  seem  to  prefer  the  medals 
to  money  and  it  is  very  much  more  economical  for  during  the  season 
there  are  sometimes  as  many  as  eleven  games  a  day. 

The  Annual  Championship  Games  held  on  June  llth,  featured 
the  following  events  both  for  boys  and  girls: 
Fifty  yard  dashes  Five  hundred  yard  shuttle  races 

Relay  races  Dodge  and  Volley  ball 

American  Day  held  on  May  1st,  was  cele- 
American  Day  brated  by  three  distinct  athletic  programs  con- 

ducted by  the  Board  of  Recreation.  The  events 
for  the  grammar  school  group  included  a  fifty  yard  dash  for  boys 
selected  by  the  principal  or  physical  director;  a  fifty  yard  dash 
for  girls;  a  relay  race  for  boys  with  four  contestants  from  each 
school — eighth  grade  or  under;  and  a  five  hundred  yard  shuttle 
relay  race  for  which  each  school  selected  five  boys  and  five  girls,  a 
boy  and  a  girl  from  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
grades. 
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For  the  High  School  pupils  there  were  one  hundred  yard 
dashes  for  boys  and  fifty  yard  dashes  for  girls;  running  high  jump 
for  boys,  basket  ball  throws  for  girls  and  team  relay  races  for 
boys  and  girls. 

The  third  class  of  events  was  arranged  for  the  industrial 
group.  It  included  one  hundred  yard  dashes,  running  high  jump, 
352  yard  run,  tug  of  war,  team  relay  races  for  organizations  and 
a  half  mile  race. 

For  all  the  events  prizes  were  awarded — gold,  silver,  and 
bronze  medals  for  individuals — cups  for  schools  and  organiza- 
tions. 

There  are  eleven  summer  playgrounds  in 
Paterson,  equipped  with  apparatus  and  in  op- 
eration, each  under  the  supervision  of  a  man 
and  a  woman  director.  Three  new  playgrounds  have  just  been 
opened,  one  of  which  is  in  a  congested  Italian  district.  The  ground 
— about  eight  city  lots — which  has  been  loaned  by  the  owners  for 
this  purpose — adjoins  the  property  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  that 
district.  The  cooperation  of  the  priest  was  sought  in  getting  vol- 
unteers to  tear  down  the  old  buildings  and  clear  away  the  refuse 
which  was  cluttering  up  the  grounds.  At  first  he  was  rather  doubt- 
ful, suggesting  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  men  to  work  after  hours 
and  that  there  might  be  some  trouble  with  the  unions.  These  dif- 
ficulties, however,  were  overcome  and  as  a  result  of  his  appeal 
and  call  for  volunteers  thirty  men  have  come  out  and  the  play- 
ground will  soon  be  in  shape. 

There  is  a  small  building  on  the  grounds  which  is  used  by 
a  boys'  band  for  meetings  and  practice  and  which  will  remain  as 
it  is.  There  is  a  possibility  that  these  boys  may  become  interested 
in  the  playground  and  act  as  assistants,  as  was  the  case  on  one 
of  the  other  playgrounds  where  a  club  house  was  opened.  A 
group  of  young  men  in  that  vicinity  who  had  an  athletic  club 
of  several  years'  standing,  agreed  to  act  as  assistants  to  the  care- 
taker in  the  maintenance  of  order  and  in  protecting  the  groups 
in  return  for  the  free  use  of  the  building  as  a  club  house.  This 
method  of  securing  the  cooperation  of  gangs  will  be  extended  to 
other  congested  districts  of  the  city. 

In  order  to  provide  for  after  school  recreation  permission  was 
secured  to  use  the  school  yards  between  3:45  and  6:15  each  after- 
noon. A  director  was  placed  in  each  yard  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  building  was  not  to  be  used  except  at  certain  five  minute  per- 
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tods  when  a  basement  door  was  opened  under  the  supervision  of 
the  director. 

D  e  Upon    petition    of    one    thousand    children    in 

Recreation  for 

Nurses  tne  district  of  a  public  school  which  has  no  play- 

ground, space  has  been  secured  that  has  great 
possibilities  for  making  a  very  attractive  playground.  It  is  a  corner 
lot  containing  several  beautiful  trees  and  one  of  the  best  tennis 
courts  in  the  city.  This  site  is  near  a  hospital,  and  it  has  already 
been  arranged  for  the  nurses  to  use  the  tennis  court.  A  group 
of  at  least  sixteen  nurses  has  been  formed  into  a  tennis  club.  The 
Board  of  Recreation  has  supplied  the  rackets  at  cost.  There  is 
great  enthusiasm  over  this  club;  some  of  the  members  are  being 
introduced  for  the  first  time  to  the  game,  and  a  team  has  been 
formed  among  the  women  on  the  Hospital  Board  of  Directors  to 
challenge  the  nurses. 

^  The   Board  of   Recreation,   in  order  to   spread 

Organization 

of  Chess  Club  tne  knowledge  of  chess  throughout  the  city,  se- 
cured the  cooperation  of  the  Paterson  Chess 
Club.  Members  of  this  Club,  expert  chess  players,  offered  their 
services  as  teachers  certain  evenings  of  the  week  at  the  recreation 
centers.  Anyone  in  the  city  interested  in  the  game  could  enter  a 
chess  class.  A  series  of  these  evening  meetings  was  held  at  five 
different  school  buildings  and  short  talks  and  demonstration  of 
play  in  chess  were  given.  As  a  result  of  this  several  chess  clubs 
were  formed,  one  particularly  active  one  being  promoted  among 
the  high  school  boys.  The  Board  of  Recreation  secured  chess 
boards  which  were  supplied  to  clubs  on  request. 

to  carrv  out  tne    compulsory    phys- 


Trainin 

Classes  ^ca^  education  law  it  was  discovered  that   few 

teachers  were  able  to  conduct  athletic  exercises 
or  even  to  lead  the  simplest  athletic  games.  To  overcome  this  dif- 
ficulty and  to  make  playground  games  popular  for  all  children  a 
course  of  lessons  was  arranged  by  the  Board  of  Recreation  for 
grade  teachers  —  the  teachers  from  each  grade  being  given  instruc- 
tion and  practical  demonstration  of  games  which  would  suit  their 
particular  grade. 

Another  training  class  for  group  leaders  was  also  conducted 
in  the  city  by  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  the  idea 
of  which  might  be  applied  to  any  group  of  volunteer  leaders.  Lec- 
tures and  practical  instructions  on  conducting  recreation  activi- 
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ties  were  given  and  special  speakers  and  play  leaders  conducted 
some  of  the  meetings. 

R  ta     CI  b  The    Board    of    Recreation    is    working    on    a 

Back  of  the  plan   through   which   the  Paterson   Rotary   Club 

Movement  shau  promote  boys'  interests  by  establishing  vac- 

ant lot  associations  for  the  purpose  of  giving  proper  outlet  to 
the  surplus  energy  of  boy  gangs.  It  is  proposed  that  the  club  se- 
cure permission  from  owners  of  vacant  lots  at  least  50  feet  by 
100  feet  to  use  these  grounds  temporarily  as  playgrounds,  install- 
ing a  twenty-five  dollar  game  outfit  in  a  locker  which  shall  be 
available  at  the  nearest  house.  Such  games  as  playground  ball, 
volley  ball  and  basket  ball  will  be  supplied  to  be  loaned  out  for 
temporary  use  to  responsible  men  volunteering  to  take  charge  of 
the  apparatus  between  5  :30  and  dusk.  Through  such  a  plan  the 
boys  in  the  city  will  not  only  have  wholesome  recreation  but  will 
be  brought  into  association  with  the  older  men  of  the  community  in 
a  very  helpful  way. 

Securin    the  ^    *s    a    P°^cv    °^    tne    Paterson    Board    of 

Vacant  Lots  Recreation  not  to  buy  land  for  playgrounds  if 

there  is  any  possibility  of  renting  it  or  securing 
free  use  of  it.  The  following  request  has  secured  for  the  Board 
of  Recreation  the  use  of  a  number  of  vacant  lots: 

The  BOARD  OF  RECREATION  hereby  requests  permission 
to  use  the  property  at  as  a  public  play- 
ground until  such  time  as  the  owner  shall  require  the  property 
for  other  use. 

If  the  request  be  granted  the  Board  of  Recreation  agrees:  1, 
To  employ  a  Director  to  supervise  the  activities  at  certain  hours. 
2,  To  employ  a  caretaker  to  keep  the  grounds  in  order.  3,  To  as- 
sume responsibility  for  any  damage  to  adjoining  property.  4, 
To  keep  side  walks  cleared  of  ice  and  snow  (if  requested). 
Permission  is  hereby  granted  under  the  above  agreement. 

Owner  

Board  of  Recreation 

The  Paterson  recreation  system  has  been 
Publicity  greatly  aided  by  the  publicity  which  is  given  it. 

The  newspapers  of  the  city  are  very  willing  to 
publish  any  material  which  is  given  them  on  recreation  and  the 
Board  takes  advantage  of  this  attitude  by  sending  daily  material 
to  the  newspapers.  The  schedules  and  results  of  the  games  can 
always  be  found  on  the  sporting  page.  In  addition  to  this  there 
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is  a  column  headed  "City  Recreation"  in  which  plans,  innovations 
in  the  recreation  system,  rules  for  games,  meetings,  conventions, 
news  of  social  centers  and  cooperation  with  other  organizations 
appear.  Hand  bills  and  circulars  are  also  used  to  advertise  any 
big  city  event. 

The  Board  of  Recreation  is  at  present  getting  out  a  hand 
book  in  which  will  appear  the  names  of  the  commissioners,  the 
officers,  a  list  of  locations  of  all  playgrounds  and  recreation  cen- 
ters, history  of  the  Board  since  its  beginning  in  1914  and  the 
policies  followed. 

Plans  for  Plans    have    been    made    for    a    summer    pro- 

Future  Work  gram  which  includes  volley  ball  for  girls  espec- 

ially, in  the  park;  field  ball  for  industrial  and 
playground  groups ;  a  water  carnival,  and  the  equipping  of  a  bath- 
ing beach. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  of  providing  recreation  for 
the  inmates  of  the  city  jail.  The  Sheriff  has  applied  to  the  Board 
of  Recreation  for  its  assistance  and  plans  are  under  way  to  carry 
out  this  request. 


The  Sacramento  Twilight  Baseball  League 

GEORGE  SIM,  Superintendent  of  Playgrounds,  Sacramento, 
California,  supplies  the  following  1920  rules  of  the  Twilight  Base- 
ball League : 

1.  The  teams  have  been  divided  into  five  leagues,   as   follows: 
International,  Central,  California  State,  Southern,  Northern. 

2.  The  International  and  Central  League  will  play  on  Wednesday 
nights,  beginning  May  19th. 

3.  The  California  State,  Southern,  and  Northern  Leagues  will  play 
on  Thursday  nights,  beginning  May  20th. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  RULES  GOVERNING  TWILIGHT  LEAGUES 

1.  Games  shall  be  seven  innings. 

2.  Play  shall  begin  at  6 :00  p.  m.  on  day  scheduled. 

3.  Each  team  will  be  required  to  furnish  a  ball  which  is  satisfac- 
tory to  the  umpire. 

4.  Each  team  captain  shall  agree  on  an  umpire  the  day  before  the 
game  is  to  be  played. 
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5.  Managers  who  expect  to  use  Winter  League  Players  will  be 
required  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

6.  New  Rule — In  order  to  prevent  captains  or  managers  from  un- 
duly strengthening  their  teams,  all  new  entrants  will  be  passed 
upon  by  the  executive  committee  and  their  decision  shall  be  final. 

7.  Only  those  residing  in  Sacramento  or  who  are  employed  in  the 
city  are  eligible  to  play  in  the  Twilight  League. 

8.  Players   desiring  release   to  play   on   another  team  must  first 
secure  written  consent  from  the  managers  of  the  team,  and 
present  same  to  the  executive  committee,  and  must  be  out  of 
play  one  game  before  playing  with  team  of  his  new  choice. 

9.  No  players  shall  be  released  from  any  team,  nor  shall  new  play- 
ers be  registered  within  three  weeks  before  the  close  of  the 
season. 

10.  If  a  protest  is  made,  same  must  be  in  writing  and  must  be  in 
Playground  Office,  307  City  Hall,  within  24  hours  following  the 
game. 

11.  Each  team  will  be  allowed  to  enter  18  players  and  upon  release 
others  will  be  permitted  to  enter. 

12.  Rulings  of  the  executive  committee  shall  be  final. 

13.  Entries  will  close  at  Playground  Office  May  13th. 

14.  A  guarantee  fee  of  $5.00  must  accompany  each  entry.     Fee  to 
be  returned  except  for  non-appearance  at  two  successive  games. 

15.  A  fine  of  $1.00  will  be  imposed  on  a  team  for  non-appearance; 
same  to  be  deducted  from  the  guarantee  fee. 


Recreation  in  the  East-end  of  London 

The  People's  Palace  stands  in  the  very  heart  of  the  East-end  of 
London.  Within  this  section  of  the  city  are  numerous  and  varying 
trades.  The  Palace  was  originally  the  only  institution  at  which  the 
residents  of  the  district  could  add  to  their  business  knowledge  along 
the  lines  of  science  and  technology.  As  these  subjects  were  grad- 
ually taken  over  by  other  institutions  a  new  committee  was  formed 
to  develop  recreative  activities.  The  latter  had  been  specified  in  the 
private  legacy  that  had  partly  established  the  institution  and  helped 
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to  build  the  People's  Palace.  When  Queen's  Hall  was  founded  the 
object  of  the  legacy  was  publicly  summarized  as  follows:  "to  create 
an  institution  in  which,  whether  in  science,  art,  or  literature,  any 
student  may  be  able  to  follow  up  his  education.  The  trustees  also 
desired  to  provide  for  those  who  wished  simply  for  social  enjoy- 
ment, and  to  this  end  proposed  to  establish  the  Winter  Garden,  Con- 
cert Hall,  Recreation  Grounds,  gymnasium  and  swimming  baths  for 
both  sexes,  and  rooms  for  indoor  games." 

The  activities  carried  on  in  Queen's  Hall  of  the  People's  Palace 
are  probably  more  varied  than  in  any  other  hall  in  London.  First 
are  the  regular  entertainments  of  the  institution  held  four  times  a 
week.  The  other  social  events  include  humorous  entertainments, 
concerts,  oratorios,  and  the  most  recent  motion  pictures.  The  Sun- 
day afternoon  chamber  concerts  are  well  attended.  All  seats  are 
free.  The  Handel  Society  gives  an  annual  concert  in  the  Hall,  the 
Bach  choir  sings  on  various  occasions  and  the  People's  Palace 
Choral  and  Orchestra  societies  also  give  three  or  four  concerts  each 
season.  The  hall  is  loaned  to  numerous  societies  for  concerts,  and 
entertainments  for  poor  children  and  the  blind  are  also  given  there. 
Baby  shows,  dog  shows,  and  poultry  shows  have  been  held. 

The  People's  Palace  Music  Festival,  founded  with  the  object 
of  encouraging  the  study  of  good  music,  the  choral  and  orchestral 
societies  whose  members  are  drawn  from  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  Mandoline  Band  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Lon- 
don— all  meet  in  Queen's  Hall  regularly.  Two  or  three  flower 
shows  are  held  each  year  by  the  East  London  Horticultural  Society, 
the  children's  section  being  made  a  special  feature.  Plants  are  given 
out  to  the  children  of  the  neighborhood  some  weeks  before  the  date 
of  the  summer  show.  These  are  tended  in  their  homes  and  prizes 
are  awarded  in  accordance  with  the  condition  in  which  they  are 
brought  back  for  exhibition  at  the  show. 

The  Recreation  Hall  of  the  People's  Palace  is  for  family  recre- 
ation. The  holder  of  a  membership  ticket  may  be  accompanied  by 
his  wife  and  two  children  free  of  charge.  Women  may  join  as 
members.  Billiard  and  bagatelle  tables,  cards,  chess,  and  writing 
tables  are  provided  and  a  large  number  of  books  are  available.  The 
orchestra  plays  daily  from  seven  to  ten  o'clock.  Tea,  coffee  and 
cigarettes  are  supplied  at  low  charges.  The  Evening  Play  Center  is 
open  each  evening  from  five  to  seven,  on  Saturdays  in  the  morning. 
The  children  enjoy  drill,  dancing,  singing,  games,  sewing,  basket 
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work.  The  boys  are  taken  to  Victoria  Park  for  cricket  and  football 
on  Saturday  mornings. 

Swimming  facilities  are  open  at  the  Palace  from  Easter  to 
September.  During  the  daytime  the  pool  is  used  almost  continu- 
ously by  the  children  of  the  London  County  Council's  elementary 
schools,  certain  hours  being  fixed  for  each  school.  Attendance  at 
the  baths  is  kept  by  the  school  authorities  and  the  charges  paid  by 
the  council.  In  the  evening  the  pool  is  open  to  adults.  During  the 
winter  the  base  of  the  swimming  pool  is  covered  with  board  floor- 
ing and  used  for  part  of  the  play  center  activities.  The  opportunity 
of  physical  recreation  in  the  way  of  swimming  and  the  comfort 
offered  through  the  washing  baths  during  the  summer  are  not  the 
least  of  what  the  People's  Palace  means  to  the  people  of  the  East- 
end  of  London. 

Although  the  attendance  at  all  the  activities  was  naturally  small 
during  the  war  period  the  Recreation  Hall  and  reading  rooms  are 
now  full  to  overflowing  and  the  industrial  meetings  in  the  Queen's 
Hall  draw  enthusiastic  audiences.  Indeed  the  war  seems  to  have 
made  the  people  turn  the  more  readily  to  a  place  where  everybody 
is  one  in  the  quest  for  recreation  and  better  living. 


The  Melting  Pot  of  China 

Mr.  Thomas  Van  Ness,  who  has  traveled  widely  through 
the  Orient,  in  an  article  entitled  The  Melting-Pot  of  China,  which 
appeared  in  the  March  llth  issue  of  The  Christian  Register, 
makes  the  following  significant  statement: 

"A  playground  is  a  good  mixer.  The  evidence  of  that  fact 
is  before  me.  On  this  pleasant  January  afternoon,  I  was  standing 
at  a  front  window  of  a  house  in  Quisan  Road,  Shanghai.  Be- 
low, on  the  opposite  side,  is  a  small  garden,  or  park,  reserved 
for  the  dwellers  in  this  vicinity.  Close  up  to  the  boundary 
fence  in  this  park,  scarcely  a  stone's  throw  away,  I  notice 
three  Japanese  boys,  their  military  caps,  checked  aprons,  and 
wooden  clogs  stamping  unmistakably  their  nationality.  They  have 
ceased  playing  marbles  and  are  listening  to  a  taller  youth,  a 
Hindoo,  explaining  the  point  in  dispute.  A  couple  of  English 
boys  with  red  derby  caps  a  size  too  small,  and  short  trousers 
exposing  their  knees,  are  also  listening.  Two  Jewish  children 
draw  up  closer,  so,  too,  do  some  Chinese.  There  is  a  bright- 
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faced  little  fellow,  whom  from  his  dark  color  and  the  straw  hat 
he  wears  I  take  to  be  a  French  Annamite,  hopping  and  skipping 
about,  first  on  one  foot,  then  on  the  other,  paying  no  attention 
whatever  to  the  point  in  controversy.  Farther  over  in  the  park 
are  other  children  somewhat  younger,  with  their  Chinese  nurses. 
They  are  playing  ball  or  running  after  each  other  in  games  of 
tag.  Now  the  dispute  between  the  boys  is  amicably  settled. 
Marbles  are  put  in  the  center  of  the  ring,  and  one  of  the  Chinese 
makes  a  long  and  an  accurate  hit.  Listen  with  me  to  the  shouting. 
Did  you  ever  hear  more  confused  sounds?  What  are  they  talking 
about?  In  what  language?  I  strain  my  ears  to  catch  familiar 
sounds,  but  hear  none  except,  "No,"  "No,"  uttered  in  quick 
staccato,  whether  by  the  English  or  the  Hindoo  I  am  unable  to 
say.  Evidently  these  boys  are  not  from  the  same  social  grade. 

"That  does  not  matter.  They  are  having  a  good  time. 
They  represent — or  their  parents  do — alien  races  and  faiths. 
Neither  does  that  matter.  Common  play,  common  interests, 
make  them  all  one.  The  best  fellow  wins  irrespective  of  the 
country  from  which  he  came  or  the  particular  kind  of  clothes  he 
wears.  It  is  all  very  interesting  to  watch  how  these  boys  do 
assimilate,  how  good-natured  and  happy  they  are.  Why  should 
they  allow  the  prejudices  and  animosities  of  a  past  generation  to 
color  their  lives,  to  influence  their  deeds?  Yes,  why?  I  cannot 
believe,  when  these  boys  grow  up,  that  they  will  become  enemies 
of  one  another.  Acquaintanceship  in  early  years  makes  for 
good  feeling,  for  friendship.  I  rather  like  to  think  of  Shanghai 
itself — the  whole  city,  not  just  this  little  garden — as  a  great 
melting-pot,  an  assimilative  center  where  East  meets  West  in 
a  new  understanding  of  race  peculiarities  and  excellences,  where 
sharp  differences  are  toned  down  and  lose  their  divisive  ten- 
dency. 

"China,  at  this  present  time,  needs  many  playgrounds, 
numerous  Shanghais,  to  melt  away  stubborn  peculiarities,  age- 
long hatreds  *  *  * " 


Play  in  Hawaii 

From  the  time  of  its  inception,  ten  years  ago,  the  supervised 
playground    movement    in    Hawaii   has    thriven    and    the    efforts 
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of  various  agencies  continue  to  be  directed  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  broader  recreational  program. 

Last  year  the  Free  Kindergarten  and  Children's  Aid  Asso- 
ciation employed  for  the  first  time  a  trained  playground  worker 
from  California  who,  in  addition  to  supervising  the  general  work 
of  the  five  centers,  conducted  classes  for  training  play  leaders. 
The  average  daily  attendance  at  these  playgrounds  is  about  seven 
hundred,  and  the  activities  are  most  varied. 

Because  of  the  kindly  climate  the  boys  and  girls  of  Hawaii 
may  play  out-of-doors  the  year  round.  There  have  been  ball 
games  in  and  out  of  season,  track  meets,  pageants,  festivals,  pic- 
nics and  parties,  as  well  as  all  forms  of  free  play.  The  athletic 
badge  tests  have  been  carried  out  at  all  playgrounds  and  are 
particularly  popular  with  the  boys.  Recently  a  director  was  put 
in  charge  of  older  boys'  play  and  a  recreation  leader  appointed 
for  the  public  schools.  At  three  of  the  centers  libraries  are 
well  patronized. 

During  the  holiday  season  Santa  Claus  visited  the  five  cen- 
ters, which  were  gay  with  Christmas  trees,  gifts,  games  and 
dances.  At  the  Beretania  playground  a  new  troop  of  Girl  Scouts 
gave  a  play  written  by  the  supervisor,  after  which  a  new  flag 
was  unfurled  for  the  first  time.  This  was  more  than  half  paid 
for  by  nickels  the  children  brought,  and  they  proudly  speak  of 
"our  flag."  There  have  been  many  excursions  to  beautiful 
Waikiki  and  the  mountains,  as  well  as  kite  contests,  airship 
contests  and  team  games.  Trips  to  the  beach  have  resulted  in 
many  of  the  children  learning  to  swim,  some  giving  fair  promise 
of  future  championship.  During  the  season  when  the  red  fish 
were  running  some  of  the  older  children  were  taken  fishing  in 
the  evening.  To  quote  from  the  report: 

"Tis  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  good.  The  little  red  fish 
may  be  an  ill  omen  to  royalty,  but  to  the  children  of  Atkinson 
Park  they  mean  'good  eats.'  The  director,  her  assistant,  and 
some  of  the  older  children  went  fishing  at  night  and  caught 
over  a  thousand  fish.  The  following  day  the  children  cooked 
sweet  potatoes  and  broiled  the  fish  over  hot  coals.  Over  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  children  sat  down  to  a  'fish  luau.'  There  were 
two  'fish  luaus'  during  August.  There  were  other  good  times 
and  good  eats  for  these  children  of  Kakaako  who  need,  most  of 
all,  nourishing  food  and  exercise  in  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 
Of  the  last  two  they  had  plenty  this  summer  and  returned  to 
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school  in  the  fall  showing  a  marked  improvement." 

Appreciation  of  the  value  of  organized  play  is  developing 
throughout  Hawaii,  as  a  partial  survey  shows.  Four  of  the 
private  schools  of  Honolulu  employ  play  leaders  and  physical 
directors,  while  others  have  teachers  who  devote  part  of  their 
time  to  organized  play.  Kawaiahao  Seminary  requires  two  hours 
five  days  a  week  for  recreational  activities.  Kamehameh  Girls' 
School  requires  one  hour  of  play  a  week  from  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  grades,  and  one  and  a  half  hours  from  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grades,  all  under  trained  leadership. 

Palama  Settlement  has  six  girls'  clubs  with  an  enrollment 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and  boys'  clubs  enrolling  over  five 
hundred.  The  activities  of  the  clubs  cover  gymnasium  work, 
aesthetic  and  folk  dancing,  swimming,  and  games  of  many  kinds. 
The  Palama  Settlement  Playground  has  an  average  daily  attend 
ance  of  ninety. 

In  the  following  excerpts  from  the  minutes  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Free  Kindergarten  and  Children's  Aid  Association 
are  found  encouraging  indications  of  future  development: 

"Rev.  Albert  W.  Palmer  outlined  the  development  of  the 
admirable  municipal  playgrounds  system  of  Oakland,  which 
operates  aquatic,  park,  and  schoolground  playgrounds.  He  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  trained  supervision,  and  suggested  that 
future  progress  in  Honolulu  should  be  along  the  lines  of  larger 
city  appropriations  both  for  larger  lots  and  fuller  supervision, 
enlarging  the  scope  to  include  the  athletic  activities  of  older 
boys,  and  the  development  of  swimming.  He  spoke  of  the  desir- 
ability of  having  a  recreational  survey  of  the  city  looking  to- 
wards the  development  of  a  true  municipal  playground  system, 
which  he  felt  should  be  the  logical  outgrowth  of  the  work  so 
well  started  by  this  Association. 

"Mrs.  Richards  felt  that  backing  should  be  given  the  Legis- 
lative Committee  of  the  Central  Committee  on  Child  Welfare 
in  a  request  to  the  Legislature  to  establish  a  play  department  in 
connection  with  the  public  schools. 

"Mr.  Hopkins,  representing  War  Camp  Community  Service, 
spoke  of  the  need  of  recreation  centers  for  men,  since  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community  must  include  the  welfare  of  the  men  sta- 
tioned at  the  forts  adjoining  the  city,  and  applauded  Mr.  Pal- 
mer's suggestion  as  to  enlarging  the  scope  of  playground  work." 
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On  making  a  tour  of  the  playgrounds  of  different  localities  we 
find  usually  a  variety  of  programs.  Playgrounds  like  people  are 
individual  and  as  few  people  can  follow  the  same  courses  success- 
fully so  very  few  grounds  can  follow  out  the  same  program  with  the 
same  success.  Different  playground  directors  have  very  different 
ideas  as  to  the  desirability  of  having  definite  time  schedules  for  play, 
but  nevertheless  all  agree  that  there  are  a  few  programs  which  are 
necessary.  It  has  been  said  that  we  should  always  have  a  program 
on  the  playground  but  we  should  never  use  it ;  or  to  modify  that,  we 
should  have  a  program  but  we  should  never  be  bound  to  it. 

TJie  playground  that  has  no  program  achieves  little.  It  be- 
comes a  mere  loafing  place  for  children.  The  playground  director 
must  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  he  wishes  to  accomplish.  For  many 
of  the  activities  a  definite  time  need  not  be  set  but  the  director  must 
realize  the  things  which  are  to  be  done  and  must  fit  them  into  the 
day  as  opportunity  presents  itself.  Thus  a  time  schedule  is  not 
strictly  necessary  but  a  program  of  things  to  be  done  is  absolutely 
essential. 

The  first  and  most  important  program  is  the  general  program. 
This  corresponds  to  the  course  of  study  at  school.  It  formulates 
the  things  in  which  the  playgrounds  are  to  give  training  leading  to 
the  playfest  and  the  athletic  carnival  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Mak- 
ing out  this  program  is  one  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  the  play- 
ground director. 

The  second  type  of  program,  which  might  be  called  the  exhibi- 
tion program,  gives  scope  to  the  originality  of  the  director,  provides 
something  to  which  the  children  will  look  forward  as  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  week's  program,  and  which  will  bring  the  parents  and 
older  friends  of  the  children  to  the  grounds.  Many  activities  and 
novel  contests  may  be  introduced.  There  may  be  a  baby  show,  to 
which  brother  or  sister  brings  the  baby  of  the  family  to  be  judged 
the  most  pleasant,  the  prettiest,  the  noisiest,  the  fattest  or  the  thin- 
nest. Children  love  parades  and  love  to  dress  up,  and  many  original 
ideas  may  be  introduced  such  as  a  procession  in  which  the  children 
dress  up  as  fathers  and  mothers  and  bring  their  carts  and  wagons 
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decorated  for  the  occasion.  There  may  be  a  pet  contest  or  an  ex- 
hibition of  home-made  carts,  pushers,  kites,  bird  houses,  or  other 
toys  which  the  children  make  themselves.  Fun-days  prove  to  be  a 
very  popular  time  when  the  children  have  obstacle  races  and  similar 
events. 

There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  such  programs  that  may  be  de- 
veloped many  of  which  will  be  the  best  kind  of  entertainment  for  the 
parents  as  well  as  the  children  and  serve  to  secure  the  parents'  co- 
operation in  making  the  playground  a  success.  These  programs  are 
largely  decided  by  the  environment  of  the  playground  and  the  char- 
acter of  its  patrons.  An  understanding  of  these  two  elements  is 
vital  to  the  success  of  every  director. 

The  third  program  is  the  program  for  the  rainy  day  or  days  of 
intense  heat.  Every  live  director  will  have  a  variety  of  these  pro- 
grams to  fall  back  upon  or  sudden  showers  or  sudden  heat  will  find 
him  helpless.  Dominoes,  checkers,  constructive  work  and  story- 
telling help  to  give  the  children  good  and  instructive  entertainment 
on  these  days. 

The  fourth  program  is  the  team  program  giving  the  teams 
certain  periods  when  they  can  be  on  the  grounds  and  receive  coach- 
ing from  the  director.  The  success  and  reputation  of  the  play- 
ground depends  much  upon  the  success  of  its  teams.  Nothing  in 
the  playground  work  deserves  more  time  and  attention  than  the  de- 
velopment of  the  cooperative  spirit  through  team  work  in  games. 
Basketball,  volley  ball  and  indoor  baseball  are  three  vigorous,  highly 
organized  games  which  seem  adapted  to  playground  use  nearly 
everywhere  and  they  also  have  the  advantage  of  being  played  the 
year  round. 

The  last  program  is  a  very  important  one.  This  is  the  plan  of 
the  day's  work  which  the  director  should  make  out  from  day  to  day. 
It  should  contain  the  small  part  of  the  season's  work  which  must  be 
covered  daily.  No  daily  program  can  be  worked  out  to  suit  every 
playground.  The  director  of  each  ground  must  study  his  locality 
and  adapt  himself  to  it  and  work  out  the  program  that  he  thinks 
best  for  his  individual  playground.  There  are  a  few  activities  how- 
ever which  should  have  a  place  on  the  daily  program  of  every  organ- 
ized playground. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  work  of  the  playground  *o 

AthUtio  produce  record  breakers — rather  should  it  seek  to 

train  all  to  a  moderate  accomplishment.     This 
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training  is  brought  out  best  by  efficiency  tests.  An  efficiency  test 
for  about  a  month  may  consist  of  ten  events  including  dashes,  stand- 
ing and  running  high  jump,  broad  and  high  jump,  pull  up,  basket 
ball  throw,  potato  races  and  rope  climb.  Where  a  swimming  pool  is 
near  at  hand  aquatic  events  should  be  added.  This  test  with  the 
Athletic  Badge  Tests  for  boys  and  girls  makes  a  good  program  of 
athletics  for  the  season  and  leads  to  the  field  meet  at  the  end  of  the 
season. 

Folk  dancing  is  probably  the  most  popular  of  all 
Dancing  activities  for  girls.  Most  of  these  dances  are 

vigorous  and  the  rhythm  tends  to  create  a  com- 
mon spirit.  Often  they  are  performed  in  the  costumes  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  originated  and  add  color  to  the  playground. 
Social  dancing  should  also  be  taught  to  keep  up  the  social  spirit  of 
the  locality.  One  evening  of  the  week  should  be  set  off  for  this 
activity  and  parents  invited  to  attend.  This  class  should  always  put 
on  one  or  more  dances  at  the  playfest  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

One  day  a  week  should  be  set  aside  for  the  play- 
Hiking  ground  boys  and  girls  for  hiking.  Besides  get- 
ting the  country  air  and  the  exercise  afforded  by 
walking  the  children  should  be  taught  about  nature,  birds,  animals 
and  the  outdoors.  A  Camera  Club  may  be  stimulated  through  these 
hikes  with  an  exhibition  of  pictures  every  month. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  programs  of  activities  which  may  be 
worked  out  by  the  director  of  a  playground  but  in  his  ability  in 
applying  this  program,  the  director  shows  his  true  worth.  The 
director  who  has  learned  to  lead  the  work  of  his  playground  with- 
out destroying  the  child's  free  choice  and  who  has  organized  the 
various  activities  under  the  leadership  of  the  children  has  laid  the 
foundation  for  attaining  the  highest  results  in  playground  methods 
and  management  and  has  done  much  toward  developing  initiative 
that  will  make  for  efficient  citizenship. 


Play  Resources  of  Teachers 

In  a  careful  study  of  games  used  by  teachers  in  school,  W.  H. 
Mustaine,  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Education 
secured  answers  from  one  hundred  forty-five  teachers,  of  whom 
one  hundred  thirty-four  gave  data  in  usable  form.  Of  these 
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thirty-five  taught  in  city  or  village  schools,  and  ninety-nine  in  rural 
schools. 

It  was  found  that  the  average  resource  of  the  134  teachers 
was  11.8  games.  A  similar  study  in  another  county  last 
year  showed  an  average  of  10.6  games  per  teachers.  The  rural 
teachers,  it  is  interesting  to  see,  appear  to  have  slightly  greater 
resources  than  the  city  and  village  group;  also  that  a  rural  teacher 
leads  in  the  mention  of  the  greatest  indoor  and  outdoor  activities. 
It  is  not  so  favorable,  however,  to  note  that  eleven  teachers  con- 
duct no  outdoor  games  and  that  five  of  these  were  rural  teach- 
ers. It  was  further  shown  as  the  result  of  the  study  that  the 
average  teacher  uses  far  more  indoor  than  outdoor  games.  The 
most  popular  games  seem  to  be : 

Times  Where  described 

Name  mentioned  Bancroft's  book 

Three  Deep  80  page  196 

Automobile  Race  71  48 

Last  Man  Out  63  126 

Relay  Race  (using  objects)  58  192 

Seat  Tag  56  172 

Squirrel  and  Nut  51  184 

Object  Passing  Relay  39  312 

Cat  and  Rat  39  60 

Drop  the  Handkerchief  36  80 

Squirrel  in   the  Tree  31  185 

Pom  Pom  Pullaway  31  149 

Changing  Seats  30  63 

Come  Along  28  137 

Bean  Bag  Toss  27  305 

Japanese  Tag  26  116 

Tag  (general  running)  23  191 

Hide  the  Object  23  104 

In  a  study  of  the  relationship  between  the  number  of  games 
requiring  some  sort  of  play  material  and  the  total  number  of  games 
mentioned,  everything  used  in  playing  the  game  is  considered  as 
apparatus.  A  list  of  apparatus  is  as  follows: 

Books  Any  small  soft  ball 

Blocks  or  stones  Trees 

Blackboard  and  chalk  Indian  Clubs 
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Waste  basket  and  bean  bag  Stick  or  short  pole 

Small  boxes  Foot  ball 

Hand  ball  Flag  or  broomstick 

Rope   (for  jumping)  Stuffed  club  or  knotted  hand- 

Tennis  ball  or  gas  ball  kerchief 

Volley  ball  Paper  cones  or  books 

Any  small  object  such  as  nut,      Indoor  base  ball 

button,  eraser,  glove,  etc.  Quoits 

Bean  bags  Trapese 

School  desks  and  seats  Basket  ball 

Base  ball 

Seventy-one  (71)  of  the  254  different  activities  required 
some  sort  of  apparatus  or  play  material.  Apparatus  was  re- 
quired for  700  of  the  1583  total  activities  mentioned,  thus  28% 
of  the  different  activities  require  apparatus  and  constitute 
44%  of  the  total  number.  Games  requiring  no  sort  of  apparatus 
were  mentioned  an  average  of  five  (5)  times  each;  games  requir- 
ing even  a  small  piece  of  apparatus  were  mentioned  ten  (10) 
times  each.  Many  games  in  their  very  nature  do  not  require 
apparatus  and  some  of  these  were  most  popular.  If  such  games 
were  excluded  from  consideration  the  relationship  between  the 
use  of  play  apparatus  and  the  popularity  of  games  would  appear 
even  more  marked. 

Furthermore,  one  notes  that  much  of  the  apparatus  listed 
above  is  not  well  suited  to  play  purposes  and  was  originally  pro- 
vided and  designed  for  purposes  other  than  play.  It  was  used 
evidently  only  because  nothing  better  was  available.  The  effort 
to  make  play-use  of  what  was  designed  for  other  purposes  has 
resulted  in  a  large  number  of  make-shift  activities  that  do  not 
meet  the  needs  of  play  and  of  children.  This  perhaps  partly 
accounts  for  the  wide  variety  of  different  activities  and  represents 
a  yearning  for  physical  expression  that  grasps  at  whatever  sug- 
gestions are  available  and  makes  numerous  and  varied  improvisa- 
tions for  want  of  something  better.  The  natural  thirst  and  need 
for  play  material  crops  out  in  the  figures  of  this  study  and 
suggests  the  importance  of  suitable  objects  with  which  to  play. 
The  child  himself  is  quite  well  adapted  subjectively  to  play 
but  he  cannot  take  the  place  of  a  ball  and  bat  or  a  swing  or  a 
jump  pit. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  among  the  seventeen  (17) 
most  popular  activities  the  non-apparatus  and  the  apparatus 
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games  are  on  a  more  even  basis.  Three  Deep  and  Tag,  for 
example,  are  good  games  that  require  no  sort  of  apparatus  except 
the  children  themselves.  They  may  be  played  under  perfect  con- 
ditions in  any  school  and  hence  are  widely  used.  School  desks  and 
seats,  any  small  object,  a  handkerchief,  and  one  or  two  bean  bags 
are  the  only  play  material  needed  to  play  all  of  the  most  popular 
games  in  this  study.  Even  among  these  seventeen  (17)  most 
popular  games,  where  non-apparatus  games  are  most  likely  to 
appear  because  of  a  general  lack  of  suitable  play  material  in 
the  schools,  59%  of  the  different  activities  require  some  sort  of 
play  equipment  and  constitute  64%  of  the  total  activities.  We 
cannot  expect  to  develop  a  child  through  play  until  we  furnish 
him  the  opportunity,  the  leadership  and  the  means  through  which 
he  may  practice  and  give  expression  to  his  instinctive  tendencies 
to  action  and  to  reaction. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  That  the  play  resources  of  grade  teachers  are  far  from 
uniform 

2.  That  the  main  body  of  grade  teachers  use  between  eight 
and  sixteen  play  activities  during  the  school  year 

3.  That  grade  teachers  in  the  city,  the  village  and  the  rural 
schools  use  about  the  same  number  of  plays  and  games 

4.  That  about  8%  of  the  teachers  are  conducting  no  outdoor 
activities. 

5.  That  there  is  a  large  number  of  different  activities  used 
and  a  very  wide  variation  in  the  number  of  teachers  using  them 

6.  That  about  two-fifths  of  the  different  games  mentioned  are 
used  by  only  one  teacher  each 

7.  That  only  about  7%  of  the  different  games  mentioned  are 
used  by  as  many  as  one-third  of  the  teachers 

8.  That  the  provision  of  suitable  play  material  and  apparatus 
is  piteously  meagre.     (Equipment  for  five-sevenths  of  the  games 
requiring  apparatus  consists  of  a  handkerchief,  a  nut,  a  broom- 
stick, a  book,  blackboard  and  chalk,  or  school  desks  and  seats) 

9.  That   games   requiring   some   sort  of   play   apparatus    are 
more  popular  than  games  requiring  no  apparatus 

Suggestions: 

1.  More  outdoor  activities  and  their  use  by  every  teacher 

2.  More   adequate  and   more   uniform   provision   of   suitable 

play  supplies  and  apparatus 
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3.  More  uniform  instruction  of  teachers  in  games  and  more 

care  and  uniformity  in  the  selection  of  games 

4.  More  games   that  call   for  group  competitions   and   team 

play 

5.  More   care   in  the   selection   of    games   according   to   the 

age-periods  of  the  pupils 

(These  latter  two  suggestions  were  not  considered  statistically 
but  these  needs  were  evident  throughout  the  study). 


Community  Drama  and  Expert  Leadership 

The  ever-widening  scope  of  community  drama  offers  to  work- 
ers in  this  field  oportunities  that  increase  as  the  field  itself  in- 
creases. At  present  the  work  falls  under  three  heads :  Educational 
Dramatics:  Pageantry;  and  Community  Theatres.  Throughout 
the  United  States  drama  is  blossoming  everywhere,  as  it  did  in 
England  in  the  days  that  preceded  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth—- 
the days  that  preceded  Shakespeare.  Then,  as  now,  there  was 
a  great  dramatic  renaissance  amongst  the  people  themselves. 
School  children  were  acting  in  special  school  dramas;  in  the 
churches  there  were  miracle  and  morality  plays;  all  trades  and 
guilds  had  their  bands  of  players — fishmongers,  shepherds,  mer- 
chants, dyers,  artisans.  The  special  holidays  of  the  year  were 
marked  by  masques  and  festivals ;  pageants  were  acted  on  pageant- 
wagons  in  the  various  towns — laying  the  foundation  for  the 
pageants  of  today,  and  also  for  another  new-old  development — the 
roaming  theatre.  All  this  led  to  the  making  of  an  intensely  appre- 
ciative eager  public,  a  public  that  welcomed  Shakespeare  when  he 
at  last  arrived. 

Today  we  have  plays  in  schools,  on  playgrounds,  in  churches, 
in  industrial  centres ;  we  have  municipal  pageants  and  masques ; 
we  have  communal  theatres  of  no  mean  order;  we  are  preparing 
a  great  audience  for  the  future.  And  more  and  more  the  cry 
goes  up  for  leadership,  for  trained  and  gifted  people  who  can 
undertake  to  lead  in  community  drama. 

First  of  all,  there  is  Educational  Dramatics.  Under  this 
head  come  Children's  and  Young  People's  Theatres;  industrial 
groups  particularly  the  foreign  born,  and  all  work  of  educational 
dramatic  value  done  in  public  and  private  schools. 
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The  first  Educational  Theatre  was  in  France.  The  term  Edu- 
cational Dramatics  was  first  used  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  a 
gifted  French  educator,  Madame  de  Genlis,  who  believed  and 
taught  the  use  of  drama  as  an  educational  force.  The  aspirant 
who  wishes  to  enter  this  field  as  leader  will  have  to  be  expert 
not  only  in  the  sense  of  directing  a  play,  but  in  getting  the 
fullest  possible  benefit  for  the  player  by  developing  first  his 
spiritual  understanding,  and  next  his  dramatic  power.  For  with 
the  spiritual  understanding  comes  the  power  to  give  reality  to  a 
part. 

As  a  rudiment  of  Educational  Dramatics  many  leaders  are 
using  Story  Playing.  The  value  of  Story  Playing  is  discussed 
in  How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children,  by  Sarah  Cone  Bryant  (page 
116),  and  there  is  a  fine  chapter  on  Story  Playing  in  Chapter  5, 
page  31,  of  Educational  Dramatics,  by  Emma  Sheridan  Fry.  The 
story  in  this  case  is  Cicely  and  the  Bears. 

The  analysis  of  a  play  for  children,  The  Enchanted  Garden  in 
which  the  educational  values  are  shown  can  be  found  in  Amateur 
Plays  and  Dramatics,  by  Evelyn  Hilliard,  Theodora  McCormack, 
and  Kate  Oglebay. 

Among  the  books  on  the  subject  of  Educational  Dramatics 
are  School  Plays  and  Pageants,  by  Percival  Chubb  and  Associates ; 
Amateur  Plays  and  Dramatics;  How  to  Produce  Children's  Plays; 
Educational  Dramatics;  and  The  Children's  Educational  Theatre. 

School  Plays  and  Pageants  gives  something  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  dramatic  work  done  in  the  Ethical  Culture  School 
in  New  York  City. 

Amateur  Plays  and  Dramatics,  by  Evelyn  Hilliard,  Theodora 
McCormack,  and  Kate  Oglebay,  should  be  among  the  first  books 
to  be  read  by  the  uninitiated ;  it  gives  a  summary  x>f  what  is  meant 
by  the  term  Educational  Dramatics,  and  much  illustrative  material, 
including  pictures  of  plays  in  action.  How  to  Produce  Children's 
Plays,  by  Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay,  gives  a  history  of  the  whole 
Educational  Dramatic  movement,  and  gives  an  analysis  of  two 
plays — one  of  them  being  Browning's  Pied  Piper.  Educational 
Dramatics,  by  Emma  Sheridan  Fry,  uses  a  terminology  which  is 
at  first  difficult  for  the  layman  to  grasp;  but  it  should  be  read 
slowly  and  attentively,  for  it  is  a  handbook  of  the  method  through 
which  Mrs.  Fry's  success  as  dramatic  director  of  the  New  York 
Children's  Educational  Theatre  was  achieved.  Last  in  the  list, 
as  illustrative  of  the  running  of  a  Children's  Theatre  is  The 
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Educational  Theatre,  by  Alice  Minnie  Herts,  which  tells  of  this 
interesting  experiment. 

These  books  can  be  obtained  at  any  bookstore,  or  ordered 
direct  from  the  Drama  League  Bookshop,  7  East  42d  Street,  New 
York  City. 

All  Industrial  Theatres,  such  as  that  recently  established  by 
the  Goodyear  Rubber  Company  at  Akron,  Ohio,  should,  and 
probably  will,  soon  have  their  Educational  Theatres  for  foreign- 
born  citizens,  so  trained  leadership  in  this  line  will  be  more  than 
ever  in  demand.  It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  Educational  Dra- 
matics has  a  technique  all  its  own ;  and  no  one  can  claim  to  be  an 
expert  along  these  lines  who  is  not  fully  grounded  in  this 
technique. 

The  technique  of  the  pageant  is  of  a  totally  different  order; 
the  pageant  demands  big  brush-work — sweep,  breadth,  the  force 
of  great  numbers. 

The  Community  Theatre  has  still  another  form  of  technique, 
the  swift,  salient  method  of  attack — quite  different  from  the  slower 
development  of  Educational  Dramatics. 

Expertness  is  needed  for  all  these  forms  of  Community 
Drama.  It  is  possible  to  become  expert  in  any  one  of  these 
lines;  or,  in  some  specific  cases,  in  all  of  these  lines.  Indeed,  the 
dramatic  expert  nowadays  is  supposed  to  have  a  fundamental 
knowledge  both  of  pageantry  and  Little  Theatre  technique,  vastly 
different  as  they  are. 

The  fact  that  more  and  more  work  is  being  done  in  community 
drama  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  has 
undoubtedly  increased  the  demand  for  dramatic  experts.  Many 
young  people — and  often  a  good  many  older  people — say  to  them- 
selves: "Ah  ha!  Community  Drama!  This  is  the  job  for  me," 
and  apply  for  it  forthwith.  Often  the  result  is  loss  of  time  on 
both  sides,  simply  because  the  nomenclature  of  dramatic  expert 
is  not  thoroughly  understood.  Experience  in  producing  a  small 
pageant  or  so,  or  a  few  one-act  plays,  is  not  enough :  the  applicant 
for  position  as  dramatic  expert  must  have  background,  as  well 
as  foreground.  Too  many  drama-enthusiasts  have  foreground 
only! 

Standards  are  continually  being  raised  and  a  more  dramatic 
"coach"  stands  in  danger  of  becoming  as  obsolete  as  that  old- 
fashioned  vehicle. 

What  are  the  requirements  for  a  dramatic  expert? 
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First,  a  genuine  gift  for  the  work  to  be  undertaken;  second- 
ly, at  least  a  year  or  more  of  training  in  some  University  or 
accredited  school  of  dramatic  art ;  thirdly,  a  genuine  grasp  of  what 
the  community  drama  movement  means,  for  its  goal  and  its 
standards  are  not  the  goal  and  standards  of  Broadway.  The 
dramatic  expert  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  development  of 
community  drama  in  this  country  at  the  present  time,  and  of  the 
steps  that  led  to  that  development.  The  dramatic  expert  should 
have  the  knowledge  that  is  gained  through  reading  books,  plus 
the  knowledge  that  is  gained  through  practice. 

The  specialist  in  pageantry  has  the  knowledge  of  one  type 
of  technique;  the  specialist  in  Community  Theatre  work  must 
have  a  knowledge  of  technique  of  an  entirely  different  order; 
the  difference  is  that  which  exists  between  mural  painting  and 
miniature  painting. 

Any  dramatic  expert  MUST  have  a  knowledge  of  different 
forms  of  drama ;  must  clearly  know  the  difference  between  festival, 
pageant,  and  masque;  must  be  familiar  with  several  of  the  best 
one-act  plays;  and  also  several  of  the  longer  plays  with  regard  to 
their  applicability  to  community  work.  The  dramatic  expert  should 
also  be  familiar  with  the  best  modern  books  on  the  theatre. 

This  represents  the  knowledge  that  can  be  gained  from  books. 
There  is  besides  this  the  technical  knowledge  that  can  be  gained 
only  through  practice.  Along  this  line  the  pageant  expert  should 
know  everything  connected  with  the  staging  of  a  pageant: 
The  correlation  of  costume,  lights,  music,  dance;  how  to  obtain 
the  best  effects  for  the  least  outlay. 

The  Community  Theatre  expert  must  have  a  knowledge  not 
only  of  how  to  stage  plays  but  of  how  to  make  simple  scenery ;  of 
how  to  dye  and  evolve  costumes ;  must  know  how  to  equip  a  small 
theatre;  must  understand  the  rudiments  of  stage  lighting. 

Any  one  who  expects  to  do  expert  work  in  any  of  these 
lines  should  be  able  to  answer  the  following  questions: 

What  is  Community  Drama? 

Toward  what  does  it  tend  ? 

Can  you  give  a  brief  history  of  its  development  from  the 
earliest  times?  A  history  comprised  in  a  few  paragraphs? 

What  has  been  the  influence  of  Community  Drama  on  the 
professional  theatre? 

What  is  a  pageant? 

How  does  a  pageant  differ  from  a  festival? 
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What  is  a  masque?    How  does  it  differ  from  a  pageant? 

What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  Folk-Theatre? 

What  do  you  know  of  the  history  of  the  Little  Theatre  move- 
ment? How  did  it  begin?  In  what  countries  did  it  have  its  rise? 

What  do  you  know  of  the  Irish  Theatre,  of  the  Manchester 
group,  of  the  influence  of  the  Moscow  Theatre? 

What  were  the  first  Little  Theatres  in  the  United  States? 

What  do  you  know  of  Children's  Theatres? 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  terms  Educational  Dramatics,  or 
the  Educational  Dramatic  method? 

What  is  meant  by  "developing  the  audience  of  the  future"? 

Even  the  smallest  public  library  can  give  assistance  in  these 
directions.  Besides  the  volumes  already  mentioned  in  this  article, 
the  dramatic  expert  will  find  of  great  help  the  following  volumes : 

Community  Drama,  by  Mary  Porter  Beegle  and  Jack  Randall 
Crawford  (Gives  a  history  of  the  movement  and  illustrations) 

Pageants  and  Pageantry,  by  Esther  W.  Bates  (Gives  informa- 
tion necessary  for  school  pageants,  and  illustrations) 

The  Masque  of  St.  Louis,  by  Percy  MacKaye  (Gives  a 
remarkable  insight  into  the  making  of  a  great  imaginative  produc- 
tion) 

How  to  Produce  Amateur  Plays,  by  Barrett  H.  Clark  (One 
of  the  best  books  on  this  subject,  with  diagrams  of  stages) 

The  Theatre  of  To-Day,  by  H.  K.  Moderwell  (Describes 
in  detail  the  new  art  of  the  theatre :  Necessary  volume  for  all  Com- 
munity Theatre  workers) 

Costumes  and  Scenery  for  Amateurs,  by  Constance  D'Arcy 
Mackay  (Gives  Pictures  of  costumes  for  plays  and  pageants,  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  Butterick  patterns,  which  can  be  ob- 
tained for  them.  Tells  how  to  make  very  simple  scenery) 

How  to  Sing  a  Song,  by  Yvette  Guilbert  (The  second  part 
of  this  finely  illustrated  book  deals  with  dramatic  interpretation, 
and  gives  hints  that  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  place.  Essen- 
tially a  book  for  the  advanced  student) 

How  to  See  a  Play,  by  Richard  Burton  (Tells  the  amateur 
beginners  what  to  look  for  in  the  theatre ;  fine  book  for  developing 
standards  of  appreciation) 

The  Irish  Theatre,  by  Lady  Gregory  (Full  account  of  this 
vital  movement:  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  how  Com- 
munity Drama  influences  the  professional  theatre) 
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Dunsany,  the  Dramatist,  by  Edward  Hale  Bierstadt  (To  be 
read  in  connection  with  Dunsany's  Plays) 

Dramatists  of  To-day,  by  Edward  Everatt  Hale,  Jr.  (Gives 
the  essential  critical  facts  about  the  great  modern  dramatists  and 
analyzes  their  plays) 


Storytelling 

Miss  Mary  Flynn,  Storyteller  for  the  Chautauqua  Association 
of  Pennsylvania,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  has  made  a  number  of  sugges- 
tions regarding  stories  which  will  be  ©f  interest  to  recreation 
workers  who  are  developing  storytelling  as  one  of  their  activities. 

In  choosing  stories  it  is  well  to  watch  for  four  things — the 
beginning,  the  end,  the  action,  and  the  appeal  to  the  storyteller. 
The  first  two  and  the  last  are  self-explanatory.  In  connection 
with  the  third  it  is  possible  to  tell  in  reading  a  story  whether  the 
action  is  sufficient  to  make  it  tell  well,  and  it  is  essential  that  the 
storyteller  shall  learn  to  omit  any  part  which  means  losing  the 
audience,  if  only  for  thirty  seconds. 

In  suggesting  stories  to  be  told  Miss  Flynn  mentions  only 
those  which  she  has  told  to  all  sorts  of  people  from  the  mixed 
Americanism  represented  in  a  mining  town  to  the  members  of 
women's  clubs.  Among  these  are  the  Blue  Robin  and  Vive  La 
France  from  Tell  Me  a  Hero  Story,  by  Mary  Stewart;  and  Boyhood 
Stories  of  Famous  Men — exceptionally  well  written  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  American  musicians,  sculptors  and  artists  which  make 
these  people  human  beings. 

For  a  group  of  boys,  Pyle's  Robin  Hood,  Miss  Flynn  suggests, 
is  excellent.  There  is  probably  no  one  character  who  appeals  to  a 
boy  as  does  Robin  Hood  in  whom  is  presented  a  man  fearless,  hon- 
est and  just — in  reality  an  outlaw  but  standing  four  square  and 
ready  to  assist  those  needing  help.  Robin  Hood  is  really  a  fine 
ideal  and  the  stories  of  his  prowess  make  splendid  story  material 
for  a  series.  In  the  stories  of  all  three  of  the  books  mentioned 
there  is  good  action  and  smooth  but  rapid  plots.  They  may  all  be 
classified  as  ethical  stories,  containing  a  moral,  not  so  apparent 
as  to  seem  to  be  thrust  upon  the  children  but  woven  into  the  story 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  felt.  Oscar  Wilde's  Happy  Prince  and  Selfish 
Giant  belong  in  this  class. 
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Spalding  Gymnasium 

and 

Playground  Apparatus 

When  contemplating  in- 
stalling a  gymnasium  or 
adding  to  present  equip- 
ment, write  to  our  gym- 
nasium contract  depart- 
ment, or  the  nearest 
SPALDING  Store.  Our 
many  years'  experience 
manufacturing  gymnas- 
ium and  playground  ap- 
paratus has  especially 
fitted  us  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems that  inevitably  arise. 

Catalogue  on  request 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 

STORES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
OF  THE  U.  S.  and  CANADA. 

Gymnasium  Contract  Dep't. 
Chicopee,  Mass. 


BATTLE  CREEK 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

A  progressive  school  founded  on 
the  latests  methods  now  in  use 
in  the  New  York  City  schools 
and  elswhere. 

Other      distinctive     features:— The 

treat  medical  equipment  of  the 
anitarium  —  hydrotherapy  — mas- 
sage— medical  gymnastics — indoor 
and  outdoor  swimming  pools  and 
gymnasiums — club  room — business 
training  and  courses  in  National 
and  Local  Social  Forces  included. 

The  third  year  specializes  in  School, 
Medical  or  Industrial  Field.  Stu- 
dents spend  six  weeks  in  factories 
with  pay. 

STANDARD  COURSE— Three  years 
and  one  summer — for  high  school 
graduates. 


GRADUATE    COURSE— One 

year  and  one  summer  for  college 
and  Normal  School  graduates. 

SUMMER      CAMP     SCHOOL— Six 

weeks.  Official  Girls  Scout  Camp. 
Training  School  and  other  courses. 

Graduates  given  Life  Teaching 
Certificate  by  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. Partial  self  support  oppor- 
tunities. 

Address,  for  catalog  and  other 
information 

DR.  LINDA  M.  ROTH, 

DEAN 
l£x>r  BATTLE  CREEK,    Mich. 
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CHICAGO      NORMAL      SCHOOL      OF      PHYSICAL      EDUCATION 

For    Women  Francis  Musselman,  Principal  Established    16  yra. 

TWO  YEAR  NORMAL  COURSE  FOR  PLAYGROUND  SUPERVISORS  and  Directors  of 
Physical  Education  in  all  situations.  Our  graduates  are  filling  the  most  responsible  positions  in 
the  country.  Chicago  is  the  best  place  in  the  world  to  prepare  for  playground  work  as  it  affords 
opportunity  to  study  the  largest  and  most  successful  playgrounds  systems  In  the  wond.  Fine 
dormitory  tor  non-resident  students. 

For  catalogs  and  illustrated  boot  address 
REGISTRAR   Box    P.    G.  430   South   Wabash   Ave. 


PLAY 

GROUND 


GYMNASI 


OUT 

FITTERS 


THEO  A.  GROSS.    PRESIDENT 


1040  W.  Lake  St. 


Chicago,  111. 


COMMUNITY  MUSIC 

"A  book  that  should  not  be  over  looked  by  anyone  interested  in  community  music" 
is  the  comment  of  Musical  America  on  Community  Music  published  by  Community 
Service  (Incorporated),  One  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  Guy.  As  a  hand  book  of 
practical  information  concerning  all  phases  of  community  music  work  it  covers  the 
following  subjects:  Organizing  a  Community  for  the  Development  of  Community 
Music;  The  Program;  Training  Schools  for  Volunteer  Song  Leaders;  Song  Leading: 
The  Selection  of  Songs;  Song  Sheets  and  Slides ;  Cultural  Values  of  Community 
Music.  Copies  of  this  book  may  be  secured  for  fifty  cents. 


The  Little 
Merrygoround 

The  Little  Merrygo- 
round is  the  joy  of 
young  and  old. 

It  has  a  seating  capac- 
ity of  24  children  or 
more.  This  apparatus  is  durable,  nicely  painted 
and  easily  put  into  motion.  It  is  a  beauty  for  all 
playgrounds  of  schools,  parks  and  private  yards. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  WRITE  PAUL  HELD 

PLAY  GROUND  MFG.  CO.,  ST.  CLOUD,  MINN. 
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"Up  for  a  day 

—or  to  stay!" 

"Knock- Down"  Bleachers  are 'clear  out  of 
the  circus  seat  class  because  they  are  built 
better  than  many  permanent  seats.  See 
those  irons  at  the  base,  the  heavy  seat 
board  irons,  the  strongly  bolted  supporting 
horse  or  jack.  The  more  weight  you  get 
on  them  the  firmer  they  stand.  Wildest 
crowds  don't  even  strain  them. 

They  are  made  in  14  ft. :  sections,  3  to  10 
seats  high.  Sound  lumber,  painted  one 
coat.  Foot  boards  are  below  the  seats — 
no  soiling  of  clothes.  Good  for  indoors  or 
out.  Won't  mar  floors.  Used  by  colleges, 
clubs,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  high-schools  and 
industrial  plants  large  and  small  from  ocean 
to  ocean.  Can  be  stored  in  small  space. 
A  good  investment.  Sale  of  extra  seats  at 
one  big  event  pays  for  them. 

Write  for  Particulars  Today 

Leavitt  Manufacturing  Company 

361  Griggs  St.,  Urbana,  Illinois 


Leavitt 


B  LEACH  EPS 
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IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

What  the  2000  Charitable  and 
Public  Welfare  organizations 
in  New  York  City  are  doing 

You  should   subscribe  for 

BETTER  TIMES 

"A  Little  Paper  with  a  Big 
Purpose" 

A  new  publication  reporting  t  he- 
most  important  acth  ities  of  the 
public  and  private  agencu-^  work- 
ing for  the  improvement  of 
conditions  in  NY\\  York  City.  Ten 
issues  per  >e;ir — $2.00. 


Date 


BETTER  TIMES,  INC., 

70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Please  send  me  Better  Times  for  one  year.    I  enclose  $2  00  in  pay m mi 


Name   . 
Andress 


THE    CHRISTMAS   GIFT,  a  Christmas  Pageattl 

by  Elizabeth  Hines  Hanley,  in  which  the  Spirit  of  the  Star 
guides  the  Spirit  of  Christmas  to  the  place  where  at  last  Is 
found  THE  PERFECT  GIFT.  ALL  that  composes  the  (ill 
is  there — the  self  denial,  the  kindly  feeling,  the  desire  to  give, 
the  good  will  and  the  wish  that  it  may  carry  happiness.  THE 
SPIRIT  OF  GIVING  and  THE  SPIRIT  OF  RECEIVING 
reveal  these  qualities  of  the  GIFT,  and  all  the  things  that  con- 
tribute to  the  beauty  and  joy  of  the  season  take  part  in  mak- 
ing the  presentation  real  and  visible.  A  COMMUNITY 
TREE  is  shown,  and  a  ceremony  is  held  around  it  in  which 
carols  are  sung,  the  Yule  Log  is  brought  in,  gifts  distributed, 
and  a  spectacle  produced.  There  is  a  vision  of  the  Manger* 
with  the  Spirit  of  the  Star  and  the  Spirit  of  Christmas  glow- 
ing above  it,  and  all  their  attendants  grouped  in  attitudes  of 
homage  below.  The  pageant  ends  with  the  distribution  of 
gifts  by  Santa  Claus  and  his  attendants,  and  a  general  com- 
munity celebration  around  the  tree. 
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New  York  State  Conservation  Commission 

A  CONTINUOUS  CANOE  ROUTE  OF  125  MILES  EXTENDS  THROUGH  THE 
HEART  OF  THE  ADIRONDACK^.     MUCH  OF  THE  WAY  IS  BORDERED 
BY  STATE  OWNED  LANDS 


New  York  State  Conservation  Commission 

NEW  YORK'S  FOREST  PRESERVE  PLAYGROUND,  WITHIN  TWELVE  HOUR 

JOURNEY  OF  TWENTY  MILLION  PEOPLE,  IS  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 

WILD  FOREST  RECREATION  PARK  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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New  York  State  Conservation  Commission 

THE  STATE  OWNED    ISLANDS  OF   LAKE  GEORGE    CONSTITUTE  ONE 
OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  VACATION  CENTERS. 
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Recent  Gifts  for  Recrea- 
tion.— By  the  will  of  former 
Senator  Murray  Crane  $100,- 
000  is  given  the  town  of  Dai- 
ton,  Massachusetts,  for  the 
erection  of  a  community 
house,  and  a  trust  fund  of 
$100,000  created  for  its  main- 
tenance. Provision  is  also 
made  for  the  use  of  Pine 
Grove  Park,  in  which  the 
testator  had  half  interest,  as 
a  public  playground  and 
recreation  park. 

Menominee,  Michigan,  a 
city  of  11,000  people  has  a 
$100,000  athletic  stadium  and 
playground  which  is  said  to  be 
the  most  elaborate  school 
stadium  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Gustavus  A.  Blesch,  a 
public  spirited  citizen,  started 
the  movement  by  buying, 
grading  and  donating  168,780 
square  feet  of  city  property 
adjoining  the  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools.  It  was 
necessary  for  Mr.  Blesch  to 
buy  and  move  eighteen  large 
homes  at  a  cost  of  $50,000. 
The  taxpayers  spent  an  equal 
amount  in  constructing  an 


eight  foot  concrete  wall 
around  the  field  and  erecting 
a  concrete  grand  stand  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  3,000. 

A  quarter-mile  center  track 
circles  the  field  in  front  of 
the  grand  stand.  Within  it  is 
the  football  gridiron  and  in- 
side of  that  the  baseball  dia- 
mond. At  either  end  of  the 
track  are  two  tennis  courts. 
At  the  northwest  corner  is  an 
outdoor  gymnasium  with  the 
most  up-to-date  apparatus  and 
next  to  it  are  two  basketball 
courts,  four  tennis  courts  and 
a  playground  for  small  chil- 
dren. Electric  lights  are 
placed  on  the  grand  stand 
walls  so  that  the  stadium  can 
be  used  at  night.  It  will  be 
utilized  by  high  school 
students  from  eight  to  four 
o'clock  and  after  that  hour 
by  all  children,  regardless  of 
school  affiliations,  until  nine 
o'clock  at  night.  During  the 
winter  it  will  be  flooded  and 
used  for  skating. 

The  stadium  which  is  locat- 
ed in  the  center  of  the  city 
is  called  Walton  Blesch  Field 
in  memory  of  Mr.  Blesch's  son 
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who  died  while  a  freshman  in 
high  school. 

Industrial  Athletic  Field.— 
August  twenty-first,  before 
about  twenty-five  hundred 
people,  the  new  athletic  field 
presented  to  the  employees  of 
M.  J.  Whittall,  of  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  by  their  em- 
ployer was  opened  by  an 
athletic  meet.  The  field  will 
be  managed  by  an  athletic 
association  of  the  employees, 
though  an  annual  contribu- 
tion for  maintenance  will  be 
made  by  the  firm. 

A  Gift  House  for  the  Com- 
munity.— The  large  residence 
in  Rutland,  Vermont  which 
ex-Governor  John  Abner  Mead 
presented  to  the  Congrega- 
tional Society  in  1915  is  now 
a  full-fledged  community  cen- 
ter. A  "place  for  recreation 
and  social  opportunity"  it  was 
first  conducted  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  local  pastor,  then 
under  a  part  time  director 
and  finally,  after  the  election 
of  a  board  of  governors,  under 
a  full  time  paid  director.  By 
this  arrangement  the  house  is 
used  by  all  the  citizens,  who 
are  free  to  share  its  facilities 
and  to  share  in  its  mainten- 
ance. 

The  report  for  the  past  year 
shows  an  increased  interest  in 
the  activities.  The  Rutland 
Community  Club  is  now  the 
leading  business  women's 


organization  of  the  state.  It 
has  drawn  an  average  attend- 
ance of  270  for  whom  volun- 
teer committees  prepare  a 
weekly  supper  served  cafe- 
teria fashion.  An  hour's  en- 
tertainment including  amateur 
acting  and  community  singing 
usually  follows  the  supper  and 
the  remainder  of  the  evening 
is  spent  in  various  classes  as 
basketry,  dressmaking,  mil- 
linery, cooking,  literature, 
nursing,  and  dramatics.  Four 
dances,  a  Mothers'  Night, 
Father's  Night  and  Open 
Night  were  feature  evenings. 
The  club's  summer  cottage  on 
Lake  Bomoseen  has  been  a 
popular  spot  for  all  members. 

Another  club,  of  the  Junior 
and  Senior  high  school  girls, 
conducts  business  meetings, 
musical  entertainments,  danc- 
ing, sings,  and  special  talks. 
The  Freshmen  and  Sopho- 
mores belong  to  the  "As  You 
Like  It"  club  which  has  simi- 
lar activities.  The  Home 
Makers'  Club  was  organized 
for  the  married  women  of  Rut- 
land and  has  maintained  in- 
terest in  economics,  dressmak- 
ing and  other  classes.  A  kin- 
dergarten is  arranged  for  the 
children  who  can  not  be  left 
at  home.  Outdoor  activities 
for  girls  are  obtained  through 
a  Girl  Scout  organization. 

The  boys'  and  men's  activi- 
ties include  various  social  af- 
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fairs  and  gymnasium  classes. 
Two  troops  of  Boy  Scouts 
also  consider  the  House  their 
home  and  center.  It  is  plan- 
ned for  the  following  year  to 
establish  a  Boys'  Night  with 
athletic  contests,  stunts,  dra- 
matics, and  vocational  classes. 
A  summer  camp  is  also  being 
planned  for  the  boys  of  the 
community,  open  to  any  boy 
who  cares  to  go. 

Charlotte's  New  Park  Play- 
ground.— The  city  of  Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina,  has  re- 
cently been  fortunate  in  ac- 
quiring a  park  area  of  forty- 
three  acres  which  will  be  con- 
verted into  a  public  play- 
ground. This  tract,  known  as 
Latta  Park,  is  the  gift  of  Mr. 
E.  D.  Latta,  a  public-spirited 
citizen  who  during  the  past 
several  years  has  spent  thous- 
ands of  dollars  in  landscape 
work  and  in  the  setting  out 
of  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees. 
Thirty-two  acres  of  woodland 
and  a  small  stream  which 
flows  through  the  park  add 
to  its  beauty  and  effective- 
ness. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  city 
to  take  part  of  this  area 
which  adjoins  school  property 
and  convert  it  into  a  modern 
play  center  with  football  field, 
baseball  diamond,  tennis 
courts,  swimming  pool  and  ad- 
ministration building. 

Mayor  McNinch,  in  express- 


ing his  enthusiasm  over  this 
project,  voiced  the  hope  that 
Mr.  Latta's  generosity  would 
influence  other  citizens  to 
give  land  for  recreation  pur- 
poses, thus  assuring  to  the 
city  of  Charlotte  an  adequate 
system  of  parks  and  play- 
grounds. 

At  Roslyn,  Long  Island. — 
October  24th,  1920,  is  an  im- 
portant date  to  the  citizens  of 
Roslyn.  To  understand  why 
we  must  go  back  to  the  in- 
corporation of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Association  in  1915  when 
a  committee  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  set  out  to 
secure  a  neighborhood  house. 

Adjoining  Roslyn  Park  were 
an  old  farm  house  and  dilapi- 
dated barn.  Situated  near  two 
small  lakes  and  in  the  heart 
of  the  community  they  pre- 
sented an  ideal  setting  for 
community  activities.  All  the 
citizens  responded  to  the  ap- 
peal for  funds  and  the  prop- 
erty v-eis  purchased.  A  grand 
opening  followed  the  remodel- 
ling and  renovation,  the  old 
barn  having  been  turned  into 
a  wide-porched  bungalow. 

Up  to  this  time  twenty- 
eight  separate  organizations 
had  been  doing  good  work  for 
the  community  along  their  re- 
spective lines.  It  was  now 
logical  that  they  all  affiliate 
with  an  organization  repre- 
senting the  community  at 
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large.  Such  organizations  as 
the  Nursing  Association,  the 
Village  Improvement  Society, 
Parent-Teachers'  Club,  church 
and  patriotic  societies  were 
represented  on  the  board  of 
directors  and  immediately  was 
evidenced  a  more  intelligent 
and  lively  functioning  of  each 
body. 

Enter  the  Neighborhood 
House  when  a  flower  show,  a 
community  sing,  or  an  ama- 
teur play  is  in  progress  and 
you  will  get  a  glimpse  of  its 
uses.  Not  only  is  it  open  to 
various  groups  for  social  pur- 
poses but  it  acts  as  head- 
quarters for  the  Girl  Pioneers, 
the  Rifle  Club,  the  School 
Lunch  Association,  the  Dis- 
trict Nurse  Association  and 
other  groups.  A  circulating 
library  of  nearly  two  thousand 
volumes  is  at  the  disposal  of 
the  public  without  charge  and 
a  well  patronized  reading 
room  is  maintained.  A  choral 
society  receives  instruction 
and  renders  free  concerts  peri- 
odically, series  of  current  topic 
lectures  are  given,  and  lessons 
in  home  economics  are  offered. 

A  cursory  glance  at  some 
of  these  activities  will  help 
to  explain  why  October  24th 
was  an  important  date  for 
Roslyn  people.  On  this  day 
the  corner  stone  of  the  beauti- 
ful war  memorial  community 
house  was  laid.  The  building 
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will  not  only  commemorate 
the  Roslyn  heroes  of  the  world 
war  but  will  house  the  in- 
creasing interests  of  the 
groups  now  centered  in  the 
neighborhood  house.  Roslyn 
is  a  proof  that  as  a  community 
increases  in  prosperity  it  may 
yet  keep  the  neighborly 
"town"  feeling  through  hon- 
est, united  effort  for  the  com- 
munity's best  good. 

New  Schools  for  Delaware. 
— Delaware  is  working  at 
the  problem  of  the  one-teacher 
school.  Actual  construction 
is  now  under  way  on  three 
experimental  one-teacher 

schools,  all  three  different  in 
plan  and  containing  different 
items  of  equipment. 

The  community  use  of  these 
small  schools  has  always  been 
kept  in  mind.  The  classrooms 
will  be  fitted  with  movable 
desks  which  can  be  placed 
around  the  walls  and  the  cen- 
ter of  the  room  thus  left 
clear  for  community  meetings 
or  dances.  Additional  chairs 
are  kept  in  a  convenient  store 
closet  and  can  be  brought  out 
and  used  for  community  lec- 
tures or  entertainments.  The 
workr-om  can  be  used  not 
only  for  the  instruction  of  pu- 
pils, but  is  available  as  addi- 
tional seating  space  for  meet- 
ings, for  serving  refreshments 
at  entertainments  or  dances, 
and  for  adult  instruction  in 
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sewing,  canning,  and  cooking 
in  the  evening  or  during  the 
summer  months. 

Plans  for  the  consolidated 
high  school  are  of  special  in- 
terest. In  the  proposed  build- 
ing one  wing  is  designed  to 
house  the  grade  school,  the 
other  on  the  opposite  side  the 
high  school.  In  the  center 
are  the  auditorium,  library, 
gymnasium,  and  rooms  used 
in  common  by  both  schools 
and  also  for  community  pur- 
poses, since  the  building  is  de- 
signed with  the  community 
idea  particularly  in  mind. 

The  school  building,  it  is 
suggested,  would  also  be  well 
adapted  for  use  as  a  memorial 
school.  The  classroom  sec- 
tions could  be  built  by  the 
town,  and  the  center  part  con- 
taining the  auditorium  might 
be  built  as  a  war  memorial 
and  used  generally  by  the 
community.  In  such  a  build- 
ing it  is  possible  to  use  the 
community  facilities  during 
school  session  without  dis- 
turbing the  school  and  at 
night  without  opening  or  heat- 
ing the  remainder  of  the 
building. 

The  auditorium  and  gym- 
nasium could  be  used  by  the 
school  and  the  public  gener- 
ally, with  entrances  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  give  access  di- 
rectly from  the  outside,  with- 
out need  of  passing  through 


the  school  building  when  it  is 
desired  to  use  them  in  this 
way. 

Health  Work  on  Baltimore 
Playgrounds.— The  Children's 
Playground  Association  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  has  co- 
operated with  the  Child  Wel- 
fare Bureau  of  the  City  Health 
Department  in  demonstrations 
of  personal  hygiene  and  home 
sanitation.  Evening  sessions 
were  held  for  mothers.  The 
Maryland  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation awarded  a  silver  cup 
for  the  highest  number  of 
"health  points." 

Memphis  Forging  Ahead. — 
The  appointment  of  Walter 
G.  Smith,  formerly  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Recreation 
in  Oakland,  California,  as 
head  of  the  new  Park  Com- 
mission of  Memphis,  Tennes- 
see, is  simultaneous  with 
greatly  enlarged  plans  for  use- 
fulness. A  great  athletic  field 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  and  a 
municipal  swimming  pool  are 
outstanding  plans.  Sites  for 
both  have  been  acquired. 
Parallel  work  for  colored  and 
white  residents  is  carried  on. 

Dance  in  Police  Station. — 
Eustace  Peixotto,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Community  Service 
League  writes: 

"Our  Community  Club 
quarters  at  Bay  View  have 
become  entirely  inadequate 
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for  many  departments  of  our 
work.  Witness  our  Monday 
evening  dancing  class  where 
there  are  at  least  seventy-five 
who  try  to  crowd  into  a  small 
room. 

The  neighborhood  organizer 
suggested  that  once  a  month 
they  ought  to  have  a  place 
where  they  could  all  dance  at 
once,  for  they  take  them  in 
groups  in  the  club.  Some  of 
the  people  said  that  the  sec- 
ond story  of  the  police  station 
was  a  large  open  space.  A 
letter  from  this  office  to  the 
Chief  of  Police  brought  the 
enclosed  reply. 

Don't  you  think  this  is  a 
rather  striking  example  of 
community  cooperation  and 
of  using  unused  facilities — a 
community  dance  in  the  police 
station  ? 

The  letter  referred  to  reads: 

I  beg  leave  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  communication 
of  the  3d  instant,  in  which  you 
ask  permission  to  use  the 
space  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  Bay  View  Police  Station 
for  a  free  dance  for  the  young 
folks  of  the  Bay  View  Com- 
munity Club,  and  in  answer 
take  pleasure  in  saying  that 
I  am  most  pleased  to  grant 
you  this  request,  and  you  may 
use  this  place  for  this  pur- 
pose as  often  as  you  may 
desire. 

Wishing  you  and  the  mem- 


bers of  your  club  a  most  en- 
joyable and  social  evening  on 
these  occasions,  I  remain 
Yours  very   truly, 
(Signed)    D.  A.  White, 

Chief  of  Police 

The  Cause  of  a  Death.— 
"The  lack  of  proper  play  su- 
pervision was  a  contributary 
cause  of  the  death  of  another 
boy  Wednesday  evening — 
Laurence  Adams,  age  13 — ac- 
cording to  recreational  en- 
thusiasts. 

"Modern  cities,  they  assert, 
employ  an  adequate  number  of 
skilled  play  directors  whose 
business  is  to  go  to  the  chil- 
dren and  play  with  them  in 
their  own  localities.  If  a 
dozen  children  ask  for  an  hour 
daily  with  the  play  expert, 
those  cities  see  to  it  that  the 
dozen  is  cared  for. 

"Had  this  plan  been  fol- 
lowed, the  boys  and  girls  near 
the  swimming  hole  where 
Laurence  was  drowned  would 
all  have  known  how  to  swim 
before  the  warm  days  were 
numerous  in  spring  or  sum- 
mer. The  game  those  chil- 
dren, near  Bitting  Avenue 
bridge,  want  to  play — and 
should  play — is  swimming. 
Had  they  been  given  the  op- 
portunity of  an  hour's  swim 
daily,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
skilled  recreation  director, 
Laurence  would  still  be  living. 

"The    ring    on    which    Lau- 
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rence  took  the  fatal  swing, 
would  have  been  repaired  long 
ago ;  for  expert  recreation  di- 
rectors daily  examine  the  play 
apparatus. 

"Laurence  was  not  care- 
less— he  was  exercising  the 
divine  right  of  boyhood  to 
play  in  a  fascinating  manner. 

"The  river  is  not  treacher- 
ous. 

"It  is  our  best  summer 
recreation  friend,  next  to  the 
baseball  diamonds.  It  pro- 
vides excellent  opportunities 
for  swimming,  boating  and 
fishing. 

"Don't  blame  the  river  for 
the  city's  carelessness. 

"Let's  take  the  blame  where 
it  belongs.  Let's  see  to  it 
that  an  adequate  recreational 
system  be  maintained  the  year 
around  for  Wichita's  chil- 
dren." —From  The  Wichita 
(Kansas)  Beacon. 

"Keep  Me  Smiling,"  Asks 
ex  -Soldier. — "Keep  me  smil- 
ing!" 

This  is  part  of  the  com- 
ment following  his  advertise- 
ment in  his  shop  window  as 
made  by  an  ex-soldier  at 
Acton,  England.  The  adver- 
tisement is  headed  "1914- 
1919,"  and  reads: 

"Five  times   wounded. 

"Two  half-years  in  hospital. 

"Twenty-three  operations. 

"Three  times  given  up — no 
hope. 


"One  time  reported  killed 
in  action. 

"Bring  your  work  and  keep 
me  smiling.  Fight  the  profi- 
teer by  letting  a  disabled 
soldier  do  your  repairs." 

Alaskan  Leadership. — From 
School  Life  comes  the  follow- 
ing note: 

"Community  leadership  in 
its  broadest  sense  is  developed 
in  Alaska  by  teachers  em- 
ployed for  the  natives  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. A  teacherage  is  found 
at  each  school.  This  is  usual- 
ly in  charge  of  a  man  and  his 
wife  and  furnishes  a  center 
not  only  for  school  work  but 
also  for  all  social,  industrial 
and  civic  activities.  The 
teacher  is  the  social  and 
economic  leader  of  the  natives, 
their  adviser  and  inspirer  in 
the  struggle  towards  civiliza- 
tion, their  counselor  and 
physician  in  matters  of  sanita- 
tion and  health  and  their 
friend  who  stands  for  all  the 
American  government  means 
to  them." 

Yosemite  Nature  Guide 
Service. — The  National  Park 
Service  struck  a  popular  chord 
when  it  inaugurated  a  free 
nature  guide  service  in  Yose- 
mite National  Park  during  the 
past  summer  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Dr.  H.  C.  Bryant,  of 
the  California  State  and  Fish 
Commission,  assisted  by  Dr. 
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Loye  H.  Miller  of  the  South- 
ern Branch  of  the  University 
of  California  and  Mrs.  Enid 
Michael. 

The  aim  of  the  nature  guide 
service  was  to  furnish  use- 
ful information  regarding 
trees,  wild  flowers,  birds  and 
mammals,  and  their  conserva- 
tion, and  to  stimulate  interest 
in  the  out-of-doors,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  natural  ob- 
jects found  in  the  park.  Be- 
hind this  aim  was  the  convic- 
tion that  the  person  who 
learns  something  about  that 
which  he  sees  and  hears  by 
close  association,  more  great- 
ly enjoys  his  vacation. 

The  program  consisted  of 
trips  afield  where  visitors 
might  obtain  first-hand  in- 
formation regarding  the  living 
things  of  interest  to  be  found 
along  the  trails;  lectures  and 
informal  camp-fire  talks,  de- 
signed to  awaken  interest  in 
birds,  trees,  wild  flowers,  and 
to  convey  information  useful 
on  a  summer  vacation ;  office 
hours  at  headquarters  devoted 
to  answering  the  usual  ques- 
tions of  the  vacationist  regard- 
ing natural  history;  having 
available  a  set  of  dependable 
reference  works  for  those  who 
wished  to  consult  them;  and 
a  flower  show  where  the  com- 
moner wild  flowers,  properly 
labeled,  were  displayed. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  six 


weeks  18,957  visitors  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  serv- 
ice, exclusi  e  of  office  consul- 
tations. 

Ten  Million!— The  account 
of  the  Detroit  bond  issue  in 
the  October  PLAYGROUND  re- 
duced the  amount  from  ten 
million  to  ten  thousand 
through  a  typographical  error. 
Detroit  doesn't  go  at  recrea- 
tion in  any  such  miserly 
fashion.  Ten  thousand  in- 
deed! 

Theatrical  Equipment  for 
Sing  Sing. — The  entertain- 
ment committee  of  Sing  Sing 
Prison,  whose  job  it  is  to  keep 
the  men  out  of  their  old  evil- 
smelling  and  ill-ventilated 
cells  in  the  evening,  will 
shortly  be  the  recipient  of  an 
important  gift  from  David 
Belasco.  Says  the  calendar  of 
the  New  York  Drama  League, 
which  appealed  to  Mr.  Belas- 
co: 

"The  Sing  Sing  Theatre  has 
always  been  much  handicap- 
ped by  poor -equipment.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Entertain- 
ment Committee  wrote  the 
New  York  Drama  League 
asking  if  some  manager 
could  be  interested  in  giving 
the  prison  an  old  set  of 
scenery.  As  the  result  of  in- 
quiries made  among  the  var- 
ious managers,  the  Drama 
League  was  fortunate  enough 
to  find  that  David  Belasco 
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would  not  only  give  the  prison 
a  setting,  but  would  personal- 
ly go  up  to  Sing  Sing,  look 
over  the  ground  and  see  what 
was  needed  to  make  the  thea- 
tre as  efficient  as  possible. 
With  a  small  staff  of  assist- 
ants— property  man,  scenic 
artist,  machinist,  electrician, 
Mr.  Belasco  visited  the  prison, 
studied  the  conditions,  and 
arranged  to  build  there  an  en- 
larged stage,  a  parlor  setting, 
a  kitchen  set  and  an  exterior 
especially  adapted  to  the  small 
stage,  and  install  a  special 
switchboard  and  lighting  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  supply  certain 
stock  properties.  This  new 
equipment  is  to  be  ready  for  a 


Christmas  Eve  entertainment. 
Mr.  Belasco  has  also  supplied 
the  text  of  some  plays  and 
music  for  the  orchestra." 

Girl  Scouts  Become  Play 
Leaders.—The  Mothers'  Club 
of  Albany,  New  York,  under 
the  direction  of  which  the 
playgrounds  of  Albany  are 
conducted,  places  Girl  Scouts 
on  each  playground  to  play 
with  the  younger  children. 
Storytelling  and  needlework 
classes  are  held  by  the 
Mothers'  Club.  Embroidery, 
knitting,  tatting,  crocheting 
and  all  other  kinds  of  "fancy 
work"  are  taught  and  awards 
made  for  the  best  work. 


Whence  Cometh  My  Strength 

JOSEPH   L,EE 
Written  for  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association 

If  you  try  to  preserve  your  health  you  won't  succeed.  Health 
cannot  be  hoarded.  It  is  not  a  possession  but  a  process,  not  some- 
thing to  be  conserved  but  something  to  be  carried  on.  If  you 
fold  it  in  a  napkin  when  you  open  the  napkin  it  isn't  there.  It 
can  be  kept  only  by  being  used. 

But  it  makes  a  difference  how  you  use  it.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  dissipating  health  and  there  is  such  a  thing  as  spending 
it  unprofitably. 

The  first  law  of  health  is  work  because  work  means  making 
good  and  man  is  a  social  animal  and  must  make  good  or  miss  ful- 
filment of  the  social  instinct,  the  great  tap  root  of  life. 

But  work,  though  a  necessity  to  health,  is  not  enough.     Un- 
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fortunately  most  work  under  our  industrial  civilization  is  drudgery, 
which  means  that  it  is  unrelated  to  our  human  interests. 

Our  minds  and  bodies  are  homesick  in  the  modern  world. 

Man  is  an  outdoor  animal.  His  heart  and  lungs,  his  mus- 
cles, his  very  bones,  as  well  as  the  nervous  system  that  goes  with 
them,  were  made  for  war  and  hunting,  for  the  throe  and  stress 
of  conflict,  the  passion  of  the  chase.  His  instincts  do  not  recog- 
nize the  tenement,  the  factory  or  the  city  street.  His  resources 
of  mind  and  body  are  not  called  forth  by  selling  ribbons  or  adding 
up  accounts  or  tending  the  fool-proof  machine.  His  whole  nature 
longs  for  the  woods  and  streams,  for  the  hills  and  solitudes,  the 
oak  and  the  ash  and  the  bonnie  ivy  tree  among  which  the  child- 
hood of  the  race  was  passed. 

We  are  homesick  even  in  our  social  occupations,  homesick 
for  the  ancient  village  life,  for  the  music,  the  festivals,  the  danc- 
ing on  the  green.  There  was  more  song  in  the  English  village  in 
Shakespeare's  time  than  in  a  whole  city  full  of  concert-goers. 
The  movie  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  village  festival  in  which 
all  took  part. 

Recreation  is  the  curing  of  this  homesickness,  the  revisiting 
of  the  ancient  shrines. 

I  will  look  up  unto  the  hills  whence  cometh  my  strength. 
Our  games  of  pursuit  and  contest  recall  for  our  young  men  the 
life  of  the  chase,  the  battle  and  the  foray  upon  which  their  hered- 
itary faculties  were  formed.  Our  community  singing,  dancing 
and  dramatics  bring  back  something  of  the  ancient  village  life. 
Recreation  is  the  restoration  to  the  modern  world  of  those  ingredi- 
ents of  man's  spiritual  ration,  omitted  from  our  civilization, 
without  which  he  is  not  quite  alive. 

Playgrounds  and  the  Price  of  Public  Health* 

ARTHUR  WRIGHT  CRAWFORD 

"Public  Health  is  purchasable."  This  is  the  vitally  important 
principle  now  recognized  as  basic  by  all  public  health  authorities. 

What  is  the  purchase  price?  Is  it  the  price  of  prescriptions 
filled  in  drug  stores?  Is  it  the  price  of  taking  those  afflicted  with 
tuberculosis  to  sanatorium^?  Is  it  the  price  of  curative  processes? 
Or  it  is  better  preventive  processes  ? 

Courtesy  of  Civic  Comment 
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We  all  know  perfectly  well  that  in  the  case  of  health  one  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  tons  of  cure.  Parks,  playgrounds,  pure 
water,  pure  air,  and  decent  housing  are  prevention. 

The  purchase  price  of  public  health  is  the  price  of  public 
parks,  of  public  play  grounds,  of  private  gardens,  or  private  sun- 
shine-filled homes  of  cleanliness. 

The  chief  cause  of  tuberculosis  and  of  the  lassitude  that  opens 
the  way  for  all  sorts  of  disease  is  lack  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air. 
What  is  the  remedy?  The  presence  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air. 
What  is  the  price  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air?  The  price  of  parks, 
playgrounds,  smoke  abatement,  clean  streets,  and  clean  homes. 

City  after  city  in  America  has  greatly  reduced  its  death  rate. 
In  many  cases  it  is  half  what  it  used  to  be  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago. 

"Public  health  is  purchasable."  Will  you  see  to  it  that  your 
city  or  town  pays  the  purchase  price  ? 

Just  Because  I  Want  to  Play* 

EDWARD  BOK 


I  have  disappointed  my  friends. 

Not  only  that,  but  some  of  those  friends  are  convinced  of  my 
ill  health.  Others  go  further:  there  comes  a  curious  look  in  their 
eyes,  and  I  know  they  wonder  whether  it  is  not  possible  that  there 
may  be  something  mentally  wrong  with  me. 

And  why? 

For  two  reasons : — 

Just  because  I  said  that  I  wanted  to  play,  and  forthwith  re- 
signed from  active  business. 

And,  second,  that  thus  I  have  refused  to  be  like  other  Amer- 
ican business  men,  who  insist  upon  working  until  they  have  one 
foot  in  the  grave,  with  the  other  dangling  dangerously  over  the 
edge;  who  want  to  "drop  in  the  harness,"  as  they  call  it.  Now, 
to  my  way  of  looking  at  it,  there  can  be  no  possible  objection 
to  a  man  "dropping  in  the  harness"  if  he  is  bent  upon  doing  so. 
But  why  should  I  not  have  the  privilege  as  well  of  dropping  with 
the  blinders  off,  if  I  so  prefer? 

*Courtesy  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
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My  friends  will  not  have  it  so,  however.  Even  so  acute  a 
student  of  human  affairs  as  the  editor  of  the  Atlantic  immediately 
wrote  to  me  upon  my  announced  retirement  from  business  and 
hoped  "I  would  soon  get  well" !  Yet  never  in  my  life  had  I  felt 
more  fit,  as  the  English  put  it.  Others  go  further.  One  of  my 
friends  has  given  me  twelve  months  in  which  to  "degenerate,"  as 
he  politely  termed  my  parting  with  mental  capacity.  And  as  the 
time  is  rolling  on  toward  the  end  of  this  period,  I  feel  his  anxious 
eye  upon  me.  I  think  he  is  really  disappointed  that  no  visible 
signs  of  the  "degeneration"  have  appeared  as  yet,  and  I  know  he 
leads  me  into  an  argument  on  some  abstruse  subject  with  the  sole 
intent  of  seeing  whether  my  mind  still  works  in  anything  like 
an  orderly  fashion.  Another  friend,  only  last  evening,  fixed  my 
complete  mental  collapse  at  two  years.  He  was,  at  least,  more 
considerate,  since  he  gives  me  still  more  than  a  year  and  a  half 
of  the  capacity  to  understand  what  others  are  talking  about — and 
to  read  the  Atlantic  with  ordinary  intelligence. 

All  this  is  the  point  of  view  of  my  friends  when  I  explain 
my  "why."  It  never  occurs  to  them,  however,  that  I  may  have  a 
"why"  also  upon  their  point  of  view;  and  I  dare  say  that  my 
point  of  view  upon  their  point  of  view  is  infinitely  stranger  and 
more  inexplicable  to  them  than  is  theirs  to  me. 

To  me,  theirs  is  essentially  the  American  point  of  view — and 
mo  re's  the  pity  that  one  can  speak  of  it  so.  Not  that  I  do  not 
consider  myself  an  American.  I  do  by  training,  if  not  by  birth; 
and  sometimes  I  like  to  think  that  this  latter  parental  gift  makes 
me  somewhat  of  a  better  American  than  the  average  American- 
born.  For  I  have  tried  to  take  on  and  into  myself  the  best  that 
America  has  to  offer,  but  I  have  also  held  on  to  some  of  the  best 
of  my  Dutch  ideals  and  ideas.  And  one  of  the  latter  is  to  enjoy 
the  results  of  a  lifetime  of  work  while  the  capacity  is  still  there 
with  which  to  enjoy  them.  The  European,  with  an  older  civiliza- 
tion and  larger  experience  behind  him,  has  learned  this;  the 
Englishman  likewise  has  felt  it;  but  the  American  has  still  to 
grasp  the  truth  that  the  great  adventure  of  life  is  something  more 
than  work — and  money. 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  sights  in  our  American  business 
life  is  the  inability  of  men  to  let  go,  not  only  for  their  own  good, 
but  to  give  the  younger  men  behind  them  a  chance.  They  hang  on 
beyond  their  years  of  greatest  usefulness  and  efficiency :  convince 
themselves  that  they  are  indispensable  to  their  business,  while, 
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in  scores  of  cases,  the  truth  is  exactly  the  opposite:  the  business 
would  be  distinctly  benefited  by  their  retirement  and  the  resultant 
coming  to  the  front  of  the  younger  blood  in  affairs.  A  great  many 
men  in  pivotal  positions  apparently  do  not  see  that  they  often  have 
it  within  their  power  to  advance  the  fortunes  of  a  number  of 
younger  men  by  stepping  out  when  they  have  served  their  time; 
while  by  refusing  to  let  go  they  often  work  dire  injustice,  and 
even  disaster,  to  their  younger  associates. 

The  real  trouble  with  the  American  business  man  is  that  in 
many  instances  he  is  actually  afraid  to  let  go  because,  out  of  busi- 
ness, he  would  not  know  what  to  do.  For  years  he  has  so  im- 
mersed himself  in  business,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  interests, 
that  at  fifty  or  seventy  he  finds  himself  a  slave  to  his  business,  with 
positively  no  inner  resources.  Retirement  from  the  one  thing  that 
he  does  know  would  naturally  leave  such  a  man  useless  to  himself, 
his  family,  and  his  community :  worse  than  useless,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  for  he  would  become  a  burden  to  himself  and  a  nuisance  to 
his  family.  You  rarely  ever  find  a  European  or  English  business 
man  reaching  a  mature  age  devoid  of  outside  interests :  he  always 
lets  the  breezes  of  other  worlds  blow  over  his  mentality  when  he 
is  in  affairs,  with  the  result  that,  when  he  is  ready  to  retire  from 
business,  he  has  other  interests  to  fall  back  upon.  This  is  rarely 
the  case  with  the  American  business  man.  It  is  becoming  more 
frequent  that  we  see  American  men  retiring  from  business  and 
devoting  themselves  to  other  interests,  and  their  number  will  un- 
doubtedly increase  as  time  goes  on  and  we  learn  the  lessons  of 
life  with  a  richer  background.  But  one  cannot  help  feeling  regret- 
ful that  the  number  is  not  growing  larger  more  rapidly. 

A  man  must  unquestionably  prepare  years  ahead  for  his 
retirement.  I  do  not  mean  alone  financially,  which  naturally  is 
paramount,  but  mentally  as  well.  I  have  been  interested  to  note 
that,  in  nearly  every  case  where  a  business  man  has  told  me  theti 
I  have  made  a  mistake  in  my  retirement,  and  that  the  proper  life 
for  a  man  is  to  stick  to  the  game  and  see  it  through, — to  "hold  her 
nozzle  agin  the  bank,"  as  Jim  Bludso  would  say, — it  has  been  a 
man  with  no  resource  outside  of  his  business.  Naturally,  my 
action  is  a  mistake  in  the  eyes  of  such  a  man ;  but  think  of  the 
pathos  of  such  a  position,  where,  in  a  world  of  so  much  interest 
and  an  age  so  fascinatingly  full  of  worth-while  things,  a  man  has 
allowed  himself  to  become  so  absorbed  in  his  business  that  he  has- 
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become  a  slave  to  it  and  to  it  alone,  and  cannot  imagine  another 
man  happy  without  the  same  bone  at  which  to  gnaw. 

It  is  this  lesson  that  the  American  business  man  has  still  to 
learn:  that  he  is  not  living  a  four-squared  life  if  he  concentrates 
every  waking  thought  on  his  material  affairs.  He  has  still  to  learn 
that  man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone.  The  making  of  money,  the 
accumulation  of  material  power,  is  not  all  there  is  to  living.  Life 
is  something  more  than  those  two  things,  and  the  man  who  misses 
this  truth  misses  the  greatest  joy  and  satisfaction  that  can  come 
into  his  life — that  is,  from  service  for  others. 

Some  men  argue  that  they  can  give  service  and  be  in  business 
too.  But  "service"  with  such  men  generally  means  the  drawing 
of  a  check  for  some  worthy  cause  and  letting  it  go  at  that.  I 
would  not  for  a  moment  belittle  the  giving  of  contributions,  but  it 
is  a  poor  nature  that  can  satisfy  itself  that  it  is  serving  humanity 
by  the  mere  signing  of  a  check.  There  is  no  form  of  service  so 
easy  and  so  cheap  as  to  give  a  check  to  an  object  with  the  interest 
stopping  there.  Real  service  is  where  a  man  gives  himself  with 
his  check,  and  that  the  average  business  man  cannot  do  if  he  re- 
mains in  affairs.  Particularly  true  is  this  of  today,  when  every 
problem  of  business  is  so  engrossing,  demanding  a  man's  fullest 
time  and  thought.  It  is  the  rare  man  who  can  devote  himself  to 
business  and  be  fresh  for  service  of  others  afterward.  No  man 
can,  with  efficiency  to  either,  serve  two  masters  so  exacting  as 
are  these.  He  can  do  one  or  the  other  effectively;  both,  he  can 
do  only  ineffectively.  Besides,  if  his  business  has  seemed  enough 
worth  while  to  demand  his  entire  attention,  are  not  the  great  uplift 
questions  equally  worth  his  exclusive  thought?  Are  they  any 
easier  of  solution  than  the  material  problems? 

II 

As  I  see  it,  a  man  should  divide  his  life  into  three  periods. 

First,  that  of  education,  acquiring  the  fullest  and  best  within 
his  power. 

Second,  that  of  achievement :  achieving  for  himself  and  his 
family,  and  discharging  the  first  duty  of  any  man — to  see  that  in 
case  of  his  incapacity  those  who  are  closest  to  him  are  provided 
for.  But  such  provision  does  not  mean  an  accumulation  that  be- 
comes to  those  he  leaves  behind  him  an  embarrassment  rather  than 
a  protection.  To  prevent  this,  the  next  period  confronts  him. 

Third,  service  for  others.     That  is  the  acid  test  where  many 
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a  man  falls  short:  to  know  instinctively  and  truly  when  he  has 
enough,  and  to  be  willing,  not  only  to  let  well  enough  alone,  but  to 
give  a  helping  hand  to  the  other  fellow;  to  recognize,  in  a  prac- 
tical way,  that  we  are  our  brothers'  keepers;  that  a  brotherhood 
of  man  does  exist  elsewhere  than  in  a  war-oration  or  an  after- 
dinner  speech.  Too  many  men  make  the  mistake,  when  they 
reach  the  point  of  having  enough,  of  going  on  pursuing  the  same 
old  game:  accumulating  more  money,  grasping  for  more  power, 
until  either  a  nervous  breakdown  overtakes  them  and  a  sad  in- 
capacity is  the  result,  or  they  drop  "in  the  harness/'  which  is,  of 
course,  calling  an  early  grave  by  another  name.  They  cannot 
seem  to  get  the  truth  into  their  heads  that,  as  they  have  been 
helped  by  others,  so  should  they  now  help  others. 

No  man  has  a  right  to  leave  the  world  as  he  found  it.  He 
must  add  something  to  it;  either  he  must  make  its  people  better 
or  happier,  or  he  must  make  the  face  of  the  world  more  beautiful 
or  fairer  to  look  at.  And  the  one  really  means  the  other. 

Take  the  really  tragic  picture  that  we  all  too  often  see  in  our 
American  family  life,  where  the  father  has  become  so  completely 
a  slave  to  his  business  that  he  has  no  time  to  be  a  father.  If  the 
saying  be  true  that  everything  achieved  in  this  life  is  at  the  expense 
of  something  else,  it  would  seem  sometimes  that  a  man's  material 
success  is  too  often  bought  at  the  cost  of  the  fatherly  relation. 
I  saw  an  instance  of  this  only  a  few  days  ago,  when  a  fine  lad  of 
twenty  ran  home  just  overnight  from  college,  to  consult  his  father 
as  to  what  at  that  age  looms  so  very  important:  a  heart  affair. 
He  found  his  father  talking  with  a  business  friend,  and  the 
mother  took  the  boy  off  to  her  room,  the  father  saying  that  he 
would  be  up  shortly.  But  be  became  engrossed  in  the  topic  under 
discussion,  and  when  he  went  upstairs  at  midnight  the  boy,  tired 
of  waiting,  had  gone  to  bed.  In  the  morning,  father  and  son 
went  to  the  city  together;  but  the  father  had  some  "important 
papers"  to  look  over,  and  the  boy,  fearful  of  disturbing  him  and 
knowing  that  he  would  not  secure  his  attention  for  the  subject  in 
mind,  remained  silent,  and  the  two  parted  without  the  highly 
desired  confidences  being  exchanged. 

Too  busy!  "Father  is  such  good  company,"  said  a  son,  look- 
ing at  his  father  absorbed  in  some  business  papers ;  "but  the  trouble 
is,  he  is  so  busy  you  can't  get  hold  of  him."  How  often  one  hears 
this  of  the  successful  man ;  and  the  sons  or  daughters  proceed  with 
their  lives,  their  enjoyments,  and  leave  the  father  out!  "He  is  so 
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nice,"  said  a  daughter  of  a  busy,  successful  man,  "but  we  do  not 
feel  as  if  he  belonged  to  us  any  more.  It  is  always  business,  busi- 
ness. He  has  got  himself  into  so  many  things  that  he  really  hasn't 
time  for  us."  What  a  picture  to  contemplate ! 

One  of  the  loveliest  girls  I  know  said  to  me  of  her  father: 
"How  I  wish  father  would  do  what  you  have  done !  He  could 
easily  do  it.  As  it  is,  we  hardly  see  anything  of  him;  he  is 
hardly  ever  at  home,  and  when  he  is,  he  is  busy  at  meetings  or 
conferences  in  the  evenings,  or  he  has  business  friends  at  the 
house.  It  is  always  that  horrid  business."  A  man  who  had  re- 
cently retired  from  a  pivotal  position  told  me  that  what  brought 
him  to  a  decision  was  his  daughter's  saying  to  him,  "Dear  Daddy, 
I  could  love  you  so  much  if  I  only  had  a  chance  to  get  acquainted 
with  you." 

Wife  after  wife  complains  of  the  husband's  utter  absorption 
in  business,  to  the  exclusion  of  herself  and  her  children;  and  yet 
the  husband  goes  on  piling  up  more  money,  reaching  out  for  more 
power;  and,  pray,  for  what?  The  wife  repeatedly  says,  "We 
have  plenty.  Let  up  now  and  take  some  pleasure."  The  chil- 
dren look  longingly  to  their  father  for  those  parental  times  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  But  the  man  has  grown,  as  it  were,  to 
his  desk,  until,  as  Charles  Lamb  says,  the  very  wood  has  entered 
his  soul.  And  unless  he  awakes  in  time,  either  he  passes  away  or 
his  children  pass  out  of  his  home,  and  the  great,  deep,  satisfying 
feeling  of  a  father's  relation  has  never  been  his.  It  has  all  been 
sordid  materialism:  he  has  sold  his  highest  self  for  a  mess  of 
pottage.  In  truth,  what  shall  it  profit  a  man  though  he  gain  the 
whole  world,  and  lose  his  child? 

"All  very  beautiful,"  will  say  some  men.  "But  that's  ideal- 
ism." Of  course  it  is.  But  just  what  is  the  matter  with  idealism? 
What,  really,  is  idealism?  Do  one  tenth  of  those  who  use  the 
phrase  so  glibly  in  these  days  know  its  true  meaning  and  the  part 
it  has  played  in  the  world?  The  worthy  interpretation  of  an 
ideal  is  that  it  consists  of  an  idea :  a  conception  of  the  imagination 
which  perceives  ideals.  But  all  ideas  are  first  ideals ;  they  must 
be.  The  producer  brings  forth  an  idea,  but  some  dreamer  has 
dreamed  it  before  him  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  Where  would 
human  history  be  today  were  it  not  for  the  ideals  of  man?  Wash- 
ington, in  his  day,  was  decried  as  an  idealist.  So  was  Jefferson. 
It  was  a  remark  commonly  made  of  Lincoln  that  he  was  "a  rank 
idealist."  Morse,  Watt,  Marconi,  Edison — all  were  adjudged  ideal- 
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ists.  We  say  of  the  League  of  Nations  that  it  is  ideal,  and  we 
use  the  term  in  a  derogatory  sense.  But  that  was  exactly  what 
was  said  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  "Insanely 
ideal/'  was  the  term  used  of  it.  The  idealist,  particularly  today 
when  his  need  is  so  great,  is  not  to  be  scoffed  at.  It  is  through 
him,  and  only  through  him,  that  the  world  will  see  its  new  and 
clear  vision  of  what  is  right  and  true.  It  is  he  who  has  the  power 
of  going  out  of  himself,  a  power  which  too  many  utterly  lack 
nowadays;  it  is  he  who,  in  seeking  the  ideal,  will,  through  his 
own  clearer  perception,  or  that  of  others,  transform  the  ideal  into 
the  real.  "Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish,"  is  a 
thought  well  worth  remembering  in  these  days.  Where  would  the 
world  be  today  were  it  not  for  the  vision  of  the  idealist? 

I  notice,  however,  that  the  vast  majority  of  my  friends  mistake 
my  idea  when  I  say  that  "I  want  to  play."  "Play"  to  them  means 
tennis,  golf,  horseback,  polo,  travel,  and  the  like.  (Curious  how 
seldom  one  has  mentioned  reading.)  No  one  enjoys  some  of  these 
play  forms  more  than  I  do;  but  God  forbid  that  I  should  spend 
the  rest  of  my  days  on  the  golf-course  or  in  the  saddle.  In 
moderation,  yes;  most  decidedly.  But  play  means — at  least  to  me 
— something  more  than  all  this.  Play  is  diversion:  an  exertion 
of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
mental  play  as  well  as  physical  play.  We  ask  of  play  that  it  shall 
rest,  refresh,  and  exhilarate  us.  Is  there  any  form  of  mental  ac- 
tivity that  does  all  these  so  thoroughly  and  so  directly  as  when 
one  is  doing  something  he  really  likes  to  do;  doing  it  with  all 
his  heart,  and  conscious  all  the  time  that  he  is  helping  to  make 
the  world  better  for  someone  else?  Can  man  raise  himself  to  any 
higher  possible  standard  or  eminence,  and  thus  to  greater  exhilara- 
tion, mental  and  physical,  than  when  he  is  serving? 

A  man's  "play"  can  take  any  form.  If  his  life  has  been 
barren  of  books  or  travel,  let  him  read  and  see  the  world.  But 
he  reaches  his  high  estate  through  either  of  these  worlds  only 
when  he  reads  or  travels  to  enrich  himself,  so  that  he  may  give 
out  what  he  gets  from  the  printed  line  he  reads  or  the  new  worlds 
he  sees,  and  thereby  enrich  the  lives  of  others.  He  owes  it  to 
himself  to  get  his  own  refreshment,  his  own  pleasure;  but  he  can 
get  all  that  without  pure  self-indulgence. 

Other  men,  with  more  active  bodies  and  minds,  feel  drawn 
to  the  modern  arena  of  great  questions  that  puzzle.  It  matters 
not  in  which  direction  a  man  goes,  any  more  than  the  length  of  a 
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step  matters  so  much  as  does  the  direction  in  which  it  is  taken. 
He  should  seek  those  questions  which  engross  his  deepest  interest, 
whether  literary,  musical,  artistic,  civic,  economic,  or  what  not 
Our  cities,  towns,  and  communities  of  all  sizes  and  kinds,  urban 
and  rural,  cry  out  for  men  to  solve  their  problems  of  every  sort. 
There  is  room  and  to  spare  for  the  man  of  any  bent.  The  ancient 
Greeks  looked  forward,  on  coming  to  the  age  of  retirement,  wiiich 
was  definitely  fixed,  to  a  rural  life;  and  they  hied  themselves  to  a 
little  place  in  the  country,  held  open  house  for  their  friends  and 
"kept  bees."  While  bee-keeping  is  unquestionably  interesting, 
there  are  other  and  more  vital  occupations  awaiting  the  hand  of 
the  retired  American  man.  The  main  thing  is  to  secure  that  free- 
dom of  foot  movement  that  will  let  a  man  go  where  he  will  and 
do  what  he  thinks  he  can  do  best,  and  prove  to  himself  and  to 
others  that  the  acquirement  of  the  dollars  is  not  all  there  is  to  life. 
Time  is  of  more  value  than  money,  and  it  is  that  which  the  man 
who  retires  feels  that  he  possesses. 

Hamilton  Mabie  once  said,  after  his  retirement  from  an  active 
editorial  position,  "I  am  so  happy  that  the  time  has  come  when  I 
elect  what  I  shall  do";  which  is  true;  but  then  he  added,  "I  have 
rubbed  out  the  word  'must'  from  my  vocabulary" ;  which  was  not 
true.  No  man  ever  reaches  that  point.  Duty  of  some  sort  con- 
fronts a  man  in  business  or  out  of  business,  and  duty  spells  "must." 
But  there  is  less  'must'  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  retired  man; 
and  it  is  this  lesser  quantity  that  gives  the  tang  of  joy  to  the 
new  day. 

It  is  a  wonderful  point  of  inner  personal  satisfaction  to  reach 
when  a  man  can  say,  "I  have  enough."  I  like  to  think  that  he  is 
made  over  by  it,  that  his  soul  and  character  are  refreshed  by  it. 
He  begins  a  new  life;  he  gets  a  sense  of  a  new  joy  that  he  has 
never  had;  he  feels,  for  the  first  time,  what  a  priceless  possession 
is  that  thing  that  he  never  knew  before — freedom.  And  if  he 
seeks  that  freedom  at  the  right  time  in  his  life,  when  he  is  at  the 
summit  of  his  years  and  powers,  and  at  the  most  opportune  time 
in  his  affairs,  he  has  the  supreme  satisfaction  that  is  denied  to  so 
many  men,  and  the  opposite  of  which  comes  home  with  such  cruel 
force  to  them:  that  they  overstayed  their  time;  they  wore  out 
their  welcome. 

There  is  no  satisfaction  that  so  thoroughly  satisfies  as  that  of 
going  while  the  going  is  good ! 
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The  late  George  W.  Perkins  thus  expressed  the  philosophy  of 
his  latter  years : 

''When  a  man  reaches  40,  and  when,  like  me,  he  has  led  an 
active  life,  if  he  has  any  heart  at  all  he  naturally  will  pause  and 
ask  himself,  'What  is  this  all  about?'  And  if  he  has  any  imagina- 
tion at  all,  and  looks  about  him  a  little,  he  is  likely  to  ask  this 
further  question,  'Where  is  my  work  going  to  lead  me?' 

"Now,  I  asked  myself  both  these  questions.  I  had  acquired  a 
competency.  I  was  in  Wall  Street  and  had  been  identified  with 
large  affairs  for  many  years.  All  about  me  I  found  men  of 
wonderful  ability  who  had  acquired  great  wealth.  But  I  found 
few  who  were  really  happy  and  contented.  In  fact,  I  think  it 
might  be  said  truthfully  that  there  is  as  much  unrest,  as  much 
discontent  of  spirit  of  a  certain  kind,  among  those  reckoned  rich 
and  successful  as  there  is  among  those  less  fortunately  situated. 

"I  went  on  for  nearly  ten  years  more,  or  until  I  was  almost 
50.  When  a  man  reaches  that  age  there  is  likely  to  come  to  him  all 
of  a  sudden  the  realization  that  he  has  reached  the  summit  of 
life.  If  he  is  wise  he  will  stop,  look  about — take  a  mountain  top 
inventory  of  life.  Then  what  he  does  with  the  remaining  years 
of  his  life  as  a  matter  of  course  becomes  a  question  of  great  im- 
portance. When  I  reached  50  I  asked  myself  the  question,  'What 
shall  I  do  with  the  rest  of  my  life?' 

"I  knew  that  those  dependent  on  me  were  well  provided  for. 
My  various  business  connections  had  given  me  training  and  ex- 
perience which  few  men  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  acquire. 
I  had  health.  Humanly  judging,  I  had  years  of  possibility  for 
useful  service  ahead  of  me.  I  asked  myself: 

'  'Shall  I  go  on  and  pile  up  a  few  more  millions  on  top  of 
those  I  have  already  acquired  and  make  a  big  money  pile  the 
monument  to  my  memory?  Or  shall  I  devote  my  remaining 
years  to  something  that  will  give  more  satisfaction,  something 
that  I  believe  to  be  essential,  more  useful  in  a  large  way  and  more 
enduring  in  its  results. 

"The  answer  I  formulated  in  my  own  mind  to  that  question  of 
my  own  asking  is  found  in  the  activities  which  have  occupied  me 
since  I  withdrew  from  Wall  Street/' 
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Secretary  New  York  State  Conservation  Commission 

The  people  of  New  York  State  own  a  Forest  Preserve  which, 
in  size  and  beauty,  is  comparable  to  any  of  the  national  parks, 
and  in  broad  public  utility  seems  surely  destined  to  far  out-rank 
any  of  them.  It  has  size,  beauty,  and  accessibility.  And  in 
every  computation  of  public  utility,  the  greatest  of  these  is  un- 
questionably accessibility.  In  spite  of  the  fact,  however,  that  New 
York  State's  Forest  Preserve  makes  its  appeal  to  the  largest 
number  of  people  in  the  United  States,  because  it  lies  so  close  to 
them,  it  will  yield  little  in  extent  and  appeal  to  its  western  sisters. 
In  size  alone  it  embraces  approximately  two  million  acres,  and  in 
its  gently  rolling  foothills  and  higher  and  more  vigorous  moun- 
tains, it  holds  a  flavor  of  sylvan  wildness  which  travelers  the 
world  over  have  been  quick  to  recognize. 

It  does  not  contain  startling  and  wonderful  geysers  like  those 
of  the  Yellowstone.  The  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  is  a 
natural  wonder  not  equaled  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  In  the 
Forest  Preserve  we  have  no  petrified  forest  like  that  of  Arizona. 
In  the  Adirondacks,  however,  are  the  world's  oldest  mountains.  Far 
back  in  the  aeons  of  unrecorded  time,  beside  which  the  longest 
periods  of  history  and  tradition  are  as  fleeting  moments,  the  great 
crest  of  the  Laurentian  system  of  rocks,  the  Adirondacks,  thrust 
its  bold  peaks  above  the  primordial  ocean.  They  were  rough  and 
jagged — the  world's  first  Rockies.  Geologists  can  even  now  trace 
out  their  extent  and  locate  the  approximate  shore  line  of  the 
primeval  sea.  Long  afterward  other  convulsions  upreared  the 
ridges  of  the  Appalachians  and  Rocky  Mountains.  These  latter 
are  veritable  newcomers.  Through  all  of  the  long  ages  that  have 
intervened,  the  rough  peaks  of  the  Adirondacks  have  been  eroded 
and  rounded,  mellowed  by  time,  and  covered  with  the  finest  for- 
ests of  the  east. 

The  lapse  of  time,  however,  has  not  destroyed  the  primal 
grandeur  of  the  Adirondacks.  One  need  not  go  to  the  west  for 
rugged  mountains  to  climb  or  deep  passes  to  thread.  Mt.  Marcy, 
called  by  the  Iroquois  "Tahawus,"  The  Cloud  Splitter,  rises  5,344 
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feet  above  sea  level,  high  enough  to  cleave  the  clouds  on  all  but 
the  most  perfect  days.  In  every  direction  are  peaks  of  only 
slightly  lesser  height,  that  taken  together  constitute  the  finest 
climbing  country  in  the  east.  Immediately  under  the  eastern  foot 
of  Marcy  is  Panther  Gorge,  of  wild  and  rugged  beauty.  A  little 
to  the  west,  between  Mt.  Golden  and  Mt.  Mclntyre,  is  the  deep 
cleft  of  Avalanche  Pass,  with  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains rising  on  either  hand,  so  that  the  only  passage  is  over  the 
water  of  Avalanche  Lake  itself.  Avalanche  Lake  is  the  highest 
lake  of  any  size  in  New  York  State,  and  in  its  deep  mountain 
setting  is  one  of  the  most  secluded  and  inspiring  pictures  of  the 
wilderness.  Still  further  west  is  Indian  Pass,  highway  of  the 
Iroquois  in  their  prehistoric  journeys  north  and  south.  Their 
superstition  is  said  to  have  peopled  it  with  stonish  giants,  super- 
natural beings,  who  lived  upon  human  flesh.  If  one  looked  upon 
them,  he  immediately  turned  to  stone,  after  the  manner  of  the  old 
Greek  legend  of  Medusa  of  the  snaky  locks.  This  one  tradition 
alone,  with  its  striking  similarity  to  that  of  ancient  Greece,  is 
enough  to  hold  the  interest  of  any  student  of  folk  lore,  as  he 
stands  on  the  old  Indian  trail  at  the  summit  of  the  Pass  and  looks 
back  over  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  in  the  Adirondacks. 
The  deep  gorge  of  the  Pass,  the  dark,  sweeping,  tree-covered 
slopes  of  McNaughton,  Henderson,  and  Santononi,  and  imme- 
diately at  hand  the  thousand-foot  precipice  of  Wallface,  make  it 
a  spot  of  singular  interest  and  appeal,  which,  in  common  with  the 
long  chain  of  mountains  on  either  side,  should  be  carefully  guarded 
as  the  heritage  of  every  succeeding  generation  of  citizens,  and 
be  made  accessible  to  them  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

Farther  west  is  the  lake  region  of  the  Adirondacks.  Begin- 
ning with  the  Fulton  Chain  of  Lakes,  at  the  south,  it  swings 
in  a  long  series  of  lakes  and  rivers,  broken  only  by  short  carries, 
to  the  Saranacs  and  St.  Regis  Lakes  on  the  north.  Through  these 
lakes  trips  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles  can  be  made  in 
guide  boats  or  canoes,  with  mountain  climbing  trips  on  either 
side  that  are  of  only  slightly  lesser  interest  than  those  of  the 
great  peaks  about  Marcy.  Throughout  the  entire  lake  region  the 
forests  are  among  the  finest  in  the  Adirondacks. 

Of  all  the  1500  lakes,  set  within  nearly  2000  peaks,  there  is 
none  more  beautiful,  either  in  Adirondacks  or  elsewhere,  than 
Lake  George,  which  Father  Isaac  Jogues  first  saw  in  1646.  He 
was  taken  through  it  as  a  captive  of  the  Iroquois,  and  had  just 
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run  the  gauntlet  and  endured  horrible  tortures.  Nevertheless,  the 
beauty  of  the  lake  so  impressed  him  that  he  immediately  chris- 
tened it  Lac  du  Saint  Sacrement.  It  has  been  likened  to  the  lakes 
of  the  Swiss  Alps,  and  called  the  "Como  of  the  Wilderness."  In 
early  colonial  history  it  was  an  important  link  in  the  highway  of 
travel  north  and  south,  which  included  the  Hudson  River,  Lake 
George,  and  Lake  Champlain,  and  has  thus  been  inseparably  as- 
sociated with  some  of  the  most  vital  and  picturesque  incidents  in 
early  American  history.  More  than  one  hundred  of  its  islands 
are  part  of  the  Forest  Preserve. 

Au  Sable  Chasm  has  been  called  a  veritable  miniature  of  the 
Grand  Canyon.  While  not  State  property,  it  is  an  important 
scenic  feature  of  the  mountains. 

The  Catskills  are  younger,  but  none  the  less  beautiful  and 
interesting  in  their  different  way.  There  Rip  Van  Winkle  had 
his  long  sleep,  and  there  each  summer  hundreds  of  thousands  o( 
tired  city  dwellers  now  find  whatever  rest  and  relaxation  they 
ever  get  from  the  driving  pace  of  city  life. 

In  all  parts  of  the  Catskill  Mountains  the  scenery  is  justly 
celebrated.  Slide  Mountain,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  region, 
raises  its  majestic  form  to  an  elevation  of  4,204  feet,  surrounded 
by  a  multitude  of  lesser  peaks.  Here  are  deep,  cool  valleys, 
rocky  glens  and  gorges,  whose  silence  is  broken  only  by  rushing 
cascades  or  by  the  murmur  of  woodland  sounds.  Indeed,  on 
every  side  the  eye  is  greeted  by  an  array  of  scenery  not  sur- 
passed throughout  the  State.  Platt  Clove,  Kaaterskill  Clove,  and 
Stony  Clove,  contain  views  as  wonderful  as  any  in  the  mountains, 
with  forests  that  in  many  respects  are  comparable  to  those  of  the 
Adirondacks. 

The  Adirondack  and  Catskill  State  Parks,  which  now  aggre- 
gate approximately  two  million  acres  in  extent,  are  clearly  quite 
as  important  and  equally  as  interesting  as  any  others  in  the  broad 
scheme  of  parks  and  recreation  centers  which  are  rapidly  being 
developed  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  by  one  agency  or 
another.  In  one  respect  they  are  far  more  so.  They  are  within 
twelve  hours'  journey  of  twenty  million  people,  and  constitute 
the  wildest  and  most  beautiful  region  that  will  ever  be  accessible 
to  most  of  them.  Nowhere  in  the  world  may  be  found  such  a 
combination  of  wild,  grand  scenery  and  delightful  easy  travel, 
lying  at  the  very  threshold  of  so  dense  a  population.  From  this 
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point  of  view   they   are  accordingly   the   most   important  public 
vacation  grounds  in  the  United  States. 

Everywhere  throughout  the  Forest  Preserve  region,  in  both 
Adirondacks  and  Catskills,  the  use  of  this  great  vacation  ground 
is  increasing  at  a  tremendous  rate,  until  now  the  most  important 
business  of  the  whole  region  is  that  of  caring  for  vacationists. 
More  money  is  invested  in  hotel  and  other  properties,  more 
people  are  employed,  more  wages  are  paid,  and  the  annual  turn- 
over is  greater,  than  in  the  entire  lumber  business,  which  once 
figured  as  the  most  important  activity  of  the  mountains.  State 
roads  and  automobiles  are  largely  responsible  for  this  increase  in 
the  number  of  vacationists. 

As  the  State-built  roads  have  brought  vacationists  to  the 
threshold  of  the  Forest  Preserve,  the  Commission  feels  that  it  is 
now  incumbent  upon  the  State  to  receive  them,  make  them  wel- 
come, and  extend  that  assistance  which  will  make  vacations  more 
profitable  and  enjoyable.  Acting  upon  this  policy,  the  Commission 
began  during  the  past  year  the  publication  of  a  series  of  recrea- 
tion circulars  and  maps,  of  which  seven  have  already  been  issued. 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  work  of  improving  and 
marking  trails,  the  building  of  open  camps  and  the  construction 
of  fireplaces  throughout  the  Forest  Preserve  should  now  be  under- 
taken on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  great  use  that  the  people 
are  making  of  this  public  property.  The  Preserve  should  be  made 
more  interesting  and  accessible  to  the  people,  as  a  service  to  which 
they  are  well  entitled.  The  building  of  fireplaces  and  the  holding 
of  much  of  the  travel  to  definite  lines  should  also  be  looked  upon 
as  an  important  measure  of  fire  protection. 

The  federal  government  long  ago  adopted  the  policy  of  broad 
public  use  in  its  administration  of  the  national  forests  and  parks, 
with  the  result  that  under  the  administration  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  the  building 
and  marking  of  trails,  the  erecting  of  shelters,  the  improvement  of 
camp  sites,  and  the  publication  of  helpful  maps  and  guide  books, 
are  already  very  far  advanced.  In  addition,  the  National  Park 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  organized  a  nation- 
wide educational  movement  for  the  fullest  possible  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  great  resources  which  the  wonderful  chain  of  na- 
tional parks  contains. 

A  certain  amount  of  this  work  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
Conservation  Commission  in  the  past,  particularly  in  the  matter 
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of  clearing  and  marking  the  trails  which  lead  to  the  fire  observa- 
tion stations.  Heretofore,  however,  it  has  been  handicapped  by 
lack  of  funds  for  this  specific  purpose.  This  handicap  has  now 
been  removed  by  an  appropriation  of  $2,500,  made  by  the  last 
Legislature,  which  it  is  believed  is  simply  the  forerunner  of 
other  appropriations  of  reasonable  amount  from  year  to  year. 

With  this  appropriation  of  $2,500  the  Conservation  Commis- 
sion has  already  in  1920  built  new  trails,  opened  old  trails,  put  up 
sign  boards,  marked  the  trails  or  otherwise  constructed  improve- 
ments, on  approximately  150  miles  of  trail.  The  trails  so  im- 
proved are  for  the  most  part  trunk  lines  running  from  one  im- 
portant point  to  another,  and  so  laid  out  that  additional  work  done 
in  after  years  will  consolidate  with  that  already  finished,  in  a  gen- 
eral scheme  to  make  the  wildest  and  most  beautiful  sections  of  the 
Forest  Preserve  readily  available  even  to  those  with  small  knowl- 
edge of  woodcraft. 

In  addition  to  the  trail  building,  the  funds  have  permitted  the 
erection  of  nineteen  log  lean-tos  at  suitable  camping  places  along 
the  trails.  These  lean-tos  are  all  of  the  well  known  Adirondack 
type,  with  stone  fireplaces  in  front,  and  are  unquestionably  des- 
tined to  be  continuously  used  throughout  all  the  warm  summer 
months  and  to  some  extent  even  in  the  colder  weather. 

At  other  points  on  the  trails,  and  at  a  number  of  important 
places  on  highways,  where  travelers  or  automobile  parties  fre- 
quently stop  for  lunch,  one  hundred  stone  fireplaces  have  been 
built,  for  the  double  purpose  of  providing  a  convenience  to  vaca- 
tionists and  reducing  the  danger  of  carelessly  set  forest  fires. 

The  Commission's  plans  for  recreational  development  of  the 
Forest  Preserve  are  thus  comprehensive  in  their  scope,  including 
actual  physical  improvements  in  the  form  of  trails,  lean-tos,  and 
fireplaces,  and  complete  recreational  literature,  with  maps,  as 
guides  to  the  fullest  use  of  the  State's  vast  public  domain. 

If  sufficient  appropriations  are  give  to  the  Commission  to  fur- 
ther these  objects  in  years  to  come,  enough  will  be  accomplished 
each  year  so  that,  in  a  very  few  years,  New  York  State  will  have 
the  most  accessible  and  most  useful  public  wild  forest  park  in 
the  United  States. 
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Cleveland  has  discovered  a  play  program  for  its  children  and 
its  grown-ups  which  is  suggestive  to  all  cities  in  America.  A 
summary  of  the  nationally  known  Recreation  Survey,  made  by 
the  Cleveland  Foundation  and  recently  completed,  has  just  been 
published.  This  volume  sums  up  the  findings  of  the  survey  and 
recommends  a  play  program  for  the  city. 

The  program  is  based  on  a  carefully  prepared  chart  showing 
that  the  city's  total  recreation  hours  per  week  are  16,000,000. 
Roughly  the  people  are  divided  as  to  their  play  needs  into  two 
age  groups  —  one  from  5  to  16,  and  the  other  from  16  to  25  and 
over. 

About  two  thirds  of  the  total  play  hours  both  of  adults  and 
children  will  be  spent  without  reference  to  any  specific  agency  or 
leadership.  However  the  study  shows  that  the  6,500,000  play 
hours  per  week  left  in  the  other  one-third  group  and  spent  under 
public  recreation  agencies,  is  so  large  as  to  tax  every  available 
public  play  facility  of  the  city. 

It  is  the  program  of  this  one  third  of  the  city's  total  recrea- 
tion time,  that  the  survey  emphasizes  most.  It  is  this  phase  of 
the  city's  play  that  interests  the  newly  formed  Recreation  Council 
of  Cleveland,  organized  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
survey.  Rowland  Haynes,  a  recreation  expert  of  country-wide 
reputation,  is  director  of  the  council. 

The  summary  considers  first  the  needs  of  school  children. 
The  1919  census  gave  the  number  of  children  between  15  and 
5  years  as  175,708.  Of  these  the  survey  figures  show  that  prac- 
tically 55,000  need  about  15  hours  a  week  on  some  public  play- 
ground for  each  child,  or  over  70,000  hours  for  this  group  for 
one  week.  This  is  one-  third  of  all  the  school  age  children.  There 
are  vacant  lots  and  safe  streets  enough  for  the  play  hours  of  the 
other  two-thirds. 

For  the  one-third  group  about  110  acres  of  playground 
space  is  needed  and  the  city  already  has  more  than  this  amount 
But  it  is  using  only  about  42  acres  that  it  owns  and  it  is  using 
these  play  spots  for  only  about  ten  weeks  during  the  summer. 
Some  x)f  the  present  playgrounds  are  too  small  for  the  demands 
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upon  them  and  others  need  surfacing  and  equipment  to  make 
them  properly  useful.  But  on  the  whole  the  city  is  fairly  well 
provided  with  space. 

Its  lack  is  in  its  equipment  and  leadership.  To  handle  the 
55,000  children  would  require  285  regular  leaders  with  209  assis- 
tants, these  last  working  only  a  few  hours  a  day  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Saturdays. 

The  next  subject  the  recommendations  turn  to  is  the  people 
over  16  years  of  age.  The  survey  estimates  that  this  entire  group 
in  Cleveland  spend  nearly  700,000  hours  in  play  in  public  agencies. 
Their  outdoor  play  should  occupy  the  major  part  of  these  hours, 
leaving  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  700,000  hours  for  in- 
door agencies. 

Eleven  indoor  community  centers  are  recommended  to  handle 
the  indoor  recreation  for  this  group.  As  Cleveland  already  owns 
its  school  buildings,  these  are  urged  as  community  centers.  These 
centers  could  be  handled  by  55  leaders  with  two  additional  or- 
ganizing leaders  to  each,  or  22  more  leaders  making  a  total  of  77. 

The  other  nine-tenths  of  the  play  hours  of  these  adults  should 
be  handled  through  the  parks,  the  survey  suggests.  This  would 
require  the  very  widest  use  of  the  parks  for  athletics,  baseball, 
skating  as  well  as  mass  activities  like  concerts,  pageants  and 
similar  large  community  activities.  Such  a  plan  would  require  not 
a  staff  of  leaders  for  each  park,  but  instead  a  small  corps  of 
special  leaders  for  different  types  of  special  activities,  these  leaders 
chiefly  to  organize  different  groups  to  use  the  parks.  Already 
Cleveland  has  made  a  notable  beginning  in  the  use  of  its  parks  for 
large  community  meetings  like  concerts  and  community  festivals. 
These  have  been  under  the  management  of  Floyd  E.  Waite,  City 
Park  Commissioner. 

Summing  up  the  recommendations,  we  see  that  the  provision 
of  play  opportunities  for  the  people  of  Cleveland,  dependent  upon 
public  agencies,  if  the  survey  plan  is  to  be  followed,  will  tax  two 
of  the  city's  departments :  one  the  school  department  and  the  other 
the  park  department. 

Taking  the  school  department  first,  it  must  handle  over 
700,000  hours  of  play  for  the  school-age  children  needing  play 
spots.  The  school  department  also  must  handle  about  70,000 
hours  in  the  school  buildings  to  be  used  as  community  centers  for 
the  indoor  play  of  the  adult  group.  In  addition  there  is  at  present 
work  on  playgrounds,  vacant  lots  and  at  school  centers  under  the 
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general  direction  of  the  school  department  which  represents  about 
1,500,000  play  hours  per  week.  This  would  make  a  total  of 
about  2,300,000  recreation  hours  per  week  under  the  school  depart- 
ment. 

Turning  to  the  Park  Department  we  have  seen  that  the  sur- 
vey program  means  about  600,000  hours  per  week  of  adult  recrea- 
tion in  the  hands  of  that  department  and  directly  under  its  manage- 
ment. To  this  must  be  added  an  estimate  of  some  500,000  hours 
a  week  used  by  various  cooperative  organizations  at  present. 
These  organizations  furnish  their  own  leaders  and  direction  but 
need  help  from  the  park  department  in  seeing  that  their  required 
facilities  are  available  for  their  use.  In  addition  it  is  calculated 
that  1,000,000  hours  per  week  are  spent  in  the  parks  under  the 
home  direction  of  adults  and  children  with  only  most  informal 
leadership  supplied  by  parents  and  friends.  This  means  about 
2,000,000  hours  of  play  a  week  left  to  the  park  system  to  handle. 

One  of  the  emphatic  recommendations  of  the  survey  is  that 
these  two  lines  of  recreation,  that  under  the  park  department  and 
that  under  the  school  department,  be  kept  separate  and  that  all 
duplication  be  avoided. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  summary  volume,  it  is  admitted  that 
the  recommendations  and  suggestions  of  the  survey  cannot  be  ac- 
complished immediately.  However,  certain  suggestions  are  laid 
down  as  possible  for  immediate  execution.  These  are  now  being 
put  before  Clevelanders  by  the  Recreation  Council.  They  are: 

(1)  10  all  year  playgrounds  in  addition  to  present  summer  play- 
grounds 

(2)  12   additional   leaders   to   visit  neighborhoods   weekly   to   sec 
that  the  vacant  lots  and  safe  streets  are  used  fully 

(3)  4   community   centers   to   show   what   a   fully   equipped   and 
widely  used  center  can  accomplish,  these  to  be  financed  by 
public  funds  as  well  as  cooperative  agencies  in  their  neigh- 
borhoods, 

(4)  Funds  for  at  least  janitor  service,  heat  and  light  in  6  other 
centers  with  leadership  expenses  met  by  local  cooperative  or 
philanthropic  agencies. 

(5)  5  leaders  for  the  development  at  once  of  further  park  usage 

(6)  Centralization  of  all  recreation  for  children  of  school  age  in 
the  Board  of  Education 

The  survey  includes  recommendations  for  the  development  of 
recreation  programs  in  connection  with  private  and  philanthropic 
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organizations,  with  commercial  establishments  and  with  industrial 
agencies.  These,  however,  should  wait,  it  states,  for  the  more 
immediate  work  sketched  above. 

In  closing  the  survey  urges  the  importance  of  increased  at- 
tention to  the  home  directed  recreation  group  of  the  city,  which 
represents  two-thirds  of  the  entire  play  problem  in  Cleveland  and 
includes  some  9,000,000  hours  of  play  per  week.  It  is  suggested 
that  a  careful  and  systematic  attempt  be  made  to  develop  parents' 
interest  in  the  play  of  their  children,  this  to  be  accomplished 
through  an  educational  program  in  churches,  civic  associations, 
newspapers,  business  and  fraternal  bodies.  This  already  has  been 
begun  by  the  Recreation  Council  which  is  in  communication  with 
1000  such  organizations. 


The  Cleveland  Recreation  Survey 

Workers  in  the  leisure  time  field  will  find  many  invaluable 
suggestions  in  the  seven  reports  of  the  Cleveland  Recreation  Survey 
which  have  appeared  under  the  titles  Delinquency  and  Spare  Time, 
School  Work  and  Spare  Time,  Wholesome  Citizens  and  Spare 
Time,  The  Sphere  of  Private  Organizations,  The  Commercializa- 
tion of  Recreation,  Public  Provision  for  Recreation  and  A  Com- 
munity Recreation  Program. 

The  comprehensiveness  of  the  material  brought  together,  the 
vast  amount  of  general  information  which  is  condensed  into  these 
reports  and  the  broad  application  possible  from  many  of  the  con- 
clusions drawn  make  them  of  universal  interest.  Copies  of  the 
reports  may  be  secured  from  the  Cleveland  Foundation,  1215 
Swetland  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  fifty  cents. 

Some  of  the  significant  facts  brought  out  in  the  last  four 
volumes  of  the  series  are  as  follows: 

There  is  a  distinct  need  along  recreational  lines, 
The  Sphere  of  it    js    pointed    out   jn    the    introduction    to    this 

report,  which  cannot  be  met  by  commercial 
recreation,  or  by  public  recreation  "which  is  limited  by  lack 
of  funds  and  difficulty  of  administration  to  little  more  than 
caring  for  the  wholesale,  absolute  necessary  needs  of  chil- 
dren of  school  age,  on  the  playground  and  on  the  street  and 
of  the  grown  folks  in  the  parks."  However  much  the  advocates 
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of  municipal  recreation  may  take  issue  with  a  statement  which  so 
limits  the  field  of  public  recreation  in  its  efforts  to  reach -adults — 
and  the  experiences  of  Milwaukee  and  other  cities  in  the  use  of 
schools  as  social  centers  make  such  a  limitation  of  public  recrea- 
tion appear  rather  too  severe — no  one  will  challenge  the  statement 
that  there  is  a  very  distinct  and  important  place  for  private  recrea- 
tion operated  either  on  a  cooperative  or  philanthropic  basis. 

In  its  report  on  the  sphere  of  private  agencies,  the  Survey 
has  shown  very  clearly  the  contributions  which  are  being  made  to 
the  recreational  life  of  specialized  groups  by  such  agencies  as  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  the  churches,  the  industries,  the  settlements,  clubs  and 
societies  of  various  kinds  and  by  the  art  museum.  It  further 
points  out  the  limitations  which  attach  themselves  to  these  private 
agencies  and  suggests  how  these  groups  may  be  made  more  posi- 
tive forces  in  the  city's  leisure  time  life.  Especially  significant 
is  the  discussion  on  industrial  recreation,  particularly  as  it  relates 
to  the  employee  as  a  citizen  of  the  community.  "Outside  of  the 
factory,  there  is  the  more  extensive  problem  of  recreation  for  the 
industrial  workers'  off-time  hours.  Here  the  recreation  problem  of 
the  industrial  worker  is  very  much  like  the  recreation  problem  of 
people  who  earn  their  living  in  other  ways.  He  wishes  group 
recreation  and  this  grouping  will  be  sometimes  along  the  line  of  his 
work  companions  and  sometimes  along  the  line  of  his  neighbor- 
hood or  racial  companions.  Both  are  needed  in  developing  indus- 
trial recreation  from  the  work-shop  out.  So  the  wise  employer 
will  observe  the  cooperative  principle  of  control  and  support  of 
recreation  facilities,  cooperation  both  with  the  group  of  his  own 
workers  and  with  the  larger  community  groups  of  which  his 
workers  are  a  part." 

One  will  go  far  to  find  as  telling  a  statement  as  is  made  in 
the  chapter  on  "Cooperative  Recreation  among  the  Foreign  Born," 
of  the  contribution  of  the  foreign  born  to  American  civilization 
or  so  sympathetic  a  presentation  of  the  "genuine  self-created 
pleasures"  of  the  various  races  represented  in  a  large  city's 
population. 

The  Corn  r  i  1  ^ne  can  ^llt  ^^  after  reading  this  report  that 
ization  of  in  the  main  Cleveland  is  unusually  fortunate 

Recreation  jn   tne   quantity   and   quality   of  its  commercial 

recreation,  which  the  Survey  wisely  and  frankly  recognizes 
as  having  a  large  and  legitimate  place  in  the  sum  of  recre- 
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ation  agencies.  The  Survey  does  not  as  a  result  of  its 
study  attempt  to  initiate  a  crusade  to  transfer  to  governmental  or 
philanthropic  management  the  agencies  now  conducted  for  private 
profit,  but  believing  that  such  agencies  are  meeting  a  distinct  need, 
seeks  only  to  determine  the  quantity  and  quality  of  such  recrea- 
tion, the  forms  of  regulation  adopted  and  the  method  of  opera- 
tion, and  endeavors  to  discover  what  private  and  public  recreation 
may  learn  from  the  experience  of  commercial  recreation.  Motion 
pictures,  billiard  rooms  and  bowling  alleys,  dance  halls,  coffee 
houses  and  saloons,  commercial  amusement  parks,  the  baseball 
club,  lake  excursions  and  burlesque  theatres  are  the  forms  of 
commercial  recreation  chosen  for  study  and  many  interesting  facts 
are  presented  regarding  legal  control,  censorship,  trade  control 
and  the  conditions  under  which  various  forms  of  commercial 
recreation  are  carried  on.  Some  may  not  agree  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  laws  touching  the  regulation  and  control  of  motion  picture 
theatres  and  some  other  forms  of  commercial  amusement  should 
be  a  function  of  the  municipal  recreation  department,  though 
one  or  two  cities  are  successfully  operating  under  such  a  plan ;  but 
that  licensing  power  should  be  more  carefully  safe-guarded  and 
administered  and  a  definite  unified  policy  of  licensing  and  inspect- 
ing adopted,  is  a  recommendation  to  which  all  public  spirited 
citizens  in  all  our  cities  will  heartily  subscribe.  One  is  impressed 
with  the  broad  mindedness  with  which  the  Survey  views  the  en- 
tire field  of  commercial  recreation  with  its  problems  of  censor- 
ship and  regulation  and  the  constructiveness  of  its  suggestions  not 
only  for  eliminating  existing  evils  through  repression,  regulation 
and  the  power  of  public  opinion,  but  for  making  of  still  greater 
importance  the  really  good  features  which  commercial  recreation 
has  to  offer. 

A  very  timely  warning  to  all  cities  lies  in  Cleveland's  dis- 
covery of  the  grave  problems  in  connection  with  a  number  of 
types  of  commercial  recreation,  arising  from  the  elimination  of  the 
saloon.  The  billiard  room  problems  have  been  brought  to  a  crisis 
on  account  of  the  applications  of  scores  of  former  saloon  keepers 
for  billiard  room  licenses;  the  number  of  coffee  houses  has  greatly 
increased  and  the  problems  connected  with  their  regulation  have 
been  intensified.  In  this  connection,  the  report  states,  in  urging  a 
definite  policy  for  licensing  and  inspecting  of  commercial  agencies, 
"Beyond  this,  there  is  an  actual  need  of  substitutes  for  truly  com- 
mercial recreation.  War  time  efforts  to  supply  recreation  for 
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large  numbers  of  people  indicate  the  possibility  of  cooperative 
efforts  to  absorb  spare  time.  It  would  be  most  unwise  for  the 
community  to  allow  commercial  recreation  alone  to  profit  by  this 
opportunity  to  direct  the  spare  time  of  great  numbers  of  men  to 
new  and  more  wholesome  activities." 

In  this  report  The  Survey  Committee  has 
Public  Provision  d  j  specifically  with  the  public  facilities 

for  Recreation  J 

of  Cleveland  as  represented  in  the  play- 
grounds conducted  by  the  schools  and  by  the  Department  of 
Parks  and  Public  Property,  the  school  community  center,  munici- 
pal bath  house,  public  park  and  the  public  library.  The  provision 
of  adequate  play  space,  the  quality  of  the  play  leadership  on  school 
and  city  playgrounds  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  service  centers 
established  during  the  war  are  all  factors  carefully  studied  by 
The  Survey.  While  the  recommendations  made  relate  specifically 
to  the  local  situation,  there  are  certain  conclusions  of  interest  to 
all  communities.  No  one  doubts  the  wisdom  of  using  all  the  play 
space  a  city  has,  of  providing  enough  additional  space  to  care  for 
the  needs  of  the  most  congested  districts  and  of  securing  play 
space  now  for  the  future  before  land  values  soar  too  high.  Never- 
theless, many  cities  are  finding  to  their  sorrow  that  they  have 
neglected  too  long  these  three  fundamental  requirements  in  a  city's 
recreational  life.  The  necessity  is  recognized  by  all  interested  in 
recreation  administration  for  trained  leadership  of  a  high  type, 
for  playgrounds  for  children  which  will  not  be  limited  to  the 
summer  months,  for  increased  evening  use  of  playgrounds  for 
adults,  for  a  broad  program  of  community  centers,  some  of  which 
at  least  shall  have  activities  paid  for  by  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhoods, and  for  a  centralization  of  all  play  centers,  both 
of  school  and  park  property,  under  one  administration. 
Many  will  agree  that  gardening  might  be  made  a  legitimate  part  of 
the  school  program  and  the  recommendation  that  the  public  baths 
shall  be  real  community  centers  and  the  public  libraries  made  to 
function  more  definitely  for  recreation  purposes  is  a  suggestion 
well  worth  the  consideration  of  all  cities.  "It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  task  of  the  public  recreation  system  is  particularly 
vital  because  it  is  that  part  of  the  recreational  system  which  alone 
can  be  done  adequately  by  public  funds  and  which,  if  it  is  not 
done  well,  leaves  the  future  citizens  of  Cleveland  handicapped  with 
a  half-way  development." 

The  summary  includes  not  only  the  summing  up  of  the  most.; 
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important    facts    brought    out    in    the    six    reports,  but    a    very 

sympathetic    interpretation   of    the    Survey   findings  in    terms    of 

what   a  broad   community   recreation   program   can  mean   in   the 
lives  of  the  citizens  in  Cleveland. 


Industrial  Recreation 

v 

Since  boys  having  interests  in  common  natural- 
Boy*'  Clubs  ly  group  themselves  into  clubs  or  gangs,  the 

community  organizer  will  easily  find  at  hand 
material  for  promoting  a  wide  range  of  activities  along  the  line 
of  citizenship,  athletics,  vocational  training  and  educational  inter- 
ests. The  uncontrolled  gang  spirit  in  many  industrial  centers 
has  proved  a  serious  menace  to  property,  and  employers  have 
found  it  a  good  investment  as  well  as  a  community  service  to 
encourage  the  organization  of  clubs  which  will  turn  the  activity 
of  the  boys  into  useful  channels. 

In  winning  the  confidence  of  groups  which  have  shown  signs 
of  lawlessness,  it  is  often  necessary  to  hit  upon  some  tactful 
method  of  approach.  One  employer  on  looking  about  for  some- 
thing to  interest  a  group  of  boys  who  were  causing  trouble  seized 
mpon  the  idea  of  getting  them  interested  in  repairing  an  old  Ford 
car.  All  boys  like  to  tinker  and  they  took  to  it,  as  the  employer 
'expressed  it  "like  ducks  to  water."  At  first  they  were  left  to  work 
alone,  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  interest  was  flagging  and 
that  parts  of  the  car  were  missing.  The  employer  then  decided  to 
send  a  young  man  who  was  interested  in  boys  simply  to  play  with 
them.  Although  this  was  "supervised"  play  the  boys  did  not 
realize  it.  The  leader  drew  upon  his  imagination  and  told  stories 
about  geology,  the  steel  industry,  transportation  and  the  like. 
Interest  waxed  keen  and  the  number  of  boys  increased.  When 
the  leader  pointed  out  that  they  could  not  rebuild  the  machine 
without  the  missing  parts,  these  mysteriously  reappeared.  The 
boys  began  to  read  up  on  all  kinds  of  problems  which  they  heard 
discussed  and  so  this  small  beginning  opened  up  a  large  field  of 
activity  and  usefulness. 
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Among  the  national  organizations  promoting  work  for  boys, 
the  following  are  prominent: 

Boy  Scouts  of  America,  200  5th  Avenue  New  York  City. 

Boys'  Club  Federation,  110  W.  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  International  Committee, 
347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Woodcraft  League  of  America,  Inc.,  13  W.  29th  St.,  New 
York  City 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  1  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York  City 

Community  Service,  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Government  Organizations,  Dept.  of  Labor,  Boys'  Working 
Reserves 

(Boys  over  16  are  organized  into  clubs  for  farm  work) 
Dept.  of  Agriculture,  States  Relation  Service 
(Cooperates    with    County    Agents    in    promoting    Boys' 
Agricultural  Clubs  of  all  kinds) 

The  Boy  Scout  Movement  combines  with  play  and  recreation 
all  essential  educational  interests  and  pursues  its  chief  purpose 
of  forming  character.  All  that  is  taught  and  all  that  is  done  has 
a  relation  to  some  line  of  useful  work.  It  develops  initiative, 
resourcefulness,  self-reliance,  and  physical  fitness.  Interest  in  Boy 
Scout  organization  is  steadily  increasing  in  industrial  centers. 
The  plan  of  organization  recommended  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  is  one  where  the  general  moral  support  of  the  company 
is  given,  the  committee  backing  the  troop  being  secured  from  the 
employees  who  are  responsible  for  the  entire  management,  leader- 
ship and  program. 

The  headquarters  of  the  various  agencies  will  gladly  furnish 
literature  and  advice  on  the  organization  of  various  types  of  clubs 
for  boys. 

The  activities  promoted  by  girls'  clubs  fall  nat- 
Girls'  Clubs  urally  into  three  groups;  those  of  a  purely 

social  or  recreational  nature,  as  dancing,  singing, 
hiking,  dramatics,  athletics;  those  with  an  educational  objective, 
as  classes  in  English  literature,  business  methods,  domestic  science, 
sanitation,  first  aid,  sewing,  debating,  lectures;  and  those  for 
community  or  patriotic  service.  The  war  demonstrated  how 
effectively  the  organized  girl  forces  of  the  country  can  function 
in  the  last  group  of  activities.  In  many  communities  the  greater 
part  of  the  responsibility  for  hospitality  and  other  service  to 
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soldiers  and  sailors  was  borne  by  them.  And  since  the  war  this 
spirit  of  community  service  has  been  kept  alive  in  many  towns 
and  cities  through  the  activities  of  girls'  clubs. 

Among  the  national  organizations  promoting  work  for  girls 
are: 

Camp  Fire  Girls,  31  E.  17  Street,  New  York  City.  Groups 
may  have  from  6  to  20  members  and  the  age  of  admission  is  12 
years.  (Girls  under  12  are  organized  as  Blue  Birds).  It  is  an 
organization  which  aims  "to  bring  the  power  of  organization  and 
the  charm  of  romance  into  the  humble  acts  and  needs  of  daily 
life."  There  is  an  elaborate  ritual  which  makes  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  girl  in  the  teen  age. 

Girl  Scouts  of  America,  189  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Troops  of  2  or  more  patrols  with  8  in  each  patrol.  The  age  of 
admission  is  10  years.  Any  girls'  club  may  undertake  the  Girl 
Scout  training  and  games,  especially  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays, 
though  "groups  or  bands  of  girls  not  already  belonging  to  any 
club  may  be  organized  directly  as  a  Girl  Scout  Patrol  or  Troop." 

Woodcraft  League  of  America,  13  W.  29th  Street,  New  York 
City.  The  bands  are  composed  of  from  5  to  10  girls  over  12 
years  of  age.  The  program  stresses  out-of-door  activities. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  600  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City.  The  National  Board  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  promotes  girls'  clubs  of  various 
kinds  adapted  to  the  locality  and  type  of  girls.  The  Eight-Week 
Clubs  and  Industrial  Girls'  Clubs  are  two  prominent  types.  The 
clubs  have  a  wide  range  of  activities  and  are  usually  small  groups 
of  a  larger  unit.  The  younger  girls  are  organized  as  Girl 
Reserves. 

Girls'  Friendly  Society  in  America,  15  E.  40th  Street,  New 
York  City.  This  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
though  the  membership  is  open  to  all  girls  over  12  years  of  age. 
It  is  particularly  interested  in  giving  home  life  and  companionship 
to  young  girls  in  cities.  The  activities  are  adapted  to  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  the  group. 

National  League  of  Girls'  Clubs,  130  E.  59th  Street,  New 
York  City.  This  league  promotes  non-sectarian,  self-governing, 
self-supporting  clubs  for  employed  girls.  Social  evenings  and 
industrial  classes  are  prominent  among  its  activities. 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  1  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York  City.  This  organization,  in  promoting 
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municipally  supported  recreation,  is  making  it  possible  for  girls 
and  young  women  to  enjoy  social  and  recreational  opportunities  on 
playgrounds  and  at  recreation  centers. 

Community  Service,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Community  Service  helps  to  organize  local  Community  Service 
groups  through  which  girls  and  young  women  will  have  an  im- 
portant share  in  community  life,  and  opportunities  to  develop  their 
recreational,  educational  and  cultural  interests. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  States  Relation 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C.  Cooperates  with  County  Agents  in 
promoting  agricultural  clubs  of  all  kinds,  especially  in  canning 
and  animal  husbandry.  These  are  primarily  for  country  girls. 

Within  a  limited  space  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
suggest  the  possibilities  of  a  girls'  work  program.  Individuals 
and  organizations  interested  in  working  out  various  problems  con- 
nected with  girls'  club  organization  will  find  it  helpful  to  com- 
municate with  these  national  organizations.  The  books  listed 
in  the  appended  bibliography  will  also  give  valuable  suggestions. 

Garden  clubs  for  children  and  adults  have  been 
Garden  Clubs  most  successfully  promoted  in  many  communi- 

ties, notably  the  Boys'  Garden  Club  at  Dayton, 
Ohio.  This  was  inaugurated  by  the  president  of  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company  who  was  casting  about  for  a  means  of 
interesting  the  so  called  "bad  boys"  of  the  neighborhood.  For 
lack  of  something  better  to  do,  these  boys  were  spending  their 
spare  time  breaking  windows,  destroying  personal  property  and 
fighting  pitched  battles  with  rival  gangs.  It  was  proposed  to  set 
aside  a  tract  of  land  to  be  divided  into  small  gardens  which  the 
boys  might  have  for  their  own.  At  first  they  were  skeptical  and 
asked,  "What's  the  string  to  it?"  and,  "What  do  we  get  out  of  it?" 
They  were  assured  that  they  would  get  out  of  it  all  they  put 
into  it,  and  this  was  accepted  as  a  satisfactory  proposition.  The 
company  provides  the  ground,  seeds  and  tools,  and  the  boys  cul- 
tivate their  plots  under  the  supervision  of  a  gardener.  All  the 
produce  they  raise  they  may  have  for  the  use  of  their  families,  or 
they  may  sell  it.  Thirty  prizes  are  awarded  each  year  to  the  boys 
obtaining  the  best  results.  The  club  is  incorporated  as  the  Boys' 
Garden  Company  and  every  boy  completing  a  two-year  course 
is  given  a  diploma. 

At  the  Cokedale  Plant  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company  the  community  garden  is  a  popular  feature.  Each  plot 
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consists  of  approximately  2,200  square  feet  of  ground.  The  com- 
pany plows  the  garden  and  has  the  water  piped  conveniently  so 
that  irrigating  can  readily  be  done. 

An  active  interest  in  beautifying  his  home  sur- 
*  *  roundings  contributes  a  measurable  degree  of 

contentment  to  the  life  of  the  worker  in  in- 
dustry. In  attempting  to  improve  any  large  area  the  advice  of  a 
landscape  gardener  is  desirable,  but  many  a  dingy  mill  section  has 
been  transformed  into  a  bright  attractive  spot  through  the  simple 
planting  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  Annual  contests  are  stimu- 
lating. A  number  of  industrial  concerns  have  offered  prizes  yearly 
for  the  best  results  in  the  improvement  of  door  yards  and  streets. 
In  many  localities  the  beautifying  of  surroundings  will  best  be 
accomplished  through  the  organization  of  some  sort  of  civic  im- 
provement club  into  which  the  members  pay  nominal  dues.  A 
small  fund  is  thus  provided  for  holding  contests,  and  as  the  club 
grows  its  work  may  be  extended  to  include  lectures,  and  other 
activities.  One  company  holds  an  annual  dinnner  at  which  time 
prizes  are  awarded,  and  books,  magazines,  and  pictures  are  on 
display  for  the  benefit  of  the  guests. 

OPEN  FORUMS 

The  Open  Forum  idea,  as  applied  to  industry,  may  open  up  a 
large  field  of  usefulness.  It  affords  an  opportunity  for  all  groups 
to  come  together  for  the  frank  discussion  of  mutual  problems,  and 
under  wise  leadership  it  may  prove  an  instrument  for  settling 
many  vexed  questions.  Local  conditions  will  determine  whether 
the  establishment  of  an  open  forum  is  advisable. 

The  McElwain  Industrial  Forum  was  recently  inaugurated  in 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  with  the  topic:  "Why  the  Workers 
in  the  W.  H.  McElwain  Plants  Should  Start  the  First  Industrial 
Forum  in  America."  The  meeting  was  widely  advertised  as  a 
free  and  full  discussion  of  vital  problems  affecting  industry,  and 
it  came  just  at  the  end  of  the  working  day  (following  cafeteria 
lunch  served  at  regular  prices  in  the  company's  restaurant)  after 
a  half-hour  of  community  singing  to  create  that  "get-together"  feel- 
ing so  valuable  as  a  preparation  for  a  successful  forum  evening. 
It  had  been  advertised  that  tickets  of  admission  would  be  limited 
to  300,  but  that  any  employee  might  have  a  ticket  if  he  would  be 
sure  to  use  it.  As  a  result  there  was  present  at  the  meeting  a 
cross-section  of  the  personnel  of  the  factory,  workers  of  every 
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grade  as  well  as  executives — and  the  hall  was  filled  to  capacity. 
There  was  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  the  talk,  many 
very  intelligent  questions  were  asked  and  there  seems  an  excellent 
prospect  that  through  this  forum,  which  is  to  meet  once  a  month, 
an  atmosphere  of  good  will  and  understanding  will  be  created. 

In  addition  to  subjects  of  local  interest  and  significance,  the 
comprehensive  forum  program  should  include  the  discussion  of 
educational  and  cultural  topics.  Some  forums  have  found  it 
valuable  to  deal  with  one  underlying  subject  throughout  the 
season's  course.  Another  plan  is  to  have  once  a  month  a  lecture 
on  science  or  the  drama,  or  poetry  or  music.  Suggestions  for 
organizing  and  conducting  open  forums  may  be  secured  from  the 
Open  Forum  National  Council,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  an  organ- 
ization which  has  done  splendid  work  in  stimulating  this  move- 
ment throughout  the  country. 

[To  Be  Continued] 

Rural  Imaginative  Recreation 

VIII 
CONSTANCE;  D'ARCY  MACKAY,  Community  Service 

In  order  to  make  imaginative  recreation  a  living  dynamic 
force  in  the  country  community,  a  definite  plan  of  action  will  have 
to  be  followed.  Communities  lacking  in  leadership  will  have  to 
have  schedules  made  out  for  them,  though  these  schedules  must 
always  be  kept  flexible.  The  Little  Theatre,  the  country  pageant, 
the  community  chorus,  or  the  rural  Christmas  festival  are  a  fine 
means  to  this  end.  But  suppose  the  people  feel  they  want  to  begin 
with  something  very  much  less  elaborate  than  even  these,  what  are 
they  to  do? 

Here  is  where  the  need  of  a  definite  plan,  a  definite  chart  or 
outline,  is  absolutely  necessary.  Therefore,  several  suggested  pro- 
grams are  included  in  this  article,  based  on  actual  experience  and 
observation. 

The  various  holidays  are  always  times  when  the  art-conscious- 
ness of  the  community  can  be  aroused  through  solidarity  of  effort. 
Christmas,  New  Years,  Thanksgiving,  Fourth  of  July,  Decoration 
Day,  Columbus  Day,  Hallowe'en,  all  are  times  when  the  festal 
spirit  can  be  awakened.  Then  there  are  other  evenings,  plain  every 
day  evenings — without  any  holiday  halo  for  which  "programs"  are 
wanted. 
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One  of  the  first  things  to  do  is  to  form  a  good  Dramatic  Com- 
mittee of  from  ten  to  twelve  members.  Choose  a  committee  that 
will  really  work.  Have,  if  possible,  the  church,  the  school,  the 
Grange  and  the  Farmers'  Club  or  Farmers'  Wives'  Club,  represent- 
ed. There  should  be  a  Chairman  who  knows  something  about  the 
drama  and  also  the  needs  of  the  community.  On  the  committee 
there  should  also  be  someone  who  knows  about  dyeing  simple  cos- 
tumes. There  should  be  someone  with  a  knowledge  of  music,  too. 
This  knowledge  comes  in  invaluably  at  Christmas  time  and  Easter 
time,  and  for  community  singing. 

Effort  flags  when  people  do  not  plan  ahead,  so  a  year's  pro- 
gram is  a  good  thing.  But  this  program  must  be  both  flexible  and 
simple. 

One  pageant  after  another  or  one  play  after  another  cannot 
be  given  in  a  country  community  or  in  any  community  without  a 
sense  of  monotony.  Pageants  should  rarely  be  given.  In  between 
should  come  plays,  one-act  and  longer;  simple  festivals,  cere- 
monials, tableaux,  even  charades.  Operettas  too,  make  an  interest- 
ing addition,  whether  for  children  or  adults.  Rural  Community 
programs — that  is,  varied  program  including  recitations,  music  and 
possibly  a  one-act  play  are  very  popular  in  town-halls  through  the 
country.  A  yearly  program  must  be  varied  if  it  is  to  be  interesting. 
The  Dramatic  Committee  should  plan  the  program,  but  the  general 
public  should  not  be  aware  of  the  plan.  It  should  come  as  a  sur- 
prise. Knowing  what  is  to  come  and  talking  things  over  too  much 
before-hand  with  the  community  at  large  is  a  sure  way  of  dampen- 
ing enthusiasm. 

Many  rural  communities  are  not  advanced  enough  in  their 
dramatic  work  to  establish  a  little  Country  Theatre.  This  must 
come  by  degrees.  All  rural  communities  are  alike,  however,  in  be- 
ing interested  in  variegated  "programs,"  and  almost  all  country 
communities  are  able  to  equip  a  simple  community  stage  in  the 
town  hall. 

As  the  interest  of  the  community  widens,  programs  consisting 
of  several  one-act  plays  may  be  presented ;  and  then  longer  plays. 

Often  in  such  a  program  each  one-act  play  may  be  given  by  a 
different  local  club.  Thus  a  healthy  rivalry  will  ensue.  Whether 
given  by  separate  groups,  or  by  one  group  of  people,  each  play 
should  have  some  one  person  who  acts  as  director,  and  whose  word 
is  law,  or  one  person  may  be  director  for  the  three  one-act  plays. 

Having  provided  a  community  stage,  the  next  thing  to  plan  for 
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is  what  to  give  on  that  stage.  There  are  not  only  the  holidays  to  be 
provided  for;  but  the  casual  "entertainment"  evenings  as  well. 
These  might  be  An  Agricultural  Evening;  A  Patriotic  Entertain- 
ment; An  Old  Song  Evening.  Other  entertainments,  let  us  say, 
might  consist  of  a  French  evening  or  an  Irish  evening  or  a  Scotch 
evening.  Into  these  the  phonograph,  the  stereopticon,  recitations, 
plays,  and  community  chorus,  as  well  as  duets  by  violin  and  piano 
can  enter  largely.  A  one-act  play  can  be  the  focussing  center  round 
which  the  other  portions  of  the  entertainment  are  gathered.  This 
one-act  play  should  always  end  the  evening.  Programs  should  al- 
ways move  toward  a  climax  and  end  on  their  strongest  note. 

Have  definite,  salient  programs,  each  one  having  an  actual 
idea  behind  it.  Too  many  "programs"  are  made  up  of  odds  and 
ends,  and  lead  nowhere.  A  program  should  leave  people  with  a 
definite  sense  of  unity,  of  having  felt  something  driven  home.  A 
rightly  balanced  "program"  should  have  both  humor  and  pathos ;  it 
should  both  amuse  and  instruct,  and  by  instruction  is  meant  that 
it  should  open  doors  on  new  horizons. 

"It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  a  community  orchestra  and  com- 
munity chorus,"  writes  a  girl  from  a  sparsely  settled  rural  district, 
"but  suppose  the  community  cannot  afford  eno-ugh  musical  instru- 
ments, or  has  no  musical  people  to  play  them.  What  then  ?" 

Then  club  together  and  buy  a  Community  Phonograph.  Choose 
the  records  so  that  one  record  will  fill  these  three  needs:  Concert; 
Dance ;  Play  or  Festival.  Thus  a  folk-dance  could  be  used  as  a  con- 
cert piece;  as  an  accompaniment  for  folk-dancing  in  the  rural 
school ;  or  could  be  included  in  a  festival.  Ideas  for  such  records 
can  be  taken  from  phonograph  catalogues.  It  is  also  suggested 
that  the  next  town  or  community  buy  a  Community  Phonograph  on 
the  same  plan.  Then  the  two  communities  can  exchange  records. 

In  less  sparsely  settled  rural  districts  waste  of  material  at  hand 
is  one  of  the  great  troubles.  How  to  utilize  what  you  have  got 
with  as  little  expense  as  possible  should  be  one  of  the  slogans  of 
rural  communities.  For  instance,  if  children  are  giving  a  simple 
Christmas  play,  why  should  they  not  give  it  both  in  school  and 
church,  and  then  go  afield  and  give  it  in  the  ward  of  a  children's 
hospital,  or  home  for  cripples,  and  then  take  it  to  the  old  folks' 
home  or  the  poor  house.  That  one  play  might  give  joy  to  many 
groups  instead  of  to  a  few. 

Here  are  suggestions  for  five  evenings  easily  possible  for  rural 
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communities  of  varying  types  that  are  primarily  interested  in  music 
but  only  groping  toward  expression  in  dramatic  art. 

A  PATRIOTIC  EVENING 

For  this  evening  decorate  the  town  hall  with  flags  of  the  differ- 
ent nations.  Have  these  flags  made  by  the  school  children  in  prep- 
aration for  the  event.  They  can  be  made  of  cheese  cloth,  or  of 
Dennison's  crepe  paper.  In  the  latter  case  both  sides  of  the  flag 
should  be  made  alike.  For  prices  of  paper  send  to  the  Dennison 
Tissue  Paper  Company,  Fifth  Avenue  and  28th  Street,  New  York 
City.  Colored  pictures  of  the  flags  of  the  nations  can  be  found  in 
the  encyclopaedia  or  the  back  of  the  dictionary  and  easily  copied  in 
the  rural  school.  Have  the  words  of  the  patriotic  songs  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  typewritten,  and  distributed  to  the  audience.  A  full 
collection  of  patriotic  songs  can  be  found  in  Sixty  Patriotic  Songs 
of  All  Nations,  edited  by  Granville  Bantock.  Published  by  Charles 
H.  Ditson  Company,  New  York.  Price  $175 

AN  OU>  SONG  EVENING 

This  is  an  evening  that  will  especially  appeal  to  an  American 
community  where  there  are  a  good  many  older  people.  The  words 
of  the  songs  should  be  typewritten  and  distributed  to  the  audience. 
These  songs  may  include  such  old  favorites  as: 

The  Bold  Fisherman 

Funiculi  Funicula 

Jingle  Bells 

Meerschaum  Pipe 

The  Quilting  Party 

Clementine 

These  songs  can  all  be  found  in  a  collection  entitled  College 
Songs,  published  by  Charles  Ditson  and  Company,  New  York,  Price 
$.50  To  these  songs  as  many  other  old  time  ditties  may  be  added 
as  desired,  such  as :  Ben  Bolt,  Annie  Laurie,  Juanita. 

The  evening  may  end  with  a  charming  scene  called  A  Quilting 
Party  in  the  Thirties,  by  Evelyn  Greenleaf  Sutherland,  to  be  found 
in  In  Office  Hours  and  Other  Sketches,  published  by  Walter  H. 
Baker  Co.,  5  Hamilton  Place,  Boston.  Price  50  cents,  postage  2 
cents  extra.  In  this  scene  old  fashioned  costumes  taken  from  attics 
may  be  appropriately  worn;  quilting  frames  or  imitation  quilting 
frames  can  easily  be  made.  Some  very  quaint  old  time  songs  are 
introduced  into  the  scene  which  is  possible  for  any  town  hall  stage. 
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A  dozen  or  more  men  and  women  can  take  part  in  it.  It  can  include 
both  older  people  and  people  of  high  school  age.  Its  simplicity 
makes  it  an  excellent  thing  for  rural  communities. 

These  Old  Song  Evenings  have  already  been  tried  in  rural 
communities,  and  have  always  proved  popular.  They  have  a  strong 
attraction  for  the  older  people  in  the  community. 

A  FOI,K  SONG  EVENING 

For  this  evening,  if  desired,  use  the  flags  described  under  A 
Patriotic  Evening.  Make  a  selection  of  the  folk  songs  of  all  na- 
tions best  suited  to  the  community.  If  it  is  an  Irish  community 
then  accent  the  Irish  folk  songs ;  if  it  happens  to  be  a  French-Ca- 
nadian rural  mill  town  community,  then  accent  the  French  songs. 
End  the  evening  with  a  one-act  Folk  Play,  likewise  selected  for 
its  national  suitability.  The  music  with  the  folk  songs  can  be  found 
in  One  Hundred  Folk  Songs  of  All  Nations,  edited  by  Granville 
Bantock,  published  by  Charles  H.  Ditson  Company,  New  York,  at 
$1.50.  A  book  of  folk  plays  entitled  The  Silver  Thread  and  Other 
Folk  Plays  can  be  had  from  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  19  West 
44th  Street,  New  York  City.  Price  $1.25.  Where  a  rural  com- 
munity already  knows  something  of  folk  dancing,  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  end  this  evening  with  a  general  folk  dance  in  the  town 
hall. 

A    COMMUNITY   EVENING 

For  this  concert,  using  both  community  singing  and  solo  sing- 
ing in  a  district  where  musical  appreciation  is  above  the  average, 
the  following  selections  might  be  given : 

Snow  Flakes  by  Frederick  H.  Cowen 

Gypsy  John  by  Frederick  Clay 

The  Lass  with  the  Delicate  Air  by  Arne 

None  but  the  Lonely  Heart  by  Tchaikowsky 

Who  is  Sylvia  by  Schubert 

These  songs  and  other  of  like  character  can  be  found  in  a  vol- 
ume entitled  The  Most  Popular  Drawing  Room  and  Concert  Songs, 
for  low  voice  and  high  voice  (state  which).  Price  $1.25.  Pub- 
lished by  Hinds,  Noble  and  Eldridge,  New  York  City. 

For  the  end  of  the  evening  use  Zona  Gale's  one-act  play 
Neighbors  which  can  be  found  in  the  volume  entitled  Wisconsin 
Plays  published  by  Huebsch,  New  York  City,  price  $1.50. 

This  play  should  accent  the  community  feeling  of  neighborli- 
ness.  It  is  a  play  that  has  been  very  widely  acted  by  rural  districts, 
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always  with  much  success.     There  is  no  royalty  on  this  play;  but 
the  village  producing  it,  in  lieu  of  royalty,  must  plant  a  tree. 

AN  EVENING  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S  SONGS 

For  a  rural  community  that  is  somewhat  advanced  both  in  its 
musical  and  dramatic  appreciation,  An  Evening  of  Shakespeare's 
Songs  will  prove  popular.  They  can  be  found  in  a  book  entitled 
Fifty  Shakespeare's  Songs,  edited  by  Charles  Vincent.  Published 
by  Charles  H.  Ditson  Company,  12  East  34th  Street,  New  York  City, 
price  $1.75. 

As  has  been  suggested,  some  communities  will  want  to  plan  a  ' 
year  in  advance,  with  their  special  programs  mapped  out  before 
them.  Here,  then,  is  a  practical  program  for  a  year.  Notice  that 
only  one  pageant  and  one  costume  festival  are  used.  Also,  notice 
that  sometimes  the  burden  of  dramatic  work  falls  on  young  school 
children,  then  on  those  of  high  school  age,  and  then  on  the  older 
people  in  the  community. 

After  the  singing  of  the  Shakespeare  songs  should  come  a 
brief  play.  Perhaps  the  best  one  that  could  be  found  for  this 
purpose  is  The  Paries'  Plea  from  Little  Plays  about  Famous  Authors 
by  Maude  Morrison  Frank,  published  by  Henry  Holt  and  Company, 
19  iWest  44th  street,  New  York  City,  price  $1.35.  This  play  is 
about  Shakespeare,  though  Shakespeare  himself  does  not  appear  in 
it.  It  can  be  produced  by  a  group  of  children  of  grammar  school 
age  and  younger,  who  appear  as  sprites  and  fairies.  It  is  a  very  de- 
lightful little  play. 

A  PROGRAM   FOR  A   YEAR 

Lincoln's  Birthday  can  be  celebrated  by  a  community  sing, 
and  by  a  children's  play  about  Lincoln;  or  if  there  happens  to  be  a 
particularly  talented  reader  in  the  community,  by  reading, 
very  quietly  and  sincerely,  of  passages  from  John  Drinkwater's 
Abraham  Lincoln.  A  Lincoln  play  for  children  using  a  dozen  or 
more  characters  and  a  simple  interior  setting  can  be  found  in 
Patriotic  Plays  and  Pageants  published  by  Henry  Holt  and  Com- 
pany, 19  West  44th  Street,  New  York  City.  Price  $1.35.  In  this 
play  Lincoln  appears  as  an  ambitious  boy.  This  house  also  publishes 
a  volume  called  Little  Plays  from  American  History.  Price  $1.20. 
In  it  there  is  a  play  about  Lincoln  when  he  was  a  grown  man. 
Though  Lincoln  himself  does  not  appear  in  it,  his  influence  is  felt  all 
through  the  little  drama.  Either  of  these  plays  should  be  given  by 
children  of  grammar  school  age. 
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For  Valentine's  Day  have  a  Valentine  dance  in  the  town  hall, 
with  favors  of  pretty  Valentines.  This  has  been  successfully  tried 
by  a  little  town  in  Vermont. 

Washington's  Birthday  may  be  accented  by  a  patriotic  com- 
munity sing,  with  stereopticon  pictures  of  Mt.  Vernon  and  other 
places  connected  with  the  life  of  Washington.  At  the  end  of  the 
evening  a  one-act  play  can  be  given  by  the  adults  of  the  community. 
There  is  a  delightful  little  comedy  called  Washington's  First  De- 
feat by  Charles  Nirdlinger,  published  by  Samuel  French,  28  West 
38th  Street,  New  York  City.  Price  $.25.  Further  suggestions  for 
Washington's  Birthday  can  be  found  in  Suggestions  for  a  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  Program.  Price  $.15.  This  may  be  secured  from 
the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  One  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York  City. 

There  is  a  very  charming  Arbor  Day  Ceremonial  by  Nina  B. 
L,amkin,  price  $.15,  which  may  be  secured  from  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  One  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Where  the  rural  school  wishes  to  give  a  very 
simple  program  of  music  and  recitations,  later  repeating  it  in  the 
town  hall  or  in  a  parish  house,  the  following  program  may  be  given : 

ARBOR  DAY  PROGRAM 

(A  Community  Celebration  for  the  Town  Hall) 

1.  Arbor  Day  Alphabet, by  Ada  Simpson  Sherwood,  given  by 
little  children  from  the  rural  school,  each  holding  a  large  letter  of 
the  alphabet,  done  in  green. 

2.  Songs  From  Shakespear's  As  You  Like  It. 

Who  loves  to  lie  with  me   Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 
(by  community  chorus) 

3.  Song:  Apple,  Beech  and  Cedar  Fair  by  school  children. 

4.  Recitation:     Tree  Proverbs 

5.  Recitation :    Woodman  Spare  That  Tree 

6.  Trees :    A  class  exercise,  in  which  young  people  of  all  ages 
from  primary  to  grammar  grade  may  participate. 

The  material  for  this  program  including  the  Arbor  Day  Alpha- 
bet, Tree  Proverbs,  Woodman  Spare  That  Tree,  the  song  Apple, 
Beech  and  Cedar  Fair,  as  well  as  Trees,  a  class  exercise,  can  all  be 
found  in  Arbor  Day  by  Robert  Haven  SchaufTler  in  the  series 
called  Our  National  Holidays,  published  by  Moffat  Yard  &  Co.,  New 
York  City.  Price  $1.50 

Memorial  Day  should,  if  possible,  have  an  indoor  or  outdoor 
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pageant.  Such  a  pageant,  simple  and  inexpensive  to  produce  and 
widely  used  throughout  the  country  is  A  Memorial  Day  Pageant 
by  Josephine  Thorp.  Price  $.25.  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  One  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

May  Day  should  have  its  Maypole  and  a  simple  festival  by 
school  children.  If  the  weather  proves  inclement,  this  festival  can 
be  transferred  to  June  if  necessary.  Suggestions  for  such  a  festival 
can  be  found  in  May  Day  Programs  D173,  published  by  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  One  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Fourth  of  July  should  be  celebrated  by  a  ceremonial  or  by  a 
simple  community  gathering.  Two  suggestions  are  given  here. 

A  PATRIOT'S  FOURTH  OF  JULY 

If  this  Patriot's  Fourth  of  July  is  held  in  a  rural  community  in 
the  evening,  use  if  possible  as  a  novelty  a  Liberty  Tree.  The 
Liberty  Tree,  as  everyone  knows  who  is  familiar  with  colonial  his- 
tory, was  a  pine  tree.  It  is  immortalized  on  many  Revolutionary 
flags. 

Where  this  tree  stands  in  the  center  of  a  village  square  and  is 
lighted  with  electric  lights,  if  possible  have  these  lights  red,  white 
and  blue.  Have  an  American  flag  on  the  top  of  the  tree. 

Where  few  lights  are  used  for  decoration  in  the  village  square, 
or  where  a  tree  is  omitted  for  any  reason — such  as  economy,  or  the 
fact  that  in  prairie  towns  a  pine  tree  cannot  be  had,  then  wind  a 
flag-pole  with  Liberty  greens.  Have  it  a  Liberty  Pole  such  as  was 
used  in  olden  days,  and  have  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floating  from  the 
top  of  it.  There  is  something  beautiful  in  the  evergreen  pine  tree 
as  a  symbol ;  but  a  Liberty  Pole  also  has  a  flavor  of  romance. 

About  this  Liberty  Tree  or  Liberty  Pole  have  the  community 
gather  to  sing  patriotic  songs.  Have  Liberty  stand  by  the  tree  or 
the  flag  pole,  dressed  in  her  traditional  costume:  A  white  robe,  a 
red  Liberty  cap,  with  rim  of  silver  stars;  and  a  red,  white  and  blue 
over-robe.  She  could  carry  a  torch  in  her  hand.  This  torch  may 
be  lighted  with  an  electric  light  of  red.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
Liberty's  footgear  consists  of  white  stockings  and  sandals.  Black 
shoes  are  an  anachronism. 

Each  patriotic  singing  group  follows  a  leader  who  carries  a 
flag  with  a  state  seal  on  it.  These  flags  can  be  bought,  or  can  be 
made  out  of  Canton  flannel,  copying  the  colors  and  designs  from  the 
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colored  plates  of  flags  and  seals  which  can  be  found  in  any  large 
dictionary  or  encyclopaedia. 

A  clear  space  must  be  kept  about  the  Liberty  Tree,  or  Liberty 
Pole,  and  under  this  tree  or  flag-pole  should  be  a  raised  dais  on 
which  Liberty  stands.  Leading  up  to  this  dais  are  four  pathways 
which  should  be  kept  clear  so  that  community  singers  can  march  in 
and  surround  the  tree  or  flag-pole.  Liberty  must  always  be  clearly 
seen. 

The  celebration  begins  when  a  bugle  is  blown  three  times.  The 
first  group  of  singers  marches  in  chanting  Arthur  Farwell's  Hymn  to 
Liberty,  which  can  be  obtained  from  G.  Schirmer,  7  East  43rd 
Street,  New  York  City,  for  $.10. 

"Rise  ye  nations  man  is  free ! 
Hail  to  dawn-crowned  Liberty." 

Then  follow  the  usual  patriotic  songs. 

When  the  celebration  is  over,  the  lights  on  the  tree  are  turned 
out  and  the  symbolic  figure  of  Liberty  quietly  disappears  from  view. 

"We  simply  cannot  afford  to  give  a  pageant,"  writes  a  young 
man  from  a  tiny  village.  "We've  already  given  a  simple  ceremonial. 
Now  we  want  something  different." 

Then  take  as  an  example  a  village  community  that  wanted  a 
new  Fourth  of  July,  and  had  very  little  money — not  even  money 
enough  to  give  a  pageant.  They  were  weary  of  village  parades  and 
declared  they  must  have  something  better.  So  they  hung  lighted 
lanterns  about  the  village  green,  gay,  cheap,  Japanese  lanterns,  and 
had  a  costume  dance.  Uncle  Sam  and  Columbia  in  costume  wel- 
comed the  whole  village,  who  came  dressed  as  Colonials,  Puritans, 
Civil  War  folk,  pioneers,  and  even  volunteers  of  the  war  of  1812! 
The  people  either  found  their  costumes  in  the  attic,  or  "picked  some- 
thing up."  The  whole  effect  was  very  pretty,  and  entirely  novel. 
The  dances  were  such  as  could  be  done  on  the  grass — Lancers,  the 
Virginia  reel,  and  some  old  contra-dances.  The  village  band  had 
been  practising  for  two  months,  and  played  with  great  spirit.  Two 
ambitious  boys  had  a  lemonade  booth.  Thus  refreshments  were 
served  between  dances.  This  affair  was  a  huge  success.  All  the 
people  needed  was  the  idea.  They  did  the  rest. 

Suggestions  for  a  Labor  Day  Celebration  by  May  Pashley 
Harris,  price  $.10,  published  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  As- 
sociation of  America,  One  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  will 
be  found  invaluable  for  indoor  or  outdoor  use.  This  ceremonial 
combines  recitations  of  stirring  poems  by  American  poets  in  praise 
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of  the  labor  of  man's  hands;  and  several  opportunities  for  com- 
munity singing.  It  should  be  given  by  adults  of  the  community,  or 
by  students  of  high  school  or  college  age. 

Thanksgiving  may  be  celebrated  by  a  jolly  community  gather- 
ing, and  a  Pilgrim  cantata  or  a  Pilgrim  play.  For  ideas  along  this 
line  see  Suggestions  for  a  Thanksgiving  Program,  price  $.05,  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  One  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City. 

For  Christmas  some  rural  communities  like  an  Outdoor  Com- 
munity Christmas  Tree,  or  Tree  of  Light  as  it  is  sometimes  called ; 
while  others  prefer  an  indoor  celebration.  Suggestions  for  both 
kinds  are  given  here.  For  the  outdoor  celebration  there  is  a  little 
pamphlet  which  gives  suggestions.  It  is  called  How  to  Organize 
Christmas  Carol  Singing,  price  $.05,  published  by  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  One  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

For  the  community  Christmas  of  Mill  Valley,  California,  the 
following  carols  were  used  with  success,  in  the  order  named  which, 
as  will  be  seen,  has  a  method  in  its  sequence. 
Silent  Night,  Holy  Night 
It  Came  Upon  a  Midnight  Clear 
The  First  Noel 
Oh,  Come  All  Ye  Faithful 
We  Three  Kings  of  Orient  Are 

The  latter  carol  has  a  soaring  refrain  which  makes  it  particular- 
ly adaptable  for  community  singing. 

"O  Star  of  wonder,  Star  of  night, 
Star  with  royal  beauty  bright, 
Westward  leading,  still  proceeding, 
Guide  us  by  Thy  perfect  light." 

A  Christmas  Community  Program  for  the  Town  Hall 
Here  is  another  suggestion   for  a  Christmas  community  pro- 
gram in  which  both  singing  and  recitation  form  a  part.    The  carols 
can  be  found  in  The  Community  Christmas  Tree  Carol  Book,  pub- 
lished by  Novello  and  Co.,  2  West  45th  Street  at  5  cents  a  copy. 
Community  Singing: 

Oh  little  Town  of  Bethlehem 
Silent  Night,  Holy  Night 
We  Three  Kings  of  Orient  Are 
Oh,  Come  All  Ye  Faithful 
Reading : 
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Mary  the  Mother  by  Theodosia  Garrison,   from  The  Designer 
Magazine. 

"What  is  the  great  light  falling  through  the  door?" 
"The  light  of  a  white  star  shining  like  the  sun/' 
"I  will  hide  his  eyes,"  she  said,  "covering  them  o'er 
Lest  the  sight  should  harm  him,  my  little  helpless  one." 

"What  is  the  great  sound  ever  drawing  near?" 
"The  sound  of  singing  voices  in  a  vast  wind's  sweep." 
"I  will  hold  him  close,"  she  said,  "so  he  may  not  hear ; 
So  these  may  not  wake  him  in  his  first  sweet  sleep." 

Her  bright  hair  covered  him  between  her  breast  and  arm ; 
"So  my  care  shall  cover  him  from  unhappy  things; 
"I  shall  be  his  shield,"  she  said,  "between  the  world  and  harm" 
And  nearer,  ever  nearer  drew  angels,  shepherds,  kings. 

Low  laughed  Mary  among  the  drowsing  kine ; 

"Mine,  and  mine  he  is,  by  all  my  love  possessed." 

And  ever  as  against  his  cheek  she  whispered:  "Mine,"  and 

"Mine." 
Heaven  came  in,  the  world  came  in  and  claimed  him  at  her 

breast. 

With  this  recitation  a  stereopticon  picture  of  the  Madonna 
should  be  thrown  on  a  white  screen,  and  held  till  the  end  of  the 
recitation.     The  reciter  should  not  be  in  evidence.     Only  the  pic- 
ture should  stand  out. 
Community  Singing: 

It   Came    Upon   the  Midnight  Clear 
Recitation : 

Kris  Kringle  by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 

Just  as  the  moon  was  fading  amid  her  misty  rings 

And  every  stocking  was  stuffed  with  childhood's  precious 

things, 
Old  Kris  Kringle  looked  around  and  saw  on  the  elm-tree 

bough, 

High-hung,  an  oriole's  nest,  silent  and  empty  now. 
"Quite  like  a  stocking,"  he  laughed,  "pinned  up  there  on  the 

tree; 

Little  I  thought  the  birds  expected  a  present  from  me." 
Then  old  Kris  Kringle,  who  loves  a  joke  as  well  as  the  best, 
Dropped  a  handful  of  flakes  in  the  oriole's  empty  nest. 
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Community  Singing: 
The  First  Noel 
Reading : 

Good  King  Wencelas 

Good  King  Wencelas  looked  out 
On  the  feast  of  Stephen 
Where  the  snow  lay  round  about 

Deep  and  crisp  and  even. 
Brightly  shone  the  moon  that  night, 

Though  the  frost  was  cruel 
When  a  poor  man  came  in  sight 

Gathering  winter  fuel. 

"Hither,  page,  and  stand  by  me, 
If  thou  knowest  it,  telling, 
Yonder  peasant,  who  is  he, 
Where  and  what  his  dwelling?" 

"Sire,  he  lives  a  good  league  hence 
Underneath  the  mountain, 
Right  against  the  forest  fence 
By  St.  Agnes'  fountain." 

"Bring  me  flesh  and  bring  me  wine, 
Bring  me  pine  logs  hither, 
Thou  and  I  will  see  him  dine 
When  we  bear  him  thither." 

Page  and  Monarch  forth  they  went, 
Forth  they  went  together, 
Through  the  rude  wind's  wild  lament 
And  the  bitter  weather. 

"Sire,  the  night  is  darker  now, 
And  the  wind  blows  stronger. 
Fails  my  heart,  I  know  not  how, 
I  can  go  no  longer." 

"Mark  my  footsteps,  good  my  page, 
Tread  thou  in  them  boldly. 
Thou  shalt  find  the  winter's  rage 
Freeze  thy  blood  less  coldly." 
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In  his  master's  steps  he  trod 
Where  the  snow  lay  dinted. 
Heat  was  in  the  very  sod 
Which  the  saint  had  printed. 
Therefore  Christian  men  be  sure, 
Wealth  or  rank  possessing, 
Ye  who  now  will  bless  the  poor 
Shall  yourself  find  blessing. 
Community  Singing: 

/  Saw  Three  Ships  Come  Sailing  In 
Recitation : 

Christmas  Lullaby  by  John  Addington  Symonds 

I 

Sleep,  Baby,  sleep.     The  Mother  sings; 
Heaven's  angels  kneel  and  fold  their  wings. 

(Chorus) 
Sleep,  Baby,  sleep. 

II 

With  swathes  of  scented  hay  Thy  bed 
By  Mary's  hand  at  eve  was  spread. 

(Chorus) 
Sleep,  Baby,  sleep. 

Ill 

At  midnight  came  the  shepherds,  they 
Whom  seraphs  wakened  by  the  way. 

(Chorus) 
Sleep,  Baby,  sleep. 

IV 

And  three  kings  from  the  East  afar 
Ere  dawn  came  guided  by  Thy  star. 

(Chorus) 
Sleep,  Baby,  sleep. 

V 

They  brought  Thee  gifts  of  gold  and  gems, 
Pure  orient  pearls,  rich  diadems 

(Chorus) 
Sleep,  Baby,  sleep. 

VI 

But  thou  who  liest  slumbering  there 
Art  King  of  kings,  earth,  ocean,  air. 

(Chorus) 
Sleep,  Baby,  sleep. 
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VII 

Sleep,  Baby,  sleep.    The  shepherds  sing; 
Through  heaven,  through  earth,  hosannas  ring. 

(Chorus) 

Sleep,  Baby,  sleep. 

The  simple  chorus  of  "Sleep,  Baby,  sleep,"  can  be  made  by 
anyone  with  only  a  slight  knowledge  of  music,  who  can  pick  out 
several  chords.  To  these  same  chords  the  refrain  is  sung  over  and 
over  again.  With  this  recitation  a  tableau  of  the  Madonna,  dimly 
seen,  seated  against  a  dark  drapery,  with  straw  under  foot,  and  the 
Child  in  her  arms,  should  be  posed.  There  should  be  a  light  about 
the  head  of  the  Child.  This  can  be  made  by  focusing  a  stereopticon, 
and  placing  in  it  a  round  slide  that  will  reduce  the  size  of  the  light 
to  a  halo.  This  tableau,  with  the  soft  accompanying  chorus,  ends 
the  evening. 

The  End 

Fun  for  the  Grown-ups 

The  following  program  was  given  by  Miss  Louise  French  at 
a  Community  Service  Play  Institute : 

I.    A  TYPICAL  EVENING 

The  following  is  a  typical  "recreation  program"  with  no 
round  dancing,  for  groups  varying  from  fifteen  to  three  hundred, 
of  girls  only  or  girls  and  men.  It  is  the  type  of  program  used  for 
demonstrating  this  kind  of  recreation  for  soldiers  and  girls. 

There  is  always  an  informal  song  while  the  crowd  is  gather- 
ing. The  evening  proper  begins  with  the  receiving  line  into  which 
everyone  must  go.  After  that  the  program  runs  as  follows : 

1.  Grand  March — as  many  fig-        8.  Suitcase  Race 

ures  as  desired  9.  Stunt— Wild  Nell 

2.  Lobster  Race  10.  Nigarepolska. 

3.  Noriu  Miego  11.  General    Singing  —  refresh- 

4.  Going     to     Jerusalem  —  re-  ments 

vised  version  12.  Merry-Go-Round 

5.  Milk  Bottle  Race  13.  Virginia  Reel 

6.  Street  and  Alley  14.  Good    Night,    Ladies 

7.  Popularity 

Every  lively  activity  in  which  the  whole  group  takes  part  is 
followed  either  by  some  event  put  on  by  two  or  three  people  or  by 
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a   stunt.     The   general   singing   takes   up   not   more   than   fifteen 
minutes  and  includes  war  songs,  old  favorites  and  funny  songs. 

All  the  events  suggested  here  are  described  in  Ice  Breakers 
except  Street  and  Alley,  which  is  a  splendid  game  for  large 
groups.  For  this  the  Grand  March  is  used  to  put  the  players  on 
the  floor  in  lines  of  eight.  Two  extras  are  chosen,  policeman  and 
thief.  It  is  the  business  of  the  policeman  to  break  through  a  line. 
Players  join  hands  across  lines,  forming  streets  running  length- 
wise of  the  room  and  at  each  whistle  from  the  leader  quickly 
make  a  quarter  turn  to  the  right,  joining  hands  across  lines 
again,  thus  forming  alleys  running  crosswise.  The  policeman 
chases  the  thief  down  the  streets  and  alleys  and  when  the  thief  is 
caught  these  two  choose  new  runners  and  take  their  places. 

The  evening  is  always  closed  by  the  Virginia  Reel  when  the 
fun  is  at  the  highest  point.  Then  the  leader  gives  two  sharp 
whistles  and  the  pianist  very  markedly  plays  Good  Night  Ladies. 

When  the  party  is  one  of   a  regular  series,  the  guests  are 
given  five  minutes  to  take  their  departure,  and  they  "scoot,"  for 
they  know   that   if   they   loiter   overtime,   they   will   have   fifteen 
minutes  "docked"  from  the  next  evening's  fun! 
(To  be  Continued) 


Labor  Day  in  Moline,  Illinois 

Under  the  heading  "All  Set  For  Big  Community  Picnic," 
The  Community  Courier  of  Moline,  Illinois,  the  official  publication 
of  the  Moline  Community  Service  Council,  outlines  the  Labor 
Day  celebration  held  in  that  city. 

"From  1 : 30  p.  m.  when  the  aerial  bombs  send  several  large 
American  flags  1,000  feet  into  the  air  until  the  dance  is  over  at 
11 : 30  there  will  be  'Something  doing'  all  the  time  at  the  big  com- 
munity picnic  on  Labor  Day. 

"In  order  to  do  away  with  tiresome  waits,  land  sports  on  the 
cinder  track  around  the  lake,  and  aquatic  stunts  on  the  water  will 
be  conducted  at  the  same  time.  If  one  doesn't  fancy  the  fat 
man's  race  he  may  watch  the  Diving  Girls,  or  if  the  tug-of-war 
grows  tame  he  may  view  the  tub  race. 

"At  4:00  Hon.  G.  W.  Cartwright  will  speak  and  those  who 
heard  him  this  spring  know  that  something  worth  hearing  will 
be  said. 
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"In  Tlayland'  the  children  will  be  well  cared  for,  story- 
tellers, game  leaders,  clowns  and  free  ice  cream  being  among  the 
features. 

"Bring  your  supper  in  a  basket.  Free  coffee  will  be  served 
during  the  supper  hour,  but  you  must  bring  your  own  cups  and 
sugar,  with  a  pail  or  pitcher  to  get  the  coffee  in.  There  will  also 
be  free  lemonade  all  day.  The  method  of  providing  this  is  novel. 
Everyone  is  invited  to  bring  a  lemon  or  two  or  some  sugar. 
Take  this  material  to  the  lemonade  stand  upon  your  arrival  and  it 
will  be  added  to  the  barrel  as  it  comes  in,  thus  insuring  a  con- 
stant supply.  But  you  are  welcome  to  all  you  want  whether  you 
bring  the  'makin's'  or  not.  Lunch  baskets  and  packages  checked 
free. 

"In  the  evening  there  will  be  a  dance  in  the  pavilion  and  a 
continuous  vaudeville  show  in  the  auditorium.  Both  free. 

"Music?  Sure  thing,  and  lots  of  it.  Bandmaster  W.  S.  West 
will  have  Moline's  own  Community  Band — now  grown  to  40 
pieces — ready  to  start  at  1 :30,  and  he  assures  the  Courier  that 
there  never  was  a  band  concert  program  quite  as  good  as  this 
one — and  he  knows. 

"There  are  lots  of  other  features  'too  numerous  to  mention' 
and  everyone  is  assured  of  a  good  time  in  which  the  women  and 
children  will  have  something  as  well  as  the  men. 

"Every  resident  of  Moline  is  invited  to  attend  this  big  com- 
munity gathering  which  is  being  conducted  by  a  committee  of  men 
from  the  various  factories,  assisted  by  the  Community  Service 
Council,  several  group  members  of  which  are  rendering  special 
service." 

In  another  section  of  the  paper  the  events  of  the  picnic  are 
enumerated:  Beautiful  Daylight  Fireworks;  Concert  by  Com- 
munity Band ;  Games ;  Races ;  Tug  of  War ;  Moving  Pictures ; 
Dance;  Community  Singing;  Storytelling;  Supervised  Play  and 
Games  for  Children ;  First  Aid  Tent ;  Rest  Room  for  Mothers  with 
Babies ;  Basket  Picnic — 6  to  7 ;  Free  Lemonade ;  Free  Coffee ;  Free 
Ice  Cream  for  Children;  Lunch  Baskets  checked  Free. 

Mention  is  also  made  in  The  Courier  of  the  community 
movies  which  are  being  put  on  by  the  Community  Service  Council. 
These  movies  will  be  continued  out  of  doors  as  long  as  the 
weather  permits,  after  which  it  is  hoped  they  may  be  put  on 
inside,  possibly  using  the  public  schools  as  exhibition  centers. 

Still  another  interesting  development  of  the  Community  Serv- 
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ice  program  in  Moline  lies  in  the  plans  which  have  been  worked 
out  for  English  classes  for  foreign-born  women  through  which  it 
will  be  possible  for  them  to  learn  to  speak  English  by  an  easy 
conversational  method.  These  classes  are  so  planned  that  while 
the  women  are  gaining  a  working  knowledge  of  the  language 
they  are  also  learning  something  of  marketing,  the  care  of  children, 
home  economics  and  related  subjects. 

Classes  will  be  entirely  informal.  Those  attending  will  be 
asked  to  come  as  though  they  were  making  a  friendly  call  on  a 
neighbor — for  these  will  really  be  neighborhood  gatherings. 
Children  will  be  welcomed  too.  A  corps  of  assistants  provided  by 
the  Women's  Club  and  King's  Daughters  will  look  after  the  little 
children,  providing  games,  stories  and  other  amusements  for  them 
and  supplying  nurses  for  the  babies. 

Classes  will  be  conducted  in  the  public  and  parochial  schools. 
There  will  be  no  charge  or  fee  of  any  kind,  this  being  part  of 
the  general  educational  program  of  the  Community  Service  Council 
of  which  the  cooperating  organizations  are  members. 


Romper  Day 

Middletown's  (Connecticut)  Romper  Day  held  on  September 
fourth  was  the  culmination  of  the  summer's  playground  activities 
conducted  by  the  Recreation  and  Community  Service  Department 
of  the  city.  A  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  tournaments  and 
special  events  scheduled,  follows: 

Morning 

8.15     Children  will  leave  Playgrounds   for  march  to  Wesleyan 

Campus 
9.00    Tether  Tennis  Tournament  for  both  boys  and  girls  in  the 

13  and  15  year  old  class 
9.00    Kite  Flying  Contests 

9.00    Quoit  Tournament  Singles  for  13  yr.  old  boys 
Quoit  Tournament  Singles  for  13  yr.  old  girls 
9.00    Quoit  Tournament  Doubles  for  13  yr.  old  boys 
10.00    General  Games  and  Singing  Games  for  small  children 
10.15     Quoit  Tournament  Doubles  for  15  yr.  old  girls 
Quoit  Tournament  Singles  for  15  yr.  old  boys 
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Quoit  Tournament  Singles  for   15  yr.  old  girls 
Quoit  Tournament  Doubles  for  13  yr.  old  boys 
Quoit  Tournament  Doubles  for  13  yr.  old  girls 
11.00    Girls'    Long    Ball    Tournament    (4    teams,    5    Innings,    2 

Diamonds) 
12.00    Romper  Day  Dinner 

Music  furnished  by  Sixth  Infantry  Band 

Playground  Baby  Clinic,  Red  Cross  Tent 

Two   thousand   boys   and   girls    from   4   playgrounds    will 

render  the  following  program 

Four  groups  will  play  the  games  at  the  same  time. 
1.20    Assembly  of  playground   participants  and  march  through 
festival  grounds,  around  track  and  to  Play  Headquarter! 
in  track  enclosure 

GAMES : 

1.30    Boys,  Whip  Tag 

Black  and  White 
1.45     Girls,   Three  Deep 

Peggy  in  the  Ring 
2.00     Boys,  Dodge  Ball 

Circle  Pass  Ball 
2.15     Girls,  Oats,  Peas,  Beans  and  Barley 

Looby  Loo 
2.30    Boys,   Volley   Ball,    (Juniors   and   Seniors)    (Bounce   and 

Dribble) 

2.45     Girls,  Volley  Ball,  (Juniors  and  Seniors) 
3.00    Boys,  Potato  Race  (Two  teams,  10  on  a  team) 

FOLK  DANCES: 

3.45     Girls,  I  See  You 

Ace  of  Diamonds 

4.00     Push  Ball  Relay  Race  (10  boys  on  a  team) 
4.15     Special   Features:    Presentation   of   prizes   to    Boy    Scouts 
Troops 

Otis  Playground  Contest 
4.30    Girls,   Virginia    Reel 

May  Pole  Dance 

5.00    Awarding  of  Trophies  and  Ribbons 
6.00     March  to  Respective  Playgrounds 
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From  Mr.  Harry  L.  Allen,  district  representative,  comes  a 
very  interesting  account  of  a  number  of  the  activities  conducted 
in  cities  in  his  territory  which  have  been  worked  out  successfully 
because  Community  Service  has  given  real  service  to  municipal 
groups.  Mr.  Allen's  report  is  a  clear  demonstration  of  what 
cooperation  can  accomplish. 

"I  believe  I  told  you  of  the  cooperation  between  Community 
Service  and  the  park  board  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  Com- 
munity Service  has  conducted  for  the  park  board  this  summer 
on  one  or  two  evenings  each  week  outdoor  musicals  with  band  and 
community  music.  This  will  continue  until  bad  weather  in  the 
fall  makes  such  means  impossible.  These  concerts  and  sings  have 
drawn  immense  crowds  running  generally  from  three  to  five 
thousand  people  during  the  evening.  Occasionally  short  talks 
have  been  included  in  the  evening  program.  One  of  the  best 
features,  however,  was  a  quartet  of  young  men  discovered  by 
Community  Service  workers.  Another  feature  has  been  the  out- 
door movies  depicting  activities  at  Terre  Haute  as  well  as  current 
events  elsewhere. 

"Another  instance  of  cooperation  between  municipal  recreation 
groups  and  that  of  Community  Service  is  to  be  found  in  Moline, 
Illionois.  Here  the  chairman  of  Community  Service,  Mayor 
Skinner,  has  used  his  good  offices  through  the  department  of  city 
government  having  to  do  with  parks  to  have  Community  Service 
take  over  the  responsibility  of  all  outdoor  recreation  work.  The 
most  successful  feature  of  this  has  been  the  Thursday  evening  out- 
door movies  and  sings  and  the  Sunday  evening  union  meeting  of 
all  churches  in  Moline,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  at  which 
band  concerts,  community  singing,  and  short  popular  talks  have 
been  the  attraction.  The  community  organizer  writes  that  the 
average  attendance  runs  about  3,000  for  each  of  these  meetings. 

"You  will  also  be  interested  in  the  story  of  Rockford,  Illinois, 
and  their  regular  Wednesday  and  Sunday  evening  outdoor  musical 
programs  under  the  joint  direction  of  Community  Service  and 
the  city  of  Rockford.  I  was  present  at  one  of  these  meetings  last 
Thursday  evening  and  I  have  never  in  all  my  experience  seen  a 
crowd  of  people  so  enjoy  a  community  band  concert  and  sing 
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nor  have  I  ever  heard  such  fine  spontaneous  singing  as  took  place 
that  evening  on  the  shores  of  Rock  river,  where  the  concerts  are 
regularly  held.  The  evening  I  was  out  there  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  500  people  present. 

"Another  instance  which  will  be  of  interest  is  the  cooperative 
arrangement  between  the  city  of  North  Chicago  and  Community 
Service.  Community  Service  was  asked  during  the  early  spring  to 
find  a  playground  director  for  the  park  board  and  to  help  organize 
the  playground  work  for  the  summer.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished by  our  Community  Organizer  together  with  his  assistants 
and  in  Foss  Park  have  been  carried  on  daily  playground  activities 
in  addition  to  the  special  features  inaugurated  by  Community 
Service,  such  as  community  picnics,  field  days,  storytelling,  and 
community  sings. 

"For  special  Fourth  of  July  celebration  at  Maywood,  which 
celebration  won  first  prize  in  the  Daily  Neivs  contest  for  the  best 
community  celebration  around  Chicago,  the  city  administration 
through  its  park  department  provided  grounds  for  the  community 
pageant,  filled  a  dry  pond  with  water,  roped  off  seating  and  stand- 
ing space  for  several  thousand  people  viewing  the  pageant,  erected 
platform  and  contributed  the  services  of  a  number  of  workers, 
otherwise  put  the  ground  in  shape  for  the  pageant,  properly 
policed  them  during  the  pageant  and  furnished  many  materials. 
This  pageant  and  a  large  part  of  the  celebration  was  under  the 
direction  of  Community  Service. 

"The  first  task  of  the  Community  Service  committee  at 
Berwyn,  Illinois,  was  to  create  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  park 
district,  enabling  the  municipality  to  tax  for  park  and  play- 
ground purposes.  This  was  accomplished  successfully  last  April 
when  a  vote  on  the  park  district  question  was  successful  at  the 
rate  of  two  to  one.  Since  then  the  Community  Service  commit- 
tee and  the  park  board  have  worked  in  very  close  cooperation  in 
planning  for  the  new  park  and  play  life  of  Berwyn. 

"At  Quincy,  Illinois,  the  park  and  boulevard  association  rep- 
resenting municipal  interests  has  cooperated  with  the  playground 
committee  of  Community  Service  in  conducting  three  very  suc- 
cessful playgrounds  during  this  summer. 

"One  of  the  most  successful  large  city  experiments  in 
cooperation  between  municipal  groups  and  Community  Service 
is  that  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  where  the  almost  daily  confer- 
ences between  Mr.  Laurie,  Superintendent  of  parks,  and  play- 
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grounds  and  Mr.  Mitchell,  Community  Organizer  of  Community 
Service,  have  brought  about  daily  cooperation  in  directing  play- 
grounds and  athletics,  in  outdoor  dramatics  and  in  community 
music.  During  the  summer  months  three  of  the  local  workers 
have  each  had  regular  weekly  schedules  in  leading  community 
music  at  parks,  in  organizing  simple  dramatic  activities  at  the 
park  centers,  and  in  organizing  boys'  athletic  teams  and  in  holding 
community  tournaments.  During  the  winter  and  spring  a  number 
of  popular  musicals  were  held  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
park  and  playground  department  of  the  city  and  Indianapolis 
Community  Service. 

"At  Belleville,  Illinois,  a  very  fine  start  has  been  made  this 
season  in  arousing  interest  by  the  municipal  authorities  to  provide 
playground  space  while  local  Community  Service  has  supplied  the 
workers  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  directed  play." 


Playground  Programs 

There  is  grave  danger,  many  feel,  that  program-making  for 
playgrounds  may  become  too  rigid  and  standardized.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  recognized  that  there  is  a  very  definite  value  in 
having  a  general  plan  of  work  which  will  be  progressive  and  will 
furnish  the  directors  with  a  general  outline  of  suggestions  without 
in  any  way  detracting  from  their  initiative. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  for  general  and  special  activities  and 
programs  which  have  come  from  the  Board  of  Public  Education 
of  Philadelphia  and  which  are  being  put  into  effect  there,  may  be 
applicable  to  many  communities. 

DAILY  PROGRAM 

Programs  are  flexible.     They  are  varied  to  suit  the  condition 
of    different    localities,    temperature,    age    and    sex    of    visitors. 
The  following  is  a  typical  schedule  of  regulated  activities : 
9 :00  to    9 :30    General   activities    for  all — Talks  and   stories   em- 
phasizing the  civic  and  moral  virtues  to  be  taught. 
Seeking   the   cooperation   and    good    will   of   your 
children,    observing   your   leaders    and   dependable 
children.     Dramatization   of   stories.     Sense    exer- 
cises.    Riddles.     Distribution    of    play    material. 
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9 :30  to  10 :00  Free  play.  At  this  time  enlist  the  interest  of  the 
children  in  securing  the  record  of  attendance  and 
advertising  their  playground.  Assign  program  ac- 
tivities to  leaders  and  others.  See  also  period 
1 :00  to  1 :30 

10:00  to  10:30  Teacher  in  charge  of  younger  children  in  games. 
Older  children  play  under  leaders  on  apparatus  or 
in  games,  dances 

10:30  to  11:00   Teacher  in  charge  of  older  children  in  games  or 
track    and    field.     Younger    children    play    under 
leaders  or  on  apparatus 
11:00  to  12:00    General  activities  for  all— Hand  Work 

If  there  is  a  shortage  of  occupation  material,  quiet 
or  social  games   may   be   played,   or  games   with 
small  play  material,  such  as  bag  boards,  ring  toss, 
apparatus 
1 :00  to    1 :30    Free  play 

Teachers  take  turns  in  attending  to  preparation  of 
materials,  repairs,  or  meetings  with  leaders  or 
captains,  committees  of  teams.  Two  teachers 
must  never  be  off  the  playground  at  the  same  time. 
1 :30  to  2 :00  General  activities  for  all.  Songs,  stories,  sense 

exercises,  riddles 

2:00  to  2:30  Teacher  in  charge  of  younger  children.  Song 
games,  gymnastic  games  or  dances.  Older  chil- 
dren at  play  under  leaders  on  apparatus  or  in 
games,  dances 

2:30  to  3:15  Teacher  in  charge  of  older  children  in  track  and 
field  or  team  games.  Younger  children  at  play 
under  older  leaders 

3:15  to   4:00    Unassigned    period.     Relay    races.     All    kinds    of 
races    (novelty   and   humorous).     Stunts.     Antag- 
onistics.     Folk  Dances.     Quiet  or  social  games 
The  time  between  2 :30  and  4 :00  may  be  made  in- 
tensely interesting. 
SUGGESTIVE  OUTLINE  OF  SPECIAL  PROGAMS  FOR  EACH  WEEK 

Independence  Day 

First          Fourth  of  July — American  hero  stories 
Week        George  Washington,  the  father  of  his  country 
Roosevelt,  the  ideal  American 
History  and  progress  of  our  country 
Parades  Tableaux 
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Children's  Day 

Second      Children's  poets,  songs,  plays 
Week         Mother  Goose — Baby  parade 

Overall  boys — sunbonnet  babies 

Doll  show 

Heroes'  Day 

Third        Stories  of  the  world  heroes 
Week        Heroes  of  Industry — adventure — invention 
Airplane — submarine — dirigible  balloon 

Girls'  Day 

Fourth       Heroines  of  history — famous  women 
Week        Girl  Scouts — Campfire  Girls 

Dances — Dramatic  Plays — 

Tableaux 

Boys'  Day 

Fifth         Boys  who  have  become  great  men. 
Week        Dramatized  incidents 

Scouts.     Nature — birds,   trees,   flowers 

Drills 

Peace  Day 

Sixth        Anniversary  of  important  days 

Week        Army  and  Navy,  Allies,  Victory — Patriotism 

Kindness  Day 

Seventh    Kindness  and  service  to  people — to  animals 
Week        Kindness  Club — Band  of  Mercy — Safety  First 
Red  Cross— Red  Star 


Carnival 

Eighth      Parade  of  Nations — Circus — Pageants — Tableaux 

Week        Animal  Fair — Noah's  Ark,  Stunts 

A  grand  climax  could  be  arranged  in  a  pageant  review- 
ing the  July  and  August  programs. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  GAMES  AND  DANCES 


First  Week 

Review   games   taught   last   year   or 

fames  with  which  the  children  are 
amiliar. 

Order  of  Procedure 

Ring  Song,  for  instance,  Little  Chil- 
dren Come 

Marching  Games — We  March  Like 
Soldiers 

Imitative — Laddie  and  Lassie,  Cap- 
tain Comes 

Running  Games — Drop  the  Hander- 
chief,  Squirrel 

Skipping  Games — How  Do  You  Do, 
My  Partner,  Muffin  Man 

Song  Dances — Little  Sister  Dance 
with  Me,  Come  Little  Partner, 
Come  Along 

Second  Week 

Continue  preceding  games  or  classi- 
fication 

Diddle,  Diddle  Dumpling 
Mulberry  Bush 

Pussy  Cat  Where  Have  You  Been? 
Hickory,   Dickory,   Dock 
Jack  Horner 
Little  Miss  Muffet 

Third  Week 

Continue  Preceding  classification, 
adding  other  Social  and  Rhythmic 
Games  as  for  instance : 

Looby  Loo,  Rig-a-Jig-Jig,  Oats, 
Peas,  Beans 

Rhythmic   Games — See   Saw,   Swing 

Dances — Clap,  Clap,  Partner,  Car- 
rousel 


Fourth  Week 

Marching  Games,   Flag  Songs,   Sol- 
dier   Games 
Let  Your  Feet  Tramp 
Two  Little  Black  Birds 
Yankee  Doodle 

Dances:    (Choose  at  least  two) 
I  See  You 

Coming  Through  the  Rye 
Come  Let   Us  Be  Joyful 

Fifth  Week 

Marching  Games,   Flag  Songs,   Sol- 
dier Games,  and  others,  such  as — 
I  Am  a  Young  Musician 
Shoemaker 

Fanner  and   Blacksmith 
Rocking  Horse 
Jolly  is  the  Miller 
Chimes  of  Dunkirk 

Sixth  Week 

Social  Games  and  others,  such  as — 
Skipping 

Farmer  in  the  Dell 

This    Is    the    Way    that    a    Laddie 

Should  Bow 
Sweet  Kate 
Ribbon  Dance 

Seventh   Week 

Review  games  taught  and  add  new 
ones: 

This  Is  the  Way  that  a  Laddie 
Should  Bow 

Grandma's  Minuet 

Virginia  Reel 

Briar  Rosebud  or  the  Princess  Beau- 
tiful 

Eigth  Week 

Humorous  Games  and  Dances : 
Punchinello 

Musician 
Carrousel 
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READY  !  SET  !  GO  ! ! 
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Spalding  Gymnasium 

and 

Playground  Apparatus 

When  contemplating  in- 
stalling a  gymnasium  or 
adding  to  present  equip- 
ment, write  to  our  gym- 
nasium contract  depart- 
ment, or  the  nearest 
SPALDING  Store.  Our 
many  years'  experience 
manufacturing  gymnas- 
ium and  playground  ap- 
paratus has  especially 
fitted  us  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems that  inevitably  arise. 

Catalogue  on  request 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 

STORES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
OF  THE  U.  S.  and  CANADA. 

Gymnasium  Contract  Dep't. 
Chicopee,  Mass. 


BATTLE  CREEK 

NORMAL   SCHOOL   OF 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


A  progressive  school  founded  on 
the  best  methods  of  physical 
education. 


Other  distinctive  features:— The 
great  medical  equipment  of  the 
Sanitarium  —  hydrotherapy  — mas- 
sage— medical  gymnastics — indoor 
and  outdoor  swimming  pools  and 
gymnasiums — club  room — business 
training  and  courses  in  National 
and  Local  Social  Forces  included. 


The  third  year  specializes  in  School 
Medical  or  Industrial  Fields.  Par- 
tial self  support  opportunities. 


STANDARD  COURSE— Three  years 
and  six  weeks  Camp  Life— for 
high  school  graduates. 


Graduates  given  Life  Teaching 
Certificate  by  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. 


SUMMER      CAMP      SCHOOL— Six 

weeks.  Official  Girl  Scouts  Camp. 
Training  School  and  other  courses. 


Address,  for  catalog  and  other 
information 

DR.  LINDA  M.  ROTH, 

DEAN 

Box  P,    BATTLE  CREEK,    Mich. 
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CHICAGO     NORMAL      SCHOOL     OF      PHYSICAL      EDUCATION 

For   Women  Francis  Mnsselman,  Principal  Established    16  yrs. 

TWO  YEAR  NORMAL  COURSE  FOR  PLAYGROUND  SUPERVISORS  and  Directors  of 
Physical  Education  In  all  situations.  Our  graduates  are  filling  the  most  responsible  positions  In 
the  country.  Chicago  Is  the  best  place  In  the  world  to  prepare  for  playground  work  as  It  affords 
opportunity  to  study  the  largest  and  most  successful  playgrounds  systems  In  the  world.  Fine 
dormitory  for  non-resident  students. 

For  catalogs  and  illustrated  boot  addrets 
REGISTRAR   Box   P.   G.  430  South   Wabash  Ave. 


PLAY 

GROUND 


THEO  A.  GROSS.   PRESIDENT 
1835  W.  Lake  St. 


OUT 
FITTERS 


Chicago,  111. 


ATHLETIC    BADGE    TESTS 

A  Simple  standard  of  physical  efficiency  for  boys  and  girls 
Have    you    tried    them    on    your    Playground? 

Complete  Descriptive  Pamphlets  upon  Request 
PLAYGROUND  &  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  1  Madison  Are.,  New  York  City 


i- 


THE  LITTLE  MERRY-GO-ROUND 

The  Little  Merry-Go-Round  is  the  joy  of 
young  and  old. 

It  has  a  seating  capacity  of  24  children 
or  more.  This  apparatus  is  durable, 
nicely  painted  and  easily  put  into  mo- 
tion. It  is  a  beauty  for  all  playgrounds 
of  schools,  parks  and  private  yards. 

For  Full  Particulars  Write  Paul  Held 
Little    Merry-Go- Round  Co.,    St.    Cloud,   Minn' 


Wanted- 


Georgia  town  of  8,000  wants 
woman  to  serve  as  community 
organizer.  Broad  leisure  time 
program  —  pageantry,  music, 
playgrounds.  Salary  $2,000. 

Write  full  particulars  in  re- 
gard to  training  and  ex- 
perience to 

Community  Service  Inc., 

1  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York  City. 
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The  Vktrola  XXV 

(Special  for  Schools) 

This  is  the  instrument  that  many  years'  experience 
has  proved  best  adapted  to  all  general  school  work 

It  combines  every  desirable  feature 
for  all  educational  purposes 


Portability 

Dome  silencers  are  attach- 
ed to  the  legs  to  facilitate 
sliding  over  floors  from  room 
to  room.  It  is  light,  but  firm, 
and  easily  carried  up  and 
down  stairs  or  out  on  the 
playground. 

Volume 

The  large  oak  horn,  en- 
larged tapering  tone-arm  and 
improved  tapering  goose- 
neck sound-box  tube 
produce  a  clarity  and  volume 
of  tone  that  is  unexcelled  for 
classroom,  auditorium,  or 
playground. 


Beauty 


The  enlarged  case  and 
horn  are  or  beautifully 
grained  fumed  oak,  against 
which  the  nickel  fixtures 
stand  out  in  attractive 
contrast.  The  symmetry  and 
simplicity  of  design  make 
this  instrument  a  dignified 
accoutrement  for  any  school 
room. 


Durability 

It  stands  solidly  on  its  own 
frame  of  sturdy  oak,  not  on  a 
detached  separate  cabinet. 
Its  finish  resists  finger  marks 
and  blemishes.and  will  stand 
up  well  with  frequent  han- 
dling. 

Adaptability 

Through  use  of  the  loud 
and  soft  tone  needles,  this 
instrument  will  reproduce 
the  softest  musical  nuance 
in  the  large  auditorium  or 
modify  the  loudest  volume 
for  the  small  room, 

Convenience 

A  sliding  shelf  accom- 
modates the  records  which 
are  under  consideration. 
There  is  a  lower  shelf,  which, 
when  lifted  provides  storage 
space  for  the  horn  whtn  not 
in  use.  The  cover  has  lock 
and  key,  is  attached  by  ad- 
justable hinges,  and  may  be 
taken  off  and  hung  on  the 
b'ack  of  cabinet,  enabling  the 
horn  to  swing  in  any  direc- 
tion. 


For  sale  by  all  Victor  dealers 


For  further  information  consult  any 
Victor  dealer  or 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co* 

Camden,  New  Jersey 


Victrola 


CHIS  MASTER'S  VOICE" 

REG.    U.  S.    PAT.   OFF. 


RCO    U.».  PAT  Off 


This  trademark   and    the  trademarked 

word  "Victrola"  identify  all  our  products. 

Look  under  tlie  lid  !     Look  on  the  label  1 

VICTOR   TALKING  MACHINE    CO. 

Camden,  N.  J. 
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Spalding  Gymnasium 

and 

Playground  Apparatus 

When  contemplating  in- 
stalling a  gymnasium  or 
adding  to  present  equip- 
ment, write  to  our  gym- 
nasium contract  depart- 
ment, or  the  nearest 
SPALDING  Store.  Our 
many  years'  experience 
manufacturing  gymnas- 
ium and  playground  ap- 
paratus has  especially 
fitted  us  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems that  inevitably  arise. 

Catalogue  on  request 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 

STORES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
OF  THE  U.  S.  and  CANADA. 

Gymnasium  Contract  Dep't. 
Chicopee,  Mass. 


BATTLE  CREEK 

NORMAL   SCHOOL   OF 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


A  progressive  school  founded  on 
the  best  methods  of  physical 
education. 


Other  distinctive  features:— The 
great  medical  equipment  of  the 
Sanitarium  —  hydrotherapy  — mas- 
sage— medical  gymnastics — indoor 
and  outdoor  swimming  pools  and 
gymnasiums — club  room — business 
training  and  courses  in  National 
and  Local  Social  Forces  included. 

The  third  year  specializes  in  School, 
Medical  or  Industrial  Fields.  Par- 
tial self  support  opportunities. 

STANDARD  COURSE— Three  years 
and  six  weeks  Camp  Life — for 
high  school  graduates. 


Graduates  given  Life  Teaching 
Certificate  by  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. 


SUMMER      CAMP     SCHOOL— Six 

weeks.  Official  Girl  Scouts  Camp. 
Training  School  and  other  courses. 


Address,  for  catalog  and  other 
information 

DR.   LINDA  M.  ROTH, 

DEAN 

Box  P,    BATTLE  CREEK,    Mich. 
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The 

Recognized 
Textbook  on 
Playground 
Planning--- 

This  128-Page  Medart  Catalog  is 
recognized  everywhere  as  a  text- 
book on  Playground  Planning  and 
Installations.  It  shows  in  detail 
just  what  apparatus  is  best  suited 
for  boys,  for  girls  and  for  smaller 
children.  It  shows  ideal  playground 
layouts,  where  rost  is  secondary  to 
service  and  it  shows,  too,  what 
combinations  are  most  desirable  for 
smaller  communities  or  centers 
where  only  a  limited  appropriation 
is  available. 

And,  of  course,  it  points  out  con- 
vincingly just  why  you  should  al- 
ways specify  Medart  Playground 
Equipment. 

Add  this  elaborate  book  to  your 
library — it  is  an  actual  help  to  any- 
one interested  in  Playgrounds  and 
Playground  Planning.  Sent  prompt- 
ly on  request. 

FRED  MEDART   MFG.    CO. 

Potomac  &  De  Kalb,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  York  San  Francisco 

52  Vanderbilt  Ave.  Rialto  Bldg. 
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CHICAGO      NORMAL      SCHOOL      OF      PHYSICAL      EDUCATION 

For    Women  Francis  Musselman,  Principal  Established    16  yrs. 

TWO  YEAR  NORMAL  COURSE  FOR  PLAYGROUND  SUPERVISORS  and  Directors  ol 
Physical  Education  In  all  situations.  Our  graduates  are  filling  the  most  responsible  positions  In 
the  country.  Chicago  is  the  best  place  In  the  world  to  prepare  for  playground  work  as  it  affords 
opportunity  to  study  the  largest  and  most  successful  playgrounds  systems  In  the  world.  Fine 
dormitory  for  non-resident  students. 

For  catalogs  and  illustrated  boot  address 
REGISTRAR   Box   P.   G.  430  South   Wabash  Are. 


PLAY 

GROUND 


OUT 
FITTERS 


THEO  A.  GROSS,   PRESIDENT 


1835  W.  Lake  St. 


Chicago,  111. 


ATHLETIC    BADGE    TESTS 

A  Simple   standard  of  physical  efficiency  for  boys  and  girls 
Have    you    tried    them    on    your    Playground? 

Complete  Descriptive  Pamphlets  upon  Rtqvtst 
PLAYGROUND  &  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


THE  LITTLE  MERRY-GO-ROUND 

The  Little  Merry-Go-Round  is  the  joy  of 
young  and  old. 

It  has  a  seating  capacity  of  24  children 
or  more.  This  apparatus  is  durable, 
nicely  painted  and  easily  put  into  mo- 
tion. It  is  a  beauty  for  all  playgrounds 
of  schools,  parks  and  private  yards. 

For  Full  Particulars  Write  Paul  Held 
Little     Merry-Go-Round  Co.,    St.    Cloud,    Minn- 


Suggestions  for  celebrating 
Washington's  Birthday  are  to  be 
found  in  the  mimeographed  ma- 
terial on  Washington's  Birthday, 
issued  by  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Copies  of  the  material  with 
a  number  of  Perry  Pictures  illus- 
trating the  tableaux  suggested 
may  be  secured  from  the  office 
of  the  Association  for  fifteen 
($0.15)  cents. 
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Waterman  Gymnasium 
^University  of 
Mich 


Extra  Seats  Ready 
for  any  event 

y\  T  indoor  meets  or  field  events,  "Knockdown 
•*  "•  Bleachers"  meet  every  emergency  for  quick 
satisfactory  seating.  They  are  "up  for  a  day  or 
to  stay,"  durable,  heavily  ironed  and  rigid,  they 
are  built  to  stand  the  wildest  crowds  year  after 
year.  The  Cornell  University,  Elks  Club,  at 
Seattle,  Brooklyn  National  League  Park,  Good- 
year Tire  and  Rubber  Company  and  scores  of 
universities,  colleges,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  high  schools 
and  industrial  plants  are  among  our  satisfied 
customers. 

Knockdown  'Bleachers  come  in  sections  14  ft. 
long,  3  to  10  seats  high.  Sound  lumber,  painted 
one  coat.  Foot  boards  are  below^the  seat  boards; 
no  clothes  can  be  soiled.  Will  not  mar  fine 
floors.  Store  compactly  and  occupy  little  space. 
Extra  seating  at  one  event  will  pay  for  them. 
Write  for  particulars. 

Leavitt  Manufacturing    Company 

[363  Griggs  St.,  Urbana,  Illinois 

"Up  for  a  day  or  to  stay" 


|<NQCKDi 

TRADE  MARK 

BLEACHERS 
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A  NATURE  STUDY  GUIDE  CLASS  IN  THE  YOSEMITE,  THE  FAR-FAMED 
YOSEMITE  RIM  IN  THE  BACKGROUND.     (See  page  589) 
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The  World  at  Play 


From  Joseph  Lee. — Mr.  Lee 
writes:  I  want  to  take  excep- 
tion to  the  following  state- 
ment in  the  October  Play- 
ground by  a  writer  on  the 
philosophy  of  Community 
Service : 

"In  scientific  charity  which 
aims  to  cure  poverty  one  of 
the  vital  elements  has  been 
overlooked  to  an  alarming  de- 
gree— feeding  the  souls  of  in- 
dividuals through  the  beauti- 
ful things  of  life — not  only  the 
materially  beautiful  but  that 
spiritual  thing  called  joy 
which  comes  in  great  measure 
through  wholesome  recreation. 
We  have  touched  it  here  and 
there  but  has  any  organization 
yet  recognized  play  and  rec- 
reation of  various  kinds  as 
essential  in  treatment  of  cases 
of  poverty?" 

I  should  like  to  give  my 
testimony  that  my  first  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  play  in 
life  was  through  working  with 
the  Associated  Charities  of 
Boston,  and  I  believe  that 
their  work  is  characteristic  of 


organized  charity  everywhere. 
The  one  thing  that  organized 
charity  stands  for  is  the  spir- 
itual fact  that  man  cannot  live 
by  bread  alone  but  that  he 
lives  through  the  fulfilment  of 
his  relations  to  other  people 
and  to  the  world. 

All  through  the  reports  of 
the  Boston  society  stress  is 
laid  on  expression,  including 
the  sense  of  the  beautiful. 
The  woman  is  encouraged  to 
keep  a  plant  in  her  window, 
to  dress  herself  and  her  chil- 
dren more  tidily.  She  is  taken 
out  to  see  the  shops.  It  was 
the  Secretary  of  the  Associat- 
ed Charities  who  first  organ- 
ized a  movement  for  more 
parks  and  open  space  in  the 
crowded  districts,  and  roped 
me  into  it. 

I  believe  I  was  the  first  per- 
son who  printed  the  story  of 
the  blue  dress,  told  by  a 
friendly  visitor  of  the  Boston 
Associated  Charities,  —  how 
the  visitor  saw  beneath  the 
woman's  hopeless  untidiness 
in  the  midst  of  depressing 
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surroundings  that  her  real 
genius  was  for  style  and  that 
the  lack  of  expression  in  that 
direction  was  what  was  killing 
her.  Her  prescription  was  a 
blue  dress,  and  the  essence  of 
her  story  was  that  with  this 
necessary  complement  of  her 
personality  the  woman,  who 
had  been  before  unable  to  ask 
for  a  job,  sailed  forth  to  con- 
quer and  did  so,  soon  earning 
a  very  fair  salary  and  solving 
her  financial  problem. 

The  story  was  characteristic 
of  organized  charity  in  its  way 
of  looking  at  human  expres- 
sion as  the  first  means  of  life. 

Lest  We  Forget.— Chicago's 
moment  of  silent  tribute  to 
the  nation's  heroic  dead  at 
eleven  o'clock  on  Armistice 
Day  is  thus  described  by  the 
Chicago  Daily  Tribune: 

It  was  like  the  East  turning 
to  Allah. 

People  stumbling  in  and  out 
of  buildings  and  along  the 
crowded  sidewalks,  cars  clang- 
ing along  the  streets,  motors 
roaring  in  and  out  of  the  jam, 
thundering  trucks  pounding 
the  pavements,  elevated  trains 
drowning  the  traffic  police- 
man's whistle — all  the  roar, 
the  rattle,  the  smash  and 
thunder  of  the  loop  at  one  in- 
stant. Then  silence. 

Everything  and  everybody 
stopped.  Off  came  the  hats  of 
the  men.  Every  face  turned 
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toward  the  east  and  the  fields 
of  Brittany  and  Flanders. 
Ten  thousand  persons  stood 
silent  in  the  swirling  snow 
and  the  strong  wind. 

Does  America  Hesitate? — 
Last  summer  the  Austrian 
national  assembly  passed  a 
law  to  the  effect  that  land 
which  is  not  in  use  and  which 
is  not  expected  to  be  used  in 
the  immediate  future  may  be 
requisitioned  by  the  municipal 
government  for  recreation 
purposes,  the  land  being 
placed  in  charge  of  organiza- 
tions interested  in  the  promo- 
tion of  outdoor  recreation  to 
be  used  not  only  by  school 
children  but  by  persons  over 
school  age,  the  owner  to  be 
compensated  for  the  use  of 
the  land.  A  report  of  the  ac- 
tion is  published  in  The  Sur- 
vey for  October  sixth. 

Miss  Crawford  who  had 
charge  under  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  survey 
of  Prague  in  Czecho-Slovakia 
reports  that  even  with  the 
housing  situation  so  acute  that 
no  family  was  allowed  to 
have  more  than  three  rooms 
the  government  was  so  con- 
cerned about  the  recreation 
problem  that  a  special  govern- 
ment bureau  was  created  to- 
be  responsible  for  it. 

When  a  city  which  has  suf- 
fered from  the  war  as  much 
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as  has  Prague  decides  that  it 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  the 
recreation  problem  then  those 
of  us  who  are  not  able  to  pre- 
sent the  leisure  time  move- 
ment to  our  American  cities 
in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  a 
favorable  response  from  them 
need  seriously  to  question  our 
success.  We  are  sure  of  the 
facts.  We  are  sure  of  the 
needs.  What  can  recreation 
workers  do  to  make  them- 
selves better  advocates  for 
this  great  citizenship  move- 
ment? 

An  English  "Getting  To- 
gether." —  Mr.  Edward  C. 
Doughty  of  Williamstown, 
Massachusetts,  writing  to  a 
field  worker  of  Community 
Service  whom  he  had  heard 
speak  on  community  recrea- 
tion, says: 

"While  you  were  speaking  I 
was  reminded  of  an  experi- 
ence I  once  had  in  Ripon,  En- 
gland. I  was  then  studying 
architecture  in  Paris  and  had 
gone  to  England  for  a  month's 
motorcycle  trip,  alone.  While 
strolling  around  Ripon,  the 
night  I  stopped  there,  I  was 
attracted  by  the  sound  of 
music,  and  following  its  direc- 
tion I  came  to  a  wild,  open 
park  on  the  edge  of  the  town. 
There,  in  the  cool  twilight 
were  gathered  at  least  a  hun- 
dred people,  young  and  not  so 
young,  who  were  singing  lus- 


tily and  well,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  a  director.  A  motor 
truck  had  brought  an  upright 
piano  down  to  the  park,  and 
this  served  for  accompani- 
ment. Everybody  seemed  to 
know  everyone  else,  and  all 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  the  re- 
hearsal thoroughly.  I  found 
that  they  were  rehearsing  for 
a  pageant  that  was  to  be 
given  soon,  commemorating 
some  anniversary  of  the  town. 
Ever  since  that  night  I  have 
been  a  firm  believer  in  'getting 
together.'  " 

Nature  Guide  Movement. — 
The  accompanying  photograph 
shows  one  of  the  Nature  Guide 
classes  in  Yosemite  National 
Park  with  the  familiar  outlines 
of  North  Dome,  Washington 
Column,  and  the  Royal  Arches 
in  the  background. 

The  Nature  Guide  work  in 
Yosemite  was  utilized  during 
July  1920,  by  1,109  people  daily. 
The  movement  is  an  outgrowth 
of  similar  work  observed  during 
recreation  surveys  of  Norway 
and  of  Switzerland  by  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  As- 
sociation of  America.  Out  of 
the  observations  have  come  sev- 
eral developments : 

(1)  The  California  Nature 
Study  League — which  supplies 
i  t  e  nTs  concerning  the  ever 
changing  pageant  of  nature  to 
over  5,000  schools,  library  cen- 
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ters,  Boy  Scouts  troops,  and 
similar  organizations  through- 
out California 

(2)  The     offering     of     free 
nature   study   libraries   at   sum- 
mer and  winter  resorts 

(3)  The  Nature  Guide  Move- 
ment.    Here  high-power  biolo- 
gists from  the  Universities  make 
plain  to  summer  resort  visitors 
the  stories  of  the  miracles  of  the 
out-of-doors.    The  work  in  Yo- 
semite  National  Park  this  year 
is  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
National   Park   Service,   of   the 
Federal  Government,  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fish  and  Game  Commis- 
sion,  which   is   the   state   body 
charged  with  the  conservation  of 
the  wild  life  there,  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Nature  Study  League,  the 
latter   a  volunteer   organization 
which    advocates    and    supports 
such  undertakings  as  the  above, 
until  the  Federal  or  State  gov- 
ernment   assumes    them    as    a 
matter  of  government  policy. 

Interest  in  Quoits  Grows. — 
In  the  Community  Builder  of 
September,  1920,  the  monthly 
paper  of  the  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  appears 
the  statement  that  the  city  is  to 
have  a  horse  shoe  pitching  league 
which  will  be  affiliated  with  the 
Zanesville  Recreation  Council. 
This  league  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  tournament  held  at  the  1920 
County  Fair  at  which  so  much 
interest  was  manifested  by  both 
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players  and  spectators,  that  the 
horse  shoe  players  pitched  be- 
fore larger  crowds  than  were 
drawn  by  any  other  event  of  the 
fair  except  the  races. 

The  league  played  a  series 
of  games  during  September  and 
October.  If  indoor  places  can 
be  secured,  the  league  may  con- 
tinue throughout  the  winter, 
playing  on  outdoor  courts  next 
spring.  It  is  hoped  to  have  200 
teams  pitching  by  the  time  the 
next  county  fair  is  held. 

The  league  will  have  a  presi- 
dent, vice  president,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  who,  with  three 
other  members,  will  make  up  the 
board  of  directors.  In  addition, 
there  will  be  a  membership  com- 
mittee, a  rules  committee  and  a 
schedule  or  tournament  commit- 
tee. 

All  games  will  be  played  in 
Zanesville.  Several  downtown 
vacant  lots  may  be  secured  which 
will  be  graded  and  fixed  up  for 
horse  shoe  pitching.  This  will 
not  only  serve  to  beautify  the 
lots,  but  will  also  provide  a  place 
where  the  proper  kind  of  recrea- 
tion may  be  obtained  by  players 
and  where  a  large  number  of 
spectators  may  gather  to  witness 
the  games. 

Successful  Swimming  Sea- 
son.— The  supervisor  of  bath- 
ing beaches  of  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, reports  a  remarkably  suc- 
cessful season  at  the  beaches. 
The  demonstrations  of  public 
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swimming  classes  held  on  August 
30th  and  31st  marked  the  clos- 
ing of  eight  weeks  of  swimming 
instruction.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  500  children  had  been 
taught  to  swim,  seventy  per  cent 
of  that  number  being  girls.  Two 
grades  of  certificates  were 
awarded.  Those  qualifying  for 
elementary  certificates  must  have 
passed  the  following  tests:  Any 
two  strokes  for  form  for  at  least 
15  yards  and  seventy  per  cent 
perfect;  treading  water  for  30 
seconds ;  swimming  on  back  for 
at  least  15  yards;  plain  diving. 
To  qualify  for  a  master's  certifi- 
cate pupils  must  demonstrate  one 
method  of  resuscitation  and  be 
able  to  perform  three  kinds  of 
dives. 

Basket  Ball— "Basket  Ball 
For  Women — A  Guide  For 
Player,  Coach  and  Official,"  by 
Dorothy  Bocker,  M.D.,  who  has 
had  long  experience  in  directing 
athletics  for  women,  discusses 
not  only  the  rules  for  playing 
the  game,  but  interprets  the  value 
of  basket  ball,  its  relation  to 
health,  how  it  may  be  made  safe 
for  women  and  other  phases  not 
usually  considered  in  a  book  of 
this  kind.  It  may  be  secured 
from  Thomas  E.  Wilson  Com- 
pany, Chicago.  Price  $.35 

The  game  of  basket  ball  is 
also  discussed  in  a  book  by  Dr. 
Emmet  D.  Angell,  entitled 
"Basket  Ball,  How  to  Play  and 
Coach  the  Game;  also  Official 


Rules."  Charts  and  photographs 
add  value  to  the  book,  which  is 
published  by  Thomas  E.  Wilson 
Company  of  Chicago.  Price 
$.25 

The  game  of  cageball  which 
originated  with  Dr.  Emmett  D. 
Angell  has  won  great  popularity 
among  service  men.  It  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly vigorous  game  and  rep- 
resents a  form  of  recreation  in 
which  large  numbers  of  people 
may  indulge.  Directions  for 
playing  the  game  are  to  be 
found  in  "How  to  Play  Cage- 
ball/'  by  Dr.  Angell,  published 
by  Thomas  E.  Wilson  Company, 
Chicago.  Price  $.10 

Reward  of  Merit.— Baseball 
tickets  for  Friday  afternoon  are 
the  reward  of  boys  and  girls  in 
Salt  L/ake  City  who  have  at- 
tained an  average  of  eighty-five 
per  cent  or  more  in  scholarship 
and  deportment  for  the  week. 
Teachers,  also,  are  the  guests  of 
the  management  at  the  league 
games  on  Fridays.  The  boys  go 
to  the  bleachers,  and  the  girls 
and  the  teachers  have  seats  in 
the  grand  stand. 

Georgia  Joins. — The  state  of 
Georgia  has  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  states  providing  compulsory 
physical  education  in  their  pub- 
lic schools.  By  the  terms  of  the 
act,  passed  in  the  recent  session 
of  the  Legislature,  the  state 
board  of  education  shall  pre- 
scribe a  course  of  study  in  physi- 
cal education,  instruction  in 
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health  and  safety,  in  physical  ex- 
ercises and  recess  play  which 
shall  occupy  periods  totaling  not 
less  than  30  minutes  per  school 
day.  A  manual  setting  forth  the 
details  of  the  course  shall  be  pre- 
pared by  the  state  superintendent 
of  schools  in  cooperation  with 
the  state  board  of  health  and 
state  board  of  education. 

The  curriculum  of  all  state 
normal  schools  and  of  all  other 
institutions  in  the  state,  sup- 
ported wholly  or  in  part  by  state 
funds,  shall  contain  one  or  more 
courses  in  physical  education 
after  the  first  day  of  July,  1921. 
Each  person  graduating  from  a 
teacher's  course  in  any  of  these 
institutions  shall  have  completed 
one  or  more  courses  in  physical 
education. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  em- 
ployment of  supervisors  and 
special  teachers  of  physical  edu- 
cation through  county  boards  of 
education  and  graded  common 
school  districts. 

The  use  of  the  school  build- 
ings or  school  grounds  after  the 
regular  school  hours  and  during 
vacation  is  permitted  by  the 
terms  of  the  act. 

The  Message  Reaches. — A 
man  influential  in  foreign  mis- 
sion work  reports  the  far  reach- 
ing influence  of  C.  M.  Goethe's 
studies  of  recreation  in  various 
countries  and  particularly  in 
America  and  places  a  high  valua- 
tion on  what  the  play  movement 
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is  doing  to  assist  in  building  up 
a  better  civilization  in  the  far 
East. 

Lonely  New  York.  —  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Sears  recently  de- 
clared that  New  York  is  one 
of  the  loneliest  places  in  the 
world  and  that  every  year 
men  die  of  loneliness  in  the 
great  city. 

"No  foreign  field  offers  a 
greater  opportunity  for  mis- 
sionary workers  than  Manhat- 
tan. This  is  both  because  of 
its  vice  and  because  of  its 
loneliness. 

"There  is  boundless  oppor- 
tunity in  a  city  where  men  die 
of  loneliness  among  crowds, 
where  there  is  starvation  amid 
plenty,  where  a  thousand  peo- 
ple live  on  an  acre  of  ground 
they  never  see,  where  vice 
shines  and  virtue  exists  in  se- 
cluded spots  and  where  ideals 
are  concealed. 

"The  influence  of  Manhat- 
tan extends  to  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  globe.  The  sun 
never  sets  on  the  influence  of 
New  York.  Broadway's  songs 
are  heard  in  South  Africa  and 
her  'movie'  stars  are  seen  in 
Singapore." 

A  County  Community  Cen- 
ter.— A  Community  center 
supported  by  residents  of  a 
Michigan  county  was  the 
means  of  bringing  social  and 
physical  recreation  to  more 
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than  61,000  people  during  the 
year  1919.  The  center  is  a 
$75,000  institution  built  by 
subscription  and  free  from 
debt.  Midland's  Community 
Center  is  truly  a  recreational 
center,  for  to  everyone  who 
cares  to  become  a  member  it 
offers  facilities  for  athletics, 
bowling,  socials,  parties,  ban- 
quets and  entertainments;  it 
furnishes  a  place  for  lectures, 
musicals,  for  meetings  for  the 
discussion  of  public  problems 
and  for  club  and  committee 
meetings. 

The  Community  Center  is 
open  to  the  public  without 
charge  for  the  use  of  lobby 
and  rest  room,  but  for  the 
bowling  alleys  there  is  a 
moderate  charge  for  each 
game.  For  social  gatherings, 
rooms  may  be  rented  but  they 
are  free  to  the  Boy  Scouts, 
Campfire  Girls  and  to  civic 
organizations  who  wish  to 
hold  meetings  there. 

Instructors  direct  gymnas- 
ium training  for  which  special 
dues  are  charged.  A  feature 
of  interest  in  connection  with 
the  gymnasium  is  the  coopera- 
tion between  the  Community 
Center  and  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation by  means  of  which  ar- 
rangement was  made  for  the 
school  children  in  nine  grades 
to  use  the  gymnasium  one 
period  each  week.  Instruction 
is  free  to  them  for  the  Board 


of  Education  employs  the  in- 
structors for  these  physical 
training  classes. 

The  cost  of  operation  of  the 
Midland  Community  Center 
during  1919  was  $14,007.34. 

A  Whole  City  Celebrates.— 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  es- 
tablished a  precedent  for  a 
community  holiday  celebra- 
tion when  the  Board  of  Rec- 
reation, the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Manufacturers' 
Association  combined  to  help 
the  city  celebrate  Hallowe'en 
through  its  Frivols  of  1920. 
The  Frivols  consisted  of 
marching  groups  and  elabor- 
ate floats  in  a  huge  parade  for 
which  there  were  seven  thou- 
sand entries.  Twenty-five 
floats  depicted  stories  of 
childhood.  Little  Boy  Blue 
Come  Blow  Your  Horn  was 
provided  with  the  necessary 
background  of  sheep  in  the 
meadow  and  the  cow  in  the 
.corn;  there  was  Jack  in  the 
Corner,  Treasure  Island,  The 
Pied  Piper  and  floats  depict- 
ing subjects  of  a  maturer  ap- 
peal. The  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Club  truck 
was  called  the  American 
Beauty,  a  float  covered  with 
American  Beauty  roses  in  the 
center  of  which  was  placed  a 
large  urn  from  which  emerged 
a  real  "American  beauty." 
After  the  parade  the  floats 
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were  parked  and  storytellers 
in  each  float  told  the  story 
which  was  represented.  A 
street  dance  followed  the  pa- 
rade. 

There  were  at  least  forty 
thousand  people  who  crowded 
the  streets  to  witness  the 
pageant  and  participants  in 
this  community-wide  activity. 
Thirty-three  prizes  were 
awarded.  At  the  outset  it 
was  intended  to  have  a  small 
celebration  merely  in  the 
spirit  of  Hallowe'en  fun,  but 
so  enthusiastic  a  reception  was 
given  the  idea  that  the  parade 
began  to  be  planned  on  a 
more  elaborate  scale.  Fac- 
tories, clubs  and  groups  of  all 
kinds  provided  floats. 

Portland's  Fourth  Year. — 
The  Recreation  Commission 
for  the  City  of  Portland, 
Maine,  has  recently  published 
its  fourth  annual  report  which 
shows  very  gratifying  results 
for  the  year  1919-20.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  in  Port- 
land ten  playgrounds  under 
the  supervision  of  eighteen 
leaders,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  fifteen  thousand, 
exclusive  of  attendance  at  the 
ball  fields  and  tennis  courts. 
These  municipal  courts  are  in 
constant  demand,  and  at  one 
time  during  the  season  there 
were  thirty  organized  ama- 
teur baseball  teams  playing  in 
Portland. 
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Another  sport  that  seems 
likely  to  become  very  popular, 
although  comparatively  new 
to  the  city,  is  association  foot- 
ball. Members  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  staff  have  a 
strong  team,  and  are  working 
hard  to  promote  general  inter- 
est in  the  game. 

Portland  may  be  classed  as 
an  all-year-round  recreational 
center  for  it  is  so  situated  as 
to  foster  winter  sports.  The 
city  officials  have  closed  thirty- 
five  streets  for  coasting.  Snow- 
shoeing  and  skiing  are  very 
popular,  and  a  large  pond  at 
Deering  Oaks  furnishes  skat- 
ing facilities  for  thousands. 
The  Commission  has  recently 
erected  a  large  toboggan  slide 
on  the  Western  Promenade. 
In  previous  years  a  beautiful 
municipal  Christmas  tree  has 
been  set  up  in  Monument 
Square,  where  appropriate  ex- 
ercises were  held  on  Christ- 
mas eve.  Last  season,  how- 
ever, the  weather  so  interfered 
with  the  musical  part  of  the 
program  that  it  was  decided 
to  hold  the  exercises  in  the 
City  Hall  Auditorium  which 
accommodates  over  three 
thousand.  The  indoor  cele- 
bration was  quite  as  success- 
ful, although  the  attendance 
was  necessarily  somewhat 
smaller  than  in  former  years. 

In  closing  his  report,  Mr. 
Granville  R.  Lee,  Supervisor 
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and  Secretary  of  the  Commis- 
sion, states  that  Portland's 
most  vital  problem  is  that  of 
acquiring  land  for  playground 
purposes  in  its  own  right. 
The  centres  in  the  most  con- 
gested parts  of  the  city  are  on 
land  which  is  rented  from  sea- 
son to  season,  and  which  is 
therefore  in  danger  of  being 
sold  at  any  time.  Mr.  Lee 
says  further:  "It  is  gratify- 
ing to  note  that  during  the 
playground  season  delin- 
quency is  reduced  in  many 
sections  of  the  city,  police 
records  show  fewer  accidents 
on  the  streets  among  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  fact  that  there 
is  very  little  vandalism  on  the 
playgrounds  speaks  well  for 
the  thousands  of  children  who 
attend  these  supervised  places 
and  shows  a  loyalty  that  was 
lacking  in  the  beginning  of  the 
work." 

Neighborhood  Association 
Active. — The  East  Hampton 
Neighborhood  Association  has 
been  awake  to  the  needs  of 
the  town  and  has  carried  on 
a  program  of  diverse  activi- 
ties for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  community.  During 
the  summer  months  classes  in 
outdoor  games  were  held  on 
the  playground.  There  was 
instruction  in  tennis,  boxing, 
wrestling  and  other  sports, 
and  baseball  was  a  daily  joy 
te  a  club  of  boys.  Parties  for 


boys  and  girls  were  held  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  a  boys' 
club,  a  girls'  club  and  a  moth- 
ers' club  made  use  of  the 
Neighborhood  House  regular- 
ly for  their  meetings.  There 
were,  of  course,  the  usual 
dances  for  the  people  of  the 
community.  The  colored  peo- 
ple had  their  own  dances 
there  twice  a  month  and 
formed  a  glee  club.  A  Christ- 
mas tree  party  with  gifts  for 
every  child  and  later  a  rum- 
mage sale  increased  the  list  of 
activities  of  this  Association 
which  has  helped  enrich  com- 
munity life. 

Social  Service  Department 
in  Akron. — A  provision  in  the 
new  charter  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
creates  a  social  service  depart- 
ment whose  function  is  to 
manage  all  charitable,  correc- 
tional and  recreational  agen- 
cies owned  or  controlled  by 
the  city.  The  department 
furthermore  is  to  supervise  all 
private  or  semi-public  social 
service  activities,  supervise  all 
public  amusements  and  fur- 
nish legal  aid  to  the  poor.  An 
advisory  commission  has  been 
selected  to  aid  the  director. 

The  principal  factor  which 
prompted  the  incorporation  of 
this  provision  in  the  charter 
was  the  belief  that  the  welfare 
of  the  people  in  a  rapidly- 
growing  city  requires  special 
foresight  and  planning,  and 
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that  fields  of  social  effort  not 
covered  by  existing  voluntary 
agencies  should  be  taken  care 
of  by  the  city.  The  social 
service  commission  does  not 
intend  to  supplant  existing 
agencies  but  to  coordinate  and 
supplement  them.  The  Rev. 
George  P.  Atwater  is  chair- 
man of  the  commission. 

Feel  It's  Their  Own.— 
Storytellers  in  the  guise  of 
clown,  gypsy,  Indian  or  witch 
delight  the  little  children  in 
the  various  playgrounds  in 
Greenville,  South  Carolina. 
They  follow  a  definite  pro- 
gram of  storytelling,  using 
myths,  nature,  hero  and  folk 
lore  stories  week  by  week. 
This  is  only  one  feature  which 
has  made  the  playgrounds  in 
this  progressive  city  so  pop- 
ular. Perhaps  the  one  which 
has  roused  the  greatest  inter- 
est in  the  playground  pro- 
gram is  the  inter-playground 
contests.  Regular  ball  teams 
are  organized  and  since  child- 
hood as  well  as  staid  maturity 
likes  to  see  its  name  in  print, 
there  is  no  end  of  childish 
thrills  when  one  sees  one's 
name  in  the  line-up.  One  lit- 
tle girl  rises  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  following  a  game 
to  see  if  her  name  is  in  the 
News. 

Through  their  share  in  car- 
ing for  the  grounds  and  equip- 
ment the  children  have  been 
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made  to  feel  that  the  play- 
ground is  theirs,  a  system 
which  brings  its  return  in  the 
preservation  of  property  and 
in  the  lessons  of  responsibil- 
ity. 

Children  Clear  Their  Own 
Playground. — From  a  letter 
from  a  Community  Service 
worker  comes  the  following 
account  of  community  effort 
for  playgrounds  in  Ports- 
mouth, Virginia,  a  city  of 
56,000  people,  where  there  is 
not  a  single  playground. 

Yesterday  afternoon  be- 
tween three  and  five  o'clock 
Portsmouth  enlisted  500  little 
citizens  as  stockholders  in  the 
community.  It  was  an  event 
for  the  city  historian  to  re- 
cord. Nearly  that  number 
from  the  Jefferson  street 
school  with  a  few  toddlers 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
city  property  on  Fourth  street 
cleared  the  ground  of  heaps  of 
rubbish  and,  by  that  act  of 
service,  sent  out  a  clear  call 
to  the  whole  city— "WE 
WANT  PLAYGROUNDS!" 

Under  the  direction  of  L.  B. 
Pendergraft,  principal  of  Jef- 
ferson school,  and  C.  H. 
English,  of  Community  Serv- 
ice, reinforced  by  teachers  and 
48  young  boy  and  girl  cap- 
tains of  squads  of  ten  each, 
short  work  was  made  of  pre- 
paring the  ground  for  a  sure- 
enough  playground. 
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School  was  dismissed  at  3 
o'clock  and  almost  immediate- 
ly afterwards  the  swarm  of 
workers  appeared  with  shov- 
els, hoes,  and  rakes  over  their 
shoulders.  Many  others  drew 
wagons  or  came  with  wheel- 
barrows. Boys  took  off  their 
coats  and  several,  knowing 
that  they  had  men's  work  to 
do,  also  took  off  their  top 
shirts  and  started  hard  on  the 
job.  One  chap  was  prepared 
for  the  smoke  of  burning  rub- 
bish with  a  gas  mask.  Little 
citizens  of  four  and  five  years 
were  there  with  their  toy 
rakes  and  carts  seeming  to 
realize  that  they  too  could  se- 
cure part  ownership  in  good 
things  to  come  if  they  worked 
hard. 

The  Fire  Chief  came  out  to 
see  what  the  clouds  of  smoke 
meant  and  stayed  to  assist  in 
directing  the  work  of  the 
young  toilers.  His  remark  was, 
"It  never  could  have  been 
done  in  any  other  way."  Post- 
master Montague  said,  as  he 
stood  watching,  "This  is  one 
of  the  best  moves  I've  seen  in 
Portsmouth."  Admiral  G.  H. 
Burrage  came  and  with  him, 
as  a  surprise  for  the  children, 
the  J>ravy  Yard  Band.  One 
little  £*irl  said  with  a  glad 
smile,  l  The  music  is  for  us  to 
work  by,  isn't  it?" 

Many  mothers  were  there 
and  told  stories  of  their  chil- 


dren's interest.  One  boy 
thought  the  whole  day  should 
be  declared  a  holiday  and  a 
mother  who  had  six  little 
folk  at  work,  even  to  a  two- 
year-old,  said  she  had  never 
seen  her  children  so  happily 
excited. 

One  young  foreman  with  a 
wagon  and  gang  of  assistants 
stopped  a  minute  to  rest  and 
said  to  a  grown-up  near  by, 
"This  is  the  sixth  load  of  rub- 
bish we've  carried  and  they 
weren't  light  either  but  it's 
more  like  play  than  work." 

Inheritances  of  the  School 
Center. — We  have  all  read  or 
heard  from  our  mothers  or 
grandmothers  about  the  old- 
time  husking  bees  and  apple- 
paring  bees  and  quiltings,  to 
which  came  men,  women,  and 
children  of  every  age  from 
graybeards  to  toddlers  to 
spend  together  an  evening  of 
clean  wholesome  fun,  com- 
bined with  a  little  pleasant 
toil  and  ending  with  refresh- 
ments of  sweet  cider  and  pop- 
corn. Some  of  us  perhaps  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  attend  a 
New  England  town  meeting 
and  hear  the  business  of  a 
year  talked  over  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  town,  like  one 
great  family  taking  counsel 
together.  We  have  heard  ac- 
counts of  lively  old-time  spell- 
ing matches  that  lasted  for 
hours  before  either  side  could 
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be  spelled  down,  of  singing 
schools,  of  lyceums  and  de- 
bates— all  held  in  the  little 
old  red  schoolhouse. 

These  are  some  of  the  in- 
heritances of  the  present  day 
community  center,  according 
to  Mr.  Dudley  Hays,  director 
of  the  school  social  centers 
of  Chicago. 

To  bring  back  into  Amer- 
ican life  some  of  those  things 
that  the  New  England  town 
meeting  and  the  old-time  com- 
munity gatherings  stood  for; 
to  use  our  fine  new  steam- 
heated  school  buildings  as 
thoroughly  as  the  little  one- 
room,  stove-heated  school- 
house  was  used  years  ago — 
these,  in  Mr.  Hays'  opin- 
ion, are  some  of  the  aims  of 
the  school  center. 

Play  Theories  Made  Prac- 
tical. —  Community  singing 
and  games  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Community  Service 
workers  injected  unusual 
spirit  into  the  recent  Ken- 
tucky Conference  of  Social 
work  held  in  Danville,  Ken- 
tucky. The  theme  of  recrea- 
tion was  emphasized  as  it  had 
never  been  before. 

A  play  institute,  instead  of 
the  stereotyped  program  of 
speeches  on  recreation,  was 
the  contribution  of  Commun- 
ity Service  to  the  Conference. 
A  demonstration  of  commun- 
ity singing  combined  with  a 
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talk  on  technique  and  theory 
and  a  demonstration  of  story- 
telling accompanied  by  a  short 
statement  of  the  place  that 
storytelling  has  in  a  recreation 
program,  preceded  the  playing 
of  games  around  the  table  at 
the  recreation  luncheon  con- 
ference. 

After  this  introduction  it 
was  not  a  difficult  matter  to 
induce  those  who  attended  the 
afternoon  session  to  join  in 
the  demonstration  of  games 
for  adults  and  for  young  peo- 
ple. A  group  of  the  teachers 
from  the  Kentucky  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  who  were 
present  desired  to  try  an  ex- 
periment with  some  of  the 
children  of  the  institution,  ex- 
plaining that  they  had  always 
experienced  difficulty  in  per- 
suading them  to  play.  Per- 
haps if  they  watched  others 
they  might  grasp  the  idea. 
They  refused  to  believe  that 
the  children  could  be  induced 
to  join  in ;  they  would,  they 
felt,  be  only  spectators.  When 
the  children  were  actually  put 
to  the  test,  however,  at  a  later 
session,  not  only  was  it 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  teachers  that  the  children 
who  are  deaf  and  dumb  are 
like  normal  children  in  their 
love  of  play,  but  that  they 
learned  more  quickly  than  the 
adults  the  rules  of  the  games. 

So  successful  was  the  play 
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institute  that  its  repetition  at  the 
1921  conference  has  been  re- 
quested. 

College  Courses  in  Rural 
Organization, — The  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  of  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  New  York, 
has  planned  courses  in  rural 
social  organization  designed 
to  assist  farm  and  home  bu- 
reaus and  other  rural  organi- 
zations in  coordinating  their 
activities  and  in  helping  them 
to  demonstrate  the  value  of 
community  recreation. 

These  extension  courses  lay 
especial  emphasis  on  rural 
recreation.  The  value  of 
community  singing  as  a  means 
of  increasing  interest  in  farm 
and  home  bureau  meetings  and 
community  gatherings,  the 
power  of  amateur  dramatics 
and  pageants  and  the  value  of 
organized  play  and  recreation 
in  enriching  the  life  of  the 
farmer  and  his  family  will  be 
a  particular  field  of  work  in 
this  attempt  to  better  rural 
social  conditions.  Other  lines 
of  work  relate  to  community 
buildings,  community  confer- 
ences of  farm  and  home  bu- 
reaus which  aim  to  bring 
about  better  relations  with  the 
various  agencies  interested  in 
country  life,  cooperation  with 
the  granges  and  the  problems 
of  rural  high  schools,  churches 
and  other  rural  organizations. 


Cage   Ball  Made   Less   Ex- 
pensive.— Mrs.  Daisy  Freeman 
Asman,  Director  of  the  Play- 
ground and  Physical  Training 
Course  at  Lenox  Hall  School, 
Kirkwood,  Missouri,  gives  the 
following       suggestions        for 
making    the     game    of    Cage 
Ball  a  less  expensive  game  for 
community  and  demonstration 
use.     Instead  of  the  rope  bas- 
kets which  she  found  cumber- 
some for  demonstration  work 
and    prohibitive    in   price,   she 
used  two  ropes   stretched  be- 
tween two  uprights    six    feet 
high,  placed  at  each  end  of  the 
playing  field,  the  object  of  the 
game  being  to    put    the    ball 
over  the   rope   of   the   oppon- 
ent's  goal,  thereby  scoring  2 
points   for   the   team.     Often- 
times   trees    fifty    feet    apart 
were  found  to  which  the  ropes 
could  be  attached.     She  feels 
that  the  game  is  very  health- 
ful   and    vigorous    and    espe- 
cially  suitable    for    use    with 
large    groups.       The     Official 
Guide    Rule    Book    for     Cage 
Ball    may    be    secured    from 
Thos.   E.  Wilson  &  Co.,  701- 
709    North    Sangamon    Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  at  ten  cents 
a  copy. 

Oakland's  Tercentenary  Pag- 
eant.— "A  Pageant  of  Prog- 
ress" directed  by  the  Recrea- 
tion Department  of  the  City 
of  Oakland,  pictured  the  var- 
ious stages  of  American  Prog- 
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ress  from  the  time  of  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  to 
modern  times.  Of  especial 
significance  is  the  interest  dis- 
played by  the  various  organ- 
izations which  took  part. 
Members  of  fraternal,  patri- 
otic, business,  municipal,  mili- 
tary, collegiate  and  women's 
organizations  had  some  share 
in  this  community  celebration. 
The  names  of  just  a  few  will 
indicate  the  diversity  of  in- 
terests which  were  represent- 
ed. Among  them  were  eleven 
patriotic  organizations,  five 
business  and  professional 
clubs,  municipal  street  depart- 
ment, United  States  Army 
and  Navy,  departments  of  the 
Oakland  public  schools,  in- 
dustrial plants,  Camp  Fire 
Girls,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C. 
A.,  Oakland  Museum. 

About  10,000  spectators  at- 
tended each  performance 
which  was  held  in  the  city 
Auditorium.  There  were  ap- 
proximately 2500  participants 
in  the  pageant,  numbers 
which  indicate  widespread  in- 
terest among  the  people  of 
Oakland.  Since  the  Recrea- 
tion Department  which  organ- 
ized the  pageant  retained  pos- 
session of  the  costumes  and 
properties,  other  community 
activities  and  entertainments 
may  be  readily  organized  in 
the  future  by  this  same  de- 
partment. 
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Cost  Too  Great.— The  last 
Sunday  in  January  of  each 
year  is  Child  Labor  Day,  but 
every  day  needs  to  be  Child 
Labor  Day  until  humanity 
grows  humane  and  all  chil- 
dren are  free.  The  children 
suffer.  They  are  robbed  of 
their  playtime,  their  school- 
time,  their  growing  time, 
their  laughter.  Many  wear 
out. 

If  the  child  laborers  of  the 
nation  could  march  by  in  pro- 
cession before  our  eyes  as 
dismissed  at  the  end  of  their 
daily  or  nightly  toil,  we 
should  be  convicted  of  gross 
cruelty  and  we  should  be 
ashamed. 

The  lives  of  millions  of 
children,  their  health  and  hap- 
piness, their  education  and 
play  time  are  at  stake.  No 
race  can  afford  to  pay  what 
child  labor  costs. — Western 
Humane  Press  Committee, 
Palo  Alto,  California. 

Confederate  Veterans  as 
Serenaders  at  Convention. — 
Community  singing  played  a 
vital  part  in  the  convention  of 
the  Confederate  veterans  at 
Houston.  Mr.  Waghorne  the 
Community  Singing  leader, 
directed  four  serenades  on  one 
evening  with  the  Georgia 
delegation  as  the  chief  singing 
body.  The  singing  attract- 
ed a  crowd  of  2500  on 
Prairie  Avenue  in  the  heart  of 
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the  down-town  district,  1200 
in  the  Rice  Hotel  lobby  and 
balconies,  750  in  the  Conven- 
tion Hall  and  another  crowd 
at  an  uptown  auditorium. 

Washington  Hears  Opera 
in  Concert  Form  for  First 
Time. — Under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Peace  Carillon 
Committee  of  the  Arts  Club  a 
performance  of  Aida  was  giv- 
en in  concert  form  at  Memo- 
rial Continental  Hall,  D.  A. 
R.,  by  the  Advance  Section  of 
the  National  Community  Cho- 
rus under  Mr.  Charles 
S.  Wengerd's  conductorship. 
This  chorus  consisted  of  spe- 
cially qualified  singers  from 
the  large  choral  body  who 
were  picked  out  by  their  unit 
leaders  without  a  voice  trial. 
The  large  chorus  is  rehearsing 
Hosmer's  cantata,  Pilgrims  of 
1620,  to  be  given  as  a  part  of 
the  Washington  celebration  of 
the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary. 

Song  Class  Gives  Public 
Demonstration. — A  public 
demonstration  in  song  leading 
was  recently  given  by  the 
song  leaders'  class  at  Dublin, 
Georgia,  under  Mr.  E.  F. 
Shumway's  direction  in  the 
auditorium  before  an  audience 
of  about  400.  It  was  called 
graduation  night.  An  an- 
nouncement was  made  that 
certificates  would  be  issued 
by  Community  Service  to 
those  who  would  lead  at  least 


five  community  sings.  Several 
members  of  the  class  includ- 
ing a  girl  of  eleven  led  the 
audience  in  singing.  The  class 
also  appeared  as  a  community 
chorus,  singing  several  special 
numbers. 

International  Enrollment  in 
Song  Leaders*  Class.  —  The 
class  in  song  leading  which 
Mr.  L.  B.  Pilcher  directed  at 
Davis,  California,  recently  , 
held  its  graduation  exercises. 
The  twenty-three  qualified 
leaders  directed  the  audience 
in  singing  and  each  was  pre- 
sented with  a  certificate  of 
graduation.  One  member  of 
the  class  is  from  India  and  is 
soon  to  return  there;  another 
will  be  in  Palestine  and  comes 
from  South  Africa;  while  two 
are  from  Australia.  Ten  of 
the  volunteer  song  leaders  as- 
sisted Mr.  Pilcher  in  leading  a 
thirty-minute  sing  of  the  Al- 
lied Veterans. 

Children  Sing  for  Massa- 
chusetts' Governor.  —  Four 
hundred  children  of  Garden 
City,  Massachusetts,  recently 
made  a  trip  to  Boston,  with 
Mr.  J.  Edward  Bouvier  as  a 
member  of  the  party  in  the 
capacity  of  song  leader.  The 
children  sang  for  Governor 
Coolidge  and  later  for  Mayor 
Sullivan  at  the  City  Council. 
At  a  recent  glee  club  concert 
under  Mr.  Bouvier's  direction 
at  a  local  studio  one  of  those 
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present  was  the  noted  educa- 
tor and  author,  Dr.  G.  Stanley 
Hall  of  Clarke  University, 
who  expressed  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  splendid  results  of 
the  community  singing  cam- 
paign. 

Community  Service  Brings 
Orchestra  to  Bellingham. — 
The  introduction  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Symphony  Orchestra 
to  two  cities  in  the  Northwest, 
Tacoma  and  Bellingham,  is 
due  to  the  initiative  of  the 
local  Community  Service  or- 
ganizations. In  Bellingham 
the  concert  of  the  orchestra 
was  a  success  both  financially 
and  artistically.  A  group  of 
Community  Service  girls  acted 
as  ushers  at  the  concert.  The 
Bellingham  Herald  commend- 
ed the  venture  editorially. 
During  the  intermission  Lau- 
rence A.  Lambert,  manager  of 
the  Northwestern  tour  of  the 
orchestra,  gave  a  brief  talk  in 
which  he  stated  that  Belling- 
ham was  to  be  congratulated 
on  possessing  a  Community 
Service  organization  with  such 
enterprise  as  that  exhibited  by 
the  local  organization  in 
bringing  the  orchestra  to  that 
city. 

Song  Leading  Course  in 
New  York  Night  School.— A 
course  in  community  song 
leadership  forms  part  of  a 


night  school  curriculum  for 
the  first  time  in  New  York  at 
Hunter  College,  which  is  of- 
fering song  leading  classes 
every  Monday  and  Thursday 
evenings  in  cooperation  with 
New  York  Community  Serv- 
ice. Some  of  the  vocations 
represented  are  the  following: 
vocal  student,  social  worker, 
business  woman,  telephone 
operator,  church  worker  and 
decorator. 

Weekly  Song  Period  for 
Michigan  School.  —  Calumet 
has  established  a  weekly  song 
period  in  the  High  School  and 
the  Junior  High  School  as 
well  as  in  the  grade  schools 
of  the  city. 

Community  Chorus  Formed 
in  Rome,  New  York. — A  com- 
munity chorus  of  200  voices 
is  being  organized  in  Rome 
under  the  auspices  of  the 
Community  Service  Music  Di- 
vision, A.  R.  Kessinger,  chair- 
man. The  success  of  the 
Rome  community  festival 
chorus  of  ninety  voices  under 
John  O.  Loundblad  has  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  larger 
body  which  is  to  be  conducted 
by  Elmer  Tidmarsh.  The  fes- 
tival chorus  aided  John 
Barnes  Wells  in  his  recent  re- 
cital, singing  the  Hallelujah 
Chorus  from  the  Messiah  and 
other  oratorio  classics. 


County  Unit  System  of  Community  Service 
in  JNorth  Carolina 

The  General  Assembly  of  1917  passed  "An  act  to  improve  the 
social  and  educational  conditions  of  rural  communities  through  a 
series  of  entertainments  varying  in  number  and  cost,  consisting 
of  moving  pictures  selected  for  their  entertaining  and  educational 
value,"  which  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  was 
directed  to  provide.  An  annual  appropriation  of  $25,000  was 
made,  out  of  which  one-third  of  the  expense  of  these  entertain- 
ments was  to  be  paid  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

After  careful  and  extended  investigation,  it  was  found  that 
the  most  economfc  and  effective  way — the  only  way,  indeed,  by 
which  the  service  could  be  rendered  cheap  enough  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  the  average  rural  community — was  to  make  up  com- 
plete portable  operating  units  which  could  be  put  upon  definite 
circuits  in  which  a  number  of  communities  were  conveniently 
grouped.  Since  the  county  board  of  education,  under  the  act,  is 
made  custodian  of  the  community  funds  raised  for  this  purpose, 
and  directed  to  apply  in  its  own  name  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  the  one-third  of  the  cost  to  be  paid  out  of  the  State 
appropriation,  it  seemed  best  to  limit  each  circuit  to  a  group  of 
communities  within  a  single  county. 

The  Bureau  of  ^e  Bureau  °^  Community  Service,  organized 
Community  in  1916  under  a  voluntary  arrangement  by  the 

Service  State  Departments  of  Education,  Health,  Agri- 

culture, the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering,  the 
State  College  for  Women  and  the  State  Farmers*  Union,  has  now 
become  a  division  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  with  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  and  Health  cooperating. 

The  tremendous  growth  of  the  work  since  the  Moving 
Picture  Service  has  been  added  and  the  various  definite  lines  of 
activity  have  made  it  necessary  to  organize  the  bureau  under  cer- 
tain heads  or  divisions,  as  follows : 

Chief  or  Director,  who  has  charge  of  the  entire  bureau 

Assistant  Director 
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Librarian,  who  has  charge  of  films  and  directs  their  circula- 
tion, purchases  new  films  as  needed,  and  keeps  in  constant  touch 
with  the  film  market,  being  always  on  the  lookout  for  new 
films,  especially  those  of  an  educational  nature. 

Director  of  Mechanics,  who  has  charge  of  all  mechanical 
equipment,  and  who  directs  the  mechanical  end  of  the  work  in 
the  counties. 

Director  of  Physical  Education,  who  directs  the  physical 
education  work  in  the  counties  through  the  county  directors  of 
community  service,  especially  that  necessary  to  enable  the  boys 
and  girls  to  pass  the  physical  tests  required  to  secure  the  State 
Certificate  of  Junior  Citizenship. 

An  operating  unit  consists  of  a  motion  picture 
Operating  projector  equipped  with  an  incandescent  lamp, 

prismatic  condensing  lens,  and  spherical  mirror 
reflector;  a  Delco-light  plant  for  generating  electrical  current, 
with  extension  cord,  etc.,  all  mounted  on  a  J^-ton  Dodge  truck 
with  panel  body. 

The  uniform  plan  of  organizing  a  circuit  in  a 
county  is  as  follows:  Ten  community  centers 
are  selected,  having  in  view  their  location  in 
different  parts  of  the  county  so  that  they  may  be  conveniently 
accessible  to  the  largest  possible  number  of  people  and  their 
stragetic  importance  in  possible  future  school  consolidation. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  act  the  State  is  to  pay  one-third  of  the 
cost  and  the  community  two-thirds.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
total  cost  of  the  service  per  person  attending,  based  upon  the 
school  population  of  the  centers  served,  is  fifteen  cents.  To 
raise  its  two-thirds  of  the  cost,  therefore,  the  community  is 
instructed  to  make  an  admission  charge  of  ten  cents  for  each 
person  over  six  years  of  age  attending  the  meetings.*  No  donation 
from  public-spirited  citizens  or  from  other  sources  will  be  accept- 
ed, the  object  being  to  get  the  people  together  in  a  community 
meeting,  rather  than  simply  to  give  financial  support  to  the  work. 
This  plan,  also,  serves  to  put  the  project  on  a  competitive  basis, 
among  communities  in  a  county  and  counties  in  the  State,  because 
there  are  always  more  communities  in  any  county  than  can  be 
served,  and  more  counties  in  the  State  wanting  the  service  than 


*  For  a  definite  commercial  service  such  as  motion  picture  exhibitions 
there  is  no  reason  why  charges  for  spectators  should  not  be 
made. — Editor 
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it   has   been    possible  to    reach    on   account    of    the    size    of    the 
appropriation. 

When  the  application  has  been  received  from  a  county  board 
of  education  and  when,  upon  investigation,  it  appears  that  the 
spirit  of  the  people  and  of  the  constructive  leaders  of  the  county  is 
such  as  to  insure  the  success  of  the  project,  an  operating  unit, 
owned  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  is  placed  in  the  county  in 
charge  of  a  mechanic,  whose  duties  are  to  take  care  of  the  purely 
mechanical  end  of  the  work,  and  a  county  director  of  community 
service,  who  has  general  charge  of  the  enterprise,  under  the  joint 
supervision  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  bureau 
of  community  service.  The  county  director  is  a  woman  selected  by 
the  county  superintendent  on  approval  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  She  is  selected  for  her  special  fitness  for  community 
center  work.  She  directs  all  the  community  center  activities  in 
the  ten  communities  included  in  her  circuit,  together  with  the 
plays  and  games  in  the  schools,  storytelling,  community  organiza- 
tion, junior  citizenship.  She,  of  course,  conducts  the  regular  com- 
munity meetings  and  the  moving  picture  entertainments. 

Each    community   center   will   have   a   meeting 
Meetings  regularly  twice  a  month  as  long  as  it  gives  an 

average  attendance  at  the  meetings  equal  to  the 
school  census. 

At  each  meeting  there  is  a  new  picture  program  of  six 
reels,  which  requires  about  an  hour  and  a  half  to  project,  one- 
half  hour  or  less  being  given  to  the  discussion  of  community 
problems  or  other  topics  of  interest  to  the  community.  The 
advantage  of  having  these  largely  attended,  regular  community 
meetings,  is  readily  seen.  If  the  farm  demonstration  agent  wishes 
to  conduct  a  special  campaign  for  any  purpose,  he  attends  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  communities  to  present  his  subject.  In  like 
manner,  the  county  superintendent,  the  home  demonstration  agent, 
the  county  health  officer,  the  superintendent  of  public  welfare,  or 
other  constructive  State  and  county  forces  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunity and  are  encouraged  to  use  it.  The  director  of  community 
service  is  not  allowed  to  give  technical  information.  She  may 
speak  freely  of  the  importance,  for  instance,  of  wheat  produc- 
tion, soy  beans,  or  other  crops,  but  the  moment  some  one  asks 
her  for  information  relative  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  seeding, 
or  other  technical  feature,  she  immediately  refers  him  to  the 
county  farm  demonstration  agent.  The  same  is  true  in  technical 
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matters  of  education,  health,  canning,  roads.  Her  duty  in 
this  phase  of  the  work  is  to  organize  the  human  forces  of  the 
community  into  an  efficient  machine  for  the  use  of  the  various 
constructive  forces  of  the  State  and  county  in  working  out  definite 
community  problems. 

The  most  serious  problem  encountered  in  the 
Films  whole  project  has  been  found,  strange  to  say, 

in  its  most  vital  feature — film  service.  At  first 
it  was  thought  that  films  might  be  rented,  and  a  rental  contract 
was  made  with  one  of  the  big  commercial  film  exchanges  to 
furnish,  at  a  very  reasonable  figure,  the  programs  for  our  circuits 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  furnished  to  commercial  theaters. 
In  this  way,  some  excellent  programs  were  secured.  But, 
since  the  programs  could  not  be  censored  (we  had  to  take  what 
came)  it  was  found  that  in  nearly  every  program  would  be 
included  films  of  a  questionable  character,  and,  in  some  cases, 
films  so  utterly  bad  as  not  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  by  a 
self-respecting  community,  to  say  nothing  of  their  having  to  be 
sponsored  by  the  State  and  county  boards  of  education.  Another 
exchange — one  claiming  to  make  a  specialty  of  educational  pro- 
grams— was  tried  with  very  much  better  results  so  far  as  the 
character  of  the  films  was  concerned,  though  that  was  not  always 
satisfactory,  but  it  was  found  that  their  supply  was  so  limited  that 
they  began  to  "repeat"  after  less  than  half  dozen  programs. 

The  purchase  of  films,  after  careful  "screening"  was  the  only 
possible  solution  of  the  problem.  This,  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  after  careful  consideration,  authorized. 

Motion  picture  films  are  only  books — books  written  in  the 
universal  language  of  motion  and  emotion.  Like  books,  also  a 
large  number  of  them  are  good,  many  are  indifferent,  and  not  a 
few  are  utterly  bad.  The  State,  therefore,  could  no  more 
afford  to  allow  films  of  all  kinds  to  circulate  in  its  name  than  it 
could  afford  to  fill  its  circulating  libraries  with  unknown  and 
uncensored  books.  This  argument  is  made  even  stronger  when 
it  is  remembered  that  thousands  read  the  films,  where  hundreds 
read  the  books. 

Each  program  is  made  up  of  six  reels,  two  of  which,  in 
a  typical  program,  treat  dramatic  or  historical  subjects,  two  treat 
subjects  of  purely  educational  value,  and  two  are  good,  clean 
comedy.  The  program  is  placed  in  a  standard  metal  can,  manu- 
factured for  the  purpose,  plainly  marked  as  the  property  of  the 
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State  Board  of  Education  and  with  the  number  of  the  program 
it  contains.  A  careful  record  is  kept  of  the  going  and  coming 
of  these  programs  on  the  circuits,  as  well  as  of  the  individual 
film,  so  that  the  responsibility  for  damage  or  loss,  should  such 
occur,  may  be  readily  placed.  A  program  is  kept  on  a  circuit  for 
fifteen  days,  after  which  it  is  returned  to  the  library  to  be  in- 
spected and,  in  its  turn,  sent  out  to  another  county. 

A  general  form  of  community  organization  is 
Community  sej.  Up  m  g^^  of  these  communities  if  there 

Organization  . 

is  not  one  already  in  existence.  Under  this 
plan  of  combining  the  moving  picture  service  with  the  com- 
munity organization  work,  each  is  greatly  strengthened.  The 
picture  program  gives  definite  purpose  and  a  strong  drawing 
force  for  the  community  meetings,  thus  bringing  together  regu- 
larly all  the  people  of  the  community  and  so  furnishing  numer- 
ous and  unrivaled  opportunities  for  the  presentation  and  dis- 
cussion of  community  projects  and  problems.  The  community 
organization,  in  turn,  gives  the  necessary  local  machinery  for 
financing  and  otherwise  carrying  on  the  moving  picture  work 
decently  and  in  order,  and  for  translating  the  inspiration  of  the 
community  meeting  into  solid  facts  of  community  progress. 
.  .  Probably  the  most  vital  and  far-reaching  work 

Citizenship  undertaken    by   our   county    directors    of    com- 

Certificates  munity   service  is   that  having  to   do  with  the 

junior  citizens  of  both  sexes.  It  is  our  answer  to  the  question 
whether  the  State,  the  county,  or  the  community,  each  or  all,  has 
the  right  to  ask  and  to  measure  in  terms  of  citizen-making  the 
results  of  its  schools  and  other  educational  enterprises  that  are  paid 
for  with  public  money. 

To  measure  these  results  in  terms  of  fitness  for  citizenship, 
four  different  sets  of  tests  have  been  adopted,  as  follows :  tests  for 

1.  Physical  Fitness 

2.  Intellectual  Fitness 

3.  Vocational  Fitness 

4.  Social  Fitness 

In  each  of  the  centers  the  county  director  takes  a  volunteer 
group  of  boys  and  girls  (this  is  for  first-year  tests)  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  preferably  of  the  seventh  only.  She  explains 
to  them  just  what  they  must  do  to  pass  these  tests,  which,  stated 
very  briefly,  are  about  as  follows: 

For  Physical  Fitness. — The  official  medical  inspection  card  must 
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show  that  there  are  no  physical  defects,  or  that  any  that  might 
have  been  found  have  been  corrected.  In  addition,  the  boy  or 
girl  is  required  to  make  certain  records  during  the  school  year  in 
running,  jumping,  chinning. 

Intellectual  Fitness. — The  minimum  requirement  for  first 
year  (age  not  over  14)  is  to  pass  the  seventh  grade  examination. 

Vocational  Fitness. — The  minimum  requirement  is  to  be  an 
active  member  of  one  of  the  agricultural  clubs ;  or  to  have  a  sav- 
ings bank  account  of  money  earned  by  personal  effort;  or  to  have 
earned  money  invested  in  any  remunerative  farm  project  or  trad- 
ing operation,  which  is  personally  directed. 

Social  Fitness. — Under  this  head  the  tests  cannot  be  quite  so 
definite.  We  are  anxious  to  know  whether  a  boy  or  girl  who 
is  growing  into  a  FIT  citizen  physically,  intellectually  and  voca- 
tionally is  also  being  fitted  to  become  an  active  member  of  the  com- 
munity. Is  he  learning  to  play  fair,  to  cooperate  heartily  in 
team  work,  to  be  honest,  to  respect  the  law,  to  follow  as  well  as 
to  lead?  What  kind  of  books  does  he  read,  and  how  does  he 
spent  his  pastime? 

When  a  boy  or  girl  has  satisfactorily  passed  all  these  tests, 
the  name  and  grade  is  sent  up  to  the  bureau  of  community  service 
where  a  permanent  record  is  kept.  To  each  one  passing  these 
tests  is  given  a  Certificate  of  Junior  Citizenship  bearing  the  great 
seal  of  the  State  and  the  signatures  of  the  Governor  and  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  This  certificate  con- 
gratulates the  recipient  upon  the  progress  made  toward  fit  citi- 
zenship, and  shows  that  the  first  tests  (age  14)  have  been  passed. 
It  also  has  blank  spaces  for  recording  the  passing  of  second  and 
third  tests  (age  16,  and  age  18)  and  for  signatures  of  proper 
State  and  county  officials,  who  witness  that  that  the  tests  have  been 
satisfactorily  passed.  The  certificate  is  not  complete  until  the 
second  and  third  tests  have  been  passed.  This  has  been  found  a 
most  definite  and  practical  scheme  for  inducing  boys  and  girls 
to  strive  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  a  generous 
public  is  providing.  It  gets  them  somewhere  and  marks  the  place. 
We  are  making  in  each  county  in  which  we  work 
Progre88  a  "county  progress"  film.  This  is  an  attempt 
to  visualize  the  state  of  progress  in  a  county — a 
kind  of  pictorial  survey  of  a  county.  It  shows  both  the  best  and 
poorest  schools,  homes,  farms,  roads,  livestock,  together  with  the 
characteristic  activities  of  the  people.  When  a  county  progress  film 
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has  been  used  in  the  county  in  which  it  was  produced,  it  is  sent 
to  other  counties,  and  will  finally  be  filed  in  the  permanent  library 
for  future  reference. 

Salary  of  county  director $1,500.00 

Co«t  Per  Year  Salary  of  mechanic  $1,200.00 

Expense  of  operation   500.00 


Total  cost  per  county   $3,200.00 

There  are  now  (June,  1920)  twenty  county  units  going  full 
time,  holding  four  hundred  community  meetings  each  month, 
with  a  monthly  attendance  of  45,000  people.  This  is  an  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  popularity  of  this  new  work  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  first  circuit  was  established  in  December,  1917. 


Stories  to  Tell 

Miss  Mary  Flynn,  Storyteller  of  the  Chautauqua  Associa- 
tion, Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania,  arranges  her  programs  with 
short  nonsense  tales  to  follow  her  serious  ones  as  a  sort  of 
encore.  Tales  of  Laughter  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  is  suggestive 
along  this  line.  If  the  children  have  not  already  had  Cindrella, 
Three  Bears,  and  all  the  other  old  tales  they  should  be  included. 
Fanciful  and  animal  stories  carry  themselves  because  they  are  so 
familiar  to  a  child's  life,  and  stories  that  tell  "why"  things  are 
will  delight  everyone,  old  and  young,  though  they  may  be  pure 
imagination.  Old  Pipes  and  the  Dryad  from  Fanciful  Tales  by 
Stockton  is  delightful  and  a  whole  ream  of  fanciful  stories  is 
to  be  found  in  Mary  Stewart's  Once  upon  a  Time  Tales. 

For  animal  stories  Japanese  Folk  tales  of  almost  any  author 
or  compilation  are  charming,  and  Kipling's  Just  So  Stories  are 
unsurpassed.  They  lend  themselves  splendidly  to  such  a  series 
as  has  been  suggested  for  Robin  Hood.  The  best  of  them  are 
Rhinoceros  Skin,  Old  Man  Kangaroo,  Camel's  Hump,  Cat  That 
Walked,  and  the  Crab  Who  Played  with  the  Sea.  The  Indian  Why 
Stories  are  fine  and  appeal  to  the  boy's  love  of  Indians  while  they 
satisfy  the  girl's  curiosity. 
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The  idea  of  having  a  Music  Memory  Con- 
the'omtest  test  originated  about  five  years  ago  in  the 

small  suburban  town  of  Westfield,  New  Jer- 
sey. The  music  supervisor  in  this  town  was  the  instigator  of  the 
movement,  and  conceived  the  plan  of  giving  the  children  in  the 
schools  listening  lessons  by  choosing  a  number  of  compositions 
which  were  played  on  the  phonograph  and  player-piano.  At  the 
end  of  a  stated  time  a  contest  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  at 
which  twenty  of  the  selections  were  played.  No  programs  were 
distributed,  and  the  children  were  asked  to  write  down  the  name 
of  the  composition  and  composer  as  each  was  played.  The  winner 
of  the  contest  was  awarded  a  prize. 

So  great  was  the  success  and  interest  in  this  initial  contest 
that  the  idea  spread  throughout  the  country,  thereby  instilling  in 
hundreds  of  children  the  love  of  good  music. 

While  there  are  many  obvious  reasons  for 
Purpose  holding  such  a  contest,  probably  the  chief 

one  of  all  is  the  fact  that  it  interests 
and  arouses  the  entire  community,  from  the  most  skilled  musician 
down  to  the  most  musically-illiterate  schoolboy.  In  this  way  all 
the  residents  of  the  community  are  welded  together  with  a  com- 
mon objective  in  view. 

Another  splendid  reason  why  this  contest  should  be  instituted 
in  every  town  is  that  it  stimulates  a  great  interest  in  good  music, 
not  only  among  the  participants  in  the  contest,  but  among  the 
public  in  general.  This  is  especially  worth  while  in  cases  where 
children  or  young  people  are  the  contestants,  for  the  love  and  ap- 
preciation of  music  which  they  gain  through  the  contest  will  be 
carried  with  them  always,  enriching  their  whole  lives. 

Furthermore,  the  contest  may  be  the  means  of  awakening  the 
desire  to  study  in  some  person  who  possesses  real  talent,  thus 
helping  this  person  to  make  the  most  of  the  musical  gift  with 
which  he  has  been  endowed. 

In  preparing  for  such  a  contest  the  most  expe- 
Preparation  dient  plan  is  as  follows: 

1.  A  committee  of  musicians  and  musically-in- 
terested people  should  be  appointed  by  the  music  supervisor  or  per- 
son who  is  arranging  the  contest  to  select  the  compositions  which  are 
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to  be  used  and  to  arrange  the  details  of  the  entire  affair.  Any- 
where from  fifty  to  one  hundred  of  the  best  instrumental  and 
vocal  works  should  be  chosen.  The  following  lists  have  keen 
suggested,  the  first  by  Peter  W.  Dykema  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  the  second  by  Frederick  A.  Stock,  director  ef 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Selection 
First  Week 

From  the  Land  of  the  Sky  Blue 
Water 

Minuet  in  G 

Barcarolle,  from  Tales  of  Hoff- 
man 

To  a  WiW  Rose 

Old  Bfeck  Joe 

Triumphal  March,  from  Aida 

He  Shall  Feed  His  Flock 

Second  Week 

Lullaby 

Unfinished      Symphony,      First 

Movement 

Oh  That  We  Two  Were  Maying 
Melody  in  F 
Liebestraum  (Dream  of  Love) 

No.  3 

Stars  and  Stripes  Forever 
Ave  Maria 

Third  Week 

Adagio  from  6th    (Pathetique) 

Symphony 
Pomp  and  Circumstance  March 

No.  I 
Elegy 
To   Spring 

Oh  For  the  Wings  of  a  Dove 
Moment  Muskale  in  F  Minor 
Swing  L«w  Sweet  Chariot 


Composer 
Cadman,  Chas.  Wakefield 

* 

Beethoven,  Ludwig  van 
Offenbach,  Jacques 

MacDowell,  Edward 
Foster,  Stephen  ColHns 
Verdi,   Guiseppe 
Handel,  George  Friederieh 


Brahms,  Johannes 
Schubert,  Franz  Peter 

Nevin,  Ethelbert 
Rubinstein,  Anton 
Liszt,  Franz 

Sousa,  John  Phillip 
Gounod,  Charles 


Tschaikowsky,  Peter 
Elgar,  Edward 

Massenet,  Jules 
Grieg,  Edward  Hagemp 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Schubert,  Franz  Peter 
Negro  Spiritual 
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Fourth  Week 

Celeste  Aida 
The  Swan 
Polonaise  Militaire 
Lohengrin  Wedding  March 
Prelude  in  C  Sharp  Minor 
Traumerei    ( Dreaming  ) 
Pilgrims'  Chorus 

Air    and    Gavotte     (D    Major 

Suite) 

Andante   (Fifth  Symphony) 
Andante    (Surprise  Symphony) 
Dance    of    the    Happy    Spirits 

(Orpheus) 
Danse  Macabre 

Dance  of   the   Sylphs    (Damna- 
tion of  Faust) 
First     Movement      (G     Minor 

Symphony) 

Minuet    (G  Minor  Symphony) 
In    the    Garden     (A     Country 

Wedding  Symphony) 
Largo  (New  World  Symphony) 
Marche  Slav 
Moldau 
Nocturne       (A       Mid-Summer 

Night's  Dream) 
Overture    (L'Arlessienne) 
Second    Movement    (Pathetique 

Symphony) 

Morning  (Peer  Gynt  Suite) 
Asa's       Death       (Peer       Gynt 

Suite) 

Anitra's   Dance 
In    the   Hall   of   the    Mountain 

King  (Peer  Gynt  Suite) 
Pizzicati    (Sylvia  Ballet) 
Romanza    (Fourth    Symphony) 
Thorn  Rose  Waltz 
Tambourin 
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Verdi,  Guiseppe 
Saint-Saens,  Camille 
Chopin,  Frederic 
WTagner,  Richard 
Rachmaninoff,  Sergei 
Schumann,  Robert 
Wagner,  Richard 

Bach 

Beethoven 

Haydn 

Gluck 

Saint-Saens 
Berlioz 

Mozart 

Mozart 
Goldmark 

Dvorak 
Tschaikowsky 
Smetana 
Mendelssohn 

Bizet 
Tschaikowsky 

Grieg 


Grieg 


Delibes 
Schumann 
Tschaikowsky 
Gretry 
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Second   Movement    (Unfinished      Schubert 

Symphony) 
Bouree  and  Air  (Water  Music)      Handel 

Mr.  Stock  has  also  selected  the  following  list  which  is  suitable 
for  smaller  communities. 

Amaryllis  Ghys 

Andante  Cantabile  Tschaikowsky 
Barcarolle  (Tales  of  Hoffmann)      Offenbach 

Berceuse  (Jocelyn)  Godard 

Blue  Danube  Waltz  Strauss 
Dance  of  the  Hours    (La  Gio-      Ponchielli 

conda) 

Elegie  Massenet 

Funeral  March  Chopin 
Funeral  March  of  a  Marionette      Gounod 

Humoreske  Dvorak 

Hungarian  Dances,  5  and  6  Brahms 

Largo  Handel 

March  Rakoczy  Berlioz 

Melody  in  F  Rubinstein 

Moment  Musicale  Schubert 

Minuet  in  G  Beethoven 

Minuet  (E  flat  Symphony)  Mozart 

Polonaise  Militaire  Chopin 

Rouet  d'Omphale  Saint-Saens 

Salut  d'Amour  Elgar 

Spring  Song  Mendelssohn 

Traumerei  Schumann 

Triumphal    March    (Aida)  Verdi 

Witches'  Dance  MacDowell 

2.  If  the  contest  is  to  be  city-wide,  the  cooperation  of  the 
Board  of  Education;  managers  of  department  stores,  factories, 
and  other  industrial  organizations;  the  pastors  of  local  churches; 
the  secretaries  of  various  clubs  and  social  organizations  and  the 
music  dealers  should  be  secured  as  soon  as  the  plans  for  the  con- 
test are  formulated.  If  the  contest  is  to  be  confined  entirely  to  the 
school  children  or  some  other  individual  group,  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  Board  of  Education  or  the 
officials  of  the  group  in  question. 
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3.  Plenty  of  good  publicity  will  be  an  important  factor  in 
making  the  contest  a  success.  For  this  purpose  the  interest  and 
cooperation  of  the  best  newspapers  should  be  secured.  As  soon 
as  it  is  decided  to  have  such  a  contest  this  fact  and  the  prizes 
offered  should  be  announced  in  the  newspapers,  and  a  list  of  the 
selections  chosen  should  be  published  from  time  to  time.  One  plan 
would  be  to  print  the  whole  list  of  compositions  several  times  each 
week.  Another  would  be  to  give  the  name  on  one  piece  each  day 
until  the  entire  number  had  been  listed.  Facts  regarding  the 
compositions,  how  they  came  to  be  written,  biographies  of  the 
composers,  and  other  similar  data  should  also  be  published  fre- 
quently to  keep  alive  the  interest  in  the  contest.  It  would  also 
be  a  good  plan  to  have  a  question  box  conducted  by  one  of  the 
newspapers,  or  to  have  such  a  box  placed  in  a  convenient  place 
in  the  center  of  the  city,  so  that  persons  interested  could  ask 
questions  concerning  the  rules  of  the  contest,  or  for  information 
about  any  matters  relating  to  it.  The  National  Bureau  for  the 
Advancement  of  Music,  105  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City, 
has  a  great  deal  of  publicity  material  on  hand  which  it  will  be  glad 
to  furnish  free  to  any  newspapers  desiring  it.  The  music  dealers 
will  also  be  glad  to  mention  the  contest  in  their  advertisements,  and 
they  should  be  sure  to  have  a  good  stock  of  the  music,  rolls,  and 
records  on  hand,  so  that  those  who  desire  to  purchase  the  various 
selections  will  be  able  to  do  so. 

4.  If  the  contest  is  among  school  children,  a  few  selections 
should  be  played  for  them  each  day,  preferably  during  the  daily 
exercises  in  the  auditorium.  These  renditions  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  short  talk  on  the  compositions  played  and  the  com- 
poser of  each.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  have  the  children 
familiarize  themselves  with  this  music  when  at  home  through  the 
mediums  of  the  piano,  player-piano  and  phonograph.  The  same 
methods  may  be  used  for  a  contest  in  any  other  organization 
by  having  the  selections  played  during  the  lunch  hour  or  at  any 
other  appropriate  time.  If  the  contest  is  to  be  city- wide,  band 
concerts  could  be  given  in  the  parks  or  playgrounds,  (provided  the 
weather  would  permit),  at  which  these  numbers  would  be  rendered, 
or  the  concerts  could  be  given  in  the  school  auditorium  or  some 
other  public  gathering  place. 
The  Contest 

For  a  city- wide  contest,  or  one  embracing  a  large  number  of 
organizations,  it  would  be  necessary  to  hold  preliminary  contests 
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in  the  various  organizations  to  eliminate  all  but  the  best  contes- 
tants, who  will  represent  their  organization  in  the  final  contest. 
In  this  way  every  one  wishing  to  enter  the  contest  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  do  so  by  taking  part  in  the  preliminaries,  but  only 
the  winners  of  these  early  contests  will  be  allowed  to  take  part  in 
the  finals. 

The  final  contest  should  take  place  in  some  large  public  hall, 
and  those  taking  part  should  be  given  one  or  two  admission  tickets 
so  that  they  may  invite  a  friend  to  witness  the  event.  Upon  en- 
tering the  hall  each  contestant  should  be  given  a  card  on  which  t© 
write  his  answers.  This  card  should  contain  one  line  for  each 
composition  and  should  be  divided  through  the  middle  with  a 
line,  making  a  space  for  the  name  of  the  composition  on  the  left- 
hand  side,  and  a  space  for  the  composer's  name  on  the  right.  At 
the  bottom  there  should  be  a  line  for  the  contestant's  name  and 
address.  Similar  cards  of  a  different  color  may  be  given  to  the 
spectators  so  that  they  may  guess  the  pieces  if  they  desire  to  do  so, 
but,  of  course,  their  cards  will  not  be  collected.  The  contestants 
should  be  seated  in  the  orchestra  and  the  visitors  in  the  balcony. 
It  would  be  well  to  have  the  contestants  seated  in  every  other  seat 
so  that  there  will  be  less  chance  of  seeing  what  one's  neighbor  is 
writing.  The  selections  may  be  played  on  the  piano,  violin,  by 
orchestra,  or  sung,  (without  articulating  the  words)  or  on  any 
instrument  desired.  After  all  the  selections  have  been  rendered 
the  cards  should  be  collected  and  the  judges,  who  may  be  either 
the  committee  who  arranged  the  contest,  or  persons  appointed  by 
them,  should  check  up  the  cards  immediately  to  determine  the 
winners.  The  winners  should  then  be  announced  and  the  prizes 
presented. 

In  checking  up  the  answers  one  full  credit  should  be  given  if 
both  the  name  of  the  composition  and  the  composer  are  given 
correctly.  In  some  cases  one-half  count  is  allowed  for  giving  the 
correct  name  of  the  composition  without  the  composer's  name, 
while  no  credit  is  allowed  for  the  name  of  the  composer  without 
the  name  of  the  composition.  In  other  cases  the  same  credit  is 
given  for  the  name  of  the  composer  as  for  the  name  of  the  com- 
position, while  another  method  is  to  allow  one-third  for  the  name 
of  the  composer  and  two- thirds  for  the  name  of  the  composition. 

The  prizes  may  be  given  by  the  local  newspapers  who  have 
boosted  the  contest,  by  the  local  music  dealers,  or  anyone  interested 
in  the  contest  who  desires  to  contribute  for  this  purpose.  The 
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prizes  may  consist  of  checks  for  small  sums,  books  of  music, 
biographies  of  composers,  phonograph  records  or  player-piano  rolls, 
or  any  other  suitable  award.  If  checks  are  given,  it  would  be  well 
to  have  the  donor  return  the  cancelled  check  to  the  winner  so  that 
it  may  be  kept  as  a  memento  of  the  contest.  Where  the  contest 
is  one  between  a  number  of  schools  or  competing  organizations  the 
prizes  might  consist  of  a  school  or  organization  banner,  loving  cup 
or  other  prize  which  could  be  placed  in  a  prominent  place  in  the 
school  or  office  of  the  winning  team. 


Industrial  Recreation 

i 

VI  MINING  COMMUNITIES 

The  problem  of  leisure  time  activities  for  mining  communities 
presents  a  somewhat  different  aspect  from  that  of  other  industrial 
centers.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  community  is  built  up 
around  the  mine  or  group  of  mines  in  a  remote  district,  and  the 
employer  has  the  responsibility  of  providing  facilities  for  housing, 
feeding  and  educating  his  employees.  He  is  further  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  leisure  time  interests  which  will  keep  the 
workers  happy  and  contented.  A  student  of  conditions  in  mining 
towns  throughout  the  country  says : 

"One  feature  of  our  western  mining  communities  cannot  fail 
to  impress  one  who  lives  in  them.  It  is  the  wide-spread  feeling 
that  the  community  is  a  transitory  one,  conditions  are  temporary, 
ore  will  be  exhausted  and  everyone  will  move  on  elsewhere.  The 
disposition  is  thus  to  accumulate  a  stake  and  depart  to  some  other 
place  in  which  to  settle  down.  Where  mines,  however,  are  known 
to  have  great  reserves  for  years  to  come,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant efforts  of  the  management  might  well  be  to  break  this  feel- 
ing and  get  all  concerned  to  look  upon  the  community  as  their 
settled  home.  Now  the  foundation  of  the  State,  as  we  all  well 
know,  is  the  family.  Unless  we  have  a  vast  predominance  of 
reasonably  happy  and  contented  families  in  which  young  people 
grow  up  under  wholesome  surroundings,  we  cut  off  at  the  source 
our  supply  of  good  citizens,  men  and  women.  Our  so-called  and 
significantly  called,  mining  "camps"  have  too  little  family  life  and 
are  too  little  populated  by  families  and  too  much  by  hobo  miners. 
A  most  important  phase  of  the  whole  subject  is  for  the  manage- 
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ment  of  the  companies  which  are  large  enough  and  permanent 
enough  to  justify  the  movement  to  give  no  small  part  of  their 
attention  to  establishing  comfortable  and  reasonably  attractive 
homes,  which,  with  a  little  tract  of  land,  may  be  acquired  by  a 
miner  and  felt  to  be  his  own.  There  is  no  stiffener  of  backbone 
or  strengthener  of  character  greater  than  owning  a  piece  of  land 
and  in  spare  times  growing  supplies  for  the  table  from  a  bit  of 
garden  located  upon  it.  The  miner  with  a  home  and  family  has  a 
stake  in  the  game  and  becomes  a  self-respecting  citizen." 

Many  of  the  large  mining  companies  have  special  departments 
which  are  responsible  for  the  physical  and  social  welfare  of 
employees.  The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  for  example, 
has  an  Advisory  Board  on  Social  and  Industrial  Betterment. 
The  work  of  this  Board  covers  such  matters  as  housing,  schools, 
churches,  stores,  bath  houses,  hospital,  dispensary;  as  well  as 
recreation  features  such  as  playgrounds,  athletic  fields,  baseball 
parks.  Practically  all  the  camps  have  substantial  club  buildings 
equipped  by  the  company  and  turned  over  to  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  for  operation. 

A  club  of  the  self-supporting  type  is  that  which  was  organized 
in  1913  at  the  Cokedale  Plant  of  the  American  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company.  A  membership  fee  of  fifty  cents  a  month  is 
charged.  The  club  building  includes  a  library  and  reading  room, 
pool  and  billard  tables,  bowling  alleys,  and  a  soda  fountain.  Only 
nominal  charges  are  made  for  the  use  of  these  facilities.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  several  thousands  of  dollars  invested  in 
War  Saving  Stamps  and  Liberty  Bonds  are  held  by  the  club. 

Organized  labor  is  giving  splendid  support  to  a  group  of  Com- 
munity Service  workers  who  have  been  operating  for  a  year  in  the 
Pennsylvania  coal  fields.  A  program  has  been  developed  that  is 
improving  living  standards  and  is  making  for  a  better  citizenship 
among  both  native  and  foreign  born.  Citizenship  classes  are  being 
held,  American  standards  of  living,  health  and  sanitation  demon- 
strated in  the  homes,  while  leisure  time  problems  are  being  taken 
care  of  through  recreational  programs. 

The  program  includes: 

Citizenship:    American  Language  and  Living  Methods 

Civil  Government  (To  make  possible  naturalization) 
Adult  Educational  Work  (Talks  on  manufacture, 
natural  resources,  vocational  training) 
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Sanitation 

and 
Nursing:        Personal  Hygiene 

Sanitation,  Home  and  Community 

Care  of  bed- fast  patients,  First  Aid  for  poison  and 

injury 

Children's  Welfare  (Care  of  mother,  baby,  growing 

children) 

Domestic  Science  (cooking,  canning,  sewing,  house- 
hold management) 

Recreation:    Community  Sings 
Group  games 
Organized  Athletics 

Boy   and   Girl   Scouts,   Playground   Activities 
Socials,  Dinners,  Dances,  Picnics,  Pageants 

The  service  makes  use  of  all  the  local,  state  and  national 
facilities  that  usually  operate  only  in  the  larger  communities,  or 
cities,  and  develops  new  ones,  where  required,  to  care  for  local 
needs.  The  State  Health  and  Educational  departments,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  Extension  Service,  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Red  Cross  are  giving  valuable  aid.  At  the  request 
of  a  community  organizer  each  extends  its  service  to  small  com- 
munities that  have  been  organized  to  make  use  of  them.  The 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  are  providing  most  valuable  operating  assistance  and 
much  financial  support.  In  those  communities  within  reach  of 
towns  or  cities  use  is  made  of  the  various  school,  civic,  fraternal 
and  religious  bodies.  In  practically  every  community,  however, 
the  main  suport  is  given  by  labor. 

Community  Service  does  not  itself  suggest  that  local  com- 
munity committees  undertake  any  work  outside  the  leisure  time 
field.  The  local  committee  is,  however,  autonomous  and  free  to 
make  up  its  own  program,  and  in  the  rural  districts  it  is  natural 
that  any  committee  working  along  one  line  should  be  called  upon 
to  help  along  other  lines. 

A  few  interested  employers  are  working  with  their  own 
groups  of  employees.  None  has  taken  up  the  community-wide 
plan,  save  one,  where  a  general  community  effort  is  being  made  to 
finance  the  work,  locally.  Recently  nine  employers  in  districts 
where  the  service  is  operating  have  agreed  to  help  finance  the  work. 
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Teachers,  or  capable  volunteers — preferably  men  and  women, 
of  the  same  nationality  as  the  bulk  of  foreign-born — are  being 
trained  in  each  community  to  carry  on  the  program  after  the 
work  has  been  organized  by  the  Community  Service  worker. 
War  veterans  and  Boy  Scouts  are  used  in  the  recreational  work 
and  in  the  general  program.  Supervision  of  these  established 
groups  is  maintained  by  the  organizer. 

The  method  of  operation  is  to  initiate  the  work,  then  bring 
in  the  various  services  already  existing  but  not  operating  in  these 
backward  communities.  Home  Service  classes  for  foreign-born 
women  in  their  own  homes  is  one  detail  always  handled,  at  first,  by 
the  community  organizer,  as  under  ordinary  procedure  the  women 
folk  frequently  remain  aliens,  while  husband  and  son  are  partly 
assimilated  by  contact  with  Americans  while  at  work  or  school. 

There  are  almost  as  many  different  stories  of  method  of 
working  in  various  communities  as  there  are  communities  organized. 
But  out  of  the  year's  work  there  has  developed  one  strong  feature. 
Organized  labor  is  training  its  own  men  and  women  to  handle  this 
work.  It  is  planned  to  continue  the  effort  until  all  its  members 
are  citizens,  educated  so  they  may  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  their 
communities,  state  and  nation  in  an  intelligent  way. 

Cooperatire  associations  are  now  being  organized  to  handle 
food  and  clothing.  The  charters  of  these  cooperative  associations 
permit  educational  and  social  features  to  be  financed.  These  de- 
tails are  being  developed  by  Community  Service  in  the  sixteen 
districts  where  stores  are  now  in  operation.  Requests  for  or- 
ganization of  cooperative  movements  have  come  from  forty-eight 
others.  The  community  service  program,  especially  the  educational 
and  recreational  features,  develops  with  the  cooperative  work. 
In  fact  it  has  been  adopted  as  an  important  feature  of  the  service 
of  cooperation.  The  anthracite  field  is  making  similar  plans. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  publications  which  will  be  found  helpful 
in  planning  leisure  time  programs. 

Social  Games  and  Group  Dances.  J.  C.  Elsom  and  Blanche  M.  Trilling. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.  $1.75 

Icebreakers.  Edna  Geister.  Woman's  Press,  600  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  $1.35 

Social  Evenings.  Amos  R.  Wells.  United  Societies  of  Christian  En- 
deavor. Boston  and  Chicago.  $.60 

Neighborhood  Entertainments.  Renee  B.  Stern.  Sturgis  and  Walton, 
31-33  East  27th  Street,  N.  Y.  $1.75 

Community  Recreation.  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  $.30 
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Comrades  in  Play.  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  1  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  $.30 

Community  Music.  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  1  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  $.50 

First  Steps  in  Community  Center  Development.  Clarence  A.  Perry. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York.  $.10 

Community  Center  Activities.  Clarence  A.  Perry.  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation, 130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York.  $.35 

Community  Recreation.  Association  Press,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.  $.20 

Games  for  Playground,  Home,  School  and  Gymnasium.  Jessie  Ban- 
croft. Macmillan  Company,  64  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  $2.00 

Games  and  Dances.  William  A.  Stecher.  McVey,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(New  edition  in  preparation.) 

Games  and  Dance  Figures.  Chicago  War  Camp  Community  Service, 
Room  303,  21  N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111.  $.20 

Handbook  of  Athletic  Games.  Bancroft  and  Pulvermacher.  Mac- 
millan  Company,  64  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  $2.00 

Spalding  Athletic  Series.  A.  G.  Spalding  and  Company,  New  York 
City.  (Information  on  equipment  and  rules  for  indoor  and  outdoor 
games  and  sports) 

Practical  Conduct  of  Play,  Henry  S.  Curtis,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  64 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  $1.60 

Dances  of  the  People.  Elizabeth  Burchenal.  Schirmer  Music  Company, 
7  East  43rd  Street,  New  York  City.  $1.50 

Country  Dance  Book.  Ceicil  J.  Sharp  and  H.  C.  Mcllwaine.  IT.  W. 
Gray  and  Comnany,  2  West  45th  ^treet,  New  York  City.  $1.25 

Holiday    Plays    for    Home,    School    and    Settlement.     Virginia    Olcott. 
Moffat  Y?H  Companv,  31   Union  Square.   New  York  City.     $1.50 
Patriotic   Plays   for  Young   People.     Virginia   Olcott.     Dodd    Meade   Com- 
pany,  Fourth   Avenue  and  30th   Street.    New   York  City.     $1.o 

Patriotic  Plays  and  Pageants.  Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay.  Henry 
Holt,  19  West  44th  Street,  New  York  City.  $1.35 

May  Day  Programs.  Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay.  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America.  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
$.05 

Patriotic  Drama  in  Your  Town.  Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay.  Ho't  and 
Company,  New  York  City.  $1.35 

Social  Activities  for  Men  and  Boys.  Albert  M.  Chesley.  Association 
Press.  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  $1.25 

Vocational  Recreation  in  Indiana.  L.  H.  Weir,  Bulletin  of  Extension 
Division  of  University  of  Indiana.  Can  be  had  from  Plaveronnd  ?nd 
Recreation  Association  of  America,  1  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  Citv.  $  50 

Some  notes  on  the  construction  and  Administration  of  Qwimminjr 
Pools.  To«or>h  F.  Raycroft.  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America.  $.20 

^nmrner  Tamps — Municipal  and  Industrial.  Community  Service  (Incor- 
porated) 1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  $.30 

Girls'  Clubs.  Helen  J.  Ferris,  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.,  681  5th  Ave., 
New  York.  $2.00 

Leadership  of  Girls'  Activities.  Mary  I.  Moxcey,  Methodist  Book 
Concern,  150— 5th  Avenue,  New  York.  $.50 

Youne  Workinsr  Girls.  Robert  A.  Woods  and  A.  I.  Kennedy,  Hughton 
Mifflin  and  Companv.  4  Park  Street,  Boston.  Massachusetts.  $1.25 

Girls'  Work:  The  Chib  and  its  Leadership.  The  Cub  and  Its  Ac- 
tivities. The  Club  and  Its  Organization,  Eleanor  G.  Gogin,  Woman's  Press, 
New  York.  $  1 5  each. 

Wnrn^n  '"n  Industry.  Fd'th  Abbott.  D.  Appleton  arid  Co.,  35  West 
34th  Street.  New  York:  $2.00 

Sup^e^red  Constitution  for  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs. 
Woman's  Press,  New  York.  $.15 
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Suggested  Program  for  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs. 
Woman's  Press,  New  York.  $.25 

Play  in  Education,  Joseph  Lee.  The  Macmillan  Company,  64  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  $1.80 

Citizens  in  Industry,  Charles  R.  Henderson.     D.  Appleton  and  Company, 

New  Ideals  in  Business,  Ida  Tarbell  .  The  Macmillan  Company,  64 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  $2.00 


Community  Opera  in  a  Colorado  Mining  Town 

Salida,  Colorado,  is  a  town  of  4000  people  made  up  of  prac- 
tically every  nationality  under  the  sun.  Mexicans,  Spaniards, 
Frenchmen,  Italians,  Bohemians,  Syrians,  and  many  other  peoples 
are  represented  in  the  throng  of  men  that  fill  the  streets  with  a 
strange  sounding  jargon  of  mingled  tongues  as  they  go  back  and 
forth,  morning  and  evening,  from  the  big  smelting  works.  Hardly 
more  than  10  years  ago  these  men  had  nothing  to  do  when  the 
day's  work  was  over  but  idle  away  the  time  while  their  wives  sat 
on  their  door-steps  and  chatted. 

Today  that  community  is  putting  on  grand  opera  and  the  finest 
plays  in  the  English  language,  painting  their  own  scenery,  making 
their  own  costumes,  acting  the  parts  themselves  and  having  a  very 
good  time  in  the  process.  Monna  Vanna,  Samson  and  Delilah, 
Elijah,  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  Faust  are  some  of  the  operas  in 
their  repertoire  and  the  list  of  plays  that  they  have  produced  in- 
cludes Chanticleer,  Galilea  and  Chitra,  As  You  Like  It,  Lady 
Winder  mere's  Fan  and  The  Blue  Bird. 

It  was  the  vision  and  the  energy  of  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Cochems 
that  initiated  community  opera  and  community  drama  in  Salida. 
Transplated  from  Chicago  to  Salida,  where  her  physician  husband 
operated  a  private  hospital,  Mrs.  Cochems  was  keenly  aware  of 
how  bare  were  her  surroundings  of  opportunities  to  enjoy  good 
music  or  drama.  So,  instead  of  just  longing  for  the  advantages 
she  had  been  accustomed  to,  she  set  about  finding  a  way  to  supply 
them  not  only  for  herself  but  also  for  the  people  of  Salida. 

Musicians,  dramatists,  and  social  workers  who  have  seen  a 
"show"  put  on  by  Salida  people  claim  that  this  kind  of  united 
effort  is  the  biggest  factor  in  community  work  with  people  of 
different  nationalities  that  they  have  ever  witnessed.  During  the 
year  practically  every  citizen  of  Salida  takes  a  major  or  minor  part 
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in  some  production,  the  actors  ranging  from  little  children  to 
women  in  their  seventies.  The  program  committee  labors  all 
summer  preparing  the  program  and  the  women's  clubs  present 
every  season  a  study  of  the  plays  and  dramas  given. 

At  a  recent  performance  which  was  given  in  the  Methodist 
Church  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  the  Methodist  Minister,  the 
Episcopal  Minister,  and  the  English  teacher  were  sharing  the 
same  pew,  and  Italian  women  and  Mexican  women  were  enjoying 
the  performance  together. 

Of  course,  such  a  thoroughly  organized  community  effort  has 
not  been  built  up  in  one  year  or  two  years.  It  has  been  a  matter 
of  ten  years'  hard  work — hard  work  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Cochems, 
hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  women's  clubs  and  the  program 
committees,  and  hard  work  on  the  part  of  every  actor,  most  of 
whom  had  never  been  trained  in  music  or  dramatic  art  before  and 
knew  only  the  plays  and  dramatic  interpretation  that  had  been 
brought  to  Salida  by  traveling  stock  companies.  If  you  don't 
believe  Salida  has  been  working  hard,  just  go  out  and  ask  them 
to  give  you  a  demonstration  performance  of  opera  or  play.  They 
will  do  it,  and  you  will  be  thoroughly  convinced. 


The  First  Four  Months 

"Only  when  public  opinion  has  become  strong  enough  to 
demand  the  execution  of  a  unified  playground  program  to  the 
exclusion  of  selfish,  private  or  political  interests  can  there  be  as- 
sored  economical  expenditure  of  public  funds  for  development  and 
administration." 

With  this  principle  in  mind  playground  workers  started  work 
in  York,  Pennsylvania,  where  similar  work  had  been  attempted 
under  various  private  auspices,  by  offering  a  playground  course  to 
train  supervisors  who  might  secure  positions  on  the  various  cen- 
ters which  were  to  be  opened.  Twenty  persons  responded  and 
the  class  was  held  for  a  month  in  the  high  school  gymnasium. 
Aside  from  the  instruction  in  technicalities  it  was  plainly  pointed 
out  to  the  prospective  candidates  that  it  was  the  motive  of  the 
playground  movement  to  contribute  something  educational  and  con- 
structive to  the  children  of  York  by  making  the  playground 
a  source  of  good  citizenship. 


THE  FIRST  FOUR  MONTHS 

The  following  month  came  an  invitation  to  assist  in  the 
Health  Drive.  This  gave  an  opportunity  of  demonstrating  the 
playground  idea  by  constructing  a  miniature  recreation  center  with 
apparatus,  toys  and  children.  In  contrast  was  shown  a  miniature 
alley  play  space  so  equipped  as  to  emphasize  its  unwholesome 
influence  on  the  character  of  the  children.  One  night  of  the  drive 
was  given  to  an  address  on  playgrounds  and  a  demonstration  by 
classes  of  school  children  and  groups  from  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  and  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Slide* 
showing  playground  activities  in  various  parts  of  the  country  were 
also  shown. 

Next  came  the  clearing  of  a  tract  of  ground  donated  by  the 
Moravian  Church.  This  was  accomplished  through  the  coopera- 
%tion  of  the  colored  citizens  and  a  troop  of  colored  scouts,  who 
voluntarily  cleared  the  ground  of  the  rubbish  and  helped  in  the 
levelling.  In  the  meantime  supervisors  for  different  parts  of  the 
city  were  appointed  by  the  Recreation  Board  and  they  were  asked 
to  visit  the  homes  in  the  vicinity  of  their  recreation  centers,  study 
the  community,  explain  the  playground  work  and  secure  coopera- 
tion. Thus  came  about  during  the  next  month  with  the  help  of 
the  Scouts  the  formal  opening  of  four  playgrounds. 

During  this  period  frequent  meetings  of  supervisors  were 
calted  and  definite  plans  for  a  constructive  program  made,  in- 
cluding class  work  for  the  morning  sessions  and  the  working 
toward  the  goal  of  developing  community  recreation.  In  the 
summer  assistance  was  given  to  different  of  the  local  churches 
who  asked  that  recreation  programs  be  carried  out  at  their  Sunday 
School  picnics.  This  cooperation  was  more  than  repaid  by  the 
response  which  came  later  to  the  local  movement  as  a  whole. 
The  first  part  of  August  a  combined  picnic  and  athletic  meet  was 
held  for  all  the  playground  children  at  Brookside  Park.  Cars 
were  chartered  to  convey  the  mothers  of  the  children  to  the  meet 
and  a  fine  spirit  of  local  pride  was  evident.  During  the  first  week 
in  September  an  exhibition  was  given  in  one  of  the  York  stores 
of  all  the  best  class  work  done  on  the  playgrounds  in  sewing,  paint- 
ing, weaving  and  wood  carving.  This  helped  to  focus  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  York  the  practical  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
results  of  the  playgrounds  that  they  had  established  only  a  few 
weeks  before. 
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•Phun  Weke"  at  South  Bend 

The  Municipal  Recreation  Committee  of  South  Bend,  Indiana, 
of  which  C.  Seymour  Bullock  is  recreation  director,  has  mapped 
out  a  plan  for  "PhuntWeke." 

"The  ministers  have  been  asked  to  preach  optimism  on  Sunday. 

"On  Monday  the  weekly  luncheon  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce will  be  given  an  extra  hour  during  which  the  staid  business 
men  will  be  called  upon  to  perform  various  stunts.  Fools'  caps 
and  clackers  will  be  distributed  before  the  luncheon. 

"On  Tuesday  we  are  asking  that  all  clerks  in  shops,  stores 
and  offices  be  given  an  extra  hour  for  luncheon  'just  for  fun/ 

"On  Wednesday  the  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  Clubs  are  asked  to 
come  together  for  a  joint  luncheon  and  strive  to  out-do  each  other 
in  presenting  the  most  ridiculous  stunts.  Their  programs  are  to  be 
worked  out  by  secret  committees.  In  the  evening  from  six  to  eight 
o'clock,  we  have  asked  all  citizens  to  wear  masks  if  they  appear 
upon  the  streets.  There  will  be  a  general  unmasking  at  the  blow- 
ing of  the  whistle  at  eight  o'clock  and  prizes*  will  be  given  to  the 
most  grotesquely  dressed  man  or  costumed  woman. 

"On  Thursday  we  are  to  have  a  joint  Civic  Service  in  a  big 
tabernacle  where  Protestant  and  Romanist,  Jew  and  Gentile,  Be- 
liever and  Infidel,  Foreign-born  and  Native-born  will  come  to- 
gether for  a  special  occasion  and  in  the  evening  there  will  be  a 
Pageant  in  the  same  place. 

"Friday  we  are  asking  that  the  clerks  shall  be  given  their 
extra-hour  (that  is  such  of  them  as  were  not  given  their  extra- 
hour  on  Tuesday). 

"Saturday  afternoon  we  intend  to  give  over  to  sports. 

"For  the  entire  week  we  shall  have  community  singing  in  the 
different  shops  and  factories  under  specially  appointed  leaders  and 
all  lodges  and  clubs  are  requested  to  keep  open  house  instead  of 
their  regular  meetings  during  the  entire  week. 

"Block  parties  are  to  be  held  'just  for  fun'  where  some  one 
person  living  on  a  street  will  invite  in  his  neighbors  on  either  side 
for  a  pleasant  evening,  and  in  connection  with  this  feature  there 
will  be  informal  receptions  in  each  of  our  school  buildings  where 
the  teachers  and  parents  may  come  together  'just  for  fun.' 

"The  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools  will  be  given  an  extra 
program  of  'recreative  play'  and  play  methods  will  be  used  to 
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teach  the  regular  lessons.  A  committee  will  be  appointed  and  the 
teacher  or  school  presenting  the  most  unique  program  will  be 
given  suitable  recognition  by  the  Executive  Committee." 


Skiing 

G.  C.  TORGUSON,  President  National  Ski  Association 

One  of  the  perplexing  problems  that  will  confront  every 
recreation  worker  in  the  Northern  states  during  the  coming  winter 
months  is  that  of  outdoor  recreation  sports.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  find  ways  and  means  for  entertaining  the  young  people 
during  the  warm  summer  months  but  not  so  easy  after  the  snow 
covers  the  ground  and  zero  weather  sets  in.  I  have  a  plan — Put 
Your  City  on  Skiis.  Here's  how  it  was  done  in  the  little  city 
of  Glenwood,  Minnesota. 

A  SKIING  CITY 

This  city  is  located  on  the  shores  of  beautiful  Lake  Minne- 
waska,  and  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  hills  that  might  almost 
be  classed  as  mountains.  It  was  no  problem  for  the  young  people 
to  find  wholesome  outdoor  recreation  in  summer,  but  in  winter 
there  were  no  bathing  beaches,  no  fishing,  no  boating,  no  canoeing. 
A  few  there  were  who  had  always  enjoyed  skating,  tobogganing 
and  skiing,  but  there  was  no  one  to  direct  these  activities — no  one 
to  arouse  the  community  to  realize  what  a  splendid  opportunity 
it  was  missing,  until  a  handful  of  ski  enthusiasts  thought  of  a 
plan.  These  half  dozen  devotees  of  the  ski  sport  had  watched, 
for  years,  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  boys  on  barrel-staves,  make 
use  of  every  embankment  in  town  as  a  skiing  and  coasting  place. 
They  finally  organized  themselves  into  a  ski  club,  selected  a  ski 
ground,  and  it  was  an  ideal  place.  There  were  big  hills  and 
little  hills,  long  gradual  slopes  and  winding  runways  down  deep 
ravines.  Small  scaffolds  were  built  for  the  boys  of  ten ;  larger 
ones  for  those  of  high  school  age,  and  ideal  slides  for  the  girls 
with  red  blood  in  their  veins,  and  there  were  many.  A  large 
scaffold,  a  hundred  feet  high,  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  steepest 
hills,  was  built  for  the  expert  skiiers  and  for  annual  interstate 
tournaments. 
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In  a  few  days  after  the  ground  had  been  prepared,  the  town 
was  on  skiis.  Almost  every  boy  had  succeeded  in  wringing  enough 
cash  from  his  daddy  to  buy  a  pair  of  skiis,  and  those  who  failed, 
came  out  to  the  ground  on  barrel  staves  or  borrowed  some  other 
boy's  slats.  The  older  expert  skiiers  were  present  to  instruct 
them  and  in  a  very  short  time  most  boys  and  many  girls  had 
managed  the  art  of  sliding  down  hill  without  a  tumble,  but  then 
tumbles  are  part  of  the  sport,  and  they  soon  discovered  that  there 
is  as  much  of  art  in  falling  gracefully  as  there  is  in  standing 
without  a  spill. 

This  happened  eight  years  ago.  The  city  is  still  on  skiis  and 
has  produced  the  American  Boy  Champion  Skiier  four  successive 
years.  Almost  every  boy,  girl,  young  man  and  lady  in  town 
knows  how  to  manage  a  pair  of  skiis.  I  am  convinced  that  no 
outdoor  winter  sport  has  added  more  wholesome  pleasure,  more 
health  and  vigor,  to  the  young  people  of  this  city,  than  skiing. 
If  you  live  in  the  North,  Put  Your  City  on  Skiis. 

MUNICIPAL  SKIING 

The  recreation  directors  of  your  Playground  Association,  your 
Park  Board,  your  schools,  colleges  and  universities  are  looking 
for  suggestions  along  the  line  of  outdoor  winter  sport.  Go  to 
their  assistance,  or  if  you  have  a  person  in  charge  of  outdoor 
recreation,  get  him  to  put  skiing  on  his  program.  If  he  is  not 
familiar  with  the  sport,  he  can  find  a  dozen  expert  skiiers  in  any 
of  our  Northern  cities,  who  will  be  glad  to  assist  him  in  selecting 
a  suitable  ground,  in  building  slides  and  in  teaching  the  boys  and 
girls  the  manual  of  the  ski.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of 
winter  sports  and  easy  to  learn. 

Examine  the  situation  in  your  city.  Do  something  for  the 
barrel  stave  boy.  Your  community  is  always  looking  for  new 
ways  to  solve  its  problems.  Let  skiing  come  in  for  its  share  in 
solving  the  problem  of  outdoor  winter  recreation.  If  you  will 
give  a  little  common  sense  direction  to  skiing,  you  will  arouse 
a  public  interest  that  will  advertise  your  work  favorably,  and, 
what  is  more  important,  you  will  contribute  your  share  to  a 
stronger,  healthier  and  happier  community. 
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In  the  winter  of  1898  the  village  of  Saranac  L,ake,  New  York, 
had  its  first  winter  carnival.  It  started  in  a  small  way,  only  a  few 
young  people  being  present  at  the  original  carnival,  but  it  has 
developed  into  a  biennial  affair  of  great  importance  to  the  com- 
munity, bringing  in  many  thousands  of  visitors  from  the  outside, 
giving  unusual  publicity  to  the  community,  and  best  of  all  inter- 
esting the  people  of  the  town — young  and  old — in  winter  sports 
and  out-of-door  recreation. 

Mr.  Arthur  Duncan  Moir,  at  the  present  time  Field  Secretary 
of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  who  for  a  number  of 
years  was  active  in  the  management  of  the  Saranac  Lake  Carnival, 
sends  the  following  suggestions  for  the  organization  of  winter 
carnivals : 

Call  a  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Board  of  Trade,  or  a  group  of  interested  citizens. 

Elect  a  temporary  chairman  and  secretary. 

Discuss  the  time  and  length  of  duration  of  a  carnival.  Usually 
the  last  week  of  January  or  the  first  week  of  February  has  pro- 
vided the  best  weather,  and  three  days  is  sufficient  to  introduce  a 
good  program. 

Elect  a  committee  of  managers  who  shall  elect  three  officers — 
a  permanent  chairman,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer. 

Appoint  committees  on  the  following  activities: 
Rink  accommodations  Music 

Ice  Palace  Town  decorations 

Decorated    floats     and    sleighs      Publicity 

parade  Prizes 

Sports  Fireworks 

Ways  and  Means  Housing 

The  duties  of  these  committees  shall  be  as  follows: 

Ways  and  Means  Committee 

This  Committee  shall  at  once  start  a  subscription  list  to  be 
passed  among  the  hotel  keepers,  merchants,  and  citizens  of  the 
town,  guaranteeing  to  pay  certain  sums  if  necessary  in  the  event 
of  bad  weather,  or  if  the  gate  receipts  are  not  sufficient  to  meet 
expenses.  It  shall  through 'the  treasurer  receive  all  money  and 
pay  all  expenses.  A  budget  should  be  arranged  by  the  committee, 
apportioning  such  sums  for  the  use  of  the  various  committees  as 
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may  be  deemed  advisable.  This  committee  should  be  responsible 
for  arranging  for  carnival  headquarters  and  for  stimulating  gen- 
eral community  interest. 

Sports  Committee 

This  committee  shall  outline  the  program.  Engage  fancy 
skaters,  arranging  for  hockey  matches,  skating  races,  fancy  dress 
events  on  the  ice. 

Committee  on  parade  of  decorated  floats  and  sleighs 

This  committee  shall  interview  and  interest  citizens  in  enter- 
ing decorated  floats  and  sleighs  in  the  parade  which  usually  opens 
a  carnival,  designate  the  line  of  march  and  see  that  it  is  properly 
carried  out. 

Committee  on  Ice  Palace 

This  committee  shall  secure  and  pass  on  the  plan  for  an  Ice 
Palace.  Assign  the  contract  and  see  that  it  is  properly  carried  out. 
Arrange  for  the  electric  lighting  of  the  Ice  Palace. 

Committee  on  Rink  Accommodations 

This  committee  shall  have  charge  of  the  arrangements  at  the 
rink,  see  that  proper  seating  and  standing  accommodations  are 
there,  that  the  ice  is  cleared  and  in  good  condition,  and  the  rink 
properly  lighted  at  night. 

Housing  Committee 

This  committee  shall  see  that  the  proper  hotel  and  other  ac- 
commodations are  available  for  the  visitors  coming  from  outside 
points. 

Fireworks 

This  committee  shall  have  charge  of  the  purchase  of  fire- 
works and  arrange  for  their  display  from  the  Ice  Palace. 

Prizes 

This  committee  shall  purchase  all  prizes,  and  shall  arrange 
for  the  selection  of  committees  to  judge  all  events,  except  the 
skating  races,  for  which  the  judges  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Sports  Committee. 

Publicity 

This  committee  shall  have  charge  of  all  advertising  and  press 
publicity.  Arrange  for  the  printing  of  programs. 

Town  Decorations 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  interview  the  people 
of  the  city  and  interest  them  in  decorating  their  houses  during 
Carnival  Week,  with  flags,  banners,  greens,  and  to  arrange  for 
such  city  decorations  as  they  have  means  to  carry  out. 
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Music  Committee 

This  committee  shall  engage  the  music  to  play  at  the  rink  during 
the  events  and  for  the  street  parade. 

The  duties  of  the  committees  can  be  more  or  less  concentrated 
if  necessary.  If  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  begin  in  a  small  way,  the 
Ice  Palace  can  be  omitted  and  general  expenses  reduced  to  fit  local 
conditions. 


A  National  Physical  Education  Bill 

E.  Dana  Caulkins,  Manager  of  the  National  Physical  Edu- 
cation Service,  309  Homer  Bldg.,  Washing-ton,  D.  C.,  sends  the 
following  appeal : 

The  Fess-Capper  Bill  (H.  R.  12652  and  S.  3950)  should 
now  be  the  center  of  interest  for  those  who  desire  to  secure 
for  all  the  children  of  the  Nation  wholesome,  healthful  recrea- 
tion. This  National  Bill  proposes  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  pay  to  the  states  one-half  the  expense  of  training 
and  employing  a  sufficient  number  of  physical  directors  and 
health  supervisors  to  plan  and  supervise  recreation  and  phys- 
ical education  for  all  the  children  of  the  Nation.  Of  course, 
this  nationwide  plan  requires  the  cooperation  of  the  regular 
school  teachers,  and  the  Fess-Capper  Bill  would  appropriate 
money  to  share  with  the  states  the  expense  of  giving  every 
prospective  school  teacher  adequate  training  in  recreation  lead- 
ership and  physical  education. 

Do  you  realize  what  it  will  mean  to  have  an  up-to-date 
trained  physical  director  in  every  community  in  the  Nation 
and  in  the  country  districts  supervisors  planning  programs 
and  cooperating  with  the  regular  school  teachers?  Free  play 
activities  are  taking  a  place  of  increased  importance  in  every 
program  of  physical  education.  After  all,  it  doesn't  make 
much  difference  whether  you  use  the  name  physical  director 
or  recreation  leader — the  program)  to  be  carried  out  is  much  the 
same.  We  are  no  longer  teaching  our  physical  directors  that 
formal  drill  and  gymnastics  should  receive  the  major  emphasis, 
but  we  are  putting  the  emphasis  upon  free  play  activities  with 
a  minimum  o£  formal  setting-up  drill  for  posture. 
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The  Fess-Capper  Bill,  with  its  appropriation  of  $10,000,000, 
can  be  passed  very  soon  if  all  the  natural  friends  of  the  meas- 
ure will  work  for  it.  Will  you  give  three  hours  of  your  time 
and  a  dollar's  worth  of  stationery  and  stamps  to  this  effort 
during  the  next  few  months?  Secure  action  by  local  organiza- 
tions endorsing  the  bill  and  reporting  such  endorsements  to 
your  Congressmen.  Follow  these  original  communications  up — 
don't  be  satisfied  as  soon  as  you  have  heard  that  the  matter 
"will  receive  careful  consideration."  Ask  your  Congressman  to 
confer  with  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
other  leaders  in  Congress  requesting  that  the  Fess-Capper 
Bill  be  reported  out  of  the  Committees  and  taken  from  the 
calendars  for  action  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The 
bill  is  in  more  danger  of  dying  from  neglect  than  from  opposi- 
tion. 

Be  sure  to  report  all  action  taken  to  the  National  Physical 
Education  Service,  Room  309  Homer  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  which  is  trying  to  unite  the  efforts  of  all  interested 
forces  to  secure  the  passage  of  this  great  measure.  What  you 
do  or  fail  to  do  will  count  in  the  success  or  failure  of  this 
great  undertaking  for  the  youth  of  America. 


Progressive  Golf 

The  following  description  of  a  get-together  party  comes 
from  Mr.  Charles  F.  Ernst,  community  organizer  for  Wabash, 
Indiana.  The  particular  party  described  was  for  boys  from 
12  to  16  years  of  age  but  the  plan  should  be  equally  successful 
given  with  groups  of  adults,  of  young  men,  women  or  girls. 
The  central  theme  is  a  game  of  golf  but  here  again  the  theme 
may  be  a  flower  garden  in  which  every  person  represents  a 
flower,  or  a  book  of  which  each  group  is  a  chapter. 

The  club  house  in  which  the  party  was  held  had  nine  rooms 
and  an  assembly  hall.  The  nine  rooms  consisted  of  a  pool 
room,  a  library,  a  music  room,  reception  room,  office  and  four 
small  class  rooms.  The  kind  of  room  is  not  essential  but  the 
equipment  of  each  of  the  rooms  influenced  the  selection  of  the 
games  to  be  played  in  each  room. 

When  a  boy  entered  the  club  house  he  was  welcomed  by 
the  "starter"  who  had  a  supply  of  name  cards  cut  out  of 
paper  in  the  shape  of  a  golf  club  or  golf  ball.  On  this  card 
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was  written  "putter,"  "mashie,"  "mid-iron"  and  so  on   and  a 
space  was  left  for  the  name  of  the  boy. 

He  then  went  to  the  coat  room  where  he  received  as  a 
hat  check  a  score  card  made  out  in  such  a  way  that  he  could 
keep  his  score  for  nine  holes.  At  the  bottom  of  the  card  was 
a  detachable  slip  which  said  "Refreshments,"  which  he  was 
instructed  to  keep  for  future  reference. 

When  enough  boys  had  assembled — which  occurred,  as  it 
usually  does  in  the  case  of  boys,  some  time  before  the  hour 
designated  on  the  invitations,  the  mid-irons  were  sent  to  the 
library  on  the  door  of  which  was  tacked  a  large  figure  one. 
The  mashies  went  to  the  pool  room  which  was  labelled  "second 
tee",  and  the  other  groups — nine  in  all — were  sent  to  the  var- 
ious rooms  each  with  their  proper  tee  number. 

In  each  of  these  rooms  was  a  caddie — an  adult  preson  who 
took  charge  of  the  different  groups  in  a  game  or  stunt. 

The  "Starter"  rang  a  gong  when  play  was  to  commence 
and  for  ten  minutes  each  group  was  hard  at  a  different  game. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  starter  again  rang  the  gong  and 
the  group  which  had  been  playing  the  first  hole  went  to  the 
second  tee  and  played  the  game  that  they  found  there.  The 
boys  from  that  room  had  in  the  meanwhile  passed  on  to  the 
third  tee,  and  so  on  as  in  any  progressive  game. 

Before  leaving,  however,  each  boy  had  the  caddie  mark  his 
score  on  his  card  and  later  these  cards  were  collected  and  the 
winners  were  presented  with  inexpensive  but  appropriate  sou- 
venirs. 

The  various  games  played  were  as  follows: 
Library — Hole  I — Rearrange  the  letters  of  a  given  word  to  see 

how  many  words  could  be  found 
Pool  Room — Hole  II — How  many  shots  required  to  pocket  a 

ball  from  a  spot  on  the  pool  table 

Music  Room — Hole  III — How  many  songs  could  be  recog- 
nized as  the  caddie  played  a  couple  of  bars 

Office  Hole — IV — Pinning  a  golf  ball — cut  out  of  paper — on  a 
circle  indicating  the  centre  of  a  green  while  the  player 
was  blindfolded.  The  score  card  showed  how  near  each 
boy  succeeded 

Class  Room — Hole  V — How  many  strokes  to  lift  a  golf  ball  in- 
to a  waste-paper  basket  with  a  niblick.  The  ball  was 
tied  up  on  a  coin 
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Class  Room— Hole  VI— The  caddie  acted  out  a  charade.  The 
boys  wrote  their  guess  on  their  score  card.  The  right 
answer  was  a  golf  term 

Reception   Room — Hole   VII — Putting   competition   on   a   car- 
pet 
Class  Room — Hole  VIII — Guessing  the  weight  of  a  golf  bag 

with  several  clubs  in  it 

Class  Room — Hole  IX — Best  title  for  a  golf  picture  which  the 
caddie   showed   the   boys.     Five   minutes   given   to  for- 
mulate answer  and  then  boys  voted  whose  answer  was 
best  and  the  winner  alone  scored  in  this  event 
Then    the   caddie   collected    the    cards — the   boys    retained 
their  refreshment  checks — and  when  the  gong  rang  each  group, 
led  by  its  last  caddie,  filed  into  the  assembly  room  and  in  front 
of  a  refreshment  table  where  they  exchanged  their  slips  for  a 
tray  of  ice  cream,  cake,  cocoa  and  fruit.     When  they  returned 
with  the  tray  they  were  given  song  sheets  and  asked  to  sit 
with   their  group. 

Then  for  half  an  hour  there  were  songs  and  stories. 
Meanwhile  the  caddies  had  conferred  over  the  scores  and  dur- 
ing the  singing  period  the  winners  were  announced  and  the 
prizes  awarded. 

The  party  lasted  from  7:30  to  10.  Ninety  boys— 10  to  a 
group  participated,  besides  nine  "caddies"  and  a  "starter."  Each 
boy  paid  15c  which  met  expense  of  refreshments  and  incidentals 
for  paper  decorations.  The  enrollment  for  the  club  was  never 
so  large  or  so  enthusiastic. 


What  Can  the  Church  Do? 

The  share  which  the  churches  may  have  in  a  community 
recreation  program  has  been  emphasized  throughout  War 
Camp  Community  Service  and  Community  Service.  Some 
practical  suggestions  along  this  line  are  offered  by  a  Com- 
munity Service  worker  who  has  had  long  experience  in  recrea- 
tion activities. 

I.  Opening  of  church  basement  as    a    social    and    recreation 
center. 

1.  Have  church  basement  opened,  warmed  and  lighted  from 
7  to  10  certain  nights  in  the  week 
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2.  Advertise  this  fact  by  the  following : 

a.  Sign  near  outside  entrance 

b.  Announcements  in  church  and  Sunday  school 

c.  Announcements  in  newspapers 

d.  Slides  in  the  movie  houses 

e.  Posters  in   the  library,   factories,   stores 

3.  Appoint  committees  to  prepare   certain   social   features, 
such  as  singing  and  games,  for  each  evening,  and  to  act 
as  reception  committees 

4.  Appoint  other  committees  to  send  out  special  invitations 
and  see  to  equipment 

5.  Equip   center  with   the    following,    getting    each    class 
and  organization  to  do  part: 

a.  Tables,  chairs,  reading  lamps,  and  such  other  fur- 
nishings as  are  needed  to  make  the  rooms  comfort- 
able, homelike,  and  attractive.     Flowers,    or    ever- 
greens 

b.  Books,  magazines  and  music,  including  the  best  of 
the  popular  sheet  music,  patriotic  and  old  fashioned 
songs 

c.  A  victrola,  if  one  can  be  purchased  or  borrowed 

d.  A   number  of   quiet  games,   such   as   checkers   and 
dominoes,  and  some  group  games  like  Pit 

e.  Rubber  quoits,   and   such   other  athletic   equipment 
as  the  athletic  committee  thinks  can  be  used  indoors 

6.  Provide   and   develop   people   who   can   play   piano   and 
other  musical  instruments,  sing,  lead  group  singing,  and 
lead    group    games.      Put    especial    emphasis    on   games 
played   with   music 

7.  Have    special    evenings   when    certain    groups    entertain 
other  groups. 

II.  Popularizing  Church  music 

1.  Let  each  Sunday  School  class  prepare  its  own  song  or 
hymn,  giving  the  youngest  folks  the  first  choice.    Each 
department  might  also  have  its  own  special  song.     Fre- 
quent opportunities   should  be   given    to    practice    and 
sing,  and  there  should  be  a  contest  at  the  end  of  the 
year.     Teach  the  children  to  lead  their  groups. 

2.  Have  organ  recitals  to  which  the  public  is  invited  and  a 
special  invitation  sent  to  other  churches.     The  choir  would 
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add    to    these    occasions.      Use    the    best    of    the    classical 
music  and  the  most  popular   of   the   religious  music. 

III.  Develop  pageantry  as  part  of  religious  teaching 

1.  Select  or  construct  a  pageant  with  a  succession  of  epi- 
sodes illustrating  the  lessons  of  the  season.  Have  one 
episode  presented  each  month,  each  by  a  different  class. 
At  the  end  of  the  season  put  all  together  and  present 
the  entire  pageant  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Keep 
and  add  to  costumes  and  properties  from  year  to  year. 

IV.  Build  up  a  department  of  social  recreation. 

1.  Discover,  train  and  develop,  and  keep  file  of  those  who 
have  talent  in  various  directions,  paying  particular  at- 
tention  to  those  who  are   popular  with  young  people, 
those  who  know  what  old  people  like,  those  who  can 
inspire   groups   to   sing,  those   who   can   put   spirit   into 
games,  and  those  who  can  play  musical  instruments. 

2.  Have  person  or  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  the 
program  for  any  social  gathering,  such  as  suppers,  spe- 
cial nights  in  the  social  center  rooms,  and  on  occasions 
when   men   or  women   get   together  to    work    for    the 
Church  or  on  its  equipment. 

V.  Develop  a  department  of  athletics  for  young  and  old. 

1.  Prepare  a  list  of  possible  activities  and  have  each  mem- 
ber indicate  which  he  prefers.     Secure   equipment   and 
arrange  schedule  of  hours  for  the  most  popular,  making 
most  activities  seasonal.     Encourage  other  churches  and 
teams  to  organize  and  try  to  build  up  a  league.     "Com- 
petiton  is  the  life  of  sport." 

2.  Suggest  list  of  activities: 

a.  Baseball  g.  Cat  baseball 

b.  Basketball     (the    gym    can      h.  Tennis 

be  secured)  i.  Croquet 

c.  Volley  ball  j.  Bicycling 

d.  Hand  ball  k.  Quoits    (rubber    quoits    for 

e.  Push  ball  indoors) 

f.  Playground   ball,  or  indoor      1.  Checkers 

baseball  m.  Chess 

Tournaments 

n.  Kite  flying  o.  Track  athletics 

p.  Hiking 
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A  Progressive  Church  House 

Plymouth  House,  the  Marcia  Wells  Memorial  in  Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin,  has  been  a  means  of  providing  physical  recrea- 
tion for  everyone  who  cared  to  pay  the  small  initiation  fee,  for 
a  period  of  five  years,  and  in  that  time  has  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  participants  of  this  health-and-pleasure  course 
that  sports  are  a  factor  in  building  mind  and  character  as  well 
as  body.  The  work  is  truly  democratic  and  is  done  for  the 
community  by  Plymouth  Church  without  favor  to  any  special 
creed  or  race.  Boys  and  girls,  men  and  women  attend  to  play 
games  on  the  evenings  specially  assigned  to  them.  Basketball, 
indoor  baseball,  tennis  lead  in  popularity  as  usual,  but  the 
heart  of  the  youngster  is  delighted  with  three  deep,  slap  jack, 
ten  trips,  prisoners'  base,  stealing  sticks  and  a  host  of  other 
exhilarating  games. 

Provision  is  made  not  only  for  individual  memberships  but 
for  family  membership  as  well,  the  fee  being  $5  annually  and 
$1  additional  for  each  member  of  the  family  making  use  of 
membership  privileges. 

Plymouth  House  recognizes  the  value  of  this  sort  of  train- 
ing and  recreation — "Children  of  eight  and  ten  years  of  age," 
they  state  in  their  circular,  "derive  very  great  benefit  from  this 
work.  It  quickens  the  hearing,  makes  more  accurate  the  mind, 
and  more  rapid  and  sure  the  movements.  The  clumsy  and 
awkward  child  becomes  agile,  sure  and  graceful. 

"The  standards  of  honor  and  fair  play  here  maintained  for 
young  men  and  women  are  better  than  those  too  often  found 
in  American  athletics,  and  all  here  learn  that  there  is  only  one 
way  to  act  in  honor. 

"Here,  too,  effective  lessons  in  social  contact  and  co- 
operation are  learned.  The  will  is  trained,  determination  de- 
veloped, restraint  and  self-control  increased  under  strain  and 
excitement." 


A  Successful  Community  House 

Three  years  ago  Mt.  Pleasant,  California,  was  not  widely 
known  and  there  was  no  great  degree  of  neighborliness  among 
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its  citizens.  As  a  result  of  centralizing  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity in  a  community  home,  people  have  become  acquainted, 
roads  have  been  improved  in  order  to  facilitate  travel  to  and 
from  the  dances  held  in  the  Hall,  and  Mt.  Pleasant  has  a  meet- 
ing place  ever  at  the  disposal  of  neighborhood  groups  includ- 
ing the  Farm  Bureau. 

Like  many  community  undertakings,  expediency  prompted 
the  plan.  The  Farm  Bureau  formerly  held  its  meetings  in  the 
schoolhouse  with  the  usual  attendant  discomfort  to  grown  men 
who  tried  to  accommodate  themselves  to  seats  made  for  chil- 
dren. Moreover,  Mt.  Pleasant  had  no  place  for  holding  public 
entertainments. 

The  bank  supplied  the  initial  funds  to  the  association  which 
was  incorporated  but  "not  for  profit,"  to  put  up  the  building. 
The  furnishing  of  equipment  increased  the  indebtedness  to 
$5,500  to  which  was  added  $1000.  Proceeds  from  monthly 
dances  have  considerably  reduced  the  debt. 

The  Hall  measures  46  feet  by  94  feet.  It  contains  an  audi- 
torium with  a  well-equipped  stage,  a  dining  room  with  seating 
capacity  of  250,  a  completely  equipped  kitchen,  an  office, 
checking  room  and  retiring  rooms.  The  whole  building  is 
lighted  with  acetylene. 

It  is  significant  that  not  until  the  people  of  the  community 
themselves  became  acquainted  with  one  another  through  their 
neighborhood  house  did  the  neighboring  towns  become  ac- 
quainted with  Mt.  Pleasant. 


A  True  Fountain  of  Youth 

Community  Service  of  Chicago  reprints  the  following 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  News: 

This  is  a  tense  age.     Life  is  pitched  in  a  high 

or  "Blow^U  "  key.   The  human   instrument  is  strung  taut  and 

under  this   tension   the   strings   break   easily. 

There  is  small  relief  from  stress  and  strain  in  the  life  of 
the  average  adult.  His  neck  is  in  the  collar  and  the  harness 
creaks  in  irritating  fashion  as  he  pulls  his  heavy  load. 

Then  when  the  day's  tasks  are  done,  to  what  do  over- 
wrought people  turn  for  diversion?  Do  they  relax?  Some- 
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times.  More  frequently,  though,  they  engage  in  some,  form 
of  amusement  that  merely  aggravates  their  physical,  mental 
and  nervous  tension.  They  do  not  know  how  to  relax,  how  to 
"let  down."  And— 

Unless  one  "lets  down"  one  is  quite  certain  to  "blo;v  up." 
The  explosion  is  likely  to  ensue  inside  the  domestic  portals  or 
among  one's  fellow  workers  in  the  factory,  the  office,  the  store. 
Misunderstandings  follow;  friends  are  lost. 

Observe   the   numerous    cults    and    cures    for 

Play  the  disordered   nerves   and   mentalities.     Observe 

Safety  Valve 

the    overcrowded    condition    of    sanitariums 

and  health  resorts,  with  their  continuous  stream  of  broken 
down  human  wrecks.  These  are  the  people  who  didn't  "let 
down."  So  they  "blew  up." 

And  how  might  they  have  avoided  this  sorry  plight?  How 
do  you  "let  down"?  One  says  he  did  relax,  that  he  went  to 
movies  and  baseball  games,  theaters,  horse  races  and  similar 
exciting  events.  He  engaged  in  vicarious  exercise,  passive 
amusement,  sterilized  recreation.  This  may  have  helped  some. 
But  it  was  not  the  best  form  of  relaxation  because  the  man 
didn't  let  go,  didn't  express  himself,  didn't  use  his  imagina- 
tion, didn't  play. 

This  is  a  sorry  lack  in  most  men  and  women — they  do  not 
get  into  the  game.  They  do  not  play  or  do  not  know  how  to 
play.  Or,  if  they  do  know,  they  are  too  dignified.  Some  peo- 
ple maintain  a  kind  of  rigid,  unbending  dignity  even  when 
engaged  in  a  fox-trot  to  jazz  music.  They  are  the  kind  who 
know  not  the  ineffable  joy  of  donning  old  clothes  and  going 
into  the  woods,  where  one  may  whoop  and  sing  and  cavort 
without  fear  of  being  mistaken,  in  these  days  of  supersolem- 
nity,  for  a  harmless  halfwit.  Too  much  dignity  and.  self- 
restraint  have  spoiled  many  an  otherwise  perfectly  good  human 
being. 

Learn  to  play!  It's  nature's  great  safety  valve. 

Happy,  invigorating  play  is  a  human  necessity.  Man  has 
always  possessed  the  play  inclination.  The  desire  to  laugh 
and  sing,  to  whistle  and  dance,  is  natural.  It  promotes  per- 
petual youth  when  one  "obeys  that  impulse."  It  keeps  the 
arteries  elastic,  which  is  the  medical  men's  way  of  expressing 
youth.  One  of  these  prophets  of  gladness  phrases  it  thus: 
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"A  man  is  young  because  he  plays.  A  man  doesn't  play  be- 
cause he  is  young;  he  is  the  product  of  his  own  actions.  The 
old  man  who  sits  down  after  dinner,  grouchy  because  the  chil- 
dren make  a  noise,  has  already  'passed  on'.  He  ought  to  be 
Oslerized."  He  ought  to  be  down  on  the  floor  playing  with  the 
children,  playing  like  them,  adding  to  the  noise. 

Playing  the  games  of  men  and  women  is 
good  piaying  children's  games  and  in  chil- 
dren's ways  is  still  better.  Golf  and  tennis 
are  beneficial.  One-old-cat,  hop-scotch,  duck-on-a-rock,  tag, 
run-sheep-run,  hide  and  seek,  even  just  plain  running  and 
jumping,  are  even  more  beneficial.  Nobody  should  be  too 
"grown  up"  to  play  in  that  fashion. 

Play  like  a  child  and  stay  like  a  child — in  youthfulness  of 
body  at  least.  Doff  the  old  man  and  old  woman  mentality  for 
a  while  each  day.  Indulge  in  simple,  innocent  pastimes  the 
while — with  children  if  possible.  You  will  not  only  think 
young;  you  will  be  and  stay  young.  Start  today.  "Obey  that 
Impulse." 

Ponce  de  Leon  was  a  fool.  He  looked  in  the  wrong  place 
for  the  "fountain  of  eternal  youth". 


Housing— A  Vital  Problem 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Barnett,  wife  of  the  Founder  of  Toynbee  Hall, 
the  forerunner  of  the  modern  settlement,  spoke  on  Housing  be- 
fore a  group  of  social  workers  at  Greenwich  House,  New  York 
City. 

Mrs.  Barnett  is  a  charming  English  woman,  seventy  years 
of  age,  with  white  hair,  twinkling  eyes  and  an  expression  of 
sweetness.  Her  delightful  sense  of  humor  has  doubtless  car- 
ried her  through  many  awkward  places.  A  love  of  God  and 
humanity  and  a  never-failing  faith  in  the  best  that  is  in  us 
are  some  of  her  outstanding  characteristics.  She  has  the  abil- 
ity to  accomplish  great  things  without  seeming  aggressive, 
which  is  due  in  part  to  her  perseverance,  patience  and  child-like 
humility.  Her  criticisms  are  direct,  straight  from  the  shoulder, 
though  often  softened  by  some  tactful  remark.  For  all  her 
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seventy  years,  she  is  very  young  in  spirit.     Her  far-sightedness 
is  remarkable  and  her  ideas  exceedingly  progressive. 

Mrs.  Barnett  called  her  course  of  lectures 
The  Making  of  The  Making  of  the  Home— a  title  she  had 

the  Home  to 

used  for  her  first  book  written  when  she  was 
younger.  She  mentioned  the  great  interest  which  was  dis- 
played at  present  in  housing  and  spoke  of  the  conference  on 
this  subject  which  was  held  in  England  in  June,  to  which 
twenty-rive  nations  sent  delegates.  Even  the  spirit  world, 
she  understood,  had  been  called  upon  to  help  solve  the  hous- 
ing problem !  She  had  come  to  America,  not  to  teach,  but 
to  learn.  She  had  learned  so  much  since  she  had  been  here  that 
she  was  going  home  with  a  "swelled"  head,  and  also  with 
a  humbled  feeling  because  of  all  the  kindness  which  had  been 
shown  her.  She  wondered  if  that  was  the  way  God  was  going 
to  treat  us  farther  on — with  so  much  kindness  that  we  should 
feel  very  humble. 

The  essentials  of  housing,  Mrs.  Barnett  explained,  in- 
cluded space  for  air,  room  for  sunshine,  appliances  for  work, 
opportunities  for  rest  and  recreation  and  equipment  for  pleas- 
ure, beauty  and  hope.  She  gave  a  large  place  to  pleasure  be- 
cause now  that  working  hours  are  shorter  and  education  fits 
people  more  for  pleasure  it  becomes  more  essential  that  home 
be  a  place  where  pleasure  can  be  obtained.  It  had  been  said  that 
the  bond  for  excitement  for  pleasure  differed  only  in  form  from 
the  bond  for  excitement  for  drink.  We  should  be  able  to  solve 
the  first  problem  since  we  have  so  ably  solved  the  latter.  In 
connection  with  this  latter  solution,  Mrs.  Barnett  remarked 
that  the  English  admired  us  very  much  for  it,  but  did  not 
envy  us  always.  It  was  necessary  now  to  deal  with  the  de- 
mand for  legitimate  excitement.  She  felt  the  house  and  garden 
was  the  most  simple  and  efficacious  method  of  providing  this. 

A  table  was  put  on  the  screen  showing  that  the  death  rate 
grows  larger  as  the  number  of  rooms  in  a  home  decreases  from 
four.  She  quoted  Miss  Julia  Lathrop  as  saying  that  the  low- 
est income  groups  are  the  highest  infant  mortality  groups. 

During  the  lecture  slides  were  shown  of  var- 
Housfn    Projects      ious  housin&  projects,  such  as  early  attempts 
in  London,  the  Bournville  estate,  Port  Sun- 
light village,  and  her  own  particular  interest,  Hampstead  Gar- 
den  suburb.     Pictures   of  poor  housing  facilities   taken   from 
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cities  in  both  England  and  America  were  also  shown. 

Several  very  interesting  views  were  shown  of  the  Bourn- 
ville  estate  built  by  Mr.  George  Cadbury,  the  manufacturer  of 
chocolate  and  cocoa.  Gardens  were  given  a  proportion  of  64.8 
of  the  space,  parks  and  open  spaces  10.0,  and  houses  and  fac- 
tories 6.6  each.  Mrs.  Barnett  spoke  of  the  fact  that  40%  to 
50%  of  the  town  consists  of  employees  while  the  rest  of  the 
space  is  taken  by  any  people  who  cared  to  live  there.  Mr. 
Cadbury  felt  that  these  others  brought  in  new  ideas,  and  of 
course,  Mrs.  Barnett  said,  it  saved  having  cocoa  for  breakfast 
and  cocoa  for  dinner  and  cocoa  for  supper.  Athletic  fields  are 
provided  for  all  and  the  girls  are  given  twenty  minutes  each 
morning  for  a  run  in  the  park.  Mrs.  Barnett  said  that  she  per- 
sonally found  Cadbury's  chocolate  especially  good  as  it  had 
such  an  ethical  flavor. 

She  told  of  some  of  the  terrible  housing 
America  Lags  conditions  she  had  seen  in  Pittsburgh,  Chi- 

cago, and  in  New  York  where  housekeeping 
must  have  been  difficult  and  homekeeping  impossible.  The 
model  tenements  were  hygienic  and  suitable  for  people  without 
children  who  were,  as  they  said,  "compelled  to  live  in  the 
city."  She,  however,  felt  that  if  they  made  up  their  minds  not 
to  live  in  the  city,  it  could  probably  be  managed.  She  spoke 
of  the  shocking  conditions  found  in  the  sections  of  Washington 
where  the  colored  people  live,  and  also  of  the  poorer  sections 
of  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  saying  that  she  felt  it  was  not  a 
matter  for  each  town  but  one  for  the  cooperation  of  towns, 
possibly  state  or  national.  The  cost  of  the  war  is  no  excuse ; 
nothing  costs  too  much  to  make  human  life  such  that  char- 
acter can  grow.  Some  people  have  said  that  Americans  boast. 
She  thought  they  did  marvelous  things  and  then  took  them 
for  granted.  If  there  were  such  a  thing  as  the  transmigration 
of  souls,  she  should  like  to  die  and  be  reborn  an  American 
woman,  for  she  thought  they  were  the  most  wonderful  women 
in  the  world. 

Mrs.  Barnett  spoke  of  a  group  of  people,  who  are  working 
on  the  housing  idea  in  London.  Their  plan  is  to  start  fresh 
centers  of  industry  a  little  way  off  from  the  big  city,  taking 
old  villages  and  possibly  making  them  into  gardens  cities  as 
was  done  at  Letchworth,  Welwyn  and  recently  at  Ely,  a  village 
of  12,000  or  15,000  people.  The  government  encourages  the 
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cities  to  do  their  own  building,  subsidizing  a  certain  class  of 
houses.  In  other  words  one  body  builds  and  the  other  pays 
for  it.  She  spoke  of  the  plan  in  Canada  where  the  government 
loans  to  private  companies,  and  of  other  ideas  which  had  been 
thought  up,  such  as  a  campaign  of  housing  bonds,  the  copart- 
nership idea,  the  encouraging  of  rich  men  to  build  for  their  em- 
ployees. The  best,  she  said,  was  not  too  good  for  the  lowest. 
The  idea  of  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb,  Mrs. 
Garder^Siiburb  Barnett  stated,  came  to  her  from  the  experi- 
ences at  Toynbee  Hall,  where  in  seeing  peo- 
ple of  all  sorts  come  together,  she  realized  how  much  they  all 
gained  from  knowing  each  other.  There  always  has  to  be  an 
occasion  for  this  meeting  together,  however,  and  she  felt  that 
if  they  could  get  a  large  estate  and  bring  the  people  there  to 
live  in  close  proximity,  there  wouldn't  have  to  be  these  occa- 
sions— so  they  decided  to  develop  this  Hampstead  Garden 
Suburb.  This  town,  she  explained,  was  managed  by  a  private 
company,  the  money  for  it  being  largely  raised  by  lecturing. 
This  money  was  given  by  both  rich  and  poor.  The  interest 
was  limited  to  5%  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Other  companies 
came  and  built  after  it  was  laid  out.  There  are  many  ways  of 
coming  there  to  live.  People  may  get  a  plot  and  build  or 
buy  a  house  built  by  a  company,  or  live  in  a  house  built  by  a 
company  or  live  in  an  apartment.  On  the  whole,  the  entire 
scheme  is  remunerative.  Some  parts  pay,  of  course,  better 
than  others.  Each  cottage  contains  two  to  three  bedrooms,  a 
living  room  or  parlor  and  kitchen.  She  spoke  of  the  color 
scheme  for  the  streets  and  the  fact  that  there  was  always  a 
feature  at  the  end  of  a  street  and  each  apartment  house  was 
built  behind  an  open  space.  None  there  were  rich  and  none 
cared  to  be.  A  picture  was  shown  of  the  club  house  run  by 
copartners  and  also  of  the  shops  or  stores  which  harmonized  in 
height  and  color.  Many  pictures  of  Hampstead  Garden  were 
shown. 

American  Women  ^rs>  Barnett  ^  tnat  Poor  homes  were  a  dis- 
Should  Work  on  grace  to  women  and  especially  to  American 
Housing  Problem  women  who  could  do,  more  or  less,  what 
they  liked.  It  was  largely  a  case  of  making  up  their  minds. 
She  hoped  the  settlements  would  lead  in  this  housing  move- 
ment. One  shouldn't  be  afraid  of  one's  ideals.  No  nation 
could  be  healthy  with  poor  homes. 
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She  suggested  that  the  women  might  have  week-end  con- 
ferences, exhibit  model  houses  and  plans,  have  organized  visits 
to  garden  suburbs,  arrange  space  in  the  newspapers,  talk  and 
talk  and  talk  again  (She  was  sure  it  wouldn't  be  hard  for  them 
to  do  that!).  They  must  above  all  have  the  patience  to  learn 
effects  and  master  their  subject. 

The  lack  of  conception  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  she  felt, 
was  characteristic  of  the  present  day.  The  self-complacency  of 
group  people  was  a  national  danger.  Hope  and  enthusiasm 
couldn't  exist  in  such  an  atmosphere.  In  reform  one  shouldn't 
be  afraid  to  destroy. 

In  closing,  Mrs.  Barnett  spoke  of  the  Institute  of  art  and 
music  which  already  existed  in  Hampstead  Garden.  Carnegie 
had  given  money  for  a  library  to  be  constructed  near  it  and 
joining  the  two  was  to  be  the  Barnett  school,  for  which  Queen 
Mary  had  placed  the  corner  stone.  The  motto  was  "No  en- 
deavor is  in  vain"  and  the  school  was  to  be  a  place  for  many 
sorts  of  education  for  both  children  and  adults.  She  spoke  of 
the  Free  Church  upon  the  corner  stone  of  which  she  had  had 
inscribed,  "God  is  larger  than  Creed".  Now  she  said  she 
would  add  another  inscription — "Humanity  is  larger  than  Na- 
tionality." She  spoke  of  the  beautiful  gardens  of  Hampstead, 
of  the  small  rate  of  infant  mortality  and  said  that  the  children 
were  taller,  bigger  around  the  chest  and  heavier  than  any  other 
children  in  the  world — and  that  was  what  the  doctors  said  and 
not  the  opinion  of  a  doting  grandmother!  She  invited  anyone 
who  ever  came  near  London  to  ring  her  up  and  come  to  tea. 

She  ended  her  lecture  by  saying  it  was  because  of  what 
we  had  done  for  England  during  the  war  that  she  had  really 
eome  to  America,  and  whatever  we  heard  to  the  contrary, 
would  we  please  believe  that  the  English  had  great  affection 
and  admiration  for  the  Americans,  as  well  as  a  feeling  of  great 
gratitude  toward  them. 
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IS  AMERICA  CIVILIZED? 


Expert  Engineering  Advice 

on  all  Playground  Installations 

The  Medart  Plan  and  Engineering  Department  is  constantly  adding 
to  its  50  years  of  accumulated  experience  by  devising  and  planning 
playgrounds  so  that  the  greatest  good  will  follow  through  their  use. 
Add  to  this  an  honest  effort  to  plan  every  installation,  no  matter 
what  its  size,  so  that  the  maximum  benefits  are  obtained  at  the 
minimum  cost — and  the  result  is  a  service  which  under  no  circum- 
stances you  can  afford  to  be  without. 


No  Cost  or  Obligation 

Medart  Engineering  Service  is  given  without 
cost  or  obligation  of  any  kind  whatever.  It  is 
a  service  of  which  you  should  avail 
yourself  regardless  of  what  your 
playground  problem  may  be.  Whether 
your  plan  is  extensive  or  limited,  you 
will  always  find  it  decidedly  to  your 
advantage  to  get  the  full  benefit  of 
our  experience. 


Send  for  Catalog  L 

Send  for  our  catalog  L.  It  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  complete  treatises  available  and  is 
recognized  everywhere  as  a  text 
book  on  modern  playground  plan- 
ning. When  you  send  for  it  please 
outline  in  brief  just  what  your 
problem  is  —  you  will  have  our 
earnest  and  intelligent  co-opera- 
tion. 


FRED   MEDART  MFG.  CO. 

Potomac  and  DeKalb  Sts.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  York,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.  San  Francisco,   Rialto  Bldg. 
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~  Elks'  Buildini 

Seattle,  Wash." 


T--   Ohio  Stat? 
University 


"Up  for  a  day 
or     to     stay." 


Rooter-Proof 

Emergency  Seats 

—for  indoor  or  field.  Built  to  stand  the  wild- 
est crowds.  Knockdown  Bleachers  make  good 
permanent  seats.  Can  be  put  up  on  short  notice. 
Will  not  damage  fine  floors.  Store  compactly 
in  small  space.  Universities;  colleges;  high 
schools;  ball  parks— "big  league,"  "minors," 
and  amateurs;  athletic  clubs;  and  industrial 
plants  are  enthusiastic  users.  Also  the  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A's.  using  them; 
Memphis,  Chattanooga;  Omaha;  Long  Beach, 
Cal.;  Madison,  Wise.;  Wilmerding,  Pa. 

Sections  14  ft.  long,  3  to  10  seats  high.  Sound 
lumber,  painted  one  coat.  Well-ironed  and 
perfectly  safe.  Foot  Boards  are  below  the  seat 
boards  which  protects  clothes.  They  often  pay 
for  themselves  in  extra  seating  capacity  at  one 
pay  event.  Write  for  particulars  today. 

LEAVITT  MFG.  CO. 

363   Griggs   street,  Urbana,  111. 
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TRADE  MARK 

BLEACHERS 
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SWIM- EZY 


A  NEW  METHOD  FOR  TEACHING  SWIMMING 
IN  ONE  LESSON,  En  Masse  or  Individually. 

Compiled  by  Capt.  C.  H.  MacDonald,  well  known  Recreation 
Worker  and  Life-Saving  Expert,  now  Head  Physical  and 
Swimming  Director  of  the  National  Military  Academy, 
Morro  Castle,  Havana,  Cuba. 

Endorsed  by  leading  Recreation  Officials  and  Swimming   In- 
structors.    Simplified  and  attractively  illustrated. 
Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 

BUNNELL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

1 13  E.  Church  St.,  URBANA.  OHIO. 


RECREATON  FOR  RURAL  AND  SMALL  COMMUNITIES 

A  compilation  of  experiences  in  rural 
and  small  communities  in  developing 
neighborliness,  with  suggestions  for 
utilizing  existing  facilities. 

This  booklet,  which  will  soon  be  ready  for  distribution,  will  be  inval- 
uable for  workers  in  rural  and  small  communities.  Game  programs, 
suggestions  for  social  evenings  and  other  activities  at  the  schoolhouse 
and  similar  rural  community  centers,  outlines  of  special  holiday  ce- 
lebrations, detailed  suggestions  for  conducting  field  days  and  play 
picnics  and  list  of  plays  and  other  dramatic  material  make  this  an 
unusually  practical  handbook:  Price  50  cents  per  copy. 

Copies  may  be  secured  from  Community  Service,  One  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City, 


The  American  Physical  Education  Association 

WITH     OVER    2000     MEMBERS 

IS  PROMOTING 
HEALTH  INSTRUCTION  and  HEALTH  HABITS 


MEMBERSHIPS 

Regular   Membership,   $3.00  per  year. 

Open  to  Physical  Directors,  Educational  Administrators,  Recreation 
Leaders,  and  Others  interested  in  a  Sane  and  Co-Ordinated  Devel- 
opment of  Health  and  Physical  Activities. 

Sustaining  Membership,   $10.00  per  year. 

Open  to  Institutions  and  Individuals  Wishing  to  Co-operate  with 
Committees  from  the  Association  who  are  Standardizing  Programs 
and  Methods. 

Patrons,  $500  per  year. 

Any  Individual  or  Institution  May  Become  a  Patron  of  the  Asso- 
ciation by  the  Payment  of  $500  or  more  a  year. 

"The  physical  welfare  of  the  child  is  of  first  importance  in  his  development, 
not  only  for  the  body  and  the  intelligence,  but  as  an  agency  of  the  highest 
importance  in  moral  training."— J.  A.  Churchill,  Supt.  Public  Instruction, 
Oregon. 

The  American  Physical  Education  Association  offers  to  its 
Members.  THE  AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
REVIEW,  Selected  Bibliography  of  Books  and  Magazine 
Articles,  Committee  Reports,  and  Conventions. 

Write    for    further  Information    to 

J.  H.  McCurdy,  M.  D.,  93  Westford  Avenue,  Springfield,   Mass. 
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PUBLIC  STADIUM  AND  STADIUM  HIGH  SCHOOL.  TACOMA 


Citizens'  Committee  on  City  Plan,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

SOUTH  18th  STREET  RAVINE,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
A  site  offering  opportunity  for  development  similar  to  that  shown  above 
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Orchestra  Plays  for  Sings  in 
Georgia  Town. — A  valuable 
factor  in  the  musical  work  at 
Thomasville  is  an  orchestra 
organized  by  Miss  Mamie 
Merrill.  This  orchestra  played 
at  the  town's  first  community 
sing  and  has  performed  at  all 
the  subsequent  meetings, 
which  are  held  every  other 
Thursday  evening.  The  per- 
sonnel of  the  orchestra  in- 
cludes representatives  of  num- 
erous callings.  The  first  vio- 
linist and  pianist  are  teachers 
of  those  instruments  and  the 
other  girl  members  are  stu- 
dents or  teachers  in  the 
schools.  Among  the  male 
members  there  is  a  railroad 
man,  an  employee  of  an  ice 
factory,  a  wholesale  grocer,  a 
lumber  dealer,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  a  boys'  preparatory 
school. 

Effect  of  Community  Sing- 
ing.— L.  E.  Behymer,  the  lead- 
ing musical  manager  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  writes  to  the  song 
leader,  Mr.  Alexander  Stewart, 
as  follows: 


My  dear  Mr.  Stewart: 

You  asked  me  the  other  day 
something  about  the  influence 
of  community  singing  on  music 
patronage.  I  can  answer  that 
it  has  practically  revolutionized 
a  certain  class  of  patronage,  and 
the  habits  of  a  certain  class  of 
musical  enthusiasts.  The  sing- 
ing in  the  camps,  the  splendid 
ensemble  spirit  shown  on  the 
battle  fields  as  well  as  singing 
in  the  churches  and  theatres 
when  the  patriotic  songs  were 
flashed  upon  the  screen,  the  fact 
that  practically  every  Red  Cross 
drive  and  Liberty  Loan  drive 
was  opened  with  a  concert  to 
entertain  the  people  who  had 
assembled,  and  also  to  act  as  an 
open  sesame  to  their  purses,  left 
an  impression  that  cannot  be 
eradicated.  That  is  the  reason 
why,  in  the  presentation  of  The 
Messiah,  when  ordinarily  we 
had  played  to  something  like 
1200,  last  winter  at  Christmas 
time  in  Shrine  Auditorium  we 
had  4800  auditors. 

The  fact  that  our  symphony 
orchestra  concerts  of  the  Philhar- 
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monic  Orchestra  of  Los  Angeles 
are  practically  sold  out  at  the 
Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday 
night  concerts,  is  a  further 
proof  that  the  ensemble  is  de- 
manded. The  fact  that  the 
Oratorio  Society  is  doing  a 
splendid  business,  that  choral 
clubs  like  the  Ellis,  Lyric,  and 
Orpheus  of  this  city,  have 
double  the  attendance  hereto- 
fore, and  that  grand  opera,  as 
far  as  patronage  is  concerned, 
has  gained  an  impetus  never 
attained  before  in  either  the 
large  musical  centers  of  the 
East  or  throughout  the  entire 
country,  shows  that  the  people 
want  ensemble,  are  willing  to 
pay  for  it,  because  it  is  the  only 
thing  that  will  satisfy  them 
after  the  community  concerts 
of  the  past  three  years. 

It  is  a  great  tribute  to  the 
fact  that  choral  and  ensemble, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  music 
will  be  the  thing  demanded  for 
the  next  few  years  even  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  soloist,  unless 
that  soloist  happens  to  have  a 
name  to  conjure  with.  It  also 
means  musical  education  of  the 
masses  which  could  not  be 
reached  in  any  other  way. 

Sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)    L.   E.   BEHYMER. 

Pageant  in  a  Snow  Storm  — 
Miss  Nina  Lamkin,  recreation 
specialist  under  the  Michigan 
Community  Council  Commis- 
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sion,  writes  of  a  recent  pageant 
in  Kalamazoo,  Michigan: 

"Thursday  (the  day  of  the 
presentation  of  the  pageant) 
came  and  with  it  a  snow  storm. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the 
health  of  those  who  were  in  the 
cast  it  seemed  not  advisable  to 
give  the  pageant.  At  one-thirty 
we  went  to  the  grounds  to 
call  off  the  program  but  the 
cast  were  arriving  and  insisted 
that  we  go  ahead.  The  band 
and  chorus  arrived  and  an 
audience  of  several  thousand. 
It  was  surely  a  unique  program. 
The  snow  fell  steadily  all 
through  the  pageant  and  the 
ground  was  white.  The  scenes 
were  very  much  enhanced  by 
the  beauty  of  the  snow. 

"I  never  knew  such  a  'game' 
cast.  No  one  complained  of 
the  weather  and  everyone 
seemed  thoroughly  to  enjoy  it." 

The  Lost  Princess — Under 
the  Auspices  of  the  Denver 
Community  Service.  —  This 
princess  was  no  less  a  person 
than  the  royal  daughter  of  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Hearts. 
She  was  stolen,  when  a  baby, 
by  the  Old  Woman  who  lived 
in  a  shoe,  who  under  press  of 
circumstances  left  her  on  the 
doorstep  of  Mother  Goose, 
thereby  involving  the  entire 
family  of  Mother  Goose  to- 
gether with  all  her  relatives  and 
friends,  in  the  most  delightful 
series  of  events,  entertainingly 
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presented  by  the  Denver  Com- 
munity Service  in  the  Audi- 
torium of  that  city  on  Novem- 
ber twenty-fifth,  both  afternoon 
and  evening. 

Denver  citizens  have  over 
two  million  "offtime"  hours  per 
day  to  use  or  abuse,  and  Com- 
munity Service  decided  to  offer 
"The  Lost  Princess"  as  a  satis- 
factory use  of  some  of  those 
"offtime"  hours.  The  words 
were  written  by  Alice  C.  D. 
Riley  while  the  music  of  this 
little  opera  was  composed  by 
Jessie  L.  Gaynor.  Hortense  R. 
Reynolds  directed. 

A  most  attractive  libretto  in 
blue  covers  gives  the  Denver 
Community  Service  history  for 
the  past  year,  a  list  of  the 
officers  and  executive  committee 
and  underwrites  all  with  its 
slogan  "Citizenship  through 
Participation." 

A  further  study  of  the  libret- 
to reveals  the  fact  that  the 
Community  participated  on  No- 
vember 25th  on  almost  every 
page.  In  addition  to  the  twen- 
ty-three individuals  serving  on 
Committees  for  Opera  and  the 
eighteen  clubs  represented  on 
the  Hostess  list,  not  to  mention 
the  enormous  Cast  necessary 
to  depict  the  actions  of  the 
Mother  Goose  tribe,  almost 
every  page  bears  witness  by  an 
apt  nursery  jingle  that  the  busi- 
ness men  thought  it  paid  to  ad- 
vertize in  accordance  with  the 


spirit  of  the  occasion.     Here  is 

a    sample    rhyme : 

There  was  a  man  in  our  town 

And  he  was  most  unwise- — 
He   bought   a  player   that   was 
punk 

And   his   wife   scratched   out 

his  eyes. 

And   when   he    found   his   eyes 
were  out, 

With  all  his  might  and  main, 
He  sent  the  blame  thing  back 
and  ordered  a 

Pianola    from    Knight-Camp- 
bell's, and— 
She    scratched    them    in   again! 

"Such  cooperation  is  but  an- 
other evidence  of  the  willing- 
ness of  communities  to  play 
the  great  game  of  comrade- 
ship together,"  says  the  libret- 
to— "With  every  such  com- 
munity effort,  the  civic  soul 
of  Denver  greatens." 

It  Can  Be  Done! — An  in- 
teresting letter  has  recently 
come  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Hattiesburg,  Mississippi,  re- 
garding the  development  of 
recreation  facilities  in  that  city: 

"Realizing  the  importance  of 
recreation  I  endeavored  some 
six  or  eight  months  ago  to  do 
something  for  the  children  of 
this  city,  as  I  could  see  very 
plainly  that  they  needed  physical 
development,  and  that  the  older 
people  did  not  realize  it. 

"Finally  we  found  a  patriotic 
citizen  who  agreed  to  give  us 
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about  ten  acres  of  land,  and  also 
agreed  to  match  the  other  citi- 
zens dollar  for  dollar  in  order 
to  provide  equipment.  I  ap- 
plied to  New  York  for  expert 
advice  and  a  representative 
came  here,  laid  out  the  grounds, 
and  gave  us  such  information 
as  was  necessary  to  make  a 
start. 

"The  next  problem,  of 
course,  was  to  secure  funds 
for  maintenance  and  a  few  days 
ago  we  were  successful  in  hav- 
ing the  citizens  vote  a  tax 
sufficient  for  this  purpose.  At 
the  same  time  the  citizenship 
voted  for  a  new  high  school 
building  which  will  be  built 
adjoining  this  playground.  Of 
course,  the  bonds  have  to  be 
sold  and  the  building  erected, 
consequently  it  will  be  well  into 
1921  before  we  have  this 
project  completed.  We  believe 
that  we  have  accomplished 
something  of  which  in  the 
future  we  shall  be  very  proud." 

Scranton's  Health  Week.— 
The  Health  Week  Demonstra- 
tion under  the  direction  of  the 
Lackawanna  County  Health 
Committee  ended  on  October 
second  with  a  carnival  at  Wes- 
ton  Field,  Scranton,  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  program  consisted 
of  a  baby  parade,  singing  by 
the  school  children,  brief  ad- 
dresses by  interested  citizens,  a 
gymnasium  drill  by  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Boys'  Gymnasium  Class, 
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a  First  Aid  Demonstration  by 
the  First  Aid  Unit  Shaft  No.  1 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co., 
a  May  Pole  dance,  a  demon- 
stration by  Cho  Cho,  the  health 
clown,  an  exhibition  of  musical 
health  games  by  a  class  of  little 
tots  and  a  dance  by  a  group 
of  older  girls.  An  emergency 
rest  room  and  a  First  Aid 
Station  were  conducted  on  the 
grounds.  Posters  and  pictures 
were  contributed  for  display 
by  the  Tuberculosis  Association, 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  and  the  Young  Wo- 
men's Christian  Association. 
This  carnival  closed  a  big  week 
in  which  much  interest  in  pub- 
lic health  work  was  aroused 
through  the  programs  given  in 
the  many  towns  throughout  the 
county. 

Recreation  Board  Helps 
Housing  Company. — The  pro- 
gram of  the  Eighth  National 
Conference  on  Housing  in 
America,  held  in  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut,  December  10th, 
1920,  refers  frequently  to  the 
Board  of  Recreation  as  co- 
operating with  the  local  Hous- 
ing Company  and  making  pos- 
sible through  its  activities  a 
wide  use  of  city  facilities.  A 
few  quotations  from  the  pro- 
gram will  bear  out  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  P.  V.  Gahan, 
Superintendent  of  Recreation, 
that  very  splendid  cooperation 
exists  between  the  Housing 
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Company  and  the  Board  of 
Recreation. 

"The  city  is  well  provided 
with  paved  streets,  substantial 
schools,  beautiful  parks,  highly 
efficient  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments. Nowhere  can  be  found 
a  finer  or  cooler  playground 
for  its  people  than  Seaside 
Park,  with  a  wonderful  sea  wall 
drive,  municipal  bath  houses 
and  bathing  beaches.  An  ac- 
tive Recreation  Board  makes 
extensive  use  of  these  facili- 
ties winter  and  summer." 

"The  pavillion  and  bathing 
houses  are  fully  patronized  by 
both  adults  and  children  during 
the  summer  months  and  dances 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Recre- 
ation Board  are  held  every 
evening  in  the  second  story. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  centers 
of  social  life  in  Bridgeport  and 
is  a  hive  of  humanity  during 
the  summer." 

"The  houses  in  Bridgeport 
built  by  the  Bridgeport  Housing 
Company  and  by  the  govern- 
ment were  formulated  by  the 
Bridgeport  Housing  Company 
with  the  purpose  of  providing 
homes  for  the  newcomers  to 
Bridgeport,  where  the  sur- 
roundings would  be  wholesome 
and  clean  and  where  village  life 
could  be  enjoyed  without  the 
confines  of  the  city.  Special 
attention  has  been  given  in  each 
group  to  a  proper  solution  of 
playgrounds  for  children." 


The  Housing  Company  has 
provided  four  playgrounds  for 
which  the  Recreation  Depart- 
ment is  supplying  able  leader- 
ship. 

More  Clubs  for  Girls. — Some 
of  the  things  which  can  be 
done  to  develop  activities  for 
girls  in  a  small  community  are 
suggested  by  the  experience  of 
St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  in  its 
Girls'  Community  League. 

The  director  of  the  league 
writes : 

"The  work  is  only  beginning. 
This  summer  we  have  stressed 
outdoor  doings,  picnic  hikes  to 
a  delightful  swimming  hole  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  town 
being  the  most  all-round  in  its 
appeal.  We  have  two  troops  of 
Girls  Scouts,  one  of  Camp  Fire 
girls,  a  Good  Times  club  of 
little  girls  (a  very  elastic  play- 
ground type  of  club)  and  a 
group  called  the  Square  Circle 
made  up  of  houseworking  girls. 
I  hope  to  start  a  yuung  mothers' 
club  and  two  or  three  clubs  for 
store  girls,  office  girls  and  wait- 
resses this  winter.  Perhaps 
there  can  be  a  teachers'  club, 
too." 

Learn  to  Handle  a  Bank 
Account  through  Play. — Dr. 
Clark  W.  Hetherington  of  the 
California  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  describing  the  activ- 
ities conducted  at  his  play 
school  held  during  the  summer 
session  of  the  University  of 
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California  dwells  upon  the  so- 
called  economic  activities  which 
have  been  developed  along  with 
the  play  life  of  the  child. 

"The  economic  activities,  ac- 
cording to  our  plan,  cover  all 
those  spontaneous  efforts  and 
'led-out'  efforts  of  the  child  in 
earning  and  using  money,  or 
in  technical  economic  parlance 
in  the  production  and  use  of 
wealth.  These,  of  course, 
would  cover  all  the  guidance 
that  ordinarily  goes  on  in  the 
family  about  the  use  of  money 
or  the  pay  received  for  making 
chicken  coops  for  the  family  or 
neighbors,  or  running  errands 
or  other  odd  jobs.  They  would 
cover  all  the  savings,  the  bank- 
ing or  investment  of  those  sav- 
ings and  the  accounts  kept 
about  the  savings.  Thev  cover 
all  that  is  now  going  on  under 
the  heading  of  thrift  education 
and  the  school  efforts  with  ref- 
erence to  thrift  stamps  and  sav- 
ings accounts.  If  you  will  let 
your  imagination  range  over  the 
natural  everyday  activities  of 
children  in  the  mass  along  these 
various  lines  you  will  see  the 
content  of  these  economic  activ- 
ities as  they  'grow  up*  into 
adult  vocational  service,  reward 
and  control  of  personal  prop- 
erty. The  problem  here  with 
us,  like  each  of  the  other  phases 
of  the  Play  School  activities, 
is  to  formulate  the  activities  as 
such  by  age  periods  on  the  one 


hand  and  the  incentives  that 
naturally  actuate  the  child  on 
the  other  for  a  workable  school 
procedure." 

A  Summer  School.  —  Last 
summer  the  Matinecock  (Long 
Island)  Neighborhood  Associa- 
tion maintained  a  vacation 
school  for  six  weeks.  Since  the 
number  of  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  town  is  only  two 
hundred  and  eighty  the  daily 
average  of  ninety  at  the  sum- 
mer school  was  a  good  one.  At- 
tendance was  voluntary  and 
school  was  open  only  in  the 
morning.  There  were  kinder- 
garten, primary,  junior  and 
senior  grades  including  ages 
from  four  to  fifteen,  and  arith- 
metic, reading,  spelling,  geogra- 
phy and  history  were  taught  to 
any  who  wished  coaching.  In 
addition  to  handwork,  story- 
telling and  singing  there  was 
a  forty-five  minute  period  every 
morning  devoted  to  supervised 
recreation.  This  included 
games  and  corrective  gym- 
nastics, and  great  improvement 
was  apparent  in  the  physical 
condition  of  the  children.  Per- 
sonal hygiene  was  emphasized 
whenever  possible.  American- 
ism was  urged  as  a  worthy  goal 
for  every  boy  and  girl.  Alto- 
gether the  community  was  de- 
lighted with  the  summer  school 
and  will  doubtless  try  it  again. 
The  children  of  Matinecock,  at 
least,  would  vote  strongly  for  it. 
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Classified  List  of  Moving 
Pictures. — The  National  Board 
of  Review  of  Motion  Pictures 
has  prepared  a  careful  classified 
list  of  industrial  motion  pictures 
produced  and  distributed  by 
commercial  and  manufacturing 
companies,  film  companies  and 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation. The  list,  which  is 
selected  and  arranged  alpha- 
betically by  the  industries,  may 
be  secured  by  writing  to  the 
National  Board  of  Review  of 
Motion  Pictures,  70  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  Any  group, 
however,  desiring  the  films  must 
correspond  with  the  industries 
owning  them. 

German  Schools  Promote 
Recreation. — Mind  and  Body 
tells  of  a  proclamation  from  the 
Minister  of  Science,  Art  and 
National  Education  of  Germany 
to  the  provincial  Schools: 

"At  a  large  number  of  educa- 
tional institutions  of  all  kinds, 
provisions  have  been  made,  that 
in  addition  to  the  regular  physi- 
cal training  period  there  is  one 
afternoon  prescribed  each  week 
during  which  there  are  no 
school  lessons  or  assignments. 
Instead,  the  students  take  part 
in  specified  healthful  physical 
activities  such  as  games,  hiking, 
swimming,  rowing  or  winter 
sports. 

"I  hereby  order  that  begin- 
ning April  1,  1920,  in  all  public 
elementary,  secondary  and  nor- 


mal schools  and  all  higher  edu- 
cation institutions  for  men  and 
women,  the  above  plan  be  put 
into  effect  in  as  far  as  circum- 
stances permit,  beginning  with 
the  fourth  grade.  The  nature 
of  the  activities  will  be  gov- 
erned largely  by  the  season  of 
the  year  and  the  weather. 

"Also,  where  conditions  do 
not  prohibit,  there  is  to  be  pro- 
vided on  an  average  of  once 
every  four  weeks  a  whole  day 
for  physical  training  in  the 
nature  of  a  hike.  This  tramp 
should  arouse  a  sense  of  joy 
and  pleasure  in  the  activity, 
develop  perception  through  eye 
and  ear  and  produce  an  appre- 
ciation of  nature  and  of  coun- 
try and  also  develop  sociability 
and  impart  endurance." 

Recreation  the  Life-Saver. — 
Mind  and  Body  gives  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  speech 
by  Surgeon-Commander  Bell 
of  the  British  Navy: 

"Up  North  in  the  Grand 
Fleet  the  spectre  we  had  to 
consider  seriously  was  the  pos- 
sible onset  of  a  depression 
due  to  the  incessant  nervous 
strain  and  ghastly  monotony. 
The  lesson  learnt  was  that  rec- 
reation, and  more  recreation,  of 
a  simple  and  attractive  nature 
for  all  on  board  was  wanted. 
It  was  always  possible  to  keep 
the  ten  per  cent  who  excelled 
at  games  amused  and  ener- 
getic." 
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Construction  and  Maintenance  of  Municipal 
Golf  Courses 

A.  A.  FISK 
District  Representative,  Community  Service  (Incorporated) 

During  the  last  fifteen  years  the  municipal  golf  links  has 
won  its  way.  While  there  are  a  few  municipal  courses  that  are 
much  older,  yet  it  is  during  the  last  fifteen  years  that  the 
municipal  golf  links  has  taken  the  place  which  it  richly  deserves 
with  the  other  recreation  institutions,  and  it  is  quite  proved  now 
that  it  is  an  appropriate  institution  for  municipal  promotion. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  period,  the  game  of  golf  had  only 
begun  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  group  of  games  promoted  by 
municipalities.  At  the  present  time  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  game 
has  more  followers,  and  it  is  being  quite  generally  promoted  by 
all  progressive  cities.  The  popularity  of  the  game  is  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  all  can  play  it.  It  is  not  a  game  that  is  easily 
mastered,  but  young  and  old  can  play  the  game  with  some  degree 
of  satisfaction. 

I  am  quite  persuaded,  after  devoting  a  good  deal  of  time  to 
the  promotion  of  the  game  from  the  municipal  point  of  view,  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion  relative  to  the  appropriate  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  the  municipal  golf  course.  I  wish, 
therefore,  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject  to  set  forth  those 
cardinal  facts  which  will,  if  followed,  make  for  success.  I  make 
no  claim  that  the  policies  herein  set  forth  are  the  best,  but  out 
of  my  own  experience  and  that  of  many  others  with  whom  I  have 
discussed  the  subject,  I  have  endeavored  to  bring  out  those  ele- 
ments which  are  fundamental  with  special  reference  to  the 
development  of  Municipal  Courses. 

The  ideal  is  an  undulating  topography.     In  this 
Selection  of  respect   the   selection   of   grounds   is   the   same 

the  Ground.  whether  they  are  to  be  used  as  a  country  club 

course  or  a  public  course.  Quite  frequently  the  grounds  to  be 
used  for  public  courses  are  public  park  grounds  or  portions  of 
them  which  have  previously  been  acquired.  But  if  there  is  a 
choice  to  be  made,  a  rolling  piece  of  ground  will  develop  into  a 
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more   interesting   and   picturesque   course   than    can    a   perfectly 
level  piece  of  ground. 

The  ground  should  be  of  a  good  quality,  a  sandy  loam  being 
preferable.  This  type  of  soil  does  not  bake  and  dry  out.  It 
responds  quickly  to  the  rain  during  the  hot  summer  months, 
and  grows  good  turf.  But  again  in  this  matter,  there  may  be 
little  or  no  choice  as  one  must  deal  with  the  soil  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  location. 

It  is  essential  that  the  grounds  be  as  accessible  as  possible  to 
street  cars.  The  majority  of  players  on  our  public  courses  do  not 
own  automobiles.  This  factor  is  very  important  and  may  have 
much  to  do  with  the  success  or  failure  of  the  course,  if  judged 
from  the  number  of  people  using  it.  If  the  course  is  to  be  con- 
structed in  a  small  city  where  there  are  no  street  cars,  then  it 
will  generally  follow  that  the  grounds  can  be  selected  within  easy 
walking  distance. 

Good  drainage  is  very  important.  If  the  ground 
Drainage  is  rolling,  then  gravity  drainage  may  be 

sufficient.  If  there  should  be  low  sags  and 
depressions  these  places  should  be  drained  with  tile.  For  the 
most  part  a  four-inch  tile  will  be  adequate.  If  the  entire  grounds 
are  to  be  tiled,  then  the  main  line  should  be  not  smaller  than  six 
or  eight  inches  in  diameter. 

It  is  quite  difficult,  in  fact  it  is  impossible  to 

Laying  Out  discuss  this  subject  adequately  in  the  abstract. 

the  Course  T*  •  <  •   i 

Every    piece    of    ground    presents    its    special 

problems.  It  will  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  employ  a  compe- 
tent golf  architect.  He  will  take  advantage  of  the  topography 
and  locate  the  greens  and  fairways  to  the  best  advantage.  It 
will  be  quite  impossible  to  do  more  than  to  suggest  that  the  first 
tee  and  last  green  should  be  rather  near  the  club  house.  The 
reason  for  this  is  obvious.  The  first  hole  should  be  a  fairly  long 
one,  say  a  par  4  or  not  less  than  350  yards.  There  will  be  and 
should  be  some  short  holes,  but  they  should  be  so  placed  that 
they  do  not  follow  one  another.  The  course  should  be  laid  out 
so  that  every  kind  of  stroke  is  possible  giving  variety  to  the  game. 
There  can  be  no  fast  rule;  each  piece  of  ground  is  a  separate 
and  special  problem. 

The  number  of  acres  required  will  vary  with 
Required  j^e  topography  and  with  the  amount  of  rough 

land  that  cannot  be  used  as  fairways.  If  there 
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are  hills  and  valleys  a  good  golf  architect  will  take  advantage  of 
them  as  natural  hazards,  and  will  lay  out  the  fairways  in  a  way 
to  secure  what  is  called  "balance."  But  if  we  may  assume  that 
the  piece  of  ground  is  average,  then  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  good 
golf  course  can  be  laid  out  on  fifty  acres.  There  are  many  cases 
where  much  more  acreage  than  this  has  been  used  for  nine  holes; 
yet  I  know  of  many  courses  that  are  affording  golfing  opportunities 
to  thousands  and  which  have  been  laid  out  on  tracts  of  ground 
ranging  from  thirty  to  forty  acres.  A  public  course  laid  out  on 
such  a  tract  of  ground  will  render  excellent  service  and  such  an  en- 
deavor is  beyond  criticism.  This  acreage,  however,  should  not  be 
accepted  as  the  required  amount  for  a  nine  hole  links,  but  rather 
is  it  to  be  understod  that  where  more  acreage  is  not  available  and 
cannot  be  acquired,  a  nine  hole  links  is  possible  on  a  piece  of 
ground  ranging  from  thirty  to  forty  acres.  Then,  too,  municipal 
links  in  many  cases  are  constructed  on  a  portion  of  a  public  park 
where  the  ideal  and  adequate  acreage  is  not  available  for  a 
public  golf  course.  Perhaps  at  some  subsequent  time  such  a 
small  and  ordinary  links  will  persuade  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity of  the  wonderful  health  giving  and  recreational  character 
of  the  game  of  golf.  It  is  quite  possible,  then,  that  the  construc- 
tion of  a  larger  and  more  adequate  course  will  be  attempted. 

It  might  be  stated  that  the  ideal  nine  hole  golf  course  should 
be  some  3,000  yards  in  length  with  a  par  running  from  36  to 
38.  Yet  there  are  more  golf  courses  under  3,000  yards  than 
over.  On  a  tract  of  land  thirty  or  forty  acres  it  will  scarcely 
be  possible  to  lay  out  a  course  longer  than  2,000  to  2,500  yards. 
The  holes  should  vary  from  125  to  550  yards.  It  is  not  good  golf 
architecture  to  have  too  many  holes  exceeding  500  yards,  nor 
should  there  be  too  many  125  yard  holes. 

Let  us  compute  the  cost  of  construction  exclu- 
Construction  sjve  o£  tke  pUrchase  price  of  the  land.  The 

cost  of  property  will  vary  considerably,  but  it 
will  be  a  simple  matter  for  anyone  to  add  this  amount  to  the 
cost  of  construction  in  keeping  with  local  conditions  and  land 
values. 

From  the  outset  it  must  be  understood  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion depends  not  alone  upon  the  character  and  topography  of 
the  ground,  but  perhaps  more  upon  the  character  of  develop- 
ment. There  is  no  phase  of  construction  work  more  expensive 
than  moving  large  quantities  of  earth.  In  many  cases  hill  sides 
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have  been  excavated  and  made  level  for  a  green  so  that  some 
interesting  hole  might  be  worked  out.  The  results  to  be  ob- 
tained are  quite  wonderful  and  quite  expensive  as  well.  I  am 
reluctant  indeed  to  advise  this  type  of  construction  for  a  public 
course.  There  may  in  a  few  instances  be  some  extenuating  cir- 
cumstance which  might  justify  it,  but  as  a  general  rule  in  public 
courses  such  construction  problems  are  to  be  strictly  avoided.  If 
the  proper  selection  of  property  is  made  in  the  beginning,  a  course 
where  very  good  golf  can  be  had  is  quite  possible  without  this 
burdensome  expense. 

It  is  rather  safe  to  assume  that  any  property  to  be  selected  for 
a  public  course  would  be  land  that  had  at  some  previous  time  been 
used  for  farming  purposes.  If  so  there  is  little  or  no  clearing 
to  be  done.  But  if  the  property  is  covered  with  woods,  the 
clearing  of  the  land  would  in  itself  be  quite  a  problem,  and 
the  cost  would  vary  from  $10.00  to  $100.00  per  acre,  and  if  the 
land  is  heavily  wooded,  even  more.  Such  a  clearing  would  not 
only  involve  the  removing  of  trees  and  brush  but  the  stumps  as 
well.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the  net  cost  of  clearing 
exceed  $100.00  per  acre,  for  the  wood  can  be  sold,  thus  reducing 
the  net  cost  of  clearing.  In  many  cases  the  sale  of  wood  will 
pay  the  complete  cost  of  clearing.  I  have  based  my  figures  on 
labor  at  $3.00,  and  teams  at  $7.00  per  day.  This  may  be  a  little 
below  the  present  scale  in  some  sections  of  the  country.  If  so,  it 
will  be  easily  possible  to  make  the  correction  in  keeping  with  the 
current  wage  in  any  given  community. 

Let  us  make  our  problem  a  specific  one.  We  will  take  fifty 
acres  of  grounds,  for  a  nine  hole  course;  eighteen  holes  will 
double  the  cost.  We  will  assume  there  are  ten  acres  including 
very  rough  grounds,  groves  of  trees  and  ponds.  We  will  assume 
there  are  ten  acres  of  hazard  rough  in  front  of  the  tees  and  be- 
tween the  fairways,  leaving  thirty  acres  upon  which  there  must 
be  developed  a  good  golfing  turf.  Every  bit  of  ground,  except 
the  very  rough  land,  should  be  plowed.  This  will  mean  forty 
acres  of  plowing.  If  the  ground  is  a  clay  soil,  it  will  be  better 
for  the  plowing  to  be  done  in  the  fall  and  left  in  this  rough 
condition  throughout  the  freezing  months  of  the  winter.  This 
will  greatly  improve  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  which 
is  of  primary  importance.  I  have  observed  many  grounds  that 
were  prepared  when  the  ground  was  too  wet.  The  whole  sur- 
face became  a  sort  of  mud  brick,  and  a  good  turf  was  im- 
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possible,  as  the  surface  was  full  of  small  pit  holes.  Many 
dollars  were  spent  on  fertilizers,  when  the  trouble  was  not  lack 
of  fertility  of  the  soil,  but  a  bad  physical  condition.  This  condi- 
tion cannot  be  remedied  by  the  application  of  fertilizers. 

The  ground  should  be  well  worked  and  harrowed.  The 
fairways  should  be  so  graded  that  all  water  will  run  off  by 
gravity.  This  can  be  done  by  cutting  off  the  knolls  and  filling 
the  sags.  In  doing  this  work  care  must  be  exercised  that  the 
fertile  top  earth  is  not  covered  up.  The  top  earth  should  first  be 
removed  a  short  distance  in  a  pile  and  replaced  on  the  surface, 
when  the  grading  is  completed.  The  last  operation  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  seed  bed  should  be  done  by  hand  with  an  iron  garden 
rake.  All  stones  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut  and  larger  should  be 
removed  from  the  fairways. 

The  seeding  of  the  fairways  and  greens  is  very 
Grass  Seed  important.  Nothing  but  the  best  seed  should 

be  used.  This  can  be  purchased  from  all  reliable 
and  first  class  seed  houses.  There  are  many  mixtures  which  are 
advocated.  Every  grass  has  its  habitat  and  all  are  influenced  by 
soil  and  climatic  conditions.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  suggest  a 
mixture  without  having  in  mind  the  particular  soil  to  be  seeded. 
But  in  the  Northern  States,  from  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  north, 
red  top  (Agrostis  Vulgaris)  and  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  some- 
times called  June  Grass  (Poa  Pratensis)  make  a  good  mixture  for 
the  fairways  or  fair  greens.  To  this  mixture  might  be  added  some 
Meadow  Faxtail  (Alopecurus  Pratensis).  If  the  soil  is  sandy  and 
rather  poor,  some  Red  Fescue  (Festuca  Rubra)  will  improve  the 
mixture.  The  amount  of  seed  for  an  acre  is  as  follows: 

Red  Top,  55  pounds, — Kentucky  Blue  Grass  80  pounds, — 
Meadow  Faxtail  7  pounds,  (never  to  be  sown  alone,  only  with  a 
mixture).  Red  Fescue  35  pounds.  If  the  ground  is  low  and 
shaded,  then  some  rough-stalked  Meadow  Grass  (Poa  Trivialis) 
will  perhaps  respond  best  to  such  conditions,  25  pounds  to  the  acre. 
So  in  making  up  a  mixture  one  will  naturally  select  those  grasses 
which  are  best  suited  to  the  conditions  to  be  treated.  But  in  all 
cases,  the  bulk  of  the  mixture  will  be  Red  Top  and  Kentucky 
Blue  Grass  for  the  fairgreens.  These  grasses  adapt  themselves 
well  to  all  conditions  and  under  normal  conditions,  because  of 
their  vigorous  manner  of  growth,  will  eventually  crowd  out  the 
other  grasses.  A  mixture  of  seed  is  perhaps  best  for  the  reason 
that  some  of  the  grasses  are  bound  to  do  best.  The  law  of 
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the  survival  of  the  fittest  will  work  it  out.  It  is  never  wise  to 
try  to  save  too  much  on  the  amount  of  seed ;  about  eight  bushels, 
24  pounds  to  the  bushel,  will  be  approximately  the  right  amount 
per  acre.  There  are  some  golf  architects  who  advise  much  more 
than  eight  bushels  to  the  acre,  yet  I  am  quite  persuaded  that  more 
is  a  waste  of  money,  if  the  best  seed  is  used. 

Below  the  frost  line,  in  the  South,  by  far  the  best  grass  and 
really  about  the  only  one  to  be  considered  for  the  golf  course,  is 
the  Bermuda  Grass  (Cynodon  Dactylon).  This  grass  will  grow 
anywhere  in  the  South,  even  on  the  poorest  soil  and  will  stand 
up  under  severe  drought  conditions.  In  the  desert  or  arid  regions 
its  assistance  by  irrigation  will  be  necessary.  About  50  pounds  of 
seed  per  acre  will  be  required.  Frequently  this  grass  is  planted  in 
tufts  a  foot  apart.  It  rapidly  spreads  and  covers  the  whole 
surface. 

The  very  best  seed  should  be  purchased  for  the 
*of  putting  green.     This  same  statement  holds  true 

for  the  fair  greens,  but  I  repeat  it  with  double 
emphasis  for  the  putting  green. 

The  very  best  grass  for  the  putting  green  is  Creeping  Bent, 
(Agrostis  stolonifera).  This  grass  will  stand  any  amount  of 
tramping  without  damage.  It  thrives  best  in  low  sandy  soil. 
Rhode  Island  Bent  is  a  very  good  grass  for  the  putting  green. 
It  resembles  Red  Top  (Agrostis  vulgaris),  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  superior  to  Rhode  Island  Bent.  Red  Top  is  a  very 
excellent  grass,  stands  any  amount  of  tramping  and  develops  a 
good  putting  green  turf.  This  grass  should  be  used  if  Creeping 
Bent  cannot  be  purchased.  For  the  most  part  our  Creeping  Bent 
seed  comes  from  South  Germany  and  is  sometimes  difficult  to  pur- 
chase. In  some  cases  putting  green  seed  mixtures  have  been  sold, 
the  bulk  of  which  has  been  Red  Top.  Crested  Dog's  Tail 
(Cynosurus  Cri status)  is  a  grass  well  adapted  for  putting  green 
purposes.  Its  roots  penetrate  very  deeply  into  the  soil  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  able  to  stand  severe  dry  weather  conditions.  It 
is  as  well  very  valuable  for  hilly  and  high  rolling  grounds; 
notwithstanding,  I  feel  that  in  the  United  States  Crested  Dog's 
Tail  has  not  been  very  satisfactory.  If  Creeping  Bent  cannot  be 
secured,  very  creditable  putting  greens  can  be  developed  with  Red 
Top.  In  the  South,  the  Bermuda  grass  is  the  best  and  produces 
a  fine  putting  green  turf  under  proper  treatment. 
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The  amount  of  seed  required  for  a  putting  green  100  feet 
square  is  about  40  pounds. 

In  my  judgment  white  clover  should  never  be  used  in  the 
development  of  any  kind  of  turf.  It  is  true  that  many  com- 
mercial lawn  seed  mixtures  have  some  white  clover  in  them,  yet 
under  most  conditions  white  clover  is  a  positive  damage  to  other 
grasses  and  does  not  of  itself  make  a  good  turf. 

The  best  time  for  sowing  the  seed,  taking  every- 
Seeding  thing  into  consideration,  is  the  early  Fall — from 

the  last  week  in  August  to  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. The  grass  will  get  a  good  start  with  the  early  fall  rains 
and  should  go  through  the  winter  without  damage.  It  will  begin 
its  growth  with  the  Spring  weather,  and  will  not  suffer  from 
mid-summer  heat  as  will  turf  produced  from  Spring  sowing. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  construction  work  be  hastened 
to  the  detriment  of  the  physical  soil  conditions.  In  some  instances 
where  there  is  much  clay  in  the  soil,  it  may  be  necessary  to  plow 
the  ground  in  the  fall  and  properly  work  and  grade  the  ground 
during  the  coming  Summer,  in  preparation  for  proper  seed  bed 
for  early  seeding  the  following  Fall.  To  make  haste  slowly  in 
this  particular  is  to  save  much  expense  in  the  years  to  come,  and 
the  general  results  and  satisfaction  will  more  than  compensate  for 
patience. 

(To  be  continued) 


Community  Organization 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Clarence  E.  Rainwater's 
monograph  entitled  "Community  Organization"  published  by  the 
Southern  California  Sociological  Society,  Los  Angeles,  California, 
contain  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  community  organi- 
zation. Its  emphasis  on  the  neighborhood  work  is  particularly 
significant. 

"The  nineteenth  century  witnessed  the  deterioration  and  dis- 
regard of  the  neighborhood ;  the  twentieth  is  to  see  its  re- valuation 
and  reconstruction.  While  there  has  been  a  marked  disintegra- 
tion in  neighborhood  life,  especially  in  the  downtown  sections  of 
our  larger  cities,  the  neighborhood  has  not  become  obsolete ;  its 
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depreciation  is  more  of  form  than  of  spirit,  objective  rather  than 
subjective.  This  fact  is  evidence  of  the  vitality  of  the  neighbor- 
hood and  suggests  the  possibility  of  its  reconstruction.  .  .  . 
The  neighborhood  can  no  longer  be  disregarded,  either  by  the 
politician  or  the  social  worker.  Its  potentialities  are  considerable, 
and  human  welfare  movements  must  work  from  it  as  well  as 
toward  it,  by  it  as  well  as  for  it.  The  process  by  which  the 
neighborhood  is  to  be  constructed  is  designated  by  the  term,  'com- 
munity organization.'  The  organization  of  the  people  themselves 
is  known  as  'the  community  association' ;  the  place  of  meeting, 
with  its  various  activities,  'the  community  center';  while  its  dis- 
tinctive forms  of  expression  are  'the  community  forum'  and  'the 
community  council.' 

1.  The  Actuality  While  our  governmental  machinery  provides  a 
of  the  Problem  suitable  instrument — the  ballot — for  register- 
ing decisions  upon  questions  of  city,  state,  or  national  policies,  it 
does  not  furnish  a  correlative  opportunity  for  arriving  at  those 
decisions  which  we  are  permitted  to  register  at  the  polls.  Con- 
sequently our  people  have  never  developed  the  art  of  forming 
public  opinion  through  community  action.  They  rely  upon  partisan 
newspapers  and  magazines,  political  bosses  and  propagandists  to 
think  and  speak  for  them.  Have  the  people  a  voice  ?  They  rarely 
congregate  to  consider  any  question  except  in  response  to  a  political 
party,  a  religious  sect,  an  industrial  class,  an  occupational  group; 
and  then  it  is  to  listen  rather  than  to  speak.  Is  there  not  need, 
therefore,  for  a  community  forum — non-sectarian,  non-partisan, 
non-commercialized  and  presenting  both  sides  of  every  question? 

"But  many  subjects  discussed  by  the  group  at  the  community 
forum  may  not  be  disposed  of  either  by  casting  a  ballot  or  by 
passing  a  resolution.  The  solution  is  sometimes  found  only  in 
action  by  the  people  themselves ;  and  herein  it  frequently  becomes 
necessary  to  call  upon  experienced  officials  or  established  organiza- 
tions for  assistance.  This  cooperative  effort  brings  both  children- 
and  adults  into  intelligent  and  personal  relationship  with  welfare- 
agencies  at  work  in  their  neighborhood,  with  progressive  move- 
ments of  the  day,  with  industrial  corporations  and  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  with  the  government  of  city,  county,  state,  and  nation. 
"The  reconstructed  neighborhood  is  thus  the  fulfillment  of 
democracy.  In  itself,  it  is  a  little  democracy;  in  its  relation  to 
city,  county,  state,  and  national  government,  it  is  a  dynamo  of 
greater  efficiency ;  a  bulwark  against  rule  by  a  boss  or  a  class. 
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2.  Principles  of        The  organized  neighborhood  opens  the  way  to 
Community        active   service   on   the   part   of   every   member, 
Organization       whether  adult,  youth,  or  child.     The  individual 

is  more  than  beneficiary  or  critic ;  he  is  actor,  playing  a  real  part, 
however  slight,  in  the  drama  of  democracy.  And  in  order  to 
secure  the  minimum  of  duplication  and  the  maximum  of  con- 
tinuity of  effort  there  must  be  correlation  between  individuals, 
agencies  and  movements.  There  must  be  no  gaps  in  the  line  and 
the  weak  forces  must  be  strengthened.  The  community  association 
is  all-inclusive,  subject  to  control  by  majority  rule  and  grants  both 
a  hearing  and  a  square  deal  to  all.  One  does  not  become  a  mem- 
ber by  joining,  one  is  a  member  by  the  mere  fact  of  residence. 
Every  other  movement  divides  the  neighborhood  politically, 
religiously,  fraternally,  socially  or  economically;  this  association 
unites  it.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  sovietism,  bureaucracy, 
or  an  oligarchy,  all  of  which  are  forms  of  government  by  a 
particular  class  or  element  of  the  whole,  as  it  is  like  the  New 
England  town  meeting  or  the  more  ancient  Saxon  'mark,'  Russian 
'rnir'  or  Swiss  'canton.'  Some  associations  have  adopted  as  their 
motto  or  slogan,  'Each  for  all,  all  for  each.' 

3.  The  Occasion  f or  The  occasion  for  community  organization  arose 
Community        in  connection  with  public  and  philanthropic  pro- 
Organization       visions  made    for   the   conservation   of    leisure. 

The  present  system  of  industry  divides  the  day  into  three  periods 
of  time,  approximately  equal  in  length  and  devoted  respectively 
to  work,  sleep  and  leisure.  The  leisure  period  offers  a  fertile 
field  either  for  the  development  of  cultural  and  political  institutions 
or  for  commercial  exploitation,  immorality  and  social  and  political 
disintegration.  It  holds  within  its  grasp  the  peril  and  the  promise 
of  democracy.  The  decisive  factor  is  the  organization  for  active 
and  universal  participation  in  art  and  citizenship,  on  the  part  of 
every  child,  youth  and  adult.  'The  use  of  a  nation's  leisure  is  the 
test  of  its  civilization.' 

"In  the  evolution  of  organized  leisure,  there  have  appeared 
successively  the  playground,  the  fieldhouse,  the  public  school  social 
center,  and  community  organization.  The  last  includes  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  the  preceding  three  and  adds  the  forum  and 
council.  It  retains  all  forms  of  wholesome  play  and  recreation, 
from  the  sandpile  to  the  civic  theatre,  but  is  distinguished  by  the 
relationship  which  it  sustains  to  government.  The  transition  from 
the  simpler  to  the  more  comprehensive  organization  of  leisure  arose 
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in  the  following  manner.  The  three  earlier  attempts  met  with 
only  moderate  response  on  the  part  of  adults,  although  popular 
with  children  and  young  people.  This  fact  was  conspicuously 
true  of  efforts  directed  toward  either  gymnastic  or  social  activities 
alone.  Art  expression — especially  pageantry  and  choral  sing- 
ing— and  civic  activities — notably  public  forums  and  welfare  move- 
ments— made  a  greater  appeal  to  maturity.  Contrary  to  child  play, 
adult  leisure  pursuit  less  frequently  accepts  an  activity  as  an  end 
in  itself;  it  finds  ulterior  aims  to  be  sources  of  greater  satisfac- 
tion. Hence  there  arose  the  many  welfare  agencies  of  the  last 
decade — overlapping,  duplicating,  parasitic  and  invariably  directed 
by  forces  without  the  neighborhood.  While  these  conditions  pre- 
vailed, a  further  development  in  the  organization  of  leisure  was 
necessary  both  for  economy  and  efficiency  in  effort. 

"In  the  further  attack  upon  the  problem  of  adult  leisure,  lead- 
ing up  to  community  organization,  three  factors  shaped  develop- 
ments. The  first  was  the  realization  that  a  community  may  do 
for  itself  what  outside  forces  alone  cannot  do  for  it.  Many 
neighborhoods  in  which  large  sums  of  money  were  spent  annually, 
by  various  social  welfare  agencies,  continued  nevertheless  to  yield 
the  regular  harvest  of  poverty,  crime,  misery,  because  the  in- 
habitants of  these  districts  never  cooperated  collectively  with  the 
agencies  working  in  their  vicinity.  A  neighborhood  can  neither 
be  reconstructed  against  its  will  nor  without  self-help  on  its  own 
part.  Aid  from  without  must  be  met  by  organized  response 
from  within. 

"The  second  realization  was  the  fact  that  a  neighborhood 
may  be  over-organized ;  it  may  be  burdened  with  more  movements, 
agencies,  clubs  than  it  can  support  or  utilize.  The  question  arises, 
then,  why  add  the  community  council  ?  Is  it  not  another  organization 
and  will  it  not  dissipate  further  the  energies  of  collective  effort? 
And  this  is  the  answer,  interpretive  of  the  spirit  of  community 
organization:  the  community  council  is  not  an  organization  in 
the  community,  but  the  organization  of  the  community.  It  con- 
tributes not  more  organizations  but  more  organization.  It  is 
comprehensive  and  correlates  all  useful  agencies,  strengthening  the 
weaker  but  necessary  ones,  preventing  unnecessary  and  duplicating 
ones  from  forming,  and  exposing  those  which  exploit  to  the  fresh 
air  of  public  opinion.  It  puts  first  things  first,  and  second  things 
second, — by  its  single  allegiance  to  the  good  of  the  whole. 
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"The  third  concept  was  the  theory  of  the  relationship  of  the 
neighborhood  to  the  perpetuity  and  efficiency  of  self-government, — 
especially  in  municipal  administration  and  national  politics  .  .  . 
Community  organization  is  the  mechanism  by  which  individual 
volition  is  harmonized  with  collective  welfare.  Only  as  this  fact 
is  realized  will  social  progress  be  fundamentally  affected. 
4.  The  Method  of  The  mere  federation  of  existing  neighborhood 
Conmunity  agencies  and  movements  would  not  constitute 
Organization  an  organization  of  the  community.  Such  an 
enterprise  would  be  an  inadequate  instrument  for  the  expression 
of  collective  interests ;  it  would  be  conciliatory  and  advisory  in- 
stead of  authoritative  and  dominant.  An  organization  of  the 
whole  is  necessary.  And  this  organization  must  correlate  with 
both  local  institutions  and  individuals  not  members  of  organiza- 
tions. 

"Among  the  local  institutions  there  are:  town  government, 
schools,  churches,  business  and  improvement  associations,  civic 
leagues  and  women's  clubs ;  athletic,  social,  dramatic  and  musical 
societies  maintained  by  young  people;  and  the  children's  play- 
ground. These,  the  organized  neighborhod  will  stimulate  and 
correlate  as  functional  units  of  a  single  whole. 

"Among  the  city,  state,  and  national  agencies  and  movements 
with  which  the  organized  community  will  establish  a  functional 
relationship  are  departments  of  government  and  movements  for 
the  advancement  of  cultural  interests  and  social  welfare.  To 
these  the  community  gives  publicity,  personal  service,  patronage; 
from  them  it  receives  inspiration,  technical  assistance,  and  financial 
aid  or  the  equivalent." 


Horseshoe  Pitching 

The  old  game  of  horseshoe  pitching,  or  quoits,  is  enjoying  a 
revival  the  country  over.  From  numerous  communities  come 
reports  of  spirited  contests  in  which  young  and  old  are  participat- 
ing. An  organizer  touring  the  western  coast  was  interested  in 
watching  a  game  at  Long  Beach,  California.  "Old  men  were  the 
participants — and  not  old  men  who  were  in  the  habit  of  hobnobbing 
together.  There  were  farmers,  and  there  were  seniors  of  the 
'leisure  class,'  all  of  one  mind  when  it  came  to  measuring  the 
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amount  of  real  sport  you  could  manage  to  squeeze  out  of  an 
hour's  pitchin'.  " 

Another  of  the  communities  in  which  horseshoe  pitching  has 
found  great  favor  is  Zanesville,  Ohio.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Zanesville  Recreation  Council  a  tournament  was  held  at  the  County 
Fair  early  in  August  with  the  idea  of  stimulating  interest  in  a 
city  championship  series.  On  August  30th  the  organization  of  the 
Zanesville  Horseshoe  Pitchers'  League  was  perfected,  a  constitution 
and  by-laws  were  adopted,  and  plans  made  to  divide  the  city  into 
four  sections,  each  represented  by  sixteen  teams.  Members  of  the 
teams  are  recruited  from  industrial  plants,  fire  engine  companies, 
churches,  civic  and  social  organizations,  and  numerous  other 
sources.  The  series  began  on  September  13th,  and  games  are 
now  being  played  twice  weekly.  It  is  planned  to  wind  up  the 
season  with  a  big  tournament  and  barbecue. 

The  history  of  horseshoe  pitching  in  Minnesota  is  interesting. 
Early  in  the  summer  of  1919  there  appeared  in  the  daily  papers 
of  Minneapolis  accounts  of  the  summer  plans  for  the  Park  Board 
Playgrounds.  In  these  newspapers  casual  mention  was  made  of  an 
attempt  to  revive  the  old  game  of  horseshoe.  This  notice  brought 
many  inquiries,  and  so  much  interest  was  shown  that  plans  were 
soon  under  way  for  organizing  a  city  Horseshoe  Club  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Minneapolis  Board  of  Park  Commissioners. 
Horseshoe  enthusiasts  held  several  meetings  and  interest  seemed 
to  spread  like  wildfire  to  all  parts  of  the  city.  People  began  to 
play  the  game  on  all  the  park  playgrounds,  on  vacant  lots,  in  back 
yards  and  alleys. 

During  the  first  season  two  city  tournaments  were  held  with 
more  than  1,100  entries.  Sixty  medals  and  one  hundred  eighty 
ribbons  were  awarded.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  2,000  men 
pitched  horseshoe  during  the  season  in  Minneapolis.  Interest  in 
the  game  had  developed  so  strongly  by  fall  that  a  State  Horseshoe 
Club  was  organized.  In  addition  to  its  general  work  of  stimulating 
interest  in  the  game,  this  state  organization  has  issued  an  official 
handbook  giving  rules  for  conducting  contests  and  for  organizing 
horseshoe  clubs.* 

The  National  Association  of  Horseshoe  and  Quoit  Pitchers 
has  done  much  to  standardize  the  game  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 


*  Copies  of  this  handbook  may  be  obtained  from  B.  G.  Leighton, 
Secretary,  Minnesota  State  Horseshoe  Pitchers'  Association,  Minneapolis, 
at  25  cents  each. 
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try,  and  has  issued  official  rules  which  are  in  general  use.  These 
rules  in  a  condensed  form  have  been  published  by  the  Columbus 
Citizen,  and  are  quoted  as  follows : 

OFFICIAL  HORSESHOE  PITCHING  RULES 

X 

Section  I. 

*1.  The  standard  distance  shall  be  40  feet  between  the  pegs. 

2.  The  ground  shall  be  as  nearly  level  as  possible.     In  indoor 
pitching,  contestants  shall  pitch  into  boxes  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, said  boxes  not  to  exceed  6  inches  in  height. 

3.  The  pitcher's  box  shall  extend  3  feet  on  each  side  and  to 
the  rear  of  the  peg,  and  4  feet  in  front  of  the  peg.     A  contestant, 
while  pitching,  may  stand  anywhere  inside  the  pitcher's  box. 

4.  The  pegs  shall  be  1  in.  in  diameter  and  shall  be  driven  per- 
pendicularly, extending  6  inches  above  the  ground.     Steel  pegs  are 
preferable,  though  their  use  is  not  compulsory. 

Section  II. 

1.  At  the  beginning  of  a  game  the  contestants  shall  toss  a 
coin  for  first  pitch,  the  winner  having  his  choice  of  first  or  follow 
pitch. 

2.  At  the  beginning  of  any  game  other  than  the  first  the  loser 
of  the  preceding  game  shall  have  first  pitch. 

Section  III. 

1.  The  shoes  to  be  used  must  not  exceed  7*^  inches  in  length 
nor  7  inches  in  width.     Neither  toe  nor  heel  calks  shall  be  more 
than    one-half    inch    in    length.      No    opening    between    the    heel 
calks   shall   exceed   three   inches,   inside   measurement.      No   shoe 
shall  exceed  two  pounds  four  ounces  (2^4  pounds)  in  weight. 

2.  Any  contestant  using  a  magnetized  shoe  shall  be  disquali- 
fied. 

Section  IV. 

1.  In   four-handed  games,   partners   shall   have  the   right  to 
coach  each  other. 

2.  In  single  games,  those  not  engaged  in  the  game  are  for- 
bidden to  coach,  molest,  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  a  pitcher 
during  the  progress  of  a  game. 
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Section   V. 

1.  No  contestant  shall  be  allowed  to  walk  across  to  the  other 
peg  and  examine  the  position  of  the  shoe  or  shoes  before  making 
cither  his  first  or  final  pitch.  Each  contestant  must  pitch  both 
shoes  from  the  pitching  box  into  the  opposite  pitching  box  or  for- 
feit a  point  to  his  opponent. 

Section  VI. 

1.  Wrapping  the  fingers  with  tape  is  allowed. 
Section  VII. 
Scoring  Rules 

1.  A  regulation  game  shall  consist  of  21  points  and  the  con- 
testant first  scoring  this  number  shall  be  declared  the  winner. 

2.  The  most  points  a  contestant  can  score  in  a  single  game 
are  21.     Therefore,  if  a  contestant  has  19  points,  he  cannot  get 
credit   for  a   ringer,   but   only   the   necessary   points    required   to 
bring  his  total  up  to  21,  even  should  he  make  a  ringer,  which,  in 
that  case,  would  count  only  two  points. 

3.  A  shoe  that  does  not  remain  within  8  inches  of  the  peg 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  score. 

4.  The  closest  shoe  to  the  peg  shall  score  one  point.     If  both 
shoes   are  closer  than   either  of   an   opponent's   they   shall   score 
two  points. 

5.  A  ringer  shall  score  three  points.     To  be  a  ringer  a  shoe 
must  encircle  the  peg  far  enough  to  permit  a  straight  rule  to  touch 
both  calks  and  clear  the  peg. 

6.  A  leaner  shall  score  two  points.     To  be  a  leaner  a  shoe 
must  be  supported  by  the  peg,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the 
shoe  clear  of  the  ground. 

7.  Two  ringers  is  the  highest  score  a  pitcher  can  make  with 
two  shoes,  and  shall  count  six  points. 

8.  All  equals  shall  be  counted  as  ties.     That  is,  if  both  con- 
testants have  one  shoe  each,  equal  distance  from  the  peg  or  against 
it,  they  are  tied,  and  the  one  having  the  next  closest  shoe  shall 
score  one  point. 

9.  If  each  contestant  has  a  leaner,  the  one  having  the  next 
closest  shoe  shall  score  one  point. 

10.  If  each  contestant  has  a  ringer,  the  one  having  the  next 
closest  shoe  shall  score  one  point. 
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11.  If  one  contestant  has  a  ringer  and  it  be  the  only  one  on 
the   peg   after  all   shoes   are   pitched   it   shall    score   three   points 
regardless  of  the  position  of  his  opponent's  shoes,  even  if  both 
be  leaners.     In  no   event  shall  a   leaner   or   leaners   detract  any 
value  from  one  or  two  ringers,  the  ringer  or  ringers  scoring  three 
points  each  for  the  man  throwing  them. 

12.  If  one  contestant  has  two  ringers  and  the  other  contestant 
one  ringer,   the  pitcher  having  the  two   ringers   shall   score  two 
points. 

13.  If  one  contestant  has  two  leaners  and  the  other  contestant 
one  leaner,  the  pitcher  having  two  leaners  shall  score  two  points. 

14.  If    one    contestant   has   a   ringer   and    a    leaner   and    his 
opponent  has  neither  a  ringer  nor  a  leaner,  he  shall  score  five 
points.     If  a  ringer  and  his  other  shoe  are  closer  than  either  of 
his  opponent's,  he  shall  score  four  points.    If  a  leaner  and  his  other 
shoe  are  closer  than  either  of  his  opponent's  shoes  he  shall  score 
three  points. 

15.  If  one  contestant  has  a  ringer  and  leaner  and  his  opponent 
has  a  ringer,  the  one  having  the  ringer  and  leaner  shall  score  two 
points. 

16.  If  one  contestant  has  a  ringer  and  leaner  and  his  oppon- 
ent has  a  leaner,  the  one  having  the  ringer  and  leaner  shall  score 
three  points. 

17.  In  case  of  a  tie  on  all  four  shoes,  such  as  four  ringers,  or 
four  shoes  each  one  inch  from  the  peg,  no  score  shall  be  recorded, 
and  the  contestant  who  pitched  last  shall  be  awarded  the  lead. 

18.  Calipers  should  be  used  for  all  measurement. 

19.  Any  shoe,  after  striking  the  peg,  or  near  it,  and  bounding 
away,  shall  be  removed  before  the  next  pitch  is  made,  even  should 
it  rebound  to  a  position  near  the  peg. 

20.  In   case    of    any   dispute,    or   in    case   the    rules    do    not 
specifically  cover  a  disputed   point,   the  referee   or   committee   in 
charge  shall  have  full  and  final  jurisdiction. 


The  Life  and  Work  of  Canon  Barnett* 

There  is  much  in  the  very   remarkable  biography  of   Canon 
Barnett,  Warden  of  the  first  University  Settlement,  Toynbee  Hall, 

*  Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     Price  $8.00. 
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Whitechapel,  London,  written  by  his  wife,  of  very  direct  interest 
to  Community  Service  workers.  Many  of  the  experiments 
worked  out  by  this  far-sighted  man  many  years  ago,  and  the  con- 
clusions which  he  reached,  are  applicable  to  present  day  conditions 
and  to  the  work  of  Community  Service.  A  few  extracts  are  given 
here  to  indicate  the  wealth  of  material  available. 

Through  the  letters  of  Canon  Barnett  glimpses 

The  Play  are  gjven  of   the  early  beginning  of   the   play 

movement  in  England  which  later  under  Mrs. 

Humphrey  Ward  developed  into  a  great  network  of  play  centers 

with  their  salaried  and  volunteer  leaders. 

"1881. — The  Wentworth  Street  playground  with  its  swings 
and  giant  stride  is  growing  into  popularity;  all  the  more  as  tar- 
paving  has,  by  means  of  a  grant  from  the  Kyrle  Society,  been 
substituted  for  the  gravel,  which  hurt  naked  or  badly  shod  feet. 
It  is  a  matter  of  time,  though,  to  teach  children  that  there  is  more 
fun  to  be  found  in  an  open  space  than  in  the  sights  of  the  crowded 
street.  I  wish  more  young  people,  able  to  play,  would  come  to  our 
playground  to  show  the  children  how  to  do  so. 

"The  People's  Entertainment  Society  provided  a  band  during 
the  summer  months  to  play  on  Thursday  evenings.  I  hoped  the 
people  might  have  sat  and  listened.  The  young  ones,  though,  in- 
sisted on  dancing,  and  we  watched  the  experiment  with  some 
anxiety.  All  went  quietly,  except  on  one  evening,  when  the 
rough  element  became  too  strong,  and  we  had  to  stop  the  band. 
I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  pleasure  of  this  kind  is  worth  the 
providing;  the  noisy  horse-play  which  passes  for  dancing  does  not 
create  a  desire  for  another  class  of  pleasures,  the  enjoyment  of 
which  might  add  so  much  to  the  lives  of  the  poor." 

Canon  Barnett,  when  rector  at  St.  Jude's,  made 
800181  it  a  point  to  entertain  his  neighbors  in  his  own 

Entertainment  .  T  ,,.  .   .          -     ,          .     ,., 

home.  Later  this  same  spirit  of  hospitality 
made  itself  felt  in  a  most  remarkable  degree  at  Toynbee  Hall 
where  gatherings  were  constantly  held  at  which  members  of  titled 
families  mingled  at  parties  of  all  kinds  with  residents  of  WhitechapeT 
His  wife  thus  describes  the  social  gatherings  at  St.  Jude's.  "With 
much  scorn  critics  spoke  of  our  new  fangled  notions  and  regretted1 
that  it  was  Mr.  Barnett's  method  to  save  starving  souls  by  pictures, 
parties  and  pianos.'  In  the  first  report  he  explained  the  expenditure 
for  entertainment  in  the  following  words:  '1874. — I  would  justify  it 
on  two  grounds ;  first,  that  such  an  expenditure  naturally  belongs 
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to  our  whole  system  of  dealing  with  the  poor  and  secondly  that 
the  religion  of  amusement  has  been  greatly  lost  sight  of.  If  we 
refuse  the  coal  ticket  because  we  wish  to  treat  the  people  with 
respect,  it  is  only  right  that  we  should  notify  them  to  meet  as 
friends.'  " 

"The  surprise  of  the  people  at  being  treated  as  friends,"  Mrs. 
Barnett  goes  on  to  say,  "was  very  painful  and  was  an  evidence  of 
how  much  the  idea  of  social  communion  needed  teaching.  Living 
in  the  vicarage  had  not  made  it  less  small,  dark  or  inconvenient  but 
we  had  gathered  within  it  beautiful  and  inherited  things  and  it  was 
home.  So  to  the  vicarage,  tiny  as  it  was,  our  parish  friends  were 
invited.  One  who  attended  these  gatherings  has  said:  'I  wonder 
if  Mrs.  Barnett  has  ever  quite  realized  how  much  propaganda, 
work  was  done  for  education  by  sharing  her  beautiful  things  with 
us/  At  every  party  care  was  taken  to  invite  guests  of  different 
classes  and  so  horizons  were  widened,  sympathies  deepened  and 
sources  of  common  interests  discovered.  The  principle  of  equal- 
ity as  fellow  guests  was  studiously  kept  in  mind." 

The  lessons  learned  at  these  parties  are  thus  stated  by  Mrs. 
Barnett:  "to  make  a  successful  party  entertainment  should  be 
scant.  Too  often  are  the  poor  invited  for  an  evening's  pleasure 
and  then  set  down  in  rows  to  be  entertained  by  songs  or  parlor 
tricks  which  chiefly  entertain  those  who  perform.  People  must 
talk  together  if  they  are  to  break  down  the  class  barriers  built  by 
mutual  ignorance  and  if  they  are  to  discover  that  human  tastes, 
interests  and  aspirations  survive  all  accidents  and  environment. 
So  time  and  opportunity  for  talk  had  to  be  made  at  all  the  parties." 
It  was  found  a  good  plan  to  invite  special  groups  so  as  to 
enable  those  who  attended  the  same  class  and  reading  party  to  get 
to  know  one  another. 

"1879. — There  is  nothing  which  people  find  so  interesting  as 
their  fellow  citizens.  It  is  in  company  that  most  among  us  find 
our  amusement  and  enlarge  our  mind.  From  company,  from 
social  intercourse  the  mass  of  the  people  is  cut  off." 

The  societies  formed  at  Toynbee  Hall  elected  their  own 
officers  and  met  their  own  expenses,  though  the  Council  gave  them 
house-room  and  hospitality.  A  list  of  some  of  the  societies  will 
indicate  the  diversity  of  interests:  Antiquarian  Society,  Art 
Students'  Club,  Athletic  Association,  Camera  Club,  Chess  Club, 
Economic  Club,  Education  Reform  League,  Elizabethan  Literary 
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Society,   Literary    Association,    Literary    and    Discussion    Society, 
Nursing  Society,  Orchestral  Society,  Philosophical  Society. 

"It  must  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Societies  societies  are  not  classes.  In  them  there  is  nei- 

ther teacher  nor  taught.  They  are  groups  of 
men  and  women,  who  interested  in  the  same  subjects,  meet  to- 
gether to  exchange  thoughts  and  obtain  information,  and  appeal 
especially  to  those  minds  who  find  their  happiest  exercise  not  along 
th«  beaten  track  of  class  lessons,  but  in  self-guided  speculation 
and  inquiry." 

Many  of  these  societies  existed  for  many  years  and  the  work 
of  the  classes  and  the  societies  became  interdependent.  Members 
often  joined  a  society  for  its  social  interest  and  thereby  finding 
themselves  stimulated  to  desire  more  knowledge,  joined  classes;  or 
else  those  who  sought  knowledge  first  by  direct  teaching  and  later 
desired  the  companionship  of  others  with  similar  interests  became 
members  of  a  society. 

The  musical  societies  were  very  energetic  and  provided  music 
for  the  social  gatherings  of  other  bodies.  For  nearly  thirty  years 
series  of  classical  concerts  were  given  on  Sunday  afternoons  in 
the  lecture  hall. 

Public  service  grew  from  some  of  the  societies.  Thus  the 
nursing  society  of  91  members  did  valuable  pioneer  work  along 
lines  which  have  now  become  recognized  municipal  duties.. 
Ailing  children  in  schools  were  visited,  the  sick  attending  the  out- 
patient dispensaries  taught  how  to  obey  the  doctor's  instructions, 
and  a  friendly  hold  kept  on  all  the  convalescents  on  their  return 
from  Erskine  House. 

The  Art  Students'  Club  discovered  unexpected  talent,  fostered 
deep  friendships  and  provided  an  art  room  which  enabled  students 
to  do  quiet  work  on  Sundays,  and  humbler  people  to  share  their 
pleasure  in  beauty.  The  Council  reported :  1902. — 

"The  Art  Room  was  formed  to  carry  out  a  hope  of  Mrs. 
Barnett,  who  planned  to  hold  there  a  sort  of  picture  soiree  on 
Thursday  evenings.  Talks  were  arranged,  pictures  were  brought, 
books  were  gathered,  and  some  very  pleasant  evenings  were  en- 
joyed. Because  of  Mrs.  Barnett's  illness  the  plan  was  not  kept 
up  through  the  whole  winter  but  enough  was  done  to  show  that 
men  and  women  will  come  to  look  at  pictures  and  spend  quiet 
hoars  enjoying  the  talk  of  people  who  can  tell  their  meaning 
and  Yatoe." 
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A  workmen's  traveling  club  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  Toynbee  groups.  On  Saturdays  they  would  visit  places  in 
or  near  London  and  parties  of  from  30  to  40  men  visited  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  Paris  and  other  places  on  the  continent.  It  was  not 
only  for  those  who  joined  classes  or  societies  that  cultural  oppor- 
tunities were  provided.  Every  Saturday  the  beautifully  panelled 
lecture  hall  was  freely  open  to  anyone  who  cared  to  listen  to 
the  distinguished  men  who  came  to  speak  to  an  audience  which 
represented  no  political  party,  no  religious  organization  and  whose 
manners  and  clothing  gave  evidence  that  all  classes  in  East  London 
were  present.  The  lectures  touched  on  music  and  many  other 
forms  of  art  expression.  On  one  evening  a  week  debates  were 
held  in  which  all  were  at  liberty  to  participate.  Thus  the  forum 
came  into  being  in  London  over  30  years  ago. 

Canon  Barnett's  attitude  on  clubs  is  thus  inter- 
Club*  preted  by  one  of  the  Toynbee  Hall  residents. 
"Unless  the  boy  is  considered  and  put  in  cir- 
cumstances fitted  for  his  character,  unless  his  teacher,  or  his 
school  manager  or  a  visitor,  or  the  head  of  his  club,  acts  as  his 
friend,  he  will  hardly  feel  himself  a  member  of  society.  The 
police  may  secure  order  in  the  streets,  the  School  Board  may 
provide  the  means  of  education,  the  local  authority  may  secure 
healthy  homes,  charitable  people  may  learn  how  to  give,  but  each 
individual  has  his  own  needs  which  another  individual  can  dis- 
cover. Machinery  may  do  much,  but  it  takes  a  man  to  help  a 
man."  For  this  reason  Canon  Barnett  felt  that  leadership  was 
the  secret  in  all  group  work,  that  the  value  of  clubs  is  to  be 
found  in  the  nature  of  the  bonds  that  unite  the  members  together 
and  that  the  aim  of  the  managers  should  be  to  promote  true  citi- 
zenship by  inculcating  discipline  based  on  self-respect.  He  had  no 
faith  in  the  club  which  existed  to  bring  together  merely  for  amuse- 
ment large  numbers  of  diverse  elements.  The  opportunity  of 
spending  a  health-giving  holiday  in  the  country  or  seeing  sights 
was  to  him  of  secondary  importance  compared  to  the  effect  of 
community  life  in  camp  in  making  stronger  the  bonds  of  personal 
relationship  between  boys  and  managers. 

One  of  his  workers  has  written  "Canon  Barnett's  keynote  to 
workers  in  clubs  was  'Remember  it  is  their  club,  not  yours.'  The 
boy,  he  affirmed,  wanted  not  a  teacher  but  a  friend;  not  charity, 
patronage,  food  and  clothing.  What  he  wanted  was  to  learn 
to  control  himself,  to  "run  his  own  show,"  to  pay  his  own  way, 
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to  lead  his  own  life,  to  respect  himself,  to  hold  up  his  head  in  his 
community. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  social 
Parties  gatherings  held  at  St.  Jude's  Parish  House  and 

as  has  been  suggested  the  same  spirit  of  cordial- 
ity and  hospitality  prevailed  later  at  the  Toynbee  Hall  gathering. 
In  Volume  Two  some  of  these  parties  are  described  with  special 
reference  to  the  working  men  of  the  neighborhood.  Notes  such 
as  the  following  frequently  appear  in  the  biography:  "On 
Tuesday  we  had  a  dinner  party  in  Toynbee  which  went  pleasantly. 
We  had  East  and  West  together.  You  would  have  enjoyed  the 
evening.  Thirty  simple  workmen,  more  like  the  Bristol  men, 
came  to  dinner.  They  talked,  looked  at  photos,  chose  Botticelli 
rather  than  Murillo — were  enthusiastic  over  their  classes  and 
teachers,  and  generally  did  me  good."  The  majority  of  the  recep- 
tions were,  however,  neither  dinner  nor  supper  parties,  but  simpler 
entertainments,  the  guests  being  personally  welcomed  and  no  set 
program  arranged.  The  spirit  of  the  Toynbee  parties  is  that  which 
Community  Service  is  seeking  to  create  through  social  centers  and 
other  neighborhood  meeting  places.  A  report  for  the  year  1897 
makes  the  following  comments: 

"Thousands  of  persons  have  been  brought  together  at  Toynbee 
Hall  at  conversaziones  and  parties,  at  meetings  of  societies,  and  at 
concerts  and  miscellaneous  gatherings,  for  the  organization  of 
which  the  Entertainment  Committee  is  responsible.  On  all  these 
it  is  impossible  to  report  with  any  degree  of  fullness.  The  occa- 
sions and  the  manner  of  meeting  have  been  different — at  one 
time  it  may  have  been  a  conference  of  those  with  special  knowl- 
edge, but  representing  different  shades  of  opinion ;  or  the  music  in 
the  lighted  quadrangle  may  have  entertained  poorer  neighbors;  or 
students  may  have  met  together ;  or  the  bond  of  special  friendships 
with  East-end  neighbors  been  made  stronger  by  a  'pals'  party'; 
but  on  all  occasions  the  hope  has  been  'to  provide  a  meeting-place 
where,  simply  and  naturally,  without  undue  conventional  restraints 
and  wearying  etiquette,  people  may  come  to  know  each  other's 
characters,  thoughts,  beliefs,  knowing  that  'the  cultivation  of  social 
life  and  manners  is  equal  to  a  moral  impulse,  for  it  works  to  the 
same  end  ...  It  brings  men  together,  makes  them  feel  the 
need  of  one  another,  be  considerate  to  one  another,  understand  one 
another.  How  far  this  may  have  been  done  it  is  impossible  to 
report,  but  it  is  certain  that  every  year  increases  the  number  of 
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those  who  say  that  through  Toynbee  Hall  life  for  them  has  been 
touched  with  finer  impulses." 

"All  Can  Under-  Pictures,  if  they  are  of  any  value,  are  preachers, 
stand  and  Admire  and  their  message  is  to  the  world.  How  will 
the  Deepest  Things"anyone  who  regards  the  message  justify  the  soli- 
tary confinement  of  the  preacher  ?"  In  1881  the  first  of  the  White- 
chapel  exhibitions  was  held.  In  an  effort  to  enable  the  many  to 
see  some  of  the  interesting  and  beautiful  things  which  Canon 
Barnett  and  his  wife  had  brought  from  Egypt  and  shown  to  the 
few  in  the  Vicarage  parties  the  exhibits  were  arranged.  Pictures 
were  obtained  from  friends  and  museums  and  Sunday  exhibits 
became  immensely  popular.  Of  the  influence  of  pictures  Canon 
Barnett  wrote:  "The  dullest  among  us  is  nearer  being  a  poet 
than  is  imagined,  and  many,  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  claim,  as  if  they 
were  their  own  voices,  pictures  which  tell  what  they  have  dreamt 
but  never  said.  The  function  of  art  as  the  expression  of  truth 
is  hardly  considered.  The  experience  gained  in  our  exhibitions 
shows  that  the  best  pictures  help  the  deaf  to  hear  and  the  dumb 
to  speak." 

"There  is  No  Great"  "To  Canon  Barnett,"  writes  a  friend,  "education 
TOe'e^r^o^eat  meant  the  cultivation  of  personality  through  con- 
Vision"  tact  with  what  is  excellent  in  human  achieve- 
ment. What  made  him  an  educational  reformer  was  a  vivid 
appreciation  of  the  inspiration  which  education  ought  to  give  to 
social  life  and  institutions.  Materialism  in  all  its  forms  of  luxury 
and  poverty  and  mental  torpor  seemed  to  him  the  enemy,  and 
education  the  surest  and  most  effective  counterpoise."  He  ever 
hoped  for  a  spiritual  Renaissance  which  to  him  would  be  a  greater 
force  than  a  political  or  economic  transformation.  He  wrote  in 
1906: 

"The  workman  of  today  is  better  off,  more  healthy,  more 
self-respecting  than  the  workman  of  thirty  years  ago.  He  is  less 
superstitious,  but  he  has  also  less  idealism.  Workmen  are  scant 
of  life,  of  the  thoughts,  the  hopes,  the  visions,  and  wide  human 
interests  which  come  of  knowledge.  The  Labor  Party,  if  it  came 
to  power  tomorrow,  would  probably  be  set  on  its  own  material 
advantage,  just  as  the  propertied  class  has  been  set  on  securing  its 
property  for  itself.  There  would  be  change  without  progress. 
There  would  be  the  same  carelessness  of  the  things  which  make 
for  common  joy,  the  same  indifference  to  beauty,  the  «-ame  exalta- 
tion of  rights  above  duties." 
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It  seemed  to  Canon  Barnett  an  insult  to  offer  immortal  spirits 
more  money  or  more  comfort,  instead  of  more  life.  He  did  not 
desire  for  democracy  the  life  of  equable  and  uninspired  prosperity 
which  he  would  not  have  chosen  for  himself.  To  a  visitor  who 
asked  him  the  most  urgent  requirement  of  East  London  he 
answered,  "The  development  of  imagination,"  and  when  requested 
to  write  an  article  for  the  opening  number  of  a  monthly  review 
on  the  reform  which  he  most  desired  he  chose  as  his  theme,  to 
the  mystification  of  some  of  its  readers,  the  need  of  a  poet.  He 
hoped  for  the  growth  of  a  new  standard  of  social  values  which 
would  subordinate  the  all-pervading  economic  calculus  to  art,  to 
religion,  to  a  keener  sense  of  human  dignity. 

"The  chief  need  of  the  social  reformer"  he  said  "is  for  a 
poet — rather  than  for  more  practical  people  or  more  laws;  some- 
one who  will  make  a  vision  or  give  a  conception  of  the  city  or 
society  which  will  unite  the  actions  of  good  people." 

Canon  Barnett  possessed  in  an  unusual  degree 
The  Qualities  of  a     the   gif  t   of    leadership.      The   qualities    which 
made  him  a  real  leader  and  his  influence  on  his 
workers  are  described  by  one  of  the  Toynbee  Hall  residents : 

"At  a  large  gathering  of  women  held  in  Toynbee  Hall  on 
June  llth,  1914,  to  promote  a  Memorial  Fellowship,  Miss  Bea- 
trice Chamberlain  said  that  in  Canon  Barnett  they  found  qualities 
which  made  him  inspiring  as  a  leader,  fertile  as  an  originator, 
competent  as  an  organizer;  a  man  courageous,  wise,  unselfish, 
helpful,  as  full  of  zeal  as  of  understanding,  of  charm  as  of 
strength.  She  had  the  privilege  of  watching  his  ways  of  working 
for  about  twenty  years  in  the  C.  C.  H.  F.  She  sometimes  asked 
herself  how  Canon  Barnett  managed  to  fill  the  workers  with  so 
much  enthusiasm,  and  so  high  a  sense  of  privilege  in  being  allowed 
to  serve.  The  first  thing  was  that  he  himself  was  unselfishly 
devoted  to  the  cause  he  had  in  hand.  She  could  not  imagine  tell- 
ing Canon  Barnett  that  she  could  not  do  something  that  was 
required  because  .she  was  bored  or  because  she  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing else.  He  made  everything  so  interesting,  that  they  did  not 
feel  there  was  anything  else  to  do  but  what  he  had  suggested. 
Then,  how  receptive  he  was  of  new  ideas!  It  was  not  with  him 
as  with  so  many  who  say,  'This  won't  do;  that  is  not  what  we 
have  done.'  He  was  always  ready  to  say,  'That  is  a  better  idea/ 

"There  was  something  about  him  of  the  hero  of  old  who 
went  out  to  fight  the  dragon,  or  of  generals  who  led  armies 
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against  the  foes  of  humanity.  Then  his  manner  of  leading  was  so 
unassuming.  He  had  so  much  the  appearance  of  waiting  for  you 
to  lead  and  to  suggest,  so  little  the  attitude  of  the  commander  that 
she  did  not  know  whether  at  the  time  they  all  realized  how  much 
they  were  being  guided  and  helped  to  take  the  best  way,  make  the 
most  of  their  own  ideas,  and  to  put  their  strength  into  them. 
But  afterwards,  on  reflection,  they  knew  where  the  real  leadership 
was. 

"He  was  a  great  organizer  of  practical  schemes,  with  rules 
and  methods  and  the  necessary  minimum  of  red  tape ;  but  he  never 
failed  to  realize  that  every  institution  consisted  of  a  number  of 
human  beings ;  and  if  any  of  them  were  in  danger  of  forgetting 
that,  his  vivid  sense  of  it  brought  them  back  from  the  mechanical 
to  the  human  action.  He  had  the  knowledge  and  judgment  as 
well  as  faith  and  enthusiasm.  But  best  of  all  was  his  power  of 
keeping  ideals  before  himself  and  his  workers.  He  fixed  their 
attention,  because  his  own  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  beauty  of  the 
work  to  be  done  and  the  beauty  of  service. 

"Canon  Barnett's  idealism  and  his  common  sense  were  always 
close  friends.  He  carried  his  visions  into  his  committees;  they 
never  disturbed  the  business  but  they  made  men  feel  that  the 
business  was  worth  doing.  This  was  a  secret  of  his  freshness ;  in 
the  plains  he  kept  about  him  the  atmosphere  of  the  hills." 


A  Chance  for  Thrills 

Dr.  Joseph  K.  Hart,  in  an  article  in  the  December  18th  issue 
of  The  Survey,  writes  on  adventure,  play  and  education.  In 
summing  up,  Dr.  Hart  says : 

"Today  we  feel  wonderful  thrills  chasing  up  and  down  our 
spines  in  moments  of  excitement  and  danger.  That  is  because  we 
had  ancestors  who  lived  real  adventures  in  real  wildernesses ;  and 
as  children  we  re-lived  something  of  those  primitive  excitements. 
But  if  the  race  is  not  to  lose  all  capacity  to  thrill,  every  child  in  the 
new  generation  must  have  the  chance  to  enjoy  the  reverberations 
of  those  old  excitements  in  real  adventures  of  their  own.  The  boy 
and  girl  must  have  chances  to  test  their  ingenuity,  their  agility, 
their  courage,  if  they  are  to  grow  up  into  virile,  responsible,  self- 
directing  men  and  women.  Modern  life  demands  many  types  of 
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courage — but  it  is  not  training  its  children  in  that  direction.  Con- 
flicts and  collisions  with  automobiles  and  street  cars  will  not  take 
the  place  of  those  old  struggles  with  the  wilderness.  Such  con- 
tests are  too  one-sided.  A  lion  knew  when  it  was  licked — 
but  a  street  car  never  knows.  Children  need  play  and  adventure; 
but  the  outcomes  of  their  battles  with  the  city  street  appear  daily 
in  the  obituary  notices. 

"The  elders  of  the  city — parents,  teachers  and  policemen — 
need  to  learn  the  established  fact  that  endless  suppressions,  repres- 
sions and  domination  of  the  children  do  not  result  in  'obedience' 
or  in  'good  citizenship/  The  children  may  be  suppressed  until 
such  time  as  they  dare  adventure  away  from  home;  thereafter 
they  are  gone!  And  parents  may  not  any  longer  justify  them- 
selves by  the  plea,  'I  always  did  what  was  best  for  that  child'/ 
Children  who  are  too  completely  dominated  by  their  elders  early 
in  life  must  almost  necessarily  secure  compensation  by  getting  too 
far  away  later.  This  means  that  they  fall,  all  too  soon,  into  the 
empty  sophistications  and  superficialities  of  the  city  streets. 

"Educational  leadership  dare  not  ignore  these  basic  facts  of 
the  educational  significance  of  play,  and  the  failure  of  the  modern 
city  to  provide  adequate  opportunity  for  play.  Education  does  not 
take  place  in  the  emotional  vacuum  of  a  school  room,  but  in  the 
interesting  round  of  activities  that  fills  the  child's  day,  or  week, 
or  year. 

"Children  of  the  city  are  literally  perishing  for  real  adven- 
ture. Yet  in  many  parts  of  the  country  adventure-places  lie  close 
within  reach  of  the  city,  especially  wherever  there  are  mountains, 
hills,  or  a  river.  Unless  the  virility  of  the  race  is  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  deadly  monotonies  and  safeties  of  child  life,  and  by  the 
fatal  repressions  of  their  too-close  contacts  with  dominating  older 
people,  city  children  must  have  more  actual  playroom,  and  room 
for  a  different  kind  of  play.  They  must  have  chances  to  get  away 
from  the  'grown-ups'  now  and  again  into  the  moral  freedom  of 
their  own  inner  lives — into  chances  to  test  their  own  adventure- 
someness  under  real  conditions  and  without  the  frenzied  fears  of 
mothers  and  fathers  who  'just  know  Tommie  is  going  to  get 
killed  this  time!'  They  must  get  away  from  their  elders  so  that 
they  can  attend  to  their  own  tasks  of  living.  But  they  must  not 
get  so  far  away  that  their  elders  have  not  the  remotest  idea  where 
they  are." 
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Putting  an  Armory  to  Peace  Time  Use 

Down  in  Silver  City,  New  Mexico,  there  was  a  Soldiers' 
Club  during  the  war.  When  the  war  was  over  and  War  Camp 
Community  Service  activities  came  to  an  end,  the  people  of 
Silver  City  said,  "Whatever  shall  we  do  without  a  gathering  place 
like  this  ?  Our  convalescent  soldiers  need  it ;  the  American  Legion 
needs  it;  we  all  need  it;  we  have  got  to  have  one."  The  only 
solution  was  proposed  by  the  Wpmen's  Club,  which  suggested 
building  in  one  of  the  parks  a  small  log  house  for  community 
activities  and  asked  for  the  use  of  the  War  Camp  Community 
Service  equipment. 

Just  at  this  time,  when  Silver  City  was  wanting  a  community 
house  and  did  not  know  quite  how  to  get  one,  Mr.  L.  H.  Weir, 
District  Representative  of  Community  Service,  arriTed  on  the 
scene.  He  noticed  that  there  was  an  armory  building  in  the 
town — just  as  bleak  and  unhospitable  looking  as  are  most  armory 
buildings  and  just  as  little  used,  but  he  immediately  saw  in  that 
armory  a  community  center  for  Silver  City.  When  the  idea  was 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  Women's  Club,  she  was  enthusi- 
astic and  so  were  the  club  members.  The  Mayor  gave  his  hearty 
approval  and  suggested  that  the  city  might  be  willing  to  spend 
some  money  on  improving  the  approach  to  the  building.  The 
editor  of  the  Silver  City  Enterprise  gave  the  project  publicity, 
and  in  the  course  of  official  procedure  word  came  from  the 
Adjutant-General  that  the  armory  might  be  used  as  a  community 
house ;  with  the  understanding,  of  course,  that  in  case  of  necessity 
it  would  revert  to  military  use. 

With  a  spacious  community  center  theirs  for  the  asking,  the 
citizens  of  Silver  City  began  to  get  interested  in  a  Community 
Service  program.  Between  June  and  August  two  thirds  of  a 
$4,000  fund  had  been  pledged.  The  City  Council  approyed  the 
Mayor's  suggestion  that  the  approach  to  the  armory  be  improTcd, 
to  the  extent  of  appropriating  $700.  The  Women's  Club  con- 
tributed $500.  The  Spanish- Americans  gave  a  special  benefit  dance 
to  swell  the  fund.  Not  a  single  individual  or  organization 
approached  refused  to  support  the  work. 

In  the  meantime  a  Community  Service  board  had  been  formed, 
rfficers  and  an  executive  committee  of  nine  members  had  been 
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elected  and  committees  on  finance,  athletics,  music,  social  activi- 
ties and  dramatics  organized. 

On  October  16th  the  old  armory  threw  wide  its  heavy  doors 
for  a  celebration  of  its  formal  opening  as  a  community  center. 

Never  before  in  its  history  probably,  at  least  never  in  times  of 
peace,  has  the  Silver  City  armory  been  such  a  scene  of  activity. 
It  serves  as  headquarters  for  the  Public  Health  Nurses,  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Women's  Club.  It  houses  the 
public  library  and  public  baths.  It  provides  a  rest  room  for  resi- 
dents and  for  visitors  from  out  of  town  and  a  dining  room  where 
churches  and  other  organizations  may  hold  luncheons  and  ban- 
quets. The  only  difficulty  is  in  finding  enough  nights  in  the 
week  or  enough  rooms  in  the  armory  to  satisfy  all  the  groups 
that  want  to  get  together  there. 

When  "The  Strollers"  give  a  play  or  the  community  orchestra 
giyes  a  concert,  not  only  does  the  whole  town  turn  out,  but 
people  from  the  surrounding  counties  drive  in  to  see  the  fun. 
Late  in  October  the  armory  was  the  scene  of  the  first  Annual 
Grant  County  Fair. 


Community  Work  in  North  Carolina 

Throughout  the  country  much  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the 
experiments  which  are  being  worked  out  in  North  Carolina  under 
the  County  Unit  System  of  Community  Service,  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Community  Service,  organized  in  1916  under  a  volun- 
tary arrangement  by  a  number  of  state  departments,  but  which 
is  now  an  official  division  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

A  letter  recently  received  from  Miss  Violet  Alexander, 
director  of  Franklin  County  Community  Service,  tells  of  the 
work  of  a  director  in  developing  community  activities  around 
the  motion  picture  films. 

"As  you  will  learn  from  the  little  leaflet  which  I  enclose  we 
send  from  Raleigh  each  two  weeks  a  new  motion  picture  program 
which  is  always  entertaining  and  instructive.  We  have  in  this 
county  ten  townships  and  I  have  ten  regular  'centers'  which  I 
visit  once  every  two  weeks. 

"I  always  try  to  reach  the  school  at  least  an  hour  before  it 
doses  in  the  afternoon.  I  visit  the  different  rooms  and  tell  stories 
suited  to  the  different  grades  or  do  some  other  kind  of  classroom 
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work.  Sometimes  the  children  assemble  in  the  auditorium  so  that 
all  may  hear  all  the  stories.  After  the  stories  I  take  the  children 
out  on  the  playground,  usually  in  groups,  with  their  teachers  and 
teach  them  new  games  and  enjoy  old  games  with  them. 

"Then,  that  night  we  have  our  meeting  for  all  the  people  of 
the  community  or  I  might  say  communities,  for  we  encourage  peo- 
ple to  come  in  from  the  surrounding  school  districts. 

"We  have  along  with  our  picture  program,  instrumental  music, 
community  singing,  special  songs,  stories,  recitations  and  debates. 
Often  too  we  have  business  meetings  and  short  lectures.  The 
school  or  betterment  associations  often  sell  refreshments  for  the 
benefit  of  some  school  or  playground  improvement.  We  hope 
within  the  next  few  months  to  add  to  our  equipment  a  slide  pro- 
jector so  that  I  can  do  some  illustrated  class  room  work  in  the 
afternoons  and  that  we  can  throw  on  the  screen  between  reels  the 
words  of  some  familiar  song  or  any  kind  of  progressive  propa- 
ganda. 

"We  feel  that  the  work  in  'Junior  Citizenship'  mentioned  in 
the  leaflet  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  our  work. 
We  try  to  center  as  many  of  the  school  activities  around  this 
part  of  the  work  as  possible. 

"So  we  are  planning  to  begin  a  county  wide  school  publica- 
tion called  the  'Franklin  County  Junior  Citizen.'  We  will  have 
one  department  for  each  of  the  four  standards  for  which  the 
Junior  Citizens  work,  one  for  local  school  news  and  one  for  jokes. 
Since  we  have  tests  also  for  the  upper  grades  this  paper  will  be 
handled  largely  by  the  pupils  of  grades  six  to  eleven. 

"The  people  of  the  communities  enjoy  our  programs  very 
much  and  come  out  in  large  numbers.  During  the  month  of 
October  the  attendance  was  3661." 


A  Fathers'  Association 

The  fathers  of  Frankford  High  School  in  Philadelphia  kave 
a  "Fathers'  Association" — two  thousand  strong.  Organized  about 
eight  years  ago  to  purchase  athletic  supplies  for  the  Frankford 
boys,  it  has  grown  into  one  of  the  active  and  influential  civic 
associations  of  the  city.  It  represents  no  one  social,  political  or 
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religious  group  but  many — a  community  organization  in  the  true 
sense. 

Teachers,  fathers  and  pupils  are  all  deriving  benefit  from  this 
Association.  It  led  in  the  campaign  for  the  new  $1,000,000  build- 
ing and  in  securing  for  it  the  best  and  most  modern  equipment; 
it  helped  to  secure  a  seven-acre  playground  and  athletic  field  near 
the  school  and  to  enlist  financial  support  for  athletic,  literary, 
dramatic  and  musical  activities  of  the  school  and  has  been  active 
in  raising  money  for  five  scholarships  for  graduates  of  Frankford 
who  wanted  to  go  to  college  but  couldn't  otherwise  afford  to. 

Teachers  in  Frankford  say  that  it  has  been  easier  to  main- 
tain discipline  within  the  school  since  the  fathers  began  to  show 
their  interest  in  the  work  and  play  of  the  pupils.  As  for  the 
fathers,  like  most  people  who  set  out  to  serve  others,  they  have 
in  so  doing  served  themselves.  They  have  learned  much  about 
the  civic  and  educational  problems  of  Philadelphia;  they  have 
learned  much  about  boys  and  girls;  they  have  in  many  cases  got 
closer  to  their  own  children  than  ever  before  and  they  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  good  fellowship  and  fun  together. 


The  Community  House  at  Potwin,  Kansas 

"Potwin,  Kansas,  is  a  small  incorporated  city  of  the  third 
class,  made  up  of  people  of  the  first  class.  It  is  a  community  that 
is  proud  to  be  called  rural,  even  though  in  recent  years  the  oil 
development  has  given  it  some  right  to  urban  claims." 

Thus  do  Potwin  citizens  describe  their  community,  which  was 
among  the  first  of  the  small  towns  to  develop  the  community 
house  idea.  Some  time  before  the  outbreak  of  war  there  was 
organized  in  Potwin  a  Community  Welfare  Club  whose  purpose 
was  "to  erect  a  community  house  for  the  centering  of  social 
activities,  to  bring  about  better  relationships  between  farmers  and 
merchants,  and  to  make  the  community  a  unit,  to  create  the  highest 
moral  influence  possible,  to  afford  means  for  entertainment  and 
culture  of  the  highest  order  and  type." 

Money  for  financing  the  project  was  raised  by  general  sub- 
scription, the  effort  being  to  secure  a  large  number  of  small 
subscriptions,  rather  than  a  few  large  ones.  The  city  of  Potwin 
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appropriated  a  portion  of  the  funds  in  exchange  for  certain  rooms 
arranged  primarily  for  official  use. 

Since  much  of  the  work  in  construction  was  done  by  volun- 
teers the  building  as  it  now  stands  represents  a  much  greater 
yalue  than  the  actual  amount  of  money  expended  upon  it,  which 
was  $4,500.  On  the  main  floor  is  an  auditorium  with  a  stage 
fifteen  feet  deep  extending  entirely  across  one  end  of  the  build- 
ing. Alcoves  are  arranged  for  dressing  roooms,  scenery  is  pro- 
vided, and  a  drop  curtain  completes  the  stage  equipment.  In 
front,  and  on  the  same  floor,  are  two  rooms,  one  a  men's  com- 
mittee room,  the  other  a  women's  rest  room.  Above  these  a  com- 
modious gallery  extends  the  full  width  of  the  building.  The 
larger  part  of  the  basement  is  occupied  by  a  dining  room  and 
kitchen  which  are  kept  in  constant  use  by  different  organizations 
of  the  community.  "It  is  not  necessary  in  Potwin  for  the  Re- 
bekahs  to  own  one  set  of  cooking  utensils  and  dishes,  the  Metho- 
dist L/adies'  Aid  Society  another,  the  Disciples  Ladies'  Aid  Society 
a  third,  and  so  on.  Each  one  of  these  organizations  comes  to 
the  common  center  and  makes  use  of  the  community  dining  room 
and  kitchen." 

The  building  is  used  for  all  kinds  of  community  interests, 
such  as  public  lectures,  farmers'  institutes,  club  meetings,  amateur 
plays,  and  motion  picture  shows,  the  latter  being  given  twice 
weekly.  The  rest  room  is  open  at  all  times,  and  has  proved  a 
haven  for  farmers'  wives  who  may  be  spending  a  day  in  town. 
Credit  for  the  permanent  success  of  this  enterprise  is  attributed 
to  the  local  leaders  of  the  Community  Welfare  Club.  It  is  said 
that  while  there  are  many  types  of  community  houses  through- 
out the  State  of  Kansas  this  is  one  of  the  few  owned  and  operated 
by  a  volunteer  association. 


Roosevelt  Civic  Club  for  Boys 

From  Mr.  W.  Lawrence  Morly  of  Buffalo,  who,  as  a  volun- 
teer has  given  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  organization  of  boys' 
work,  comes  the  suggestion  of  a  Roosevelt  Civic  Club  for  boys, 
designed  to  teach  the  boy  by  actual  practice  the  operation  of  city, 
state  and  federal  government  in  a  way  which  he  could  not  get 
from  text  books.  The  plan  as  outlined  is  as  follows: 
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This  plan  enables  six  out  of  eight  boys  in  each 
The  City  group  to  hold  office.  Each  unit  has  a  member- 

ship of  eight  boys  which  is  in  itself  a  self- 
governing  body,  electing  its  own  officers,  maintaining  its  own 
discipline  and  dictating  its  own  policy  except  where  this  might 
affect  other  "cities."  This  group  of  eight  is  called  by  the  name 
of  a  certain  city  preferably  one  in  the  same  state  in  which  the 
group  is  organized.  The  city  group  elects  a  mayor  and  two  com- 
missioners to  administer  affairs,  as  well  as  two  delegates  to  the 
state  assembly  and  one  to  the  state  senate. 

The  assembly  is  as  large  as  two  members  elec- 
The  Assembly  ted  from  each  city  make  it.  It  is  presided  over 

by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  senate  dictates  the  general  policy  of  the  Club,  arranges 
programs  and  elects  two  members  to  the  supreme  court. 

The  senate  is  presided  over  by  the  chairman 
The  Senate  who  is  elected  by  the  senators  themselves.  It> 

also,  elects  two  members  to  the  supreme  court. 

The  supreme  court  acts  as  the  court  of  appeal 
The  Supreme  jn  aii  cases  decided  by  city  government  and 

issues  permit  for  change  of  residence  when 
necessary.  It  also  decides  cases  of  flagrant  disobedience  where 
the  actions  affect  the  city-wide  Club  rather  than  the  unit. 

The  lieutenant  governor  is  elected  by  all  the 
Lieutenant-  cities  at  the  general  election;  he  acts  as  secre- 

tary of  state  and  secretary  of  the  treasury  as 
well  as  presiding  officer  of  the  assembly. 

The  governor  is  the  adult  leader  of  the  Club. 
Governor  All  the  adult  assistants  constitute  members  of 

the  cabinet. 

No  boy  admitted  to  the  club  is  entitled  to  a  vote 
Second  Class  untjj  fa  ^as  passe(i  requirements  for  second 

Citizen  .  .  ,  .  ,  .  .  .,  ,  A 

class  citizenship,  and  any  boy  having  failed  to 

do  so  after  sixty  days  from  enrollment  must  appear  before  the 
supreme  court  and  show  cause  why  the  examinations  have  not 
been  taken.  The  requirements  for  second  class  citizenship  are 
that  the  boy  know  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag,  the  civic 
oath,  the  history  of  the  American  flag  and  the  forms  of  respect 
due  to  it,  the  name  and  duties  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  governor  of  the  state,  and  city  officials,  and  he  must  have 
saved  one  dollar. 
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To  be  a  first  class  citizen  a  boy  must  have  been 
Fir«t  Class  a  second  class  citizen  for  at  least  thirty  days, 

earned  and  deposited  in  the  bank  at  least  two 
dollars,  know  the  general  outline  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  know  about  the  government  of  the  United  States  suffi- 
ciently to  explain  the  functions  of  Congress,  Senate,  Cabinet, 
Supreme  Court  and  know  the  names  of  the  public  officials  in  his 
ward  and  district. 

Vocational  tests  are  given  to  first  class  citizens 
Vocational  enabling  them  to  bear  after  their  signatures  the 

names  of  the  trade  learned.  For  example,  any 
boy  passing  a  course  in  manual  training  may  sign  himself  as  John 
Smith,  Carpenter;  a  course  in  cobbling  confers  the  title  of  Cob- 
bler. This  vocational  citizenship  is  most  important  and  should 
be  carried  to  embrace  oral  and  written  examinations  in  many  sub- 
jects to  keep  up  the  boy's  interest  after  he  has  become  a  first  class 
citizen  as  well  as  to  give  him  a  constructive  training. 
Athletic  Activities  ^  boys'  organization  of  any  kind  is  hardly  con- 
and  Organized  ceivable  if  it  does  not  provide  for  athletic  ac- 

Game*  tivities  and  games.     In  the  Civic  Club  program 

it  is  suggested  that  this  sort  of  activity  take  more  time  than  the 
instruction  and  that  it  be  inter-city.  Leagues  for  basket  ball, 
volley  ball  and  track  events  may  be  formed.  If  a  neighboring 
community  is  organized  along  the  same  lines,  the  rivalry  may  be 
between  two  "states"  as  well  as  inter-city. 

SUGGESTED  PLAN  FOR  ORGANIZATION 

First  secure  the  proper  leader.  He  should  be  backed  by  a 
Civic  Club  committee  of  at  least  three  members  connected  with 
the  organization  where  meetings  will  be  held,  or  by  parents  of 
the  boys. 

Explain  briefly  the  idea  of  the  city  unit  only 
First  Meeting  so  far  as  the  mayor  is  concerned.  Have  the 

boys  ballot  for  mayors  of  different  city  units. 
Have  ballots  signed  by  the  boy  voting  them;  this  gives  you  nat- 
ural selections  of  gang  groups.  It  may  be  necessary  to  make  some 
changes  as  one  leader  may  have  a  very  large  following. 

Explain  requirements  for  second  class  citizenship. 

Give  short  talk  on  City  Government. 

Organize  games. 
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Explain   the   duties   of   city   commissioner   and 

Second  Meeting        have    city    groups    elect    commissioners.     Have 

the  chairs  arranged  in  groups  of  eight  and  let 

the   mayor   of   each    city   act   as    chairman    of    his    meeting,    the 

governor  supervising  all  groups. 

Instruction  in  requirements   for  second  class  citizenship. 
Organized  games.     Try  to  initiate  inter-city  games  of  some 
character. 

Explain  the  duties  of  state  assembly  and  senate. 
Third  Meeting  Have  assemblymen  and  senators  elected,  also 

lieutenant  governor. 

Examination  for  second  class  citizenship. 
Organized  games 

Have  assembly  and  senate  meet  and  draw  up 
Fourth  Meeting  ,  ,  ,  "  i**,^-  f  ™  i 

by-laws  and  constitution  of  Club. 

Explain  duties  of  supreme  court  and  have  supreme  court 
elected. 

Short  instruction 
Games 

Here  your  organization  is  well  under  way.  But 
Fifth  Meeting  do  not  try  to  force  it.  These  plans  for  four 

meetings  may  well  be  extended  over  seven  or 
eight  sessions,  for  above  all  do  not  let  the  boy  get  the  idea  you  are 
forcing  knowledge  upon  him.  After  the  perfection  of  the  organ- 
ization a  program  somewhat  like  the  following  one  indicated  will 
serve  as  a  skeleton: 

7:15-7:20  General   Assembly.     Pledge    of    Allegiance   to    the 

Flag  and  Civic  Oath 

7:20-7:30  City  Meetings.  The  Assembly  and  Senate  should 
meet  only  every  few  weeks  as  duties  become  appar- 
ent. 

7:30-8:15  Inter-City  Games 
8:15-8:45  Instruction,  Talks  on  History.     Use  of   Stereopti- 

con  when  possible 
8:45-9:30  Organized  Games 

Encourage  city  meetings  outside  of  regular  meetings  for  in- 
struction of  citizens  by  mayor  and  commissioners.  The  leader 
should  use  his  own  judgment  and  initiative  to  keep  the  boys 
interested. 
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It  is  pointed  out  that  there  are  two  obvious  benefits  in  thi« 
form  of  organization:  (1)  the  leaders  may  come  into  close  contact 
with  the  members  of  such  small  groups,  (2)  the  scheme  permits 
of  nation-wide  scope.  In  these  times  of  training  in  citizenship,  too, 
it  seems  particularly  appropriate  that  there  should  be  worked  out 
a  method  of  instilling  a  practical  as  well  as  a  sentimental  patrio- 
tism in  the  younger  generation  thereby  making  unnecessary  the 

so-called  "Americanization"  of  adults. 

******** 

In  commenting  on  the  plan,  a  boys'  worker  of  long  exper- 
ience suggests  that  unless  through  the  scheme  boys  are  led  act- 
ually to  do  the  things  themselves,  it  will  not  have  the  effective- 
ness which  the  program  merits.  He  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
boys  should  actually  participate  in  some  way  in  the  activities  of 
the  community  in  which  they  live  and  points  out  that  there  must 
be  leaders  with  understanding  and  personality  to  guide  the  boys. 
Says  this  worker: 

"Inject  into  the  programs  definite  problems.  Make  the  clubs 
actually  function  by  having  them  visit  the  local  governing  body  at 
work  in  its  meetings.  Require  them  to  visit  departments  and  to 
observe  and  report  as  a  part  of  their  deliberations.  Require  them 
to  go  out  with  field  workers  to  visit  courts  and  city  departments, 
such  as  water  works,  police,  parks,  schools,  health  and  to  know 
and  participate  in  the  work,  afterwards  submitting  reports.  Thi» 
is  the  practical  and  effective  way  to  treat  citizenship. 

"Plan  questions.  For  example,  Mr.  Jones  is  a  good  banker, 
but  not  a  good  citizen.  Why?  State  all  the  reasons  you  can  give. 

"Debates  between  clubs  on  civic  questions  should  be  arranged. 
Properly  done,  this  is  as  interesting  as  athletic  contests  and  is 
good  for  teaching  citizenship,  although  I  do  not  depreciate  the 
spirit  of  fairness  in  team  play. 

"Make  vocational  work  strong  and  have  a  committee  actually 
placing  the  boys  who  show  aptitude.  Have  the  boys  care  for  the 
streets  around  their  club  rooms  for  a  block  or  two. 

"Do,  then  explain,  should  be  the  method  followed.  Give 
problems  which  cause  thought  and  action.  Have  the  boys  explain 
after  doing,  rather  than  after  studying  a  text  book.  Use  the  text 
as  collateral  reading." 
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EWERTSEN,  CHICAGO,  IUJNOIS 

That  a  camp  for  boys  offers  untold  opportunities  for  prop- 
erly training  and  guiding  the  growing  lad  into  avenues  which  will 
finally  bring  him  into  a  glorious  manhood  has  been  demonstrated 
during  the  summers  of  1919  and  1920  at  Camp  Roosevelt,  "The 
Boys'  West  Point,"  which  is  located  near  Muskegon,  Michigan. 

The  founder  of  this  camp  is  Captain  F.  L.  Beals,  U.  S.  A., 
who  is  well  qualified  to  undertake  this  work,  since  he  has  had 
ten  years  of  experience  as  Commandant  of  cadets  and  occu- 
pies, during  the  winter  months,  the  position  of  Professor  of 
Military  Science  and  Tactics  and  Supervisor  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation in  the  Chicago  Public  High  Schools.  This  boy-leader 
had  a  two-fold  purpose  in  establishing  this  unique  camp. 
Realizing  full  well  the  physical  benefits  derived  by  the  men 
who  attended  the  training  camps  during  the  late  war,  he  strove 
to  give  the  growing  boy — the  coming  man — those  benefits. 
Moreover,  being  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  he  had  another 
mission  at  heart.  He  believes  that  the  only  sure  way  of  mak- 
ing good  citizens  of  our  boys,  is  to  imbue  in  them,  at  an  early 
age,  a  love  of  country  and  respect  for  American  institutions 
and  constituted  authority.  He  believes  that  taking  young  men 
at  those  ages  at  which  they  are  most  impressionable,  placing 
them  in  camps  and  in  uniform  where  they  are  associated  to- 
gether on  terms  of  equality,  will  do  more  than  anything  else 
toward  making  real  American  citizens  of  them.  In  order  that 
the  romance  and  adventure  in  every  boy's  nature  might  be 
appealed  to,  he  decided  that  this  place  should  be  a  great  camp 
where  the  boys  could  live  under  canvas,  with  a  daily  routine 
that  would  not  only  be  instructive,  but  interesting  and  recrea- 
tive. Accordingly,  he  sought  for  a  suitable  location,  and 
finally  selected  the  present  camp  site  near  Muskegon. 

The  camp  is  so  located  as  to  give  a  maximum  of  recrea- 
tion and  enjoyment.  It  is  sufficiently  near  water  so  that  swim- 
ming may  be  indulged  in  freely,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is 
sufficiently  far  removed  to  insure  safety.  Its  broad  plains  are 
ideal  for  drills,  manoeuvres,  and  athletics.  The  wooded  hills 
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by  which  it  is  surrounded  form  the  necessary  setting  for  such 
an  enterprise. 

The  furnishing  of  necessary  equipment  was  the  next  im- 
portant step.  Captain  Beals  secured  the  cooperation  of  the 
War  Department  to  the  extent  that  they  have  loaned  tents, 
cots,  mattresses.  It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  the  War 
Department,  as  a  result  of  two  tours  of  inspection  by  officials 
of  the  Department,  has  adopted  the  Camp  Roosevelt  Plan  as  a 
national  policy,  and  is  endeavoring  to  establish  three  or  four 
camps  similar  to  Camp  Roosevelt  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Angus  S.  Hibbard,  Chairman  of  the  Camp  Roosevelt 
Association,  is  at  the  head  of  a  group  of  prominent  business 
men  from  Chicago  who  contribute  the  necessary  funds  for 
financing  the  camp  in  part.  Donations  are  made  each  year 
by  other  patriotic  and  public-spirited  men  for  this  purpose. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  sponsors  the  camp  move- 
ment, and  the  high  school  faculty  of  the  Camp  Roosevelt  Sum- 
mer High  School  is  selected  from  the  Chicago  Public  High 
Schools.  So  also  are  the  athletic  directors.  The  military  in- 
structors are  ordered  to  the  camp  by  the  War  Department. 
The  boys  who  attend  the  camp  pay  a  dollar  a  day. 

The  daily  program  includes  military  instruction,  physical 
exercises,  basketball,  swimming,  baseball,  target  practice,  and 
all  of  the  outdoor  sports  indulged  in  by  the  American  boy. 
Week-end  hikes  to  nearby  lakes  are  features.  In  the  evening, 
the  entertainment  includes  movies,  "stunt  nights"  by  the  com- 
panies, lectures  by  well-known  business  men,  and  campfires. 


Public  School  Physical  Education  and  Commun- 
ity Recreation  Requirements* 

Space,  Equipment  Modern  city  plans  should  provide  indoor  and 
and  Personnel  outdoor  plans  for  recreation  and  physical  educa- 

Needed  tion    in    connection    with   school   buildings   and 

grounds  for  both  children  and  adults.  It  is  essential  that  the 
space  be  adequate  for  the  practice  of  healthful  activity  and  team 
games  related  to  vigorous  living  and  the  development  of  com- 

*  Reprinted  from  the  American  Physical  Education  Review,  June,   1920 
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munity  spirit.  It  will  be  difficult  to  secure  adequate  space  in 
congested  areas.  It  should  not  be  difficult  to  secure  adequate 
space  in  developing  sections  of  the  city,  and  in  rural  communities. 
Foresight  and  economy  in  city  planning  of  schools  and  parks  will 
place  them  together  and  make  them  available  for  the  children 
during  the  day  and  for  adults  during  the  evening.  This  arrange- 
ment should  supply  enough  small  parks  to  give  every  school  build- 
ing adequate  play  space.  False  economy  will  provide  duplication 
of  buildings  and  grounds  for  the  children  during  the  day  and 
adults  during  the  evening.  In  rebuilding  school  buildings  in 
congested  areas,  the  city  may  often  build  them  adjoining  one  of 
the  small  city  parks,  thus  giving  the  children  opportunity  for  use- 
ful outdoor  exercise  during  the  school  day.  The  play  field,  baths, 
dressing  rooms  and  toilets  under  these  conditions  are  available  for 
both  day  and  evening  needs  for  those  using  either  the  indoor  or 
the  outdoor  facilities. 

1.  Elementary  schools  with  less  than  600  pupils 
1  should  have  outdoor  space  of  at  least  once  acre 

(approximately  43,000  sq.  ft.).  Each  additional 
child  should  have  not  less  than  50  sq.  ft.  per  child. 

2.  Elementary   school  gymnasiums    for  less   than  600  pupils 
should  have  as  a  minimum  a  space  of  60  by  80  ft.     This  might 
provide  two  exercise  spaces  of  40  by  60  ft.,  with  folding  partitions 
for  the  grading  of   the   classes,   or  the   separation   of   boys   and 
girls  in  the  upper  grades. 

3.  Showers 

A.  For  boys,  and  evening  community  use.     On  the  basis 
of  fifty  boys  in  the  class,  and  a  15-minute  bathing  period,  ten 
showers  should  be  supplied.     If  the  group  in  the  gymnasium 
or  play  field  using  the  baths  exceeds  fifty  during  the  period, 
one  shower  should  be  added  for  each  five  boys.     These  should 
be    arranged    with    both    individual    and    multiple    control. 
In  this  way,  the  same  showers  will  be  available  for  multiple 
control  during  the  school  day,  and  individual  control  during 
the  evening.     The  shower  and  drying  room  should  provide  at 
least  20  sq.   ft.  per  shower.     The  showers  should  be  placed 
on  a  side  wall  of  open  room,  without  enclosing. 

B.  For  girls,  and  evening  community  use.     One  shower 
bath  for  each  three  girls,  with  both  individual  and  multiple 
control,   and   seventeen    showers    for   a    class    of   fifty   girls. 
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Closed  shower  booths,  of  minimum  size  of  3  ft  by  3  ft.  3  in. 

should  be  used. 

4.  Dressings  Rooms 

Each  pupil,  both  boys  and  girls,  should  have  a  gymnasium 
locker  for  storing  street  clothes  during  the  exercises,  and  for 
the  gymnasium  suit  during  the  time  intervening  between  the  exer- 
cise periods.  As  the  spaces  for  street  clothes  need  to  be  larger 
than  that  for  gymnasium  suit,  economy  of  space  may  be  secured 
by  having  small  lockers  for  the  gymnasium  clothing  for  each  pupil 
and  large  lockers  for  the  use  of  two  classes,  one  dressing  for  ex- 
ercise, and  the  other  dressing  for  school  work,  after  exercises. 

Gymnasium  clothing  and  towels  should  be  kept  in  good 
hygienic  condition,  either  through  a  school  laundry,  or  home 
washing. 

1.  Lockers  should  be  no  less  than  12  by  12  by 
Boys'  Locker  35    inches       They    may    be   twQ    tiers    jn    hdght 

The  space  per  individual  for  locker,  aisle  and 
approaches  should  be  8  sq.  ft.  If  congestion  is  avoided  through 
the  distribution  of  the  boys  of  each  class  throughout  the  entire 
locker  room,  this  space  may  be  reduced  to  4  sq.  ft.  per  individual. 
2.  Box  lockers.  Box  lockers  6  in.  front,  12  in.  deep,  and 
36  in.  in  height  may  be  used  for  the  storage  of  gymnasium  cloth- 
ing, with  enough  large  lockers  for  two  classes,  one  coming  to  the 
gymnasium,  and  the  other  leaving  it.  Under  these  conditions,  2l/2 
sq.  ft.  per  individual  is  essential.  Thirty-six  inches  in  height  is 
desirable  because  it  gives  space  for  the  storage  of  bats  and  rackets 
in  the  individual  locker. 

Either  the  individual  lockers  or  the  box  locker* 
Girls'  Locker  may  be  use(j  £Qr  ^^  ag  for  boys^  with 


space  requirements.  The  box  lockers  alone 
may  be  used  where  the  street  clothes  are  kept  during  the  exercise 
period  in  the  dressing  booths. 

In  addition,  100  dressing  booths  2  ft.  10  in.  by  4  ft.  should 
be  supplied.  This  gives  booths  for  two  classes  of  fifty  girls  each. 
one  coming  to  the  gymnasium,  the  other  leaving  it.  In  gym- 
nasiums where  the  girls  and  boys  alternate  in  its  use,  or  where 
the  gymnasium  is  not  used  continuously,  fifty  dressing  booths 
would  be  sufficient.  Again,  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of 
dressing  booths  to  fifty  by  having  one  girl  dress  in  the  booth 
containing  the  clothing  of  a  girl  on  the  gymnasium  floor.  These 
space  economies  in  booths  are  not  desirable. 
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5.  Swimming  Pool 

Minimum  size  of  room,  50  by  84  feet  with  gallery,  42  by  84 
feet  without  gallery.  Size  of  pool,  24  by  60  feet.  Depth  of  pool, 
3  ft.  6  in.  to  8  feet.  Shallow  end  of  the  pool  should  be  roped  off 
for  the  instruction  of  non-swimmers. 

6.  Health  Examination  and  Administrative  Control 
Medical  examination,  mental  tests,  physical  growth  measure- 
ments and  physical  efficiency  and  organic  test  records  should  be 
kept  together  and  available   for  those  most  likely  to  use  them. 
The   medical   examiners   and   the   director  of   physical   education 
should  compare  notes  on  the  results  of  health  examinations,  growth 
rates  and  efficiency  tests. 

Economy  of  space  in  meeting  these  conditions  together  with 
administrative  needs  in  physical  education  requires  as  a  minimum 
a  room  for  medical  and  dental  examinations,  one  for  growth  exam- 
inations, and  one  for  administrative  control.  The  larger  schools 
will  need  additional  space  for  this  work.  The  administrative 
office  should  preferably  control  entrances  and  exits  and  a  view  of 
the  gymnasium  floor.  The  medical  offices  should  be  behind  the 
other  offices,  to  secure  quiet  from  any  noises  coming  from  the 
gymnasium. 

Schools  of  less  than  600  pupils  should  have 
Junior  anc  Senior  outdoor  space  of  at  least  two  acres.  This 
should  provide  space  for  a  baseball  game  for 
twenty  boys,  two  volley  ball  games  for  thirty  boys  or  girls,  two 
basket  ball  games  for  thirty  boys  or  girls,  one  playground  ball 
game  for  twenty  boys  or  girls.  This  space  may  also  be  used  for 
field  hockey  for  girls,  or  soccer  for  boys  or  girls.  This  space 
would  occupy  100  pupils  at  a  time.  Each  additional  pupil  above 
600  should  have  not  less  than  150  sq.  ft.  for  each  pupil.  This 
additional  space  may  be  used  for  a  hundred-yard  straightaway, 
pole  vaulting,  running  broad  jump,  running  high  jump,  and  stand- 
ing broad  jump. 

The  space  for  gymnasium,  showers,  dressing  rooms,  and  pool, 
should  have  as  its  minimum  the  same  space  recommended  for  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  elementary  school  requirements  were  based 
also  on  the  use  of  the  elementary  school  as  a  community  center 
during  the  evening,  for  adults. 

In  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  a  storage  room  adjoin- 
ing the  gymnasium,  a  minimum  of  approximately  150  sq.  ft., 
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should   be   added    for   keeping   the   parallel    bars,   vaulting   bars, 
horses,  bucks,  jumping  standards,  mats  and  other  equipment. 

PERSONNEL  NEEDED 

One  physical  education  teacher  for  each  4000 

18  pupils.Each    of    these    teachers    supervises    the 

physical    education    and    instruction    of    100    regular    classroom 

teachers.     This  plan  assumes  a  thorough  elementary  preparation 

of  grade  teachers  in  physical  education. 

One  physical  education  teacher  is  needed  for  each 

Junior  and  Senior      300  pupils    This  ig  the  lowest  minimum  for  work 

of  only  moderate  efficiency.  A  minimum  of  200 
pupils  would  allow  more  time  for  thoroughly  supervised  instruction. 
Three  hours  of  instruction  during  the  school  day,  plus  two  additional 
hours  on  the  playground,  in  the  gymnasium  or  pool  after  school, 
should  be  the  maximum  requirement  for  any  teacher.  The  remainder 
of  the  day  is  needed  for  general  administrative  work,  and  the  keep- 
ing up  of  equipment  and  records. 


Fun  for  the  Grown-ups     II* 

Square  Tag 

The  group  is  divided  into  two  equal  lines.  They  are  placed 
at  diagonal  corners  of  a  square.  At  a  signal  the  lines  begin  to 
run  around  the  four  corners  of  the  square  and  the  leader  of  each 
line  tries  to  touch  the  last  one  of  the  other  line.  The  one  who 
does  it  first,  wins. 

Peanut  'Pass 

The  company  is  formed  in  two  lines  facing  each  other.  A 
pan  of  peanuts  stands  beside  each  leader,  and  an  empty  pan  at  the 
end  of  each  line.  Every  one  in  each  line  clasps  his  neighbors' 
hands  and  must  not  once  unclasp  hands.  At  a  signal  the  leader 
picks  up  one  peanut  at  a  time  and  passes  it  down  the  line  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  If  a  peanut  is  dropped  it  must  be  picked  up 
with  hands  clasped.  The  side  which  first  passes  all  its  peanut* 
from  one  pan  to  the  other  gets  all  the  peanuts. 

*  Games  given  by  Miss  Louise  French  at  War  Camp  Community  Serv- 
ice Institute  held  in  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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Snake  Dance 

Fours  right  and  left.  Come  up  in  eights  and  halt  with  plenty 
of  space  between  lines.  The  leader  is  the  one  at  the  right  end  of 
the  front  line.  Hands  held  across  each  line.  Leader  with  first 
line  skips  into  winding  formation,  leading  her  line  so  that 
attachment  can  be  made  with  line  that  is  waiting.  Attachment 
can  be  made  only  between  last  one  of  skipping  line  and  one  to 
extreme  right  of  waiting  line.  When  entire  group  is  in  line,  after 
skipping  along  a  twisted  path,  break  ranks. 

Merry-Go -Round 

Form  a  double  circle,  partners  facing.  Get  players  into  this 
formation,  having  leaders  lead  double  line  up  to  director  and  then 
marching  together,  lead  lines  into  a  large  circle,  either  men  or 
girls  inside.  Hands  on  hips. 

1.  Hop  on  left  foot  pointing  right  toe  directly  to  side,  change 
quickly  to  right  foot,  pointing  left  toe  to  side  alternating  rapidly 
This   continues  through   "The  Circus   it  is  here."     A  whistle  at 
that  point  may  be  the  signal  for  change  in  step. 

2.  Hop   on   left   foot,   pointing   right   toe    forward,    changing 
quickly  to  right  foot  and  alternating  through  "Five  for  the  small.'* 

3.  Stamp  quickly  1-2-3,  pause,  1-2-3,  pause  1-2-3-4-5.  These 
stamps  are  in  time  with  the  words  "Hur-ry  up!"  etc. 

Chorus:  All  face  center,  inner  circle  joining  hands,  those 
outside  putting  hands  on  partners'  shoulders.  They  imitate  a 
merry-go-round,  which  goes  very  slowly  at  first,  then  faster  and 
faster  until  it  spins.  The  inside  circle  must  be  kept  small  or 
disaster  is  inevitable.  The  step  is  a  slide  (to  the  right  always) 
long  and  slow,  at  first,  then  rapidly  becoming  faster.  At  the  end 
of  the  chorus  partners  change  places,  repeating  from  beginning. 
When  using  this  game  for  girls  only,  it  is  advisable  to  teach  the 
words  but  when  there  is  a  very  large  new  group  of  girls  and 
men,  a  whistle  for  each  change  of  steps  is  most  effective, 

^Carrousel  in  Burchenal's  Folk  Dances  and  Singing  Games,  G.  Schir- 
mer,   although   any  lively  music  in  4/4  time   will   do. 
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Third  Annual  Country  Life  Conference  Strikes 
a  New  Note* 

American  people  have  become  accustomed  to  thinking  of 
rural  life  in  terms  of  despair.  The  hopeless  side  of  country  liv- 
ing has  been  emphasized  so  frequently  during  the  past  twenty 
years  that  many  people  have  come  to  believe  that  the  country 
is  in  a  state  of  progressive  decay.  Those  who  attended  the 
Third  Annual  Conference  of  the  American  Country  Life  As- 
sociation at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  last  week  came  away 
with  a  different  attitude. 

The  theme  of  this  conference  was  "Rural  Organization," 
and  after  the  speakers  had  enumerated  the  manifest  extent  of 
organization  among  country  people  one  was  led  to  believe  that 
the  country  people  are  awake  to  their  greatest  problem,  namely 
that  of  organizing  themselves  for  effective  and  cooperative 
action. 

The  American  Country  Life  Association  is  organized  upon 
the  basis  of  standing  committees  made  up  of  specialists  in  the 
various  fields  of  country  life.  It  is  distinguished  from  other 
rural  organizations  in  that  it  lays  its  emphasis  upon  the  human 
aspects  of  agriculture.  One  of  its  precepts  is  that  "the  farmer 
is  more  important  than  the  farm".  In  the  reports  of  these 
committees  of  this  year  it  was  clearly  evident  that  progress 
in  country  life  has  become  a  reality. 

Marked  progress  was  depicted  in  almost  every  line  of 
human  endeavor  which  goes  to  make  life  more  satisfying. 
Consolidation  of  schools  is  proceeding  with  great  rapidity; 
county  and  traveling  libraries  are  extending  library  service  to 
increasing  numbers  of  rural  residents;  visiting  nurses  are  being 
requested  in  numbers  larger  than  the  supply;  numerous  move- 
ments looking  toward  physical  education  and  recreation  are  in 
process;  colleges,  normal  schools  and  universities  are  introduc- 
ing courses  in  rural  sociology;  the  national  agencies  engaged 
in  rural  social  work  are  beginning  to  coordinate  their  pro- 
grams ;  the  rural  church  is  grappling  with  its  peculiar  problem 
in  a  dynamic  manner;  the  rural  home  is  being  recognized  in  a 
new  and  encouraging  way  as  the  center  of  all  social  orgamza- 


*  Courtesy   of   Community   Progress 
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tion ;  rural  government  and  legislation  is  undergoing  a  far- 
reaching  change;  county  communities  are  thinking  about  coun- 
try planning  and  art  as  integral  parts  of  community  life;  road- 
building  in  country  districts  is  proceeding  with  unprecedented 
rapidity;  and,  the  country  life  movement  is  on  the  verge  of  an 
international  understanding. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  country  life  con- 
ference was  the  attention  given  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
rural  community  organization.  It  was  learned  that  various 
types  of  organization  are  in  process  in  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. The  various  theories  of  organization  were  tested  and 
discussed  with  a  view  to  determine  what  is  best  in  current 
practice. 


Educational  Athletics 

WILLIAM  BURDICK,  Public  Athletic  League,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

The  special  athletic  meet  conducted  by  the  Public  Athletic 
League  of  Maryland  for  the  five  high  schools  of  Baltimore 
County  last  Spring  was  organized  on  a  basis  of  equitable  repre- 
sentation, and  scored  on  a  percentage  basis,  in  that  each  school 
was  required  to  enter  one-twentieth  of  its  total  enrollment  in 
each  event,  and  every  individual  was  given  a  percentage  for  his 
performance,  this  being  determined  by  a  percentage  table  having 
100  per  cent  equivalent  to  the  prevailing  record  in  each  event. 
The  individual  at  once  could  determine  his  personal  efficiency  and 
also  know  to  what  extent  he  contributed  to  the  winning  of  the 
meet.  The  school's  total  number  of  points  scored  was  determined 
by  adding  together  the  points  scored  by  the  individuals  represent- 
ing the  school.  The  aggregate  total  of  the  school  was  divided  by  a 
certain  divisor,  in  order  to  determine  the  final  score  of  the  school 
on  a  percentage  basis.  This  divisor  was  obtained  by  the  following 
method:  Assuming  that  the  enrollment  at  the  beginning  of  May 
was  90  (or  any  number  between  80  and  90),  a  school  consequently 
was  required  to  enter  4  boys  in  each  event.  The  program  con- 
sisted of  13  track  and  field  events  in  addition  to  three  relay  events 
of  four  boys  on  the  team.  Assuming  that  100  per  cent  was 
attained  by  all  four  boys  in  each  event,  the  maximum  number  of 
points  the  school  might  attain  would  be  400  in  each  of  the  13 
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events  and  400  in  each  of  the  3  relays,  making  a  total  of  6400. 
Therefore,  the  aggregate  total  of  points  scored  was  divided  by  64. 
In  the  case  of  a  school  having  an  enrollment  of  60,  and  required 
to  enter  3  boys  in  each  event,  its  divisor  would  be  13  times  300 
plus  1200  for  the  relays,  making  a  total  of  5100,  or  a  divisor 
of  51. 

Very  complete  scoring  tables  have  been  compiled,  and  the 
method  reduced  to  a  reasonable  simplicity.  In  fact,  it  was  possi- 
ble this  Spring  to  announce  the  winner  of  the  meet  within  five 
minutes  after  the  last  race  was  finished.  The  following  data  might 
serve  to  make  clearer  the  system  of  scoring : 

INSTRUCTION    SHEET   BALTIMORE    COUNTY    HIGH    SCHOOLS 
TRACK  AND  FIELD   CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Time  and  Place— Friday,  May  28,  1920,  at  2  p.  m.  sharp.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Athletic  Field  (Home wood). 

Entries — Each  High  School  to  enter  one  twentieth  of  its 
enrollment. 

Agricultural  High  with  17  enrollment  to  enter  1  boy  in  each 
event. 

Catonsville  High  with  70  enrollment  to  enter  4  boys  in  each 
event. 

Franklin  High  with  88  enrollment  to  enter  4  boys  in  each 
event. 

Randallstown  High  with  17  enrollment  to  enter  1  boy  in  each 
event. 

Sparrows  Point  High  with  60  enrollment  to  enter  3  boys  in 
each  event. 

Towson  High  with  93  enrollment  to  enter  5  boys  in  each 
event. 

Method  of  Scoring — Each  contestant  will  be  given  credit  for 
his  time,  height  or  distance  in  each  event. 

The  School's  average  shall  be  determined  as  follows: 

On  the  program  there  are  13  events  exclusive  of  the  Relays; 
and  the  divisor  for  each  school  shall  be  determined  as  follows — 

A  school  entering  one  man  in  each  event  shall  have  25  for 
its  divisor.  The  difference  between  13  and  25  is  made  up  by  the 
number  of  contestants  who  will  take  part  in  the  three  relays, 
i.  e.  12  entrants. 

The  relays  will  be  counted  as  follows:  A  team  running  in  the 
95  Ibs.  class  relay  runs  the  660  yards  in  1'  25".  Each  contestant 
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shall  receive  100  points  instead  of  only  100  points  for  the  team  as 
heretofore.  So  for  example,  in  the  thirteen  events  outside  of  the 
relays  it  is  possible  for  a  school  with  one  entrant  to  score  1300 
points,  then  in  the  relays  it  is  possible  to  score  1200  more  points. 
Then  the  total  number  of  points  scored  by  the  school  with  one 
entrant  shall  be  divided  by  25. 

On  the  same  basis  the  school  with  two  entrants  shall  have 
for  its  divisor  38.  The  school  with  three  entrants  a  divisor  of 
51.  A  school  with  four  entrants,  64  and  a  school  with  five  en- 
trants will  have  77  for  its  divisor. 


America's  Children 

Most  of  us  take  it  for  granted  that  American  children  go 
to  school,  receive  a  fair  education,  and,  taking  it  by  and  large, 
are  so  much  more  fortunate  than  the  children  of  any  other  na- 
tion that  we  need  not  worry  about  them.  But  how  true  is  our 
assumption?  At  least  one-fifth  of  all  American  children  be- 
tween ten  and  fifteen  are  out  of  school  earning  their  own  living. 
In  one  industrial  center  in  Massachusetts  a  state  that  stands 
high  on  our  educational  roll,  only  one  child  in  ten  finishes  high 
school,  while  sixty-six  out  of  every  hundred  leave  school  for 
work  the  moment  the  compulsory  school  law  releases  them. 
This  is  true  in  a  greater  degree  in  other  states,  some  of  which 
still  have  no  adequate  schooling  law,  require  only  a  knowledge 
of  English  of  children  leaving  school  for  work,  and  have  a 
school  term  of  only  80  days.  The  result  is  that  almost  one- 
quarter  of  our  population  is  illiterate. 

In  fourteen  states  this  year  it  is  reported  that  child  labor 
has  increased,  more  children  having  left  school  for  work  than  in 
1919.  Many  of  them  are  employed  in  industries  not  regulated 
by  the  federal  tax  on  child  labor;  they  may  be  employed  nine, 
ten,  or  eleven  hours  a  day;  they  may  be  worked  on  night 
shifts;  they  may  even  work  at  trades  known  to  be  dangerous — 
and  the  child  in  industry  is  just  three  times  as  likely  to  suffer 
accident  as  the  adult.  Massachusetts,  again,  is  more  careful 
of  her  children  than  many  states,  yet  in  Massachusetts  last 
year  there  were  1691  industrial  accidents  to  children  under 
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sixteen,  ten  of  which  were  fatal  and  62  of  which  resulted  in 
permanent  partial  disability  to  the  child. 

Is  all  this  a  square  deal  for  American  children? 

It  is  to  consider  such  facts,  to  bring  the  child  welfare 
situation  home  to  all  of  us,  that  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee appoints  the  fourth  Sunday  in  January  each  year  as 
Child  Labor  Day.  In  1921  it  falls  on  January  twenty-third.  It 
is  observed  not  only  in  Sunday-schools  and  churches,  but  on 
January  twenty-second  in  synagogues  and  on  January  twenty- 
fourth  in  schools,  colleges,  clubs,  and  other  organizations. 
Pamphlets  and  posters  are  distributed  by  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  for  use  by  those  interested  in  observing  the 
day,  and  anyone  who  wishes  such  material  should  write  direct- 
ly to  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  105  East  22nd 
Street,  New  York  City. 

It  happens  that  Child  Labor  Day  comes  this  year  at  the 
end  of  National  Thrift  Week,  and  so  the  Committee  points  out 
that  the  conservation  of  children  may  well  be  considered  as  an 
item  in  the  larger  national  thrift.  "Every  child  without  an 
education  today,"  says  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee,  "means  an  illiterate  citizen  to- 
morrow ;  every  child  who  is  overworked  today,  means  a  dulled, 
unhealthy  citizen  tomorrow ;  and  every  child  who  enters  a  low- 
wage,  blind  alley  occupation  today,  without  means  of  advanc- 
ing himself,  means  a  poverty-stricken,  inefficient  citizen  to- 
morrow, very  possibly  a  charge  upon  the  nation.  What  kind  of 
citizen  do  we  want,  and  what  kind  are  we  making?" 


The  American  Prison  Association 

The  American  Prison  Association  (founded  in  1870),  main- 
tains through  its  Central  Office  at  135  East  15th  Street,  New  York, 
a  free  clearing-house  for  advice  and  information  on  prison,  refor- 
matory, workhouse  and  jail  administration,  construction  of  penal 
and  correctional  buildings,  and  in  general  on  the  treatment  of  the 
offender,  both  inside  and  outside  of  institutions. 

In  the  membership  of  the  American  Prison  Association,  which 
is  the  national  body  composed  of  penologists  and  criminologists 
in  this  country,  are  hundreds  of  specialists  in  penal  and  reforma- 
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tory  administration,  probation,  parole,  prisoners*  aid  work,  clinical 
criminology,  juvenile  courts,  and  other  branches  of  work  with  de- 
linquents. Their  advice  and  counsel  can  be  freely  called  upon,  to  a 
reasonable  degree,  through  the  Central  Office  of  the  American 
Prison  Association,  by  those  having  problems  to  solve  in  these 
fields. 

The  General  Secretary  of  the  Association  will  gladly  put  those 
desiring  information  in  touch  with  the  nearest  serviceable  authori- 
ties in  this  country.  In  addition,  there  is  available  at  the  Central 
Office  a  considerable  variety  of  printed  material  on  penology  and 
criminology — also  lists  of  publications,  bibliography  and  other 
useful  collections  of  material  for  those  needing  suggestions  in 
the  field  of  the  Association. 

The  Central  Office  of  the  American  Prison  Association  is  at 
135  East  15th  Street,  New  York.  O.  F.  Lewis  is  General 
Secretary. 

The  next  Prison  Congress  will  be  held  at  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
November,  1921. 


Book  Reviews 

GAMES  AND  DANCES    . 

By   William   A.    Stecher,   B.    S.    G.     Published   by   John   Joseph    McVey, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.    Third  edition  revised  and  enlarged 

The  new  edition  of  this  book  contains  besides  new  dances,  new 
games  and  the  complete  text  of  the  pageant  "The  Revival  of  the  Play 
Spirit  in  America,"  a  discussion  of  the  most  useful  forms  of  mass  athletics 
together  with  a  teacher's  guide  for  coaching.  There  is  also  a  short  course 
in  physical  training  covering  not  only  the  subject  of  some  fundamentals 
of  track  and  field  events,  but  also  that  of  graded  play  material  for  the 
schools. 

This  material  has  been  selected  from  a  strictly  physical  training  point 
of  view,  and  consists  of  games,  to  be  augumented  "where  conditions  are 
favorable"  (to  quote  the  author)  by  folk  dances.  These  dances  are  chosen 
because  of  their  vigor,  simplicity  of  steps  and  because  they  require  no 
equipment  to  speak  of,  and  can  be  used  for  any  number  of  pupils,  in  large 
or  small  groups. 

Mr.  Stecher  further  says,  "the  basis  of  the  more  spectacular  parts  of 
all  pageants,  plays  and  festivals  is  to  be  found  in  the  marches,  drills  and 
dances  as  exemplified  in  the  more  advanced  physical  training  work." 

Members  of  the  physical  training  department  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Schools  wrote  and  produced  the  pageant  already  referred  to,  as  forming  a 
part  of  this  new  edition  of  "Games  and  Dances." 

The  fact  that  this  book  has  passed  into  its  third  edition  is  proof  of 
its  popularity. 
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PHYSICAL    TRAINING    LESSONS    FOR    MENTALLY    RETARDED 

PUPILS 

By  W.  E.  Stccher.     Published  by  John  Joseph  McVey.     Price,  fifty  c«ite 

This  little  booklet,  like  all  of  Mr.  Stechcr's  productions,  is  well  planned 
concise  and  practical.  The  work  outlined  falls  into  two  parts  of  eight 
lessons  each  for  the  Lower  and  Higher  Grades.  The  principle  of  pro- 
gression is  everywhere  observed.  Each  separate  lesson  has  three  definite 
aims,  physical  development,  prompt  and  accurate  response,  and  social 
qualities.  The  work  prescribed  for  each  aim  is  admirably  chosen.  The 
material  selected  is  of  value  not  only  for  use  with  subnormal  pupils,  but 
it  can  also  be  utilized  to  good  advantage  in  many  schools  and  with  many 
groups  lacking  facilities  for  the  more  specialized  and  higher  forms  of 
physical  activities.  Teachers  also  who  have  had  no  special  training  in 
physical  education  will  find  this  excellent  little  booklet  easy  to  understand 
and  therefore  abundantly  useful. 

C.   W.   SAVAGE 

PITTSBURGH    PLAYGROUNDS 

Reports  No.  I  and  IA  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  on  City  Plan  of 
Pittsburgh 

"The  Citizens'  Committee  on  City  Plan  of  Pittsburgh  is  an  un- 
official body  of  private  citizens  who  believe  that  a  definite  and  work- 
able program  of  development  is  even  more  necessary  for  the  City  of 
Pittsburgh,  in  its  business,  than  it  is  for  any  individual  Pittsburgher 
in  his  business  or  profession. 

"This  committee  was  organized  with  the  single  object  of  produc- 
ing the  Pittsburgh  Plan,  to  give  Pittsburgh  an  orderly,  scientific,  com- 
prehensive program  of  city  building,  and  to  secure  for  the  people  of 
the  city  greater  comfort,  safety,  health,  convenience,  utility  and  beauty 
in  their  lives." 

The  committee  will  make  an  accurate  study  of  conditions  as  to 
streets,  playgrounds,  housing  and  base  recommendations  on  this 
study.  These  two  reports  represent  the  initial  study  and  plans  for 
playground  development. 

Many  interesting  tables  have  been  worked  out  in  this  study — ai 
to  the  amount  of  playground  service  any  given  number  of  children 
might  be  counted  upon  to  make  use  of  and  the  amount  of  such  service 
which  a  particular  playground  can  provide  if  completely  developed 
and  administered  with  maximum  efficiency.  A  series  of  maps  visual- 
izes existing  and  proposed  conditions. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
OF  WOMEN  PHYSICIANS 

In  six  volumes.  Published  by  the  Woman's  Press,  600  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City.  Price,  75  cents  per  volume  or  $3.00  for  the 
complete  set 

The  proceedings  of  this  important  conference  called  by  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  to  which 
representative  women  from  all  over  the  world  contributed  of  the  riches 
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of  their  experience  are  valuable  for  all  forward-looking  workers.  With 
the  general  problem  of  health  promotion  and  conservation  in  mind, 
the  Conference  discussed:  I.  General  Problems  of  Health.  II.  Indus- 
trial Health.  III.  The  Health  of  the  Child.  IV.  Moral  Codes  and 
Personality.  V.  Adaptation  of  the  Individual  to  Life.  VI.  The  Con- 
servation of  the  Health  of  Women  in  Marriage. 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  papers  in  the  field  of  recrea- 
tion are  that  of  Dr.  Agnes  Burns  Ferguson,  Playground  Supervisor, 
Bureau  of  Recreation,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  on  Exercise  in  Cities, 
in  which  the  achievements  of  municipal  recreation  are  noted  and  of 
Grace  Fulmer,  Recreation  Director,  University  of  California,  and  As- 
sistant Superintendent  of  Schools,  Los  Angeles,  California,  who  spoke 

on  The  Value  of  Play, 
i 

AMERICANIZATION 

Compiled  and  edited  by  Winthrop  Talbot.  Second  Edition  revised 
and  enlarged  by  Julia  E.  Johnsen.  Published  by  The  H.  E.  Wil- 
son Company,  New  York.  Price  $1.80 

An  immense  amount  of  valuable  material  is  gathered  between  the 
covers  of  this  book.  Beginning  with  a  selected  bibliography,  the  book 
goes  on  to  quote  from  past  and  present  American  leaders  the  theory 
of  democracy,  the  principles  of  Americanism  and  methods  of  Amer- 
icanization. The  compact  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  the  Preamble  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  quotations  from  Lincoln,  Wilson  and 
Roosevelt  set  forth  these  great  principles.  Part  II,  Essentials  of 
Americanization,  contains  quotations  from  Woodrow  Wilson  on  the 
Meaning  of  Citizenship,  Walter  Weyl  on  New  Americans;  W.  E.  B. 
Du  Bois  on  the  Negro;  Emily  Greene  Balch  on  Our  Slavic  Fellow 
Citizens;  Sidney  L.  Gulick  on  the  Japanese.  Part  III  is  made  up 
largely  of  reports  of  methods  and  achievements  of  various  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  this  problem.  Recreation  is  treated  by  Victor 
von  Borosini,  of  Hull  House.  Throughout  the  volume  there  is  recog- 
nition of  the  influence  of  leisure  time  activities  in  developing  good 
citizens.  The  description  of  the  work  of  the  American  House  in 
Cincinnati  illustrates  the  modern  attitude  of  democracy  and  repre- 
sentative government  in  all  work  with  foreign-born. 

MR.  FRIEND  O'  MAN 

By  Jay  T.  Stocking.  Published  jointly  by  Council  of  Women  for 
Home  Missions  and  Interchurch  World  Movement  of  North 
America,  New  York  City 

This  little  book  consists  of  a  series  of  short  parables,  conversa- 
tions between  Query  Queer  and  The  Wise-and-Wonder-Man,  in  which 
"true  worth  is  in  being,  not  seeming"  is  illustrated.  Among  the  titles 
arc  The  Church  of  the  Friendly  Heart,  the  Spirit  of  the  Flag  and 
Mr.  Friend  O'  Man's  Party. 
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SERVING    THE    NEIGHBORHOOD 

By  Ralph  A.  Fclton.  Published  jointly  by  Council  of  Women  for 
Home  Missions  and  Interchurch  World  Movement  of  North 
America,  New  York  City 

The  extension  of  church  interest  and  activity  to  all  forms  of 
human  welfare  is  preached  by  word  and  example  in  this  little  book, 
all  in  running  narrative,  case  following  case  of  need  met  or  unmet. 
Suggestions  for  individual  and  group  helpfulness  to  the  sick,  the 
friendless,  the  helpless;  ways  of  using  play  and  recreation  to  make  bet- 
ter Americans  and  better  Christians  are  given. 

GYMNASTIC   DANCING 

By  S.  C.  Staley  and  D.   M.  Lowery.     Published  by  Association   Press, 

347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.     Price  $2.25 
A  brief  history  of  the  development  and  theory  of  the  dance  pre- 
cedes  a   detailed   account    of   methods    of   teaching    and    nomenclature. 
The  second  part  of  the  volume  contains  sample  dances,  graded  as  pre- 
liminary, elementary,  intermediate  and  advanced. 

SOCIAL  PLAYS,  GAMES,  MARCHES,  OLD  FOLK  DANCES  AND 

RHYTHMIC  MOVEMENTS  FOR  USE  IN  INDIAN 

SCHOOLS 

Published  by  the  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Free  to  officers  of  the  United  States  Indian  Service.  To  others, 
price,  ten  cents 

Though  prepared  for  use  in  Indian  schools  this  pamphlet  is  both 
helpful  and  suggestive  for  use  in  any  elementary  school,  especially 
rural  schools.  Many  of  the  games  are  suitable  for  adult  social 
evenings. 

THE  GIFTS  WE  BRING 

By  Nina  B.  Lamkin.  Published  by  T.  S.  Denison  and  Company  of  Chicago 
Here  may  be  found  a  very  delightful  Christmas  pageant  suitable  for 
production  by  school  children  or  high  school  and  college  students.  From 
50  to  200  or  400  may  take  part.  The  directions  for  production  are  very 
definite,  and  the  material  for  the  dances  can  be  easily  worked  out.  Direc- 
tions are  given  for  simple  and  artistic  but  inexpensive  costumes,  and 
music  is  suggested. 
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LOOKING  SOUTH  FROM  THE  OFFICESJ3F  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE  (Incorporated) 


Ft.  Wayne.   Ind. 


FLORA  BELL 


Dress,  bloomers,  cap  and  beanbag  made  on  the  play- 

trrnnnrl   rlnrinor   tK*»  ooaonn 


Spalding  Gymnasium 

and 

Playground  Apparatus 

When  contemplating  in- 
stalling a  gymnasium  or 
adding  to  present  equip- 
ment, write  to  our  gym- 
nasium contract  depart- 
ment, or  the  nearest 
SPALDING  Store.  Our 
many  years'  experience 
manufacturing  gymnas- 
ium and  playground  ap- 
paratus has  especially 
fitted  us  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems that  inevitably  arise. 

Catalogue  on  request 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 

STORES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
OF  THE  U.  S.  and  CANADA. 

Gymnasium  Contract  Dep't. 
Chicopee,  Mass. 


BATTLE  CREEK 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

A  progressive  school  founded  on 
the  best  methods  of  physical 
education. 


Other  distinctive  features:— The 
great  medical  equipment  of  the 
Sanitarium  —  hydrotherapy  — mas- 
sage— medical  gymnastics — indoor 
and  outdoor  swimming  pools  and 
gymnasiums — club  room — business 
training  and  courses  in  National 
and  Local  Social  Forces  included. 

The  third  year  specializes  in  School, 
Medical  or  Industrial  Fields.  Par- 
tial self  support  opportunities. 

STANDARD  COURSE— Three  years 
and  six  weeks  Camp  Life — for 
high  school  graduates. 


Graduates  given  Life  Teaching 
Certificate  by  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. 


SUMMER      CAMP     SCHOOL— Six 

weeks.  Official  Girl  Scouts  Camp. 
Training  School  and  other  courses. 


Address,  for  catalog  and  other 
information 

DR.  LINDA  M.  ROTH, 

DEAN 

Box  P,    BATTLE  CREEK,   Mich. 
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CHICAGO      NORMAL      SCHOOL      OF      PHYSICAL      EDUCATION 

For    Women  Francis  Mussel  man,  Principal  Established    16  yrs. 

TWO  YEAR  NORMAL  COURSE  FOR  PLAYGROUND  SUPERVISORS  and  Directors  Of 
Physical  Education  In  all  situations.  Our  graduates  are  filling  the  moat  responsible  positions  In 
the  country.  Chicago  is  the  best  place  In  the  world  to  prepare  for  playground  work  as  It  afford* 
opportunity  to  study  the  largest  and  most  successful  playgrounds  systems  »n  the  wond.  Fine 
dormitory  lor  non-resident  students. 

for  catalogs  and  illustrated  boot  address 
REGISTRAR   Box    P.    G.  430  South    Wabash   Ave. 


PLAY 

GROUND 


THEO  A.  GROSS.    PRESIDENT 


1835  W.  Lake  St. 


OUT 
FITTERS 


Chicago,  111. 


ATHLETIC    BADGE    TESTS 

A  Simple    standard  of  physical  efficiency  for  boys  and  girls 
Have    you    tried    them    on    your    Playground? 

Complete  Descriptive  Pamphlets  upon  Rtqutst 
PLAYGROUND  &  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  1  Madison  Are.,  New  York  City 


Father    Knickerbocker   Says: 

"If  you  want  to  know  what  the 
New  York  charitable  organizations 
are  doing,  read 


Setter  (Kmrt 


reports  the  most  important  activities 
of  the  2000  New  York  charitable  and 
public  welfare  organizations.  It  serves 
philanthropy  in  New  York  City  as  a 
trade  paper  serves  business. 


Better  TOme* 


J™ 


est  phases  of  social  work,  including  the 
activities  of  hospitals,  schools,  and  set- 
tlements and  the  problems  of  housing, 
Americanization  and  public  health. 

10  ISSUES  PER  YEAR          $2.00 


BETTER  TIMES,  INC.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Please  send  me  J$0tt0r  {EttttCS  for  the  coming  year.  I  enclose  $2.00  in  payment. 


Name 


Address 
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PERCUSSION 


c; 


HARP 


TUBA 


The  instruments  of  the  orchestra 
by  sight,  sound,  and  story 

A  constructive  aid  for  teaching  music 
in  the  schools 

This    plan    of    orchestral    instrument 
study  consists  of: 

18  charts  (14"x22"),  showing  the  in- 
struments in  absolute  accuracy  of  color 
and  detail; 

Two  Victor  double-face  records  (Nos. 
35670  and  35671  or  35236  and  35237), 
which  give  the  tone  color  of  every  in- 
strument in  appropriate  excerpts; 
A  handbook,  giving  full  description  and 
history  of  the  instruments  and  their  uses 
by  composers. 

These  three  units  together  offer  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  public  school 
music  a  practical  means  for  the  complete 
study  of  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra 
by  sight,  sound,  and 
story. 

Consult  any  Victor 
dealer,  or  write  for 
full  information  to 
the 

Educational  Department         «.RIS  MASTER'S  VOICE 

Victor  Talking      This  JS^'^J'JL- 

\larnine     CO  word  "Victrola"  identify  all  our  products 

JYl.ttlUJ.llC     V^VJ.         Look  under  the  lid  1     Look  on  the  label 

Camden,  N.  J.         VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  co 

Camden.  N.  I. 


Ill 


L 
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Brooklyn 
"  L  Park^ 


Quick  Seating  Capacity 
Stored  in  Small  Space 


Y£  NOCKDOWN  Bleachers  take  little  storage  room 
^V  and  can  be  put  up  on  short  notice.  Just  the  thing 
to  cash  in  on  that  overflow  crowd  at  big  pay  events, 
.lust  as  safe  and  rigid  as  the  best  permanent  seats. 
Built  to  stand  all  kinds  of  abuse.  Suitable  for 
field  or  indoors.  Will  not  mar  fine  floors.  Among 
the  users  of  Knockdown  Bleachers  are  "Yale," 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  the  Universities  of  111., 
Mich.,  Ohio,  Calif.,  and  Wis.,  Brooklyn  National 
League  Park,  "Colgates,"  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rub- 
ber Co.,  and  scores  of  colleges,  high  schools,  Y.  M. 
C.  A's,  athletic  clubs  and  industrial  plants. 

They  come  in  sections  14  ft.  long,  3  to  10  seats 
high.  Sound  lumber,  painted  one  coat.  Strongly 
ironed.  Foot  boards  below  seat  boards  to  protect 
clothes.  An  investment  not  an  expense  Write  for 
particulars  today. 

Leavitt  Mfg.  Co., 

363  Griggs  St.  Urbana,  111. 


"Up  for  a  day 
or  to  stay" 


TRADE  MARK 


BLEACHERS 
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Playground  Apparatus  that  is  SAFE 

Above  we  show  a  pipe  coupling — a  most  commonplace  detailbf 
construction.  But  observe  that  it  is  designed  and  built  so  that  it 
is  practically  unbreakable.  This  detail  only  serves  to  illustrate 
the  principle  upon  which  all  ME  DART  apparatus  is  built.  It 
must  be  so  —  the  lives  of  children  may  depend  on  the  strength  of 
the  apparatus. 

Considered  in  this  light,  it  must  be  seen  that  MEDART  apparatus 
cannot  be  sold  on  a  price  basis.  But  it  is  sold  on  an  economy 
basis  —  thorough  construction  for  the  sake  of  safety  and  long  life 
of  the  apparatus  go  hand  in  hand.  In  buying  playground  appar- 
atus, divide  the  cost  by  the  years  of  service  it  will  give,  and 
MEDART  apparatus  will  be  your  choice. 


Medart  Service 

Medart  Engineering  Service  is  given 
freely  without  cost  or  obligation  or 
thought  toward  immediate  gain. 
Whether  your  plans  are  extensive  or 
limited  you  will  find  it  to  your  advan- 
tage to  avail  yourself  of  the  experience 
we  have  gained  during  fifty  years' 
playground  planning  and  building. 


Send  for  Catalog  "L" 

Catalog  "L"  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  complete  treatises  available  on 
playgrounds  and  playground  planning. 
It  is  really  a  textbook.  When  you 
send  for  it  please  outline  in  brief  just 
what  your  problem  is  —  you  will  have 
our  earnest  and  intelligent  co-operation. 


FRED    MEDART  MFG.  CO. 

Potomac  and  DeKalb  Sts.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  York,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.  San  Francisco,   Rialto  Bldg. 
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OFF  FOR  A  TRAMP 


THE  CALL  OF  SPRING 


What    Did    the    Playground    and    Recreation 
Association  of  America  Do  Last  Year  ? 


A  Stock-Taking  of  Twelve  Months'  Service, 
December  1st,  1 9 1 9— November  30th,  1920 


When  Dr.  Alice  Masarykovia,  daughter  of  the  president  of 
Czecho-Slovakia,  asked  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America  to  send  workers  to  organize  playgrounds  and  recreation 
centers  throughout  the  republic  it  was  not  possible  to  comply  with 
the  request.  The  Association  did,  however,  send  literature  which 
has  been  translated  into  the  language  of  the  people  and  which  is 
being  used  in  promoting  the  remarkable  play  programs  which  are 
being  put  into  effect. 

Those  who  are  supporting  the  work  of  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America  are  thus  interpreting  to  the 
Czecho-Slovakians  as  well  as  to  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  and 
adults  of  America  the  values  of  life-giving  play. 

Not  only  Czecho-Slovakia  but  Japan,  China,  Russia,  Poland 
and  South  America  were  all  represented  last  year  in  a  total  of 
more  than  7,000  letters  received  asking  for  suggestions,  advice  and 
literature.  From  every  state  in  the  union  came  these  appeals  for 
aid.  There  is  no  way  of  measuring  the  indirect  but  growing  in- 
fluence of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
upon  the  leisure  time  life  of  the  people. 

This  correspondence  service — the  answering  of  thousands  of  in- 
quiries on  every  possible  phase  of  the  recreation  movement — is  but 
one  of  the  channels  through  which  the  Association  is  working. 

During  the  first  year  the  Association  has  main- 
Channels  of  tained  and  strengthened  all  its  departments.  The 

conducting  of  the  National  Physical  Education 
Service  at  Washington;  the  sending  of  field  secretaries  into  com- 
munities to  conduct  campaigns  and  help  cities  establish  year-round 
recreation  systems ;  the  correspondence  and  consultation  service ; 
the  publication  and  distribution  of  literature;  the  employment  serv- 
ice; the  supplying  of  publicity  material,  photographs  and  cuts;  the 


promotion  of  athletic  badge  tests — all  these  forms  of  service  have 
shown  an  increase  which  has  demonstrated  in  a  very  practical 
manner  the  importance  which  America  is  placing  upon  its  hours  of 
leisure. 

NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE 

During  1920  this  service,  established  at  the  request  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Physical  Education  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  assisted  in  securing  legislation  for  physical 
education  in  Virginia,  Mississippi,  Kentucky,  Georgia  and  Alabama. 
In  three  of  these  states  full  time  state  directors  of  physical  educa- 
tion have  been  employed.  The  amount  of  special  appropriations 
being  expended  in  the  five  states  is  $61,500,  while  it  is  estimated 
that  more  than  $100,000  in  increased  municipal  appropriations  have 
resulted  from  these  laws. 

Federal  Aid  for  Physical  Education.  In  addition  to  the  pro- 
motion of  state  legislation  the  National  Physical  Education  Service 
has  been  working  during  1920  to  secure  the  enactment  of  the  Fess 
Capper  National  Physical  Education  Bill,  proposing  federal  co- 
operation with  the  states  in  extending  the  opportunities  of  physical 
education  to  all  the  children  of  the  nation.  Expressions  of  support 
for  this  measure  have  been  secured  from  a  large  number  of  prom- 
inent individuals  and  organizations  throughout  the  country. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  FIELD  DEPARTMENT 

During  the  twelve  months'  period  covered  by  this  report  >ix 
field  secretaries  have  been  at  work  conducting  campaigns  and  help- 
ing municipalities  to  secure  appropriations  and  plan  their  year- 
round  recreation  programs.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  part  of  the 
field  workers'  time  has  been  used  for  training  new  workers  and  for 
other  purposes  not  directly  connected  with  campaigns,  eight  chic- 
and  one  county  have  been  helped  to  establish  year-round  recreation 
work  with  superintendents  of  recreation  employed  to  take  charge  of 
the  play  grounds,  recreation  centers  and  community  wide  activities 
developed.  These  cities  are: 

Chester   County,    Pennsylvania*      Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 
Ely,  Minnesota  Phoenixville,  Pennsylvania 

Middletown,  Ohio  Reading,  Pennsylvania  * 

Altoona,  Pennsylvania  York,  Pennsylvania 

Syracuse,  New  York 


*  Recreation  superintendents  have  been  appointed  since  December  1st,  1920. 


The  work  done  in  these  cities  involves  not  merely  the  laying  of 
foundations  for  a  year's  activities  but  for  a  permanent  work  de- 
veloping from  year  to  year,  growing  constantly  in  influence  and 
strength. 

In  Terms  of  Human  Values.  What  in  terms  of  human  values 
has  the  establishment  of  year-round  recreation  in  eight  cities  and 
one  county  meant  to  the  people  of  these  communities?  Through 
the  work  of  the  Field  Department  more  than  half  a  million  people, 
many  of  them  foreign-born  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
share  with  their  neighbors  at  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers  and 
in  community  gatherings  of  all  kinds  a  social  and  recreational  life 
which  to  thousands  has  come  as  a  new  conception.  Hundreds 
have  found  through  participation  a  new  channel  of  self-expression. 
More  than  $60,000  of  municipal  and  private  funds  have  been  re- 
leased to  serve  the  leisure  time  interests  of  the  people,  and  property 
and  school  houses  valued  at  many  times  that  amount  and  pre- 
viously unused  for  a  large  part  of  the  time,  are  now  being  utilized 
for  the  social,  recreational  and  cultural  interests  of  the  people  to 
whom  the  facilities  belong. 

Follow-up  Work.  Important  as  it  has  been  to 
Other  Cities  extend  the  field  work  of  the  Association  to  new 

cities,  equally  esssential  has  been  the  task  of  the 
field  secretaries  in  giving  help  to  cities  where  field  work  has  pre- 
viously been  conducted.  Through  this  assistance  increased  appro- 
priations have  been  secured  in  some  cities  and  aid  given  in  filling 
vacancies  occurring  among  workers.  In  one  city  where  year-round 
recreation  had  been  discontinued  for  a  number  of  years  the  work 
was  reestablished  under  a  competent  superintendent  of  recreation 
with  a  greatly  increased  budget.  Very  significant,  too,  is  the  service 
which  the  field  secretaries  have  rendered  in  giving  the  superintendent 
and  his  governing  board  the  benefit  of  the  experiences  of  other 
cities  and  of  new  methods  of  work. 

Among  the  cities  which  have  been  helped  in  this  way  during 
the  past  year  are  : 

Paterson,  New  Jersey  Port  Chester,  New  York 

Red  Bank,  New  Jersey  Utica,  New  York 

Beacon,  New  York  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania 

New  Rochelle,  New  York  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania 

Extending  the  Service.  More  than  a  score  of  other  cities  have 
been  helped  during  the  year  by  visits  and  consultations.  In  some 
instances,  as  in  the  case  of  Jackson,  Tennessee,  where  the  Associa- 


tion  was  requested  by  the  Red  Cross  to  send  a  field  worker,  brief 
studies  of  local  situations  have  been  made  and  the  foundations  laid 
for  field  work.  Some  of  the  cities  aided  in  this  way  by  field  secre- 
tary visits  are: 

Middletown,  Connecticut  Monmouth  County,  Xew  Jersey 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  Little  Falls,  New  York 

Dalton,  Massachusetts  Newburgh,  New  York 

Salem,  Massachusetts  Chester,  Pennsylvania 

Red  Wing,  Minnesota  Jackson,  Tennessee 

Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey  Charleston,  West  Virginia 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia 

Middletown,  New  Jersey  Huntington,  West  Virginia 
Wheeling.  We>t  Virginia 

The  passage  of  "home-rule"  acts  enabling  ritio 
Legislation  to  conduct  year-round  systems  of  recreation  on 

a  municipal  basis  which  during  the  three  years 
previous  to  December  1st,  1919,  the  Association  was  able  to  secure 
in  six  states,  has  helped  to  make  possible  the  splendid  development 
during  the  past  year.  Four  of  the  Pennsylvania  cities  which  in  the 
last  twelve  months  have  established  year-round  work  took  advan- 
tage of  the  "home-rule"  law  passed  in  that  state  in  1919. 

The  efforts  of  one  of  the  field  secretaries  have  resulted  in  the 
securing  of  an  amendment  to  the  New  York  "Home  Rule"  law 
giving  certain  powers  needed  by  various  cities  in  the  state  conduct- 
ing municipal  recreation. 

Work  done  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies  in  making  a 
comprehensive  study  of  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey,  has  shown 
the  necessity  for  an  amendment  to  the  state  law  permitting  the 
creation  of  recreation  commissions.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  se- 
cure the  passage  of  this  amendment.  Similarly,  to  help  cities  in 
West  Virginia  and  Ohio,  home  rule  bills  will  be  introduced  during 
this  session  of  the  legislature.  Plans  have  been  made  to  help  a 
number  of  cities  secure  charter  amendments  which  will  make  pos- 
sible recreation  systems. 

The  Association  is  pushing  its  home-rule  recreation  legislative 
program  as  rapidly  as  possible.  This  legislation  is  of  fundamental 
importance  to  all  cities,  and  the  experience  of  the  Association  can 
be  utilized  most  effectively  in  helping  to  prepare  the  way  through 
legislative  measures  for  a  broad  development. 
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A  Community  House  Project.  A  particularly 
Special  Forms  interesting  piece  of  work  was  undertaken  in 

Dalton,  Massachusetts,  where  at  the  request  of 
a  group  interested  in  the  erection  of  a  community  house,  a  brief 
study  was  made  and  recommendations  offered  for  the  planning  and 
maintenance  of  the  house.  Favorable  action  has  been  taken  upon 
the  recommendations  and  $200,000  made  available  for  the  erection, 
maintenance  and  partial  endowment  of  the  building,  this  sum  to  be 
supplemented  by  funds  raised  by  the  citizens  of  Dalton. 

A  County  Plan.  The  plan  worked  out  in  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania,  represents  an  interesting  development  in  methods  of 
organization,  for  recreation.  Here  a  County  Recreation  Board 
created  under  the  Home  Rule  act  secured  for  Pennsylvania  in  1919 
through  the  activities  of  the  Association,  working  through  a  year- 
round  superintendent  with  a  budget  of  $6,000  raised  by  private  sub- 
scriptions for  the  first  year's  work,  will  seek  to  organize  recreational 
activities  in  the  smaller  communities  of  the  County.  Thus  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Association  is  helping  to  make  work  possible  in  an 
increasing  number  of  rural  and  small  communities. 

A  Cooperative  Undertaking.  In  cooperation  with  the  New 
York  Prison  Association  the  Field  Department  made  a  study  of 
juvenile  delinquency  in  Rome,  New  York,  and  submitted  recom- 
mendations for  the  development  of  recreation  as  a  preventive  of 
delinquency.  Rome  is  now  providing  community  wide  recreation 
both  for  its  children  and  its  adult  citizens. 

The  Accomplish-  What,  in  concrete  terms,  are  the  results  to  a  city 
ments  of  One  of  the  organizing  and  advisory  service  of  the 

City  Association?  What  facilities  can  the  Associa- 

tion help  local  communities  to  discover  or  to  create?  Wrhat  activi- 
ties can  cities  be  aided  in  developing? 

The  experience  of  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the 
cities  in  which  the  Field  Department  helped  to  establish  work  and  to 
which  a  numbr  of  visits  have  since  been  made,  tells  the  story  of  the 
local  application  of  the  Association's  service. 

Here  the  Association  supplied  organizing  service  to  the  value 
of  approximately  $1,477.  The  first  year's  report  of  the  superinten- 
dent of  recreation  shows  the  following  activities : 

Playgrounds — The  opening  of  playgrounds  during  the  evening 
as  well  as  during  the  day,  with  a  playground  program  including 


the  use  of  the  YMCA  swimming  pool,  hikes,  nature  study 
classes,  story  telling,  and  dramatic  activities. 
Special  Events — such  as  community  picnics;  camp  suppers; 
twilight  baseball  games ;  games  for  adults  as  well  as  children ; 
community  sings  conducted  by  volunteer  leaders  and  attended 
by  from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  people ;  concerts  given 
once  a  week  by  the  West  Chester  band;  the  organization  of  a 
boys'  club;  thrift  night. 

Special  Celebrations — of  Columbus  Day,  Hallowe'en,  Christmas 
and  other  special  days. 

Recreation  Centers — with  various  forms  of  recreation  and  phys- 
ical training,  sings,  basketball  games,  open  forums,  musicals, 
lectures,  special  classes  in  cooking,  English  and  other  subjects. 
The  community  centers  served  as  the  meeting  place  of  such 
organizations  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  American  Legion,  Home  and 
School  League  and  provided  facilities  for  games  for  industrial 
workers  from  factories  as  well  as  for  boys  and  girls  from  the 
schools.  Volunteers  trained  by  the  superintendent  of  recrea- 
tion assisted. 

OTHER  SERVICE  CHANNELS 

The  past  year  has  brought  a  greatly  increased  demand  upon 
headquarters  for  service  which  can  be  rendered  through  its  Employ- 
ment Bureau,  through  the  answering  of  special  inquiries  and  re- 
quests for  information,  through  publishing  and  distributing  litera- 
ture and  through  other  available  service  channels. 

Because  of  the  recognized  importance  of  leader- 
Employment  ship,  without  which  no  successful  work  is  pos- 
sible, the  Association  has  for  many  years  felt 
it  an  essential  part  of  its  work  to  conduct  an  employment  service 
through  which  contacts  might  be  made  between  officials  desiring 
workers  and  workers  wishing  positions.  Special  emphasis  has 
been  laid  upon  this  during  the  past  twelve  months,  and  several  trips 
have  been  taken  by  a  headquarters  worker  in  an  effort  to  find 
people  particularly  well  qualified  for  "recreation  work.  The  total 
number  of  positions  referred  to  the  Association  during  the  past 
year  has  been  251.  The  request  for  service  of  this  kind  has 
involved  the  writing  of  hundreds  of  letters  and  the  holding  of  con- 
ferences with  many  individuals,  a  large  number  of  whom  have 
wanted  advice  along  vocational  lines. 
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Correspondence.  The  inquiries  received  by  the 
Correspondence  Association  during  the  past  twelve  months  on 
and  Consultation  eyery  CQnceivable  phase  of  the  leisure  time  field 

have  come  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources,  including  local  groups 
in  all  fields  of  service,  city  offcials,  governmental  departments  and 
private  citizens  not  only  in  every  state  of  the  union  but  in  foreign 
countries.  In  answer  to  these  inquiries  literature  has  been  sent  to 
approximately  6,000  people  and  letters  containing  information  went 
to  a  still  greater  number.  The  fact  that  so  many  letters  and  such  a 
quantity  of  literature  have  been  sent  to  individuals  sufficiently  in- 
terested in  matters  relating  to  recreation  to  write  the  Association  in- 
dicates something  of  the  need  which  exists  and  the  experience  and 
practical  help  which  the  Association  can  offer. 

Conferences.  The  Association  welcomes  opportunities  for  per- 
sonal contact  with  private  individuals  and  with  representatives  of 
national  and  local  organizations.  During  the  past  year  many  people 
have  called  at  the  office  each  month  for  advice  and  literature. 
Through  these  conferences  the  Association  has  been  able  to  make 
available  the  fund  of  information  in  its  files  and  library.  Further, 
the  personal  relationships  established  by  the  conferences  have  been 
the  means  in  a  number  of  instances  of  establishing  closer  cooperation 
with  other  national  organizations. 

Pamphlets.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of 
Publications  the  wide  circulation  given  pamphlets  and  other 

literature  published  by  the  Association  for  which 
each  month  there  has  been  a  growing  demand.  Over  180  pamphlets 
and  handbooks  have  now  been  published,  and  throughout  the  year 
bulletins  relating  to  various  phases  of  recreation  were  sent  superin- 
tendents of  recreation  and  boards  of  directors. 

The  Playground.  This,  the  monthly  magazine  of  the  Associa- 
tion, has  contained  during  the  past  twelve  months  a  number  of  arti- 
cles in  serial  forms,  which  have  aroused  much  interest.  These  have 
included  a  series  of  articles  by  Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay  contain- 
ing suggestions  for  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  celebration.  These 
suggestions,  sent  out  in  mimeographed  form,  have  been  widely  used. 
Other  articles  appearing  serially  have  been  "Comrades  in  Play" 
suggestions  for  rcreational  activities  which  young  men  and  young 
women  can  enjoy  together,  later  reprinted  in  booklet  form;  and 
"What  We  Did  on  a  Summer  Playground  in  Chicago/'  a  series  of 
articles  of  special  value  for  playground  workers.  To  meet  the  in- 
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creasing  demand  for  suggestions  on  organizing  recreational  work  in 
industrial  communities  THE  PLAYGROUND  published  a  number  of 
practical  studies  along  this  line. 

The  Year  Book.  The  Year  Book  shows  the  progress  of  the 
recreation  movement  throughout  the  country  and  has  come  to  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Association's  publica- 
tions. The  development  of  the  recreation  movement  in  America 
can  thus  be  traced.  Many  cities  are  helped  each  year  by  the  infor- 
mation regarding  appropriations,  bond  issues,  and  methods  of  or- 
ganization and  administration  in  effect  in  other  cities. 

Photographs,  Cuts  and  Lantern  Slides.  During  the  past  year 
the  Association  has  added  largely  to  its  supply  of  photographs  and 
magazine  cuts  on  recreational  subjects.  Many  of  the  photographs 
have  been  used  as  publicity  material  in  local  campaigns  for  funds. 
Cuts  have  been  loaned  for  use  in  books,  pamphlets  and  a  state 
syllabus  for  physical  education.  Each  month  requests  have  been 
received  for  the  Association's  lantern  slide  sets  to  help  in  creating 
sentiment  in  favor  of  community  recreation. 

Athletic  Badge  Tests.  The  Association  has  continued  to  pro- 
mote the  use  of  athletic  badge  tests  prepared  a  number  of  years  ago 
by  a  committee  of  experts.  These  tests  are  being  widely  used  in 
schools  and  on  playgrounds  and  have  been  successfully  tried  out  by 
workers  with  the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Chautauquas  and  Com- 
munity Service.  The  athletic  badge  tests  for  girls  have  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  Girls'  Reserves  of  the  YWCA  and  tests  for  both  boys 
and  girls  have  been  included  by  the  National  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation as  qualifications  to  be  met  by  Modern  Health  Crusaders.  The 
number  of  girls'  badges  sent  out  in  the  past  twelve  months  exceeds 
that  of  any  previous  period,  and  more  boys  attained  a  minimum 
standard  of  physical  efficiency  during  that  time  than  in  any  similar 
period  prior  to  1920. 

THE  EVER  GROWING  DEMAND 

Throughout  America  the  unsatisfied  desire  of  all  the  people 
for  an  opportunity  for  a  greater  degree  of  participation  with  others 
in  leisure  time  interests  is  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  municipal 
governments  to  provide  channels  for  expression  which  is  unescap- 
able.  Everywhere  municipalities  are  finding  it  necessary  to  increase 
their  recreational  facilities  and  activities.  During  1920,  465  cities 
conducted  4,293  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers  under  leader- 
ship, an  expenditure  of  $7,199,428.66 — an  increase  over  the  previous 
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year  of  9.7%  in  the  number  of  cities,  8%  in  the  number  of  centers 
and  of  more  than  half  a  million  dollars  in  expenditures.  A  tre- 
mendous development  in  community  buildings  is  noted,  117  cities 
reporting  on  such  buildings ;  60  of  these  cities  place  a  total  valua- 
tion of  almost  $12,000,000  on"the  buildings.  In  view  of  this  expan- 
sion never  before  has  there  been  greater  need  in  this  country  for 
the  guidance  and  leadership  which  the  experience  of  the  Association 
enables  it  to  give. 

In  foreign  countries,  particularly  in  sections  suffering  most 
terribly  from  the  devastation  of  war,  there  is  nothing  of  greater 
importance,  several  authorities  have  declared,  than  that  the  war 
sufferers  shall  be  given,  through  opportunities  for  recreation,  the 
feeling  that  life  itself  is  worth  while. 

In  the  face  of  these  tremendous  forces  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America  is  asking  that  its  contributors 
shall  redouble  their  efforts  to  make  possible  an  increased  support 
in  order  that  no  legitimate  request  for  help  shall  be  unanswered, 
no  channel  of  usefulnesses  neglected  which  has  in  it  the  possibility 
of  making  the  lives  of  human  beings  happier  and  more  efficient. 
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The  Year  Book 


Recreation  Facts 


The  following  facts  regarding  progress  in  the  recreation  move- 
ment during  1920  were  secured  through  correspondence  with  all 
cities  in  the  United  States  having  a  population  of  5,000  or  more 
as  well  as  with  a  number  of  smaller  communities  where  playground 
and  recreation  centre  activities  are  being  conducted.  Of  the  1,805 
cities  thus  covered  information  was  received  from  1,048  regarding 
the  status  of  their  work. 

As  has  been  emphasized  in  previous  years,  any  consideration 
of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Year  Book  must  take  into  account  the 
difficulty  of  securing  adequate  reports.  For  example,  eighty-nine 
of  the  cities  which  reported  supervised  playground  work  conducted 
in  1919  failed  to  reply  to  communications,  although  in  most  instances 
the  work  in  these  cities  is  still  in  progress.  In  addition,  seventy- 
one  cities  sent  reports  indicating  that  some  form  of  work  is  under 
way,  although  the  reports  were  not  complete  enough  for  publication. 

CENTRES  UNDER  PAID  LEADERSHIP 

The  tables  on  Playground  and  Recreation  Centre  Statistics  for 
1920  are  based  on  reports  from  465  cities  where  work  is  being  con- 
ducted under  paid  leadership.  In  these  cities,  4,293  centres  were 
maintained,  an  increase  of  324  over  the  number  reported  the  pre- 
vious year.  Seventeen  of  the  cities  which  appeared  in  the  1919  Year 
Book  report  their  activities  discontinued. 

In  addition  to  the  465  cities  maintaining  work  under  paid 
leadership  the  following  centres  are  reported.; 

Playgrounds  and  Recreation  Centres  No.  of  Cities 

Unsupervised  centres  40 

School  playgrounds 64 

School  playgrounds  with  special  paid  leaders....  4 

Centres  Established  During  1920 

An  increase  of  22  per  cent  is  noted  in  the  number  of  play- 
grounds and  recreation  centres  established  in  1920.  Thirty-eight 
cities  are  known  to  have  inaugurated  work.  Twelve  cities  indicate 
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that  ground  has  recently  been  purchased  and  construction  is  under 
way.  Other  communities  report  more  or  less  definite  plans  for 
development  along  recreational  lines,  fifty-one  suggesting  the  possi- 
bility of  organized  activities  next  season. 

Playgrounds  for  Colored  Children 

During  1920  seventy-nine  cities  maintained  recreation  centres 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  colored  children.  A  number  of  others  re- 
port their  grounds  used  by  both  white  and  colored  children. 

EMPLOYED  WORKERS 

A  most  gratifying  increase  is  noted  in  the  number  of  paid 
workers  employed  during  1920.  A  comparison  with  the  1919  fig- 
ures follows : 

1920        1919 

Men 4,149       2,978 

Women    6,069       5,065 

Total   10,218        8,043 

This  total  includes  2,011  workers  who  were  employed  the  year 
round  in  162  cities,  an  increase  of  twenty-seven  per  cent  over  last 
year.  In  addition,  2,398  caretakers  were  employed  on  grounds . 

Training  Classes  for  Workers 

The  number  of  cities  conducting  training  classes  for  employed 
workers  continues  to  show  an  increase.  Eighty-one  cities  report  the 
maintenance  of  such  classes  during  1920,  thirty-eight  of  these  having 
a  total  enrolment  of  1,472.  Nine  cities  report  203  volunteer  workers 
enrolled  in  training  classes.  Twenty-six  cities  report  that  civil 
service  examinations  are  a  requirement  in  filling  recreation  positions. 

MANAGEMENT 
Municipal 

Of  the  465  cities  sending  complete  reports  361  indicate  that 
their  work  was  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  municipal  funds. 
The  various  forms  of  municipal  administration  are  as  follows : 

Managing  Authority  No.   of  Cities 

Playground  and  Recreation  Commissions  49 

Playground  and  Recreation  Departments,  Divisions,  Boards  or 

Bureaus  of  Recreation 38 

School  Boards   104 

City  Councils,  Boards  of  Trustees  or  Selectmen 21 

Departments  of  Public  Works  7 

Park  Boards,  Departments  of  Parks,  or  Commissions  of  Parks 

and  Recreation 60 
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Departments  of  Parks  and  Public  Property 6 

Departments  of  Public  Welfare 3 

Public  Utilities  Commission 1 

Departments  of  Streets  and  Public  Improvements 1 

State  Department  of  Health  1 

City  Planning  Commission 1 

Various  combinations  of  municipal  departments  in  charge  of 
recreation  work  were  reported  as  follows: 

City  and  Board  of  Education 6 

Board  of  Education  and  Department  of  Parks  and  Public  Property 1 

Board  of  Education  and  Department  of  Public  Affairs 1 

Board  of  Education  and  Park  Board 3 

Board  of  Education  and  Park  Commission  and  Water  Commission 1 

Board  of  Health  and  Public  Amusement  Commission 1 

Town,  School  and  Welfare  Committees 1 

Private 

Private  organizations  in  control  of  playgrounds  and  recreation 
centres  are  reported  as  follows : 

Managing  Authority  No    of  Cities 

Playground  and  Recreation  Associations,  Leagues  and  Societies  49 

Civic  Clubs  and  Associations 12 

Playground  and  Recreation  Committees 13 

Improvement    Clubs 

Parent-Teacher  Associations  4 

Y.  M.  C.  A 7 

Y.  W.  C.  A 1 

Salvation  Army   1 

Community  Service    20 

Community  Centres,  Boards  and  Councils 12 

Neighborhood  Associations   5 

Memorial  Associations    4 

Red  Cross   4 

Welfare  Leagues  and  Associations 

Individuals  

Industrial  Plants  18 

Settlements 3 

Women's  Clubs   8 

Miscellaneous  Clubs  3 

Public  Athletic  League  1 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

Association  of  Commerce 2 

Association  for  Social  Work 1 

Recreation  League 1 

Board  of  Trade  1 

Municipal  and  Private 

A  list  of  the  municipal  departments  and  private  organizations 
which  combined  in  the  management  of  playgrounds  and  recreation 
centres  follows : 

City,  Woman's  Club  and  Playground  Association 
Board  of  Education  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
School  Board,  City  Council  and  Playground  Association 
Department  of  Parks  and  Civic  League 
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City  Council  and  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Board  of  Education  and  Thursday  Morning  Club 

Playground  Department  and  Community  Centres 

Board  of  Education  and  Community  Councils 

Board  of  Education  and  University  of  Montana  •  — 

Park  Commission  and  Community  Centres 

Board  of  Education  and  Memorial  House  Association 

Board  of  Education  and  Playground  Committee 

Board  of  Education  and  Community  Service 

Department  of  Public  Works,  Board  of  Education  and  Community  Service 

Park  Board  and  Community  Service 

Park  Commission  and  Industrial  Plant 

School  Board,  City  Council  and  Women's  Clubs 

Park  Committee  and  Community  Council 

School  Board  and  Playground  Association 

Department  of  Public  Works  and  Community  Recreation  Association 

Civil  Playgrounds  and  Parks  and  Playgrounds  Association 

FINANCES 

Sources  of  Support 

From  year  to  year  a  steady  increase  is  observed  in  the  number 
of  cities  having  municipally  supported  recreation  centres.  The 
sources  of  support  of  the  465  cities  appearing  in  the  Year  Book 
table  are  summarized  as  follows: 

Municipal  funds 249 

Private  funds  103 

State  funds   1 

Municipal  and  private  funds 110 

Municipal,  private  and  state  funds 

Municipal,  county  and  state  funds 1 

Expenditures 

Four  hundred  and  forty-three  cities  report  a  total  expenditure 
of  $7,199,429.66  in  the  maintenance  of  their  work  during  the  last 
fiscal  year.  This  figure  shows  an  increase  of  $521,519.00  over  the 
amount  reported  in  1919.  Of  this  total  $3,091,536.28  represents  the 
amount  expended  for  salaries,  an  increase  of  $414,049.23  which  cor- 
responds to  the  rise  in  the  number  of  employed  workers.  Twenty- 
two  cities  failed  to  report  expenditures. 

Bond  Issues 

Although  the  number  and  total  amount  of  bond  issues  voted 
during  the  past  year  does  not  equal  the  unusual  total  for  1919,  a 
number  of  interesting  facts  are  reported : 

City  Amount  of  Bond  Issue 

San    Jose,    California $200,000.00 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Lincoln  Park  Commission 250.000.00 

Northwest  Park  Commission 100,000.00 

El  Dorado,  Kansas 450.00 
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Wellington,  Kansas   18,000.00 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 262,000.00 

Lynn,  Massachusetts    20,000.00 

Medford,  Massachusetts  20,000.00 

Crookston,  Minnesota   10,000.00 

Duluth,  Minnesota   100,000.00 

Brookhaven,  Mississippi  15,000.00 

Carson  City,  Nevada 20,000.00 

Schenectady,  New  York 11,000.00 

Hamilton,  Ohio   250,000.00 

Youngstown,  Ohio   200,000.00 

Chickasha,  Oklahoma 100,000.00 

Ottawa,  Ontario    50,000.00 


Total   $1,626,450.00 

Donated  Playgrounds 

Thirty-two  cities  reported  playgrounds  donated  during  the  year 
1920,  in  several  instances  two  and  even  three  playgrounds  having 
been  donated  to  one  city.  The  total  value  of  the  property  donated 
in  the  twenty-eight  cities  reporting  the  valuation  was  $582,114.37. 

In  addition  to  actual  property  donated  many  gifts  were  made 
by  individuals  and  organizations  toward  the  maintenance  of  recrea- 
tional facilities  in  the  community.  In  one  small  Southern  city, 
where  bonds  had  been  issued  to  the  amount  of  $15,000,  an  addi- 
tional $15,000  was  raised  by  popular  subscription.  In  a  New  Eng- 
land city  $15,000  was  donated  by  an  industrial  organization  to  equip 
a  playground  purchased  by  the  city.  The  Rotary  Club  of  another 
city  raised  $1,000  among  its  membership  with  which  to  purchase 
playground  equipment. 

Following  is  a  list  of  cities  reporting  property  donated  to  the 
city  for  playground  purposes : 

Helena,  Ark $15,000  Springfield,  Mass.   .  30,000 

San  Jose,  Cal 25,000  Menominee,  Mich $40,000 

Stockton,  Cal 4,000  Duluth,  Minn 50,000 

Denver,  Col 25,000  Concord,  N.  H 300 

Middletown,  Conn 3,000  Elizabeth,  N.  J 300 

Aurora,  111 1,800  Edmeston,  N.  Y 1000 

Dixon,  111 4,000  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y 25  000 

Indianapolis,  Ind 5,000  Herkimer,  N.  Y 5  000 

Arlington,  Mass 35,000  Charlotte,  N.  C 30,000 

Brockton,  Mass 100,000  Piqua,  Ohio  2,500 

Fall  River,  Mass 25,000  Carlisle,  Pa 1,500 

Fitchburg,  Mass 8,514.37  Conshohocken,  Pa 125,000 

Great  Barrington,  Mass. .  3,500  Punxsutawney,  Pa.   ...  1500 

Melrose,  Mass 2,400  York,  Pa 8,000 

LENGTH  OF  PLAYGROUND  TERM 

One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  cities  report  a  total  of  208  year 
round  centers  conducted  under  paid  leadership.  An  analysis  of  these 
reports  shows  an  increase  of  thirty-three  in  the  number  of  cities,  bo* 
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a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  centres.  Thirty-eight  cities 
report  eighty-nine  year  round  workers,  but  do  not  indicate  the  num- 
ber of  centres  maintained,  while  on  the  other  hand  twenty-six  cities 
report  twenty-nine  year  round  centers,  but  fail  to  mention  the 
employment  of  year  round  workers. 

During  the  summer  season  2,632  centres  were  conducted  in 
384  cities,  an  increase  of  eleven  per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 
One  hundred  and  one  cities  had  their  centres  open  on  Sundays ;  188 
on  holidays. 

ATTENDANCE 

Reports  from  391  cities  show  a  total  average  daily  attendance 
of  935,582  at  summer  centres.  One  hundred  and  fifty-one  cities 
report  a  total  average  daily  attendance  of  437,683  at  winter  centres, 
an  increase  of  124  per  cent  over  1919. 

EVENING  WORK 

One  hundred  and  fifty-nine  cities  report  a  total  average  atten- 
dance of  162,408  at  897  playgrounds  open  and  lighted  evenings 
under  leadership. 

A  greatly  increased  attendance  at  school  buildings  used  as 
evening  recreation  centres  is  noted.  One  hundred  and  sixty-six 
cities  report  823  school  buildings  so  used.  A  total  average  atten- 
dance of  889,  119  is  reported  by  114  of  these  cities. 

SPECIAL  PLAY  ACTIVITIES 

Special  play  activities  in  connection  with  the  recreation  work  of 
various  cities  are  reported  as  follows: 

No.  of  Cities                                           No.  of  Cities 

Badge  Tests 97  Holiday  Celebrations   . .  194 

Bands 102  Industrial  Athletics  ....  129 

Boy  Scouts 210  Junior  Police 21 

Camp  Fire  Girls   129  Junior  Red  Cross 78 

Canning    60  Lectures    127 

Citizenship    118  Libraries  142 

Community  Singing   . . .  197  Moving  Pictures    127 

Community  Theatre  ...  34  Orchestra    79 

Debating  Clubs 59  Pageants  155 

Domestic  Science 97  Self  Government  56 

Dramatics  148  Skating   136 

First  Aid 113  Social  Dancing  182 

Folk  Dancing   282  Story  Telling 289 

Gardening 127  Summer  Camps 97 

Girl  Scouts 115  Swimming    230 

Handicraft   176  Tramping   182 


STREETS  FOR  PLAY  AND  COASTING 

Reports  indicate  that  cities  are  successfully  making  use  of 
streets  as  play  centres.  Twenty-nine  report  streets  closed  for  play, 
seventeen  of  this  number  having  play  leaders.  In  addition,  ninety- 
six  cities  report  streets  closed  for  coasting. 

COMMUNITY  BUILDINGS  FOR  RECREATION   PURPOSES 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  community  buildings,  and  in  the 
number  of  persons  making  use  of  their  facilities,  is  gratifying.  One 
hundred  and  seventeen  cities  report  a  total  of  300  community  build- 
ings used  exclusively  for  recreation.  These  figures  show  an  in- 
crease of  twenty-five  in  the  number  of  cities  and  fifty  in  the  number 
of  buildings.  The  total  average  attendance  at  seventy-five  of  these 
centres  was  332,  196  which  is  almost  twice  the  number  per  centre 
reported  last  year.  Sixty  of  the  cities  report  the  value  of  their 
recreation  buildings,  the  total  of  which  is  $11,993,272.  This  figure 
also  shows  a  large  proportionate  increase  over  the  1919  report. 

In  addition  to  the  community  buildings  already  in  operation, 
several  cities  report  definite  plans  for  erecting  such  buildings.  In 
one  city  the  community  church  is  backing  a  plan  for  a  $25,000  com- 
munity building  to  be  used  as  a  recreation  centre  for  the  city.  In 
another  instance  where  the  city  has  recently  purchased  a  com- 
munity house  a  fund  of  $25,000  has  been  willed  to  the  city  to  help 
maintain  this  centre.  Five  other  cities  report  funds  for  the  erection 
of  community  centres  appropriated  or  donated  committees  formed 
for  promoting  such  features  or  actual  property  purchased. 

PUBLIC  SWIMMING  POOLS,  BATHS  AND  BATHING  BEACHES 

The  following  totals  are  given  for  cities  reporting  on  the  main- 
tenance of  public  swimming  pools,  baths  and  bathing  beaches : 

Cities  Reporting  Total 

Swimming  Pools  165  359 

Public  Baths  84  169 

Bathing  Beaches   144  260 

With  the  exception  of  the  swimming  pools,  the  number  of 
which  is  the  same  as  that  reported  in  1919,  these  figures  all  show  an 
increase  over  last  year.  An  interesting  report  comes  from  Flint, 
Michigan,  to  the  effect  that  two  swimming  pools  at  a  cost  of  $65,000 
each  have  recently  been  constructed,  and  that  at  least  one  more  is 
planned  for  the  coming  year. 
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SUMMARY 

Questionnaires  sent  out 1,805 

Replies   received 1,048 

Cities  reporting  centres  established  in  1920 44 

Cities  not  reporting  in  1920  which  appeared  in  the  1919  Year  Book 89 

Cities  reporting  work  discontinued 17 

Cities  reporting  work  just  starting 12 

Cities  suggesting  the  possibility  of  work  next  year 

Cities  sending  reports  incomplete  for  publication 71 

CENTRES  MAINTAINED 

Cities  reporting  centres  under  paid  leadership 465 

Cities  reporting  unsupervised  playgrounds 40 

Cities  reporting  school  playgrounds 64 

Cities  reporting  school  playgrounds  with  special  paid  leaders 

Centres  maintained  during  the  summer  months  in  384  cities 2,632 

Cities  maintaining  centres  for  colored  children 79 

Cities  reporting  centres  open  Sundays 101 

Cities  reporting  centres  open  holidays 188 

Total  number  of  year  round  centres  reported  by  155  cities 807 

EMPLOYED  WORKERS 

Total  number  of  men  workers  employed 4,149 

Total  number  of  women  workers  employed 6,069 

Total 10,218 

Number  of  workers  employed  the  year  round  in  162  cities 2,011 

Caretakers  employed  in  199  cities 2,632 

TRAINING  CLASSES  FOR  WORKERS 

Number  of  cities  reporting  training  classes  for  employed  workers 81 

Total  enrolment  in  these  classes  reported  by  38  cities 1,472 

Total  enrolment  in  classes  for  volunteers  reported  by  9  cities 203 

Cities  reporting  civil  service  examinations  as  a  requirement  in  filling 

recreation  positions   26 

FINANCES 

Cities  reporting  work  supported  by  municipal  funds 249 

by  private    funds 103 

by  state  funds 1 

by  municipal  and  private  funds f  110 

by  municipal,  private  and  state  funds..  1 

by  municipal,  county  and  state  funds. . .  1 


Total  expenditure  reported  by  443  cities $7,199,429.66 

Total  amount  issued  in  bonds  by  16  cities $1,626,450.00 

Total  value  of  donated  playgrounds  reported  by  28  cities $   582,114.37 

ATTENDANCE 

Total  average  daily  attendance  at  summer  centres  reported  by  391 

cities 935,583 

Total  average  daily  attendance  at  winter  centres  reported  by  151  cities    437,683 

EVENING  PLAYGROUNDS  AND  RECREATION  CENTRES 

Total  number  of  centres  reported  by  159  cities 897 

Total  average  attendance  reported  by  127  cities 162,408 

Cities  reporting  school  buildings  used  as  evening  recreation  centres. .  166 

Total  number  of  such  buildings 823 

Total  average  attendance  reported  by  114  cities 889,119 
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COMMUNITY  BUILDINGS 

Total  number  of  community  buildings  reported  by  117  cities 300 

Total  average  attendance  reported  for  75  centers 332,196 

Total  value  of  buildings  reported  by  60  cities $11,993,272.00 

PUBLIC  SWIMMING  POOLS,  BATHS  AND  BATHING  BEACHES 

Cities  Reporting  Total 

Swimming  Pools  165  359 

Public  Baths  84  169 

Bathing  Beaches   144  260 

STREETS  FOR  PLAY  AND  COASTING 

Cities  reporting  streets  closed  for  play  29 

"      K    under  leadership 17 

"      "     for  coasting 96 
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PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION 

Foot  notet  follow  the 


STATE  AND 
CITY 
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2:00-  6:00 
6:00-10:00 

!  2-5:30,  7-9 
Sat.  9-5:30 
.<un.  1:30-5:30 
8 
9:00-  5:00 
9:00--  5:00 

2:00-  5:00 

2:30-  5:00 

3^30-dark 

Day  and  evening 

6'. 

3:00-  5:00 
Sat.  all  day 

000 

821 
1.500 

821 
2,200 

2:00-  5:30 

2:30-  6:00 
3:30-dark 

Day  and  evening 
«H 

3:00-  6:00 
Sat.  all  day 

Fresno  
Long  Beach  
Los  Angeles  
Oakland 

60 

13,251 
7,244 

310 
40 
40 

8.378 
7,215 

Pasadena 

Pomona   .    . 

(  2-5:30.  7-9 
1  Sat.  9-5:30 
>0-5:30 

9:00-5:00 

Red  Bluff  
Sacramento  

2:00-  6:00 
64 
(  2-5:30.  7-9 
•j  Sat.  9-5:30 
(Sun.  1:30-5:30 
8 
9:00-  5:00 

San  Diego  ...   . 

936 

771 

San  Francisco.  .  .  . 
San  Jose  

Santa  Ana  

Santa  Monica  — 
Stockton. 

1,245 

45 
200 

3:00-  4:00 
4:00-  6:00 

8:30-  3:00 

3:00-  4:00 
4:00-  9:30 

8:30-  3:00 

1:00-  9:00 

9:00-  7:00 
2:00-  9:00 

9:00-  6:00 
9:00-  9:00 

9:00-  5:00 
9:00-  5:00 

9  a.  m.-lO  p.  m. 
6  a.  m.-  5  p.  m. 

10-12,  1:30-5 
6-8 
ft:00-  4:00 
9  00-  5:00 

9:00-  4:00 
9-12,  2-5 
6-8 
6U 
9  am.-10:30  pm. 

1-00-  5:00 

Venice  

COLORADO 
Colorado  Springs 
Denver  

9:00-  9:00 

2,000 

300 
2,500 

1  600 

200 

tier? 

Bridgeport  

143,538 
20,620 

L'O 

7 

7-11  p.  m. 

450 

9:00-  5:00 

11,238 
138,03b 
34739 

2 

- 

1, 

j 

- 

:i 
1 

U 

. 
lx 

, 

5 

'  Hartford  

,Meri(!en 

3:00-10:00 

3:00-10:00 

1.500 
1,204 



:  Middletown  
!  Naugaturk  

22,129 
15  051 

... 

~ 

», 

1 

New  Hrifuin  
'!  New  Haven  .... 

59,31b 

162.519 
25  688 

I 
1 

M 

i 
•:. 

." 

1: 

:•- 

1 

' 

7,000 
5.000 

200 
140 

3:30-  4:30 

250 

Norwich 

29685 

. 

_ 

.J 

•'  S.  Manchester.  . 
Stamford 

18,370 
40.057 

12.010 
91,410 
12.330 

{: 

I 

1 

"i 
1 

' 

; 

'- 

5 

9  ara.-10:30  pm. 

9  am.-10:30  pm. 

Wallintford.... 
Watfrbury  
Willimautic.  .  . 

- 

1 

i 

L 

3:00-10:00 
'i:<XM2:00''' 

500 
300 

150 
1.000 

9-11:30,2-9 
9:00-  5:00 
9-11.  2-5 

i:OChl2:00 
9-11.2-5 

CENTER  STATISTICS  FOR  1920 

"small  community"  table 


Authorities   Managing 
Playgrounds  and 
Neigborhood 
Recreation  Centers 

Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 

Sources  of  Financial 
Support  of 
Playgrounds  and 
Neighborhood 
Recreation  Centers 

iii 

»3J 
III 

1919 
1914 

1910 
1911 

1913 
1918 
1905 
1909 

i<ji9 

1912 
1913 

1910 
1915 

1917 
1914 

1913 
1905 

1909 

1912 
1916 

1913 
1909 
1912 

1920 
1917 

1905 
1909 

1910 
1909 

1917 
1913 

1913 
1919 
1915 

Sources  of 
Information 

Land,  Buildings, 
Permanent 
Equipment 

Upkeep,  Supplies 
and  Incidentals 

1 
1 

1 

$  

$... 

$. 

$      2,800.00 

f  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds 
Municipal  funds 

Municipal  funds  

Municipal  funds  .... 
Municipal  funds  .... 

Municipal  funds  .... 
Municipal  funds  .... 

Municipal  funds  .... 
f  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  
Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  

Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  

Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  

Private  funds  

T.  D.  Moor 
W.  R.  Harrison 

E.  E.  Willemeyer 

A.  C.  Ben  ton 
Gustavus  Schneider 

Raymond  L.  Quigley 
Eugene  E.  Tincher 
Charles  S.  Lamb 

Jay  B.  Nash 
Claire  Colestock 
S.  M.  Jacobu* 
E.  F.  Lennou 

George  Sim 
F.  H.  Ehmkc 

Frank  A.  Lawler 
Alexander  Sherriffs 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Sackman 
Horace  M.  Rebok 

3.  E.  Swenson 
Liewis  Ferrish 

Celia  Gormley 
Anna  Louise  Johnson 

toward  E.  Green 

P.  V.  Gahan 
A.  F.  Rockwell 

4da  L.  Shelton 
S.  Wales  Dixon 
George  Baer 

D.  L.  Manning 
K.  Maude  Smith 

H.  C.  Jackson 
Henry  J.  Schnelle 

Villis  D.  Piper 
Mary  F.  McKay 

W.  A.  Whiting 
Dorothy  Heroy 

I.  Fleming  Stuart 
Allian  R.  Connor 
C.  W.  Hill 

1  Board  of  Education 

200.00 

3,796.82 
6,182.93 

3,144.56 
1,000.00 
65,124.00 
53.042.76 

2,200.00 

14,115.08 
14,600.67 

14,925.22 
2,200.00 
109,033.00 

81,834.45 
1,050.00 

2,400.00 

19,479.62 
22,000.00 

19,884.28 
3,200.00 
236,906.00 

136,461.04 
1,050.00 

1   1  Municipal  Recreation 
\     Department 

1,567.72 
1,216.40 

1,814.50 

2  Playground  Commission  
3      Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Commission  
4      Board  of  Education  and 
Dept.  of  Public  Affairs.. 
5      Board  of  Playground 
Commissioners  
6      Board  of  Playground 
Directors  

62,749.00 
1,583.83 

9  City  Board  of  Trustees  
10    {  Board  of  Playground 
\     Directors  ....   
11  Playground  Commission  

12  Playground  Commission.  .  .  . 
13  Board  of  Education  
14    f  City  Federation  of  Parent 
\     Teacher  Association  
15  Board  of  Education 

10,000.00 

49.88 

4,000.00 
6,420.64 

23,009.87 
3,000.00 

25.00 
1,974.00 

2,059.87 
500.00 

418.00 

313.33 

14,000.00 
20303.00 

58,817.10 
14,000.00 

200.00 
1,100.00 

7,668.32 
1,500.00 

2,132.00 

303.21 

28,000.00 
26,723.64 

81,826.97 
217,000.00 

225.00 
3,074.00 

10,706.32 
2,000.00 

3,000.00 

"2'66,obo'.o6 

Municipal  funds  

Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  

Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  

Private  funds  
/  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds.  .  .  . 
private  funds  
f  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds.  .  .  . 

Municipal  funds  
Vlunicipal  funds  

vlunici  pal  funds  
Municipal  funds  
f  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds.  .  .  . 
municipal  fund*  
f  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  
Municipal  funds  

Municipal  funds  
f  Municipal  and 
\  private  funds 
vlun.  and  Priv.  funds 
'rivate  funds  
Mvate  funds  

16    f  Playground  and 
\     Recreation  Commission 
17  Board  of  Education  

1  Park  Department  
2    f  Board  of  Education  and 
\   Dcpt.  of  Parks  and  Prop  . 

1  Playground  Association  
2  Board  of  Recreation  

3  Individual  
4   {  City  ot  Derby,  Woman's 
\  Club  &  Playground  Ass'n. 
5    ]  Park  and  Recreation 

978.13 

450.00 

50.00 
6,501.29 

800.00 
101.00 

300.00 
29,605.24 

1,600.00 
240.00 
25,000.00 
1,765.24 

2,806.81 
600.00 

2,600.00 
6,777.27 

1,800.00 
255.00 

4,414.54 
1,865.00 
1,100.85 
500.00 

350.00 
36,100.53 

8,400.00 
560.75 
30,000.00 
2,329.19 

4,257.57 
600.00 

5,100.00 
8,500.00 

2,900.00 
469.51 

14,284.50 
3,460.42 
2,222.05 
728.00 

6,000.00 
219.75 
5,000.00 

6   /  Town,  So!  tool  and 
\     Welfare  Committees 

563.95 
1,450.76 

7   |  Recreation  and  Com- 
\  munity  Service  Committee 



9    f  Health  Board  and  Public 
\  Amusement  Commission 

1,000.00 

1,500.00 
1,722.73 

600.00 
214.51 

9,869.96 
1,319.92 
1,122.11 
228.00 

11  Playground  and.. 

500.00 

Recreation  Association.. 
12  Playground  Association  .... 

13   /  Recreation  Committee  of 
I  the  Ninth  School  District 
14   |  Board  of  Public  Recreation 
\  Community  Centers  Inc..  . 
5  Playground  Committee  

275.50 

17  American  Thread  Co.  .  . 
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PLAYGROUND    AND  RECREATION 

Foot  notes  follow  the 


STATE  AND 
CITY 

Population* 

Number  of 
Centers  Under 
Paid  Leadership 

N  anber  of 
Paid  Workers 
Exclusive  of 
Caretakers 

I 
1 

1 

2 

22 
7 
M 

i 

i 

'i 

I 

*i 

as 

200 
:>5< 

11 

60 

i 

12 

1 

o 

2 
2 

i 

i 

i 

4 
3 

Hours  Between  Which  Centers  are  Open 
Under  Leadership 

Average  Daily 
Attendance 

! 
1 

*£ 

*i 

1 
8 

i 

Summer 
Months 

II 

1 
i 

1 

K* 

"6 

& 

I 

en 

Other  Seasons 

I 

1 

£ 

Employed 
Year-round 

DELAWARE 
1  Henry  Clay  

2  Wilmington  

DIST.  OF  COLUMBIA 
1  Washington  

FlORIDA 

1  Jacksonville  
2  Key  West  

3  Pensarola  
4  Tampa 

1,000 
110,168 

437,571 

91,558 
18,749 

31,035 
51,252 

52,548 

31.125 
7,707 
52,905 

15,001 

3(5,397 
24,823 
15,203 

2,701,705 

43,818 
66,740 

37,215 

14,757 
15,713 

12,332 

30,709 
5,839 

39,830 
6,122 

76,121 
35,177 

65,651 
5,806 
6,694 

5,391 
8990 

1 

f  .. 

(.- 

] 

1 

1 

C 
1 
4 

5 
13 
15 
4 
70 

,, 
|J 

2 
1 

12 

ii 

5 
20 

0 

I 

4 
10 

21 
'35 

f 

ii 

30 
55 

f 

11 

f 

| 

5 

I 

15 

22 
t 
74 

70 
1 

0 

1 

0 
2 
4 
4 

2 
2 

4 
12 

1 
1 

4 
4 

12 

1 

1 
1 

8 

11 

40 

M 
1 

so 

211 

i 

6 

1 
1 

"i 

4 

1 

2 

5 

2 

5 
1 

7 
20 

3 

1 
1 

6 
U 

4- 
97 

I) 

i 

It 
42 
4> 
1 

GO 

442 

3 
1 

4 

i 

4 
2 

i 

6 

1 

1 

17 

4 

13 
1 
3 

'i 

12 

18 
43 
45 
1 

597 

1 

o 

i 

5 

2 

"i 

12 
6 

5H 
9:00-  9:00 
9:00-11:30 
3-5,  7-9 

9-dark 
9  a.  in.-ll  p.  m. 
8:30-  1:00 

8:00-  6:00 
9:00-11:30 
1:30-  5:30 

5H 

5H 

80 
2475 

100 

300 

10,187 
300 
4,166 

145 
191 

100 

'"566 

142 
300 

500 

ll:45-dark 
9  a.  m.-ll  p.  m. 
8:30-  4:45 

3:00-  6:00 
3:00-  5:30 
Sat,  all  day 

ll:45-dark 
9  a.  m.-ll  p.  m. 
8:30-  4:30 

3:00-  6:00 
3:00-  5:30 
Sat.  all  day 

GEORGIA 
1  Augusta  

2  Columbus  
3  Dublin  
4  Macon  

IDAHO 
1  Pocatcllo  

ILLINOIS 
1  Aurora  
2  Belleville  
3  Cairo  

4  Chicago  

5  Decatur  
6  East  St.  Louis.. 

7  Evanston  

8  Granite  City  
9  Jacksonville  .  .  . 
10  LaSalle.  Peru 
and  Oslesby.  .  . 

11  Moline 

4:00-  8:00 
9  a.  m.-llp.  m. 
4:00-  9:45 

7-9  p.  m. 

10:00-10:00 
9-11,5-8:30 
10 

10:00-10:00 
9:00-10:00 
9  am.-9:30  pm. 

2:00-  6:00 
9  a.  m.-ll  p.  m. 
3-dark  '" 

2:00-  6:00 
9  a.  m.-ll  p.  m. 
3-dark"" 

200 

1,000 

72 
307 

200 

220 
100 
200 

9,170 
6.000 
27,670 
973 

100 

1,000 
72 
307 

4,300 
3,000 
15,862 
973 

10:00-10:00 
1:00-10:00 
3:00-10:00 

10:10-10:00 
1:00-10:00 
3:00-10:00 

8  a.  m.-9  p.  m. 
9:00-  1:00 

8  a.  m.-9  p.  m. 
7:30-  9:30 

8  a.  m.-9  p.  m. 
7:30-  9:30 

4,998 
300 
1,000 
400 
400 
500 
400 

17,636 
75 
100 
100 
120 
100 

5 
5 

•i 

4 

1 
4 

8 
1:00-  9:00 
6:00-10:00 
1:00-  9:00 
9:00-  9:00 

8 
1:00-  9:00 
8:00-10:00 
3:00-  9:00 

8 
1:00-  9:00 
8:00-10:00 
3:00-  9:00 

9:00-  9:00 
9:00-  9:00 

9-12,  1:30-5 
1:00-  9:00 

2:00-  8:00 
All  day 

9:00-  5:00 
9-12,  1-5 

9  a.  m.-9:30  p.  m 
1:00-  6:00 

9:00-11:00 
9:00-  9:00 

9:00-11:00 
9:00-  9:00 

850 
1,000 

375 

150 
250 

179 
410 

400 
100 

760 
100 

7.500 

12  N.  ChicaRo  

13  Oak  Park.. 
14  Pana.  .  .  . 

1:00-  4:00 

4:00-10:00 

1 

1 

"4 
4 

1 

?, 

4 
8 

15  Peoria... 
16  Rock  Island  

17  Rockford  
18  Taylorville  
19  Winnetka 

7:30-10  p.  m. 

95 
350 

7:00-10:30 

evenings 

9  a.  m.-lO  p.  m. 

INDIANA 
1  Bluffton  
2  Columbus... 

9-12,  1-5 
8:00-  5:00 

90 

218 
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CENTER   STATISTICS   FOR  1920 

"small  community"  table 


Authorities  Managing 
Playgrounds    and 
Neighborhood 
Recreation  Centers 

Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 

Sources  of  Financial 
Support  of 
Playgrounds   and 
Neighborhood 
Recreation  Centers 

Year  First  Center 
was  Established  _ 
Under  Leadership 

Sources  of 
Information 

Land,  Buildings, 
Permanent 
Equipment 

Upkeep,  Supplies 
and  incidentals 

1 

DQ 

3 

1  Hagley  Community  House.  . 
2  Board  of  Park  Commissioners 
People's  Settlement  

1  Munic.  Playground  Dept.   . 
Community  Service  
Board  of  Education  

1  Playground  Commission  .... 
2  Community  Service  

3  Community  Service  
4  Board  of  Public  Works  

1    S  City  Council  and  Board 
\  of  Education  
2  Community  Service 

4,638.50 

4,638.50 
3,878.66 
1,400.00 

83,843.31 
19,535.00 
23,000,00 

4,500.00 
e.'SoO.OO 

1,357.33 
4,425.00 

4,500.00 
15,000.00 
350.00 
8,720.00 

575.00 

6,500.00 
220.00 
250.00 

119,336.50 
384,915.2.3 
275,000.00 
94,558.68 

430,130.00 

3,000.66 
4,500.00 
2,000.00 
3,000.00 
650.00 
1,700.00 
9,200.00 

9,000.00 

5.000.00 
2,000.00 

1,350.00 

1,800.00 
4,075.88 
1,632.16 

Private  funds  

•j  Municipal  and 
[  private  funds  

|  Municipal  and 
J      private  funds.  .  .  . 

Municipal  funds  
f  Municipal  and 
1     private  funds.  .  .  . 
Private  funds 

1913 
1906 

1902 

1920 
1906 

1910 
1920 

i9ii 

1919 
1920 
1920 
1911 

1919 

1914 
1920 

1917 
190S 
1903 

1916 
1901 

1913 
1909 

1916 

1914 
1911 

1920 
1917 

1917 
1915 
1910 
1917 
1911 

1920 
1910 

Clara  B.  Bubb 
Edward  R.  Mack 

Mrs.  Susie  Root  Rhodes 
Henry  F.  Burt 
/  W.  B.  Patterson 
\  Dr.  W.S.Montgomery 
Lyman  G.  Haskell 

Williard  P.  Thomas 
Leo  A.  Waters 
Edward  F.  Pent 

Arthur  R.  Tones 
Cara  B.  Lehmann 
John  E.  Mitchell 
Gussie  Riley 

Walter  R.  Siders 

fane  K.  Snook 
Adelaide  M.  Enright 

Rev.  C.  R.  Dunlap 
George  T.  Donoghue 
F.  J.  Smergalski 
V.  K.  Brown 
Edmund  C.  Nitsche 

Walter  Wright 
Dudley  Grant  Hays 
Dwight  Stamper 
Emmett  P.  Griffin 

Edith  M.  Ennis 

irwin  Raut 
S.  W.  Nichols 

Thomas  J.  McCormack 
L.  H.  Mahoney 

F.  W.  Cook 
ii.  J.  Springer 

J.  L.  Hart 
Walter  B.  Martin 

Harriette  A.  Johnson 
Leo  M.  Lyons 
Edgar  S.  Jonea 
Dr.  J.  W.  F.  Davies 

I.  J.  Osborne 
Donald  DuShane 

4,800.66 

400.00 

'5,147.66 
3,000.00 

1,000.00 

'9,588.00 
20,000.00 

2,400.66 

1,062.48 
1,500.00 

1,620.00 
10,000.00 

'3,700.66 

150.66 

294.85 
125.00 

2,880.00 
2,000.00 

2,800.00 

'3,000.66 

350.00 

Municipal  funds  

Municipal  funds  
Private  funds  
Private  funds  
Municipal  funds  

Municipal  and 
private  1'unds  

Municipal  funds  
i3rivate  t'umis  
Municipal  and 
private  funds 

Municipal  funds  .  .  . 

3  Community  Service  
4  Playground  Association  

1  Board  of  Education 
and  Y.  W.C.  A  

1  Playground  Commission  .... 
2  Community  Service  

2,800.00 
120.00 

2,800.00 

900.00 

100.00 
250.00 

3  Park  Comniisbiouers  

4  Lincoln  Pk.  Commissioners.  . 
Wost  Park  Commissioners..  . 
South  Park  ( 
N.  West  PK. 
1  Bureau  of  Par-.-,  Piuy 
\  grounds  &  Bal  hing  Beaches. 
Board  of  Education  
5  Y.  M.  C.  A  
6  E.  St.  Louis  Park  District..  . 
7  City  of  Evanston  
School  District  75  
School  District  76 

17,500.00 

16,152.76 
2,000.00 

3  78,405.92 
150,000.00 

'  1,000.66 
1.000.00 
500.00 
600.00 
100.00 
200.00 
9,200.00 

278,130.00 

2,000.00 
3,500.00 
1,500.00 
2,400.00 
550.00 
1,500.00 

Municipal  funds  
\  Municipal  funds.  .  . 

Private  funds  
Municipal  funds  

Municipal  and 
private  funds.  .  .  . 

Municipal  funds  
1  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds.  .  .  . 
Municipal  funds  

Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  
f  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds.  .  .  . 

Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  
Private  funds  

8  Y.  M.  C.A  
9  Park  Board  
10  La  Salic,  Peru  and  Oglesby.. 
Township  Boards  of  Education. 
LaSalle  and  Peru  Playground 
Associations  
11  Playground  Board 

12    t  Foss  Park  Board  and 
\  Community  Service  
13  Board  of  Education  
14    f  Park  Committee  of  City 
I     Councils  
15  Recreation  Commission  
16  Woman's  Ciub  

17      Park  Board  and  Board 
of  Education  
18      Board  of  Education 
and  Citv 

650.00 

800.00 
593.62 

700.00 

1,000.00 
3,7o4.33 
662.00 

311.55 
376.54 

200.00 

200.00 

400.00 
13,750.00 

625.00 
640.00 

19      Board  of  Governors  of 
Winnetka  Com'ity  House. 

1  Community  Service  
2  Board  of  Education  .  .  . 

325.00 

50.66 

300.00 
590.00 

Municipal  funds  .  .  . 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION 

Foot  note*  /oflow  tht 


STATE    AND 
CITY 

Number  of 
Centers    Under 
Paid  Leadership 

Number  of 
PaidWorkers 
Exclusive  of 
Caretakers 

Caretakers  | 

Hours  Between  Which  Centers  are  Open 
Under  Leadership 

Avenge  Daily 
Attendance 

| 

*;? 
11 

| 

1  Summer 
Months 

!' 
IJ 

1 

Year  round 

Other  Seasons 

Summer  Mos. 

1 

J 

^ 

11 
« 

4 

3 
6 

21 
14 

'  V 

INDIANA  —  Con't 
3  Connersville  

4  East  Chicago4... 
5  Evansville  

6  Fort  Wayne  

7  Gary  
8  Indianapolis  

9  Logansport  

10  Richmond  
11  Shelby  ville 

9,901 

35,967 

85,264 

86,549 

55,378 
314,194 

21,626 

26,765 
9701 

i| 

i:. 

6 

!.:: 

"i 
i 

11 

7 

M 
1 

1 

1 

J 
1 

u 

5 

ti 
11 

I 

s 

la 

i 

i 

i 

B 
B 

4 
12 

'2 
.S 

M 
B 

1 

1 

.. 

7 

14 
U 

BJ 

1 

l 
1 

3 
'3 

5 

8:00-  9:00 

9:00^  5:00  "" 
9  a.  ru.-lO  p.  m. 
1-5 
8:30-11:30 
1:30-  5:30 

8:00-  9:00 

7:00-10:00 

800-  4:00 

500 
1,421 

820 

7:00-  9:00 

52 

"l 

1 

9:00-  9:00 

9-11:30 
2-4.6-8 
9:00-  6:00 
9:00-  5:00 

10  a.  m.-9  p.  m. 
9-11.  1-4 
8:00-12:00 

1:30-5.6-8:30 

3:00-  9:00 

9  a.  m.-10  p.  m. 

400 
350 

110 
110 

900 
500 
75 

557 

225 

1,685 
100 

3:30-5 
6:30-9:30 

12  South  Bend  

70,983 
66,083 
10,145 

24,151 
56,727 
126,468 

71,227 
5,057 

10,995 
4,310 
9  781 

{' 

ii 

i 

1 
I 

I 

•2 
1 
7 

5 
1 

1 

1 
1 

"i 

1 

u 
i 

i 

3 

•2 
1 
12 

14 

1 

2 
B 

\ 

10 

3 

1 

2 
1 
B 

M 
l 

14 
I 

1 

4 
3 

14 

3:30-5 
6:30-9:30 

13  Terre  Haate  
14  Whiting 

7:00-  9.-00 

9-12,  1-5 
7-9 

7:00-  9:00 

IOWA 
1  Clinton  

3  DesMoines  

4  Sioux  City.  .  . 
5  Webster  City.  .  .  . 

KANSAS 
1  ElDorado  
2  McPhcrson  
3  Newton 

.'0 
10 

9 
2 

2 

•2 
1 

9-5.  6-10 

2-5,  7-9 
7:30-  9:30 

9:30-  8:00 

3-6,7-9 

3-6,  7-fl 
7:30-10:00 

45 

1,540 
200 

150 

28 
135 



5:00-  9:00 

50 

8:30-  4:30 

8:30-  4:30 

4  Topcka  
5  Wellington 

50,022 

7,04s 

72,128 

7,379 
57,121 
41,534 
234,891 
17,424 

387,219 

16,985 
25,978 

3.680 
69  079 

'"2 

i 

13 

i 

B 

2 
1 

1 

1 

10 
18 

7 

u 
1 

1 

1 

11 
B 

l 

•2 
1 
11 

B 

"i 

u 

1 

B 

2 
1 

13 

M 
B 

14 

4 
1 

1 

"J 

9:00-10:00 
9:00-  6:30 

6:00-  9:00 

8:00-  6:00 
8:00-  4:30 
9:00-  9:00 
9  a.  m.-dark 
7:00-12:00 

4 

8:30-  1:30 
9:00-11:30 
2:00-  4:00 
9:00-  5:00 

9:00-  4:30 
8:00-  5:00 

450 
463 

150 
1,000 
1.200 
7,163 

'"306 

4:00-  6:30 

3:30-11:00 

6  Wichita  

KENTUCKY 
1  Bellevue  

5 

3 
1 
9 

is 
7 

] 
1 

... 

2  Covington  
3  Lexington  
4  Louisville  
5  Owensboro  .  6  .  . 

LOUISIANA 
1  New  Orleans  

MAINE 
1  Auburn 

3 
14 

0 

11 

1 

4:00-10:00 



3 
11:30-  4:00 

3 

1,426 

75 
310 

100 

2,500 
196 

850 

'"iis 

2  Bangor  
3  Milliuocket  
4  Portland 

11 

11 

1 

i 

• 
* 

•21 

1 

- 

1 

5  Weetbrook  

9,453 

1 

... 

2:00-11:00 

2:00-11:00 
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CENTER  STATISTICS  FOR  1920 

"tmaU,  community"  table 


Authorities  Managing 
Playgrounds  and 
Neighborhood 
Recreation  Centers 

Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 

Source  of  Financial 
Support  of 
Playgrounds  and 
Neighborhood 
Recreation  Centers 

Yea-  First  Center 
was  established 
Under  Leadership 

Sources  of 
Information 

Land,  Buildings 
Permanent 
Equipment 

If 

OQ."2 

£j 

11 

1 

1 

3  Board  of  Education 

1,789.52 
1,200.00 
1,800.00 

1,500.00 
5,354.02 

\  Municipal  and 
/     private  funds.  .  .  . 
Municipal  funds  

Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  

Municipal  funds  

Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  

Municipal  funds  
]  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  

Municipal  funds  
f  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  
Municipal  funds  

Municipal  funds  

\  Municipal  and 
/     private  funds.  .  .  . 

Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  

1913 
1913 

1910 
1908 

1908 

1911 
1911 

1917 
1914 
1920 

1914 
1919 

1904 
1913 

A.  C.  Payne 
Edwin  Canine 

Julius  Doerter 
Carrie  A.  Snively 

J.  E.  Gilroy 

R.  Walter  Jarvis 
Adah  P.  Hedrick 

J.  H.  Bentley 
J.  W.  Holton 
C.  Seymour  Bullock 

Daniel  M.  Davis 
J.  H.  Hoskinson 

F.  W.  Hicks 
E.  T.  Heald 

Margaret  A.  McKee 
A.  N.  Morris 
Louis  Follett 

Frank  L.  Gooch 
R.  W.  Potwin 
B.  F.  Martin 
L.  P.  Dittemore 

A.  D.  Catlin 
Strong  Hinman 

Vaught  M.  Mills 
Kate  Scudder 
Kate  Ingels 
Frederick  Hess 
James  Risley 

L.  di  Benedetto 

H.  H.  Randall 
Sarah  Louise  Super 

Gladvs  A.  Dolloff 
Granville  R.  Lee 
Jos.  A.  Warren 

Community  Service 

4  Board  of  Education  

l.OOO.W 

'i,760.£ 

)        1,000.00 
J  165.87 

1,600.00 

'3,428.82 

5   /  Park  Board  and 
\     Board  of  Education.... 
6  Board  of  Education 

7  Board  of  Education  

8   /  Department  of  Public 
\     Parks  
9  School  Board  

11,566.1, 

,  15,273.19 
100.00 

102.15 
120.00 

32,978.99 
550.00 

707.75 
100.00 

59,818.33 
650.00 

809.90 
220.00 

16,000.00 
1,185.00 

10  Board  of  Education  

11  Park  Committee  ... 

12      Municipal  Recreation 
Committee 

13      School  Trustees  and 
Community  Service  
14  Board  of  Education 

200. 

150.00 

835.00 

1  Board  of  Education 

980.00 
1,150.00 

980.00 

1,500.00 
8,000.00 

10,616.14 
14,025.51 
2,755.24 

2  Playground  Commission  .... 
City  Council  
3    1  School  Board.  City  Coun. 
{  Playground  and  Recrea- 
l  tion  Association  
4  School  Board    .  .    . 

'7,000. 

350.00 
1,000.00 

2,284.16 
5,015.86 
1,578.99 

8,331.98 
9,009.65 
420.00 

5  Park  Board  

750. 

1  Board  of  Education 

Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  

Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  

Municipal  funds  
(  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  

Municipal  funds  

1915 
1914 

i<)i2 

i<ji3 

1914 
1901 
1900 

2  Board  of  Education  
3  Board  of  Education 

2,800.00 

2,800.00 

4  Board  of  Education  
5    f  Board  of  Education 
\     Park  Commissioners  — 
6  Board  of  Education  

39,000. 

904.87 

2,400.00 
6,653.37 

50.00 
200.00 

648.84 
1,024.56 
179.50 

3,626.23 
46.50 

3,023.44 

1,350.00 
1,549.97 

225.00 
600.00 

1,700.00 
7,040.05 
600.00 

8,175.00 
203.50 

3,928.31 

42,750.00 
8,203.34 

275.00 
800.00 

2,348.84 
8,065.61 
779.50 

11,801.23 

250.00 

2,000.00 
15,600.00 

7,729.00 
3,444.27 

1   /  City  Council  and 
1     School  Board 

2  Covington  Art  Club 

3      Civic  League  and 
Department  of  Parks.  .  . 
4      Board  of  Park 
Commissioners 

5      School  Garden  Com. 
of  Chamber  of  Commerce  . 

1    f  Board  of  Commissioners 
\  of  Public  Playgrounds 

Municipal  and 
private  funds  

f  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  

Municipal  funds  

Municipal  funds  
f  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  
Municipal  funds  
Private  Funds  

1917 

1908 
1908 

1920 
1916 
1904 

1  Women's  Literary  Union 

2   |  Joint  Committee.Chamber 
\  of  Com.  and  City  Council. 
3  Playground  Committee  

4  Recreation  Commission 

15,250. 

100.00 

250.00 

3,458.00 
2,700.00 

5  Individual 

800.00 

544.27 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION 

Foot  notes  follow  the 


STATE  AND 
CITY 

Population 

Number  of 
Ceo  ten 

Paid  Leadership 

Number  of 
!'ah  \\orkers 
Exclusive  o: 
Caretakers 

Caretakers 

Hours  Between  Which  Centers  are  Open 
Under  Leadership 

Average  Daily 
Attendance 

1 

CO 

|1 
II 

1 
$ 

B  o 
cgS 

11 

*3 

Year  round 

Other  Seasons 

Summer  Mos. 

"3 

*:: 
h 

a 

3 

a 

| 

Employed 
Year-round 

MARYLAND 
1  Baltimore  

1  Aluiitoioi  
2  Andover  

733,82( 

5,550 

IS,  Win 
19.731 
10,749 

748,060 
66,138 

10ii.»i!;4 

36,214 
0,461 

4,000 

!' 

'i 

1: 

{•' 

1  : 

43 

r,l 

• 

M 

23 

90 

9-12,  2-5 

3:00-  6:00 

3-6,  7-11 

12,825 

1,125 

..! 

•j 

1 
1 
i 
1 

. 

i" 
i: 

171 
11 

11 
2 

1 

1 
1 

4 

n 

B! 

< 
-i 

t 

s 

•• 

'l 

1:00-  5:00 

37 

! 
6 
77 

137 
11 

L' 
•1 

3  Arlington  
4  Attlcboro  
5  Belmont  

12 
M 

171 

In 
U 

1 

f 

7: 

1C 

( 

- 

•> 

13 
08 

1-4 
9:00-  9:00 
9:00-  5:00 

9:45-  5:00 
9-5  evening 

:  1  :30 
1:30 
9:00-  5:00 
9:00-  4:00 
9:00-  5:00 

50 
147 
600 

400 

6  Beverly  

7  Boston  

8  Brockton  
9  Brookline  
10  Cambridge  

11  Cbicopee  
12  Concord  
13  Dalton  

7:30-10  p.  m. 
3:45-  5:30 

7:30-10  p.  m. 

12.000 

9:30-  5:30 

9  a.  m.-lO  p.  m. 

500 
1,500 

500 

14  Eastbampton.  .  .  . 
15  Fall  River  
16Fitchburg  

17  Framingham  
18  Gardner  
19  Great  Barrington. 

20  Greenfield  

21  Haverhill  
22  Holyoke  

23  Ipswich  
24  lAwrence  
25  Lee  

11.261 
120.485 
41,013 

17,033 

16.U71 
6,315 

15,462 

60,203 

6,201 
94,2,0 
4,600 
112,759 

99,148 

49,103 
39,038 
18,204 
121,217 

15,618 
46,054 

22,282 
9,896 
19,552 

4,550 

47,876 
7,439 

42,529 
93,091 

14.245 

2 
11 
8 

5 
1 
I 

'J 

n 

0 

5 
1 
| 

a 

8 

7 

7 

1 

t 

22 

G 

B 

1 

••' 

1 

9-11,  2-5 

9:00-11:30 
1:30-  5:00 
9:00-  4:00 
9:00-  5:00 

10  1-M-o 

9:00-12:00 

7 
9-12,  2-5 
M 
9:00-  4:00 

9:00-  5:00 
9:00-11:15 
2:00-  4:oO 
9:UO-  5:00 

9:00-  5:00 
9-12.  2-5 
9:00-  7:00 
10:00-  8:00 

760 

400 
570 

IM 

"2 
5 

"l 
"2 

1 

:, 
13 

1 

7 

t 

9 

5 

5 

L' 

8 
t 

13 

3 
I 

5 

1 

4 

a 

11 

7 
1 

13 

5 

8 

i:; 

1 

7 

(i 
9 

B 
B 

a 

10 

•2 
is 

a 

L' 

8 

1 

4 
2 

11 
B 

I 

10 

"a 

4 
9 

8 
fi 

4 
10 

IS 

a 

i 

8 

1 

4 
1 

11 
5 

1 

10 

:. 

4.' 
17 

a 

80 
16 

B 

5 

•; 

!_' 

4 

88 

3 
8 
B 

2 

5 
1 

13 
10 

17 

"s 

"5 
10 

i 

a 

B 

"'.'* 
i 

:>, 
B 

l 
10 

10 

l 
l 

2 
1 

4 

3,650 

100 
1.500 

3,000 
1600 

26  Lowell  
27  Lynn  

28  Maiden  
29  Medford     . 



4  700 

533 
2,500 

200 
3,500 

"500 
'"300 

30  Melrose  
31  New  Bedford.... 

32  Newburyport  
33  Newton    .  . 

4:(XM6:bo 

1:00-  6:00  " 
7:00-10:00 

4:00-10:00 

lioo^'c-od'" 

7:00-10:00 

9:00-11:30 
l:30-dark 
9-12,  2-5 
9-12.  2-5 
9-12,  1-5 

9-12  a.  m. 

9-12,  2-4 
9:00-  8:00 

9:00-  5:00 
9:30-  4:30 

1:00-  5:00 

34  North  Adams.... 
35  Palmer  
36  Peabody  

37  Provincetown  

38  Quincy  
39  Reading  

2:'<XM6:00 

2!66:i6-6o 

195 
100 

50 

585 
100 

3,500 
2,200 

900 

'ioo 

"70 

40  Salem..  
41  Somerville  

7:45-10:00 

42  Southbridge... 
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CENTER  STATISTICS  POR  1920 

"small  community"   table 


Authorities  Managing 
Playgrounds  and 
Neighborhood 
Recreation  Centers 

Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 

Sources  of  Financial 
Support  of 
Playgrounds  and 
Neighborhood 
Recreation  Centers 

Year  First  Center 
was  established 
Under  Leadership 

Sources  of 
Information 

Land,  Buildings, 
Permanent 
Equipment 

1| 
|l 

,§•« 

if 

1 
1 

1 

1  Children's  Playground 
Association  
Public  Athletic  League  

11,658.26 
1,000.00 

30,861.36 
480.63 

330.00 

42,519.62 
1,480.63 

330.00 

f  Municipal, 
i  County  and 
(  private  funds  

1897 

1919 
1919 
1910 
1915 

1912 

1910 
1912 

i9l2 
1897 
1911 

1910 
1913 

1916 
1911 

1911 
1910 

1914 

1920 

1916 
1909 
1910 

1920 
1912 
1917 

1906 

1910 
1910 
1918 
1917 

1910 
1911 

1889 
1914 
1919 

1916 

1920 
1910 

1919 
1906 

1909 
1911 

Mary  B.  Steuart 
William  Burdick 

George  E.  Williams 
Henry  C.  Sanborn 
G.  C.  Minard 
C.  A.  Mooers 
G.  P.  Armstrong 

James  W.  Blackmer 

James  J.  Mulroy 
Nathaniel  J.  Young 
Abbie  0.  Delano 
S.  K.  Nason 
Rose  E.  Manning 

Katherine  Z.  Rourke 
Wells  A.  Hall 

Ralph  G.  Beverley 
W.  D.  Miller 

Howard  Lothrop 
D.  S.  Woodworth.M.D. 

Arthur  C.  Winch 
Levi  H.  Greenwood 

Mrs.  0.  W.  Lane 

Loraine  C.  Dix 
Henry  Frost 
P.  H.  Kelly 

George  W.  Tozer 
William  V.  Crawford 
Mary  B.  Rogers 

John  W.  Kernan 

A.  R.  Gately 
John  G.  Tilden 
Edward  P.  Adams 
Victor  C.  Kirmes 

Edward  Barrows 
Charles  P.  Kelly 

Ernst  Hermann 
E.  C.  Taylor 
Clifton  H.  Hobson 

Carl  Killam 

Ina  M.  Small 
James  H.  Slade 

W.  P.  Adden 
Christian  Lantz 

Charles  S.  Clark 
Margaret  Butler 

Private  funds  
Private  funds  
Municipal  funds  .  . 
Municipal  funds  .  . 
Municipal  funds.  .    .. 

Municipal  funds  
j  Municipal  funds  .  . 

Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  

Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  
Municipal  and 
private  funds  
Municipal  and 
private  funds  

Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  

Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  
/  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  

Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  

Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  

Municipal  funds  

Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  

Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  
/  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  
Private  funds  
Private  funds  .  .   . 

2  Board  of  Public  Works  
3  School  Committee  
4  Park  Commission  

1,000.00 

1,800.00 

2,800.00 
600.00 
2,725.44 

3,655.74 

22,333.18 
48,069.96 
5.692.00 
47,000.00 
4,000.00 

3,200.00 
800.00 

2,887.91 
689.08 

8,166.80 
3,713.00 

1,900.00 

616.00 
497.60 

996.78 
1,958.14 

'5,257'.56 
1,373.02 
16,000.00 

1,110.66 
1,200.00 

'39,497'.66 
3,075.50 
31,000.00 

6   /  Playground  Division  of 
1  Dept.  of  Public  Works..  .  . 
7  Department  of  Extended 
i  se  of  Public  Schools  
School  Committee  
8  Playground  Committee  
9  Playground  Commission  .... 
10  Park  Commission  

1  1  Playground  Commission  .... 
12  Board  of  Selectman  

3,315.46 
1,243.48 

300.00 

1,348.00 
100.00 

608.81 
163.08 

600.00 

1,494.88 

650.00 

1,552.00 
700.00 

1.328.72 
526.00 

3,666.80 
1,702.72 

1,100.00 

13    1  Committee  on 
\     Community  Recreation 
14  School  Department  

15   /Board  of  Park 
\     Commissioners  
16  Park  Department 

950.00 

3,900.00 
515.40 

150.00 
121.87 

17  Park  Commissioners  
18  Park  Commission  
19   /  Board  of  Education  and 
\  Thursday  Morning  Club.  . 
20   |  Parent  Teachers' 
\     Association  
21  Playground  Department  
22  Playground  Commission  .... 

23  School  Committee  

400.00 

323.47 
2,087.92 
15,000.00 

500.00 
6,600.00 
300.00 

3,600.00 

13,925.97 
15,016.00 
2,067.43 
7,000.00 

23,000.00 
275.00 
37,979.80 

2,300.00 
1,469.01 

7,000.00 

410.00 
2,200.00 
1,835.00 

8,500.00 

3,879.25 
3,000.00 

73.47 
531.30 
6,500.00 

150.00 
415.49 
30.00 

1,000.00 

1,468.74 
14,000.00 
222.43 
5,000.00 

6,000.00 
175.00 
20,626.30 

300.00 
34.25 

1,000.00 

50.00 
420.00 
200.00 

250.00 
1,434.75 
8,500.00 

350.00 
5,826.63 
270.00 

2,600.00 

12.457.23 
1,016.00 
1,690.00 
2,000.00 

14,000.00 

24  Playground  Department  
25  Board  of  Selectmen  

357.88 

26   /Board  of  Park 
1      Commissioners   . 

27   /Board  of  Park 
\     Commissioners.  .  . 

1,000.00 

28  Park  Commission  

29  Park  Commissioners   . 

155.00 

30  Park  Commission  

31   /  Dept.  of  Community 
\  Centers  School  Committee 
32  Public  Welfare  Committee.  . 
33  Playground  Commission  

34  Chamber  of  Commerce  
35  Recreation  Association  
36      Peabody  Community 
House  Inc.  and  Play- 
ground Department  
37      Playground  and 
Recreation  Association 
38  Park  Commission    

3.000.00 
100.00 
1,500.00 

1,000.00 
674.76 

2  000.00 

250.00 
500.00 
1,000.00 

15,853.50 

1,000.00 
760.00 

4,000.00 

110.00 
1,280.00 
635.00 

Municipal  and 
private  funds  
Municipal  and 
private  funds.  .  .  . 
Municipal  funds  
f  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  
Municipal  funds  
f  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  
Municipal  funds.  .  . 

39  Park  Commission  
40  Park  Department    .  .    . 

41    /  Recreation  and  Play- 
•      grounds  Commission  .  . 

1,313.58 

2,565.67 

42  Playground  Committee.  .  . 
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PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION 

Foot  notes  follow  the 


STATE  AND 
CITY 

Population* 

Number  of 
Centers  Under 
Paid  Leadership 

Nu 
Paic 
Exc 
Ca 

mber  of 
Workers 
usive   of 
•etakers 

Caretakers  | 

Hours  Between  Which  Centers  are  Open 
Under  Leadership 

Average    Daily 
Attendance 

I 

£2 

$• 

Summer 
Months 

II 

&£ 

1 

a 

>* 

1 

j 

1 

% 

Employed 
Yrear  round 

MASS.—  Con't 
43  Springfield  

44  Waltham  
45  Watertown  

129,563 

30,915 
21,457 

% 

14 
t 

7 

24 
! 

34 

S 
i 

M 

10 
4 

... 

8 

9:00-  5:00 
9-12,  1:30-5 

9:00-  5:00 

7:30-10:00 

8,500 
1,050 

1,225 

46  Wellesley  Hills.  .  . 
47  Westfield 

18,360 

4 
1 

4 
1 

1* 

I 

4 
10 

Q 
1 

144 

L'5 

10 

9 

0 

10 
2 

1 
1 

a 

16 

i 

5 

2 
8 

01 

7 

lit 
1 

4 
Q 

2 
1 
3 

35 

8 

1 
5 

0 
10 

122 
13 

45 

2 
r> 

14 

1 

"5 

1 
3 

97 
1 

i 
a 

19 

8 

"3 

2 
40 

u 

9-12,  2-6 
9:00-  6:00 
9-12,  2-4:30 
9:30-11:30 
2-5:30 
7-8:30 

2 
1:30-  9:00 
9:30-12:00 
1:30-  5:00 
9:00-12:00 
2:00-  5:00 
9:00-  8:30 

12:00-  8:00 
10-12,  1:30-5:30 
6:30-dark 

55 
450 
75 

9:00^  6:00 

48  Winchester  
40  Worcester  

MICHIGAN 
1  Adrian  
2  Albion 

10,485 
179,754 

11,878 
8,354 
19,516 

36,164 
47,554 
993,739 
137,634 

46,499 
5.835 
48,374 

48,858 
8,810 

9,694 
8,907 
5,483 

9,514 

7,419 
25,944 

12,096 
7,413 

8,056 
5,127 

6,825 
98,917 

4,250 
7.205 
11,089 
7,581 

12,469 
380,582 

2,160 
234,595 

14,022 

19.143 

i 

39 

.? 

Ih 

6 

4 
10 

5 

g 

28 
13 

'•2 
0 

5 
1 

1 

4 

77 
11 

10 

.5 

10 

10,810 

250 
20 
975 

35 
1.500 
23,516 

3  Ann  Arbor  
4  Battle  Creek  
5  Bay  City 

7:00-11:00 
9  a.  m.-ll  p.  m. 

3:00-  9:00 
After  School 

7:00-11:00 
9  a.  m.-ll  p.  m. 

3:00-  9:00 
After  School 

7:30-  9:30 

600 
10,783 

6  Detroit 

7  Grand  Rapids...  . 
8  Highland  Park... 



1 

i 

10 

1:00-  5:00 
8:00-  5:00 

3-dark 

120 
580 

761 

220 
600 
51 

559 

350 
250 
150 
350 

1,369 

7,000 
170 

'"eoo 

312 
400 

10  Jackson  

11  Kalamazoo  
12  Ludington  

13  Manistep  . 

8:30-  5:00 

8:30-5 
Afternoon 
and  evening 

1 

1:00-10:00 
8  a.  m.-9  p.  m. 
1:00-10:00 

1:00-  5:15 
6:15-  8:15 
1:00-5  :45,7-dark 
8:30-11:30,  2-5 
8:30-11:30,  2-5 
1:30-  5:00 
7:00-  9:00 
2:00-  9:00 

14  Mcnominee  
15  Midland  

16  Muskegon  

17  Negaunee  
18  Port  Huron  .... 

1 
3 

!;: 

3 

<| 

fl 

1 

•> 

i 

2 
3 

"i 

4 

„> 

3 

"a 

30 
"l 

1 

8 

i 

;; 
1 

2 
1 

g 

1 
13 
H 

2 

- 

1 
4 

u 

21 
11 

1 

2 
7 

1 
1 

1 
1 

4 

2 
10 
70 
2 
4 

i 

13 
21 

1 
2 

11 

"3 
1 
1 

5 

] 

i 

i 
i 

"2 

8  a.  m.-9  p.  m. 
1:00-10:00 

8  a.  m.-9  p.  m. 
1:00-10:00 

7:00-10:00 

19  Sault  St.  Marie.. 
20  Ypsilanti  

i 

5 

1 
20 

3 

3:30-  6:00 

6:00-10:00 

434 

MINNESOTA 
1  Albert  Lea  
2  Cloquet 

9:00-  6:00 

7:00-11:00 
10:00-10:00 
10:00-10:00 
8:00-10:00 
10-12,  2-5,  7-9 
9:30-  4:30 

70 

600 
170 
194 
280 
250 
30 

500 
3.550 
375 
145 
300 

"30 
""400 

'  3  Crookston 

'  4  Duluth 

"5 

3 
3 

2 

4:00-10:00 
4:00-10:00 
8:00-10:00 

10  a.  m.-ll  p.m. 
8  a.  m.-ll  p.  m. 
8:00-10:00 
1-5,  7-10 

5  Ely... 

6  Eveleth 

7  Faribault  
8  Fergus  Falls  

9  Mankato  
10  Minneapolis  

11  Redwood  Falls... 
12  St  Paul 

7:30-10:00 

(!i 

4 
13 
20 
11 

1 
13 
21 
M 

... 

1:30-  7:30 
1:30-  9:00 
1:30-  9:00 

250 
2,694 
800 

1:00-11:00 

'"3 

ii 

0 

4 

1 
2 

1 

14 

8 
4 

13 
3 
1 

1 
13 

6 

4 

All  day 
2:45-10:00 

All  day 
2:45-10:00 

4-6,7-9 

8 

20 

1:30-  9:30 
9:00-  9:00 
1:00-.  9:00 

372 

*m 

55 

-  445 
250 

13  Virginia  
14  Winona  

CENTER  STATISTICS  FOR  1920 

"«maH  community"  table 


Authorities  Managing 
Playgrounds  and 
Neighborhood 
Recreation  Centers 

Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 

Sources  of  Financial 
Support  of 
Playgrounds  and 
Recreation  Centers 

Year  First  Center 
^as  established 
Under  Leadership 

Sources  of 
Information 

Land,  Buildings, 
Permanent 
Equipment 

Upkeep,  Supplies 
and  Incidentals 

.1 

1 

1 

43   /  Department  of 
\     Public  Parks 

4,316.45 

13,598.71 

17,915.16 
5,500.00 
2,300.00 
1,349.34 
1,800.00 
1,850.00 

31,005.05 
500.00 

Municipal  funds  .    .   . 
Municipal  funds  .    .    . 
Municipal  funds  .    .    . 
Municipal  funds.    .    . 
Municipal  funds  .    .   . 
Municipal  funds  .    ... 

Municipal  funds  

Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  

Municipal  funds  
Private  funds 

1905 
1904 
1912 

1908 
1910 

1911 

1919 
1920 
1914 

1918 

1920 
1915 

1910 
1912 

i9is 

1911 
1907 
1917 

1920 
1916 

igie 

1914 

1920 
1918 

1914 
1919 
1920 

i<ji5 

1919 
1917 
1920 

1916 

Charles  M.  Ladd 
Thomas  F.  O'Connor 
Edward  Saul 
S.  Monroe  Graves 
D.  M.  Cole 
G.  T.  Davidson 

T.  E.  Holland 

C.  H.  Griffey 
C.  A.  Thornton 
L.  W.  Olds 

Frances  S.  Seibert 

L.  G.  Beckwith 
C.  E.  Brewer 

R.  M.  Teele 
Eva  H.  Revnier 
T.  H.  Fewlass 
Thomas  S.  Smith 

John  H.  Snook 
Ethel  Rockwell 
W.  L.  Kunkel 

Edna  J.  Wellman 
John  S.  Silvernale 

Guy  L.  Shipps 
Mae  A.  Rockenback 

E.  D.  Denison 
A.  B.  Buckeridge 

Ray  M.  Ozmun 
Deyo  S.  Leland 
C.  W.  Brown 

Herbert  J.  Drew 
C.  A.  Hitchcock 
F.  R.  Batchelor 

Donald  J.  Rogers 
A.  W.  Lewis 
Emma  B.  Mortenson 

Robert  Hannah 
E.  S.  Selle 
R.  C.  Tapp 
K.  B.  Raymond 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Smith 
Glenn  Lukens 

Ernest  W.  Johnson 

E.  T.  Duffield 
C.  D.  Tc&rse 

44  Board  of  Recreation  

45  Playground  Commission  
46  School  Department  



900.00 
102.51 
500.00 
900.00 

15,541.14 

1,400.00 
1,246.83 
950.00 
950.00 

15,463.91 
500.00 

47  Playground  Commission  

350.00 

49    f  Parks  and  Recreation 

1  Board  of  Education  

2  Board  of  Education 

3  Board  of  Education  

4      Board  of  Education 
Americanization  Com  
5      Bay  County  Community 
Board  
6  Department  of  Recreation.  . 
7  Municipal  Recreation 

2,500.00 

1,962.00 

6,510.70 
358,420.00 

14.689.84 
8,442.37 
3,500.00 

1,033.00 

1,590.56 
1,925.00 

200.00 

2,010.14 
38,881.00 

5,121.34 

368.39 

729.00 

2,910.00 
218,614.00 

9,568.50 
8,073.98 
3,500.00 

Muii  ifcipal  funds  
>  Municipal  funds  .  .  . 

Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  
/  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  
Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  

Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  
/  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds.  .  .  . 
Municipal  funds  

Municipal  funds  
\  Municipal  funds  .  .  . 

f  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds.  ... 
J  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  

Municipal  funds  
1  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds.  .  .  . 
Municipal  funds  
}  Municipal  funds.  .  . 

Municipal  fund?  
Municipal  funds  
Private  funds  

Municipal  funds  

Board  of  Education  

8  Division  of  Recreation    .  . 

9  School  Board  
10  /  Board  of  Education  and 
\  Jackson  Community  Coun 
11  Board  of  Education 



100.00 

1,870.00 

1,970.00 

12  School  Board 

2,800.00 

250.00 
4,200.00 
5,036.91 

3,238.05 

1,800.00 
1,000.00 
4,125.00 
530.00 

2,800.00 

250.00 
4,200.00 
21,997.31 

4,747.42 

1,821.00 
3,500.00 
4,165.00 
530.00 

4,852.22 

13  City  Council 

14  Board  of  Education 

15  Community  Center  : 

8,000.00 
380.25 

8,960.40 
1,129.12 
21.00 

16  Board  of  Education    .   ... 

17  Board  of  Education 

18  Board  of  Education 

2,500.00 

Playground  Commission  .... 
19  Children's  Welfare  League 

40.00 

1  Board  of  Education 

2  Y  M  C  A 

3  Park  Board 

2,000.00 

1,800.00 

3,800.00 
12,000.00 
14,000.00 
5,240.00 

4  City  of  Duluth 

950.00 

4,290.00 

7  Red  Cross 

300.00 

300.00 

8    (Board  of  Park 
\     Commissioners  

9  fivoard  of  Education 

60.00 
904.10 

500.00 
4,083.00 

560.00 
4,987.10 
140,000.00 
1,850.00 

]  Municipal  and 
[     private  funds  

Private  funds  
Municipal  funds  

Municipal  funds  
Private  funds  

1909 
1906 

1904 

1916 
1915 

10  Park  Board 

Woman's  Community  Coun  . 
11  American  Red  Cross 

400.00 

300.00 

1,150.00 

12      Department  of  Parks 

24,365.00 

532.07 
238.86 

47,845.00 

2,155.00 
932.35 

72,210.00 

2,687.07 
1,466.06 

13      Independent 
School  District 

14  Association  of  Commerce  .  .  . 

294.85 
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PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION 

Foot  notes  follow  the 


STATE  AND 
CITY 

•1 

Number  of 
Centers  Under 
Paid  Leadership 

Number  of 
PaidWorkers 
Exclusive  oi 
Caretakers 

! 

Hours  Between  Which  Centers  are  Open 
Under  Leadership 

Average  Daily 
Attendance 

1 

& 
f« 

m§ 

I 

Summer 
Months 

fe  2 

U 

Year  round 

Summer  Mos. 

Other  Seasons 

1 

1 

• 

£ 

Employed 
Year  round 

MISSISSIPPI 
]Vicksburg 

17,931 

14.490 

324,410 

772,897 

41,611 
12,037 

12,668 
54  034 

u 

4 

lit 
32 

1 
I 

I 
- 

. 
•1 

S3 

1 

4 

1 

1!) 
32 

1 
1 

I 

.( 

1 

5 
76 

I 

• 

1 

•' 

4 

10 
100 

»i 

1 

1 

3 

| 

Morning 
Evening 

2:00-  9:00 

9:00-  6:00 
9:00-  9:00 

10:30-  8:00 
9:30-12,  2-5 

4:00-  8:00 

6:00-  8:30 
9:00-  9:00 

9:00-  7:30 
9-12,  2-5 
10:00-  4:00 

9:00-10:30 
1:30-  5:30 

Morning 
Evening 

2:00-  9:00 

200 

MISSOURI 
1  Jefferson  City  

2  Kansas  City  
3  St.  Louis  

MONTANA 
1  Butte.4  
2  Helena  

3  Missoula  
NEBRASKA 

1 
2c 

2 

IS 

u 

5,700 
850 

52.i 
125 

'"iso 

900 

3:00-  8:00 

3:00-11:00 
10:30-  9:30 

... 

3 

60 
5,015 

300 
125 
90 

'"750 

300 

2  Omaha  

191,601 

9,524 
22,167 
13,029 
10,897 
6,162 
4,850 
78,384 

28,379 
9,673 

50,682 
12,400 
76,754 

1 

1 
1 

.... 

1 

1! 

1 

'2 
•2 

1 
7 

1 
7 

"i 

U 

l 

1 

M 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
7 

1 

7 

1 
'.) 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

•24 
1 

:: 

2 
2 
1 
9 

2 

1 

7 

"j 

1 

1 
1 

30 

1 
I 

2 
1 

1 

B 

15 

1 
20 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 
2 

1 

1 

1:00-  9:00 
9:00-  5:00 

7:00-  9:00 
9:00-10:00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
1  Claremont  

2  Concord  
3  Dover  
4  Laconia  

4:00-  9-00 

30 

5  Lebanon  
6  Littleton  
7  Manchester  
8  Nashua 

10:00-10:00 

10:00-10:00 

300 

100 

1 

9-12.  2-5 

8:00-  5:00 
9-11:30 
1:30-5 

9:00-  7:00 

9:00-  6:00 
1-5:30 
AJlday 

9:00-  5:00 

1,510 

75 
100 

750 

40 
1,100 
400 

40 
50 

100 
150 

125 
4,260 
1,658 
3,150 
400 

•••••• 

9  Rochester 

NEW  JERST 
1  Atlantic  City.... 

2  AsburyPark  
3  Bayonne  
4  Bernardeville     . 

"2 
2 

I 

2 

1 

50 
200 
250 

100 

7:00-  9:30 
All  day  and 
Evening 
3:00-  5:00 

All  day 
9:00-  5:00 

i 

5  Bloomfield  

6  Bordentown  
7  Bridgeton  

8  Burlington  
9  Camden  
10  East  Orange  
11  Elizabeth  
12  Englewood  
13  Essex  County.".. 
14  Haddonfield  

22,019 

4,370 
14,323 

9,049 
116,309 
50,710 
95,682 
11,627 

5,646 

1 

i 

i 

1 
1 

1 

2:30-5,  Eves. 
8-12,  2-5 

9-12,  2-4 
9:00-  5:00 
8-sun-down 
10-5,  6-9 
9  a.  m.-lO  p.  m. 
10:00-  6:00 
9-12,  1-4 

2:30-5,  Eves. 

2:30-5.  Evea. 

•> 

o 

•> 

1 

2 

10 

3 
1 
11 

3 

1 

"1 

11 

2 

u 
I 

11 

3 

10 
3 
10 
3 
14 
2 

24 
3 
16 

23 

2 

1 

1 
4 

2 
9 

7:00-10:00 
8:00-10:00 
8:00-11:00 

8:00-  6:00 
2-5,  8-11 

310 
75 

3:00-  6:00 

200 
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CENTER  STATISTICS  FOR  1920 

"small  commuity"  table 


Authorities  Managing 
Playgrounds  and 
Neighborhood 
Recreation   Centers 

Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 

Sources  of  Financial 
Support  of 
Playgrounds  and 
Neighborhood 
Recreation    Centers 

Year  First  Center 
was  established 
Under  Leadership 

Sources  of 
Information 

Land  ,  Buildings, 
Permanent 
Equipment 

Upkeep,  Supplies 
and  Incidentals 

1 
1 

1 

1  C 
1  E 

2  r 

3 

i  P 

2 

1  I 

2  1- 

1 

2 

3  > 
4  I 
5 
6 
7 

8  e 
9  I 

2  I 
3  I 
I 

4 
5 

6  ( 

7 

8  ( 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

600.00 

600.00 

f  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  

Municipal  and 
private  funds  
Municipal  funds  

Municipal  funds  

Municipal  funds  
Private  funds  
Private  funds  

Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  

Municipal  funds  
Municipal  and 
private  funds  
'  Municipal  and 
private  funds  
Municipal  and 
private  funds.  .  .  . 

Private  funds  
f  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds.  .  .  . 

Municipal  funds  
Private  funds  
|  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  

Municipal  funds  
Private  funds  

>  Municipal  funds  .  .  . 

Private  funds  
Private  funds  

1920 
1905 

1907 

1919 
1919 
1914 

1912 
1913 

1917 
1910 
1919 
1913 
1919 
1920 

1904 
1916 

1920 

1913 
1920 

1910 

1915 

1920 
1919 

1911 
1916 
1908 
1908 
1910 
1907 

1916 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Moorman 

W.  M.  Oakerson 
T.  C.  Harrington 

R.  H.  Abeken 

W.  E.  Maddock 
Edwin  S.  Thomas 
Chris  A.  Rupp 

Earl  Johnson 
Int.  A.  Jones 

R.  G.  Blanc 
William  L.  Stevens 
Caroline  Fleiachuer 
Alice  S.  Harriman 
Maynard  L.  Carpeuler 
Guy  E.  Speare 

Frank  C.  Livingston 
John  C.  O'Hare 

A.  W.  Smith 

L.  A.  Steinbricker 
Mrs.  Juliet  D.  Shinnaii 

Francis  K.  Strohoefer 

Lulu  Wells 

Walter  A.  Hcnricka 
F.  E.  Allemoug 

D.  C.  Porter 
Alice  K.  Shinn 
F.  A.  Finkeldey 
jincoln  E.  Rowley 
Dean  P.  Otis 
Arthur  C.  Maroney 
A.  M.  Woodford 
Philip  C.  Jacobua 

oard  of  Education 

ark  Board  
Division  of  Parks  and 
Recreation  

ublic  Schools 

800.00 
5,000.00 

450.00 
22,242.00 

2,000.00 
107,792.00 

1,810.00 
875.00 

3,250  00 
135,034.00 

1,810.00 
900.00 
200.00 

700.00 
20,000.00 

5,000.00 
1,000.00 

Child  Welfare 

25.00 
200.00 

100.00 

University  of  Montana 
and  City  Schools  

oard  of  Education  

600.00 

Lecreation  Department  

/  Monadnock  Park 
1     Commission  
Com.  on  Playgrounds 
and  Public  Baths  

1,000.00 

2,500.00 

1,500.00 

eighborhood  Association  . 

'ark  Commission  

Carter  Community 
Building  Association,  Inc. 
Community  Center  and 
Park  Commission 

118.00 

500.00 
2,500.00 

618.00 

2,500.00 
7  18,000.00 

2,484.00 
300.00 
1,029.50 

5,000.00 
500.00 

Parks,  Commons  and 
Playground  Com 

700.00 

1,784.00 
300.00 
200.00 

3,500.00 

alvation  Army  

300.00 

led  Cross  

289.50 

1,500.00 
500.00 

1  Dept.  of  Streets  and 
Public  Improvements..  . 
Jallard  Memorial  Church 

Joard  of  Education  

)epartment  of  Parks 

Association  for  Social 
Work  

50.00 

50.00 
600.00 

100.00 
125.00 

2,570.00 
2,870.34 
2,200.00 
150.00 

300.00 

660.66 

150.00 
144.00 

4,800.00 
7,205.28 
6,900.00 
500.00 

350.00 

50.00 
11,260.00 

250.00 
269.00 

9,970.00 
10,075.62 
11,200.00 
650.00 
7,500.00 
1,700.00 

World  War  Memorial 

;ommunity  Service  
Johnson  Reeves  Play- 
(     ground  Association.  .  .  . 

10,000.00 

Private  funds  .  . 

Private  funds  
f  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  

Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  

Municipal  funds  
f  Municipal  and 
1     private  funds.  .  .  . 

/ivic  League 

Board  of  Recreation 
Commissioners  
Board  of  Recreation 
Commissioners 

2,600.00 

Board  of  Recreation 
Commissioners  
Board  of  Education  and 
Memorial  House  Ass'tion 
Essex  County  Park 

2,100.00 

Federated  Recreation 
Committee... 

200.00 

1.500.00 
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PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION 

Foot  notes  follow  th 


STATE  AND 
CITY 

Population 

Number  of 
Centers  Under 
Paid  Leadership 

Number  of 
PaidWorkers 
Exclusive  of 
Caretakers 

1 

Hours  Between  Which  Centers  are  Open 
Under  Leadership 

Average  Dailv 
Attendance 

1 

fl 
II 

k 

1 

Summer 
Months 

S3  S 

la 

•to 

1 

Summer  Mos. 

j 

h 

Z 

I 

Is 

*~~  >- 

10 

120 

JEW  JERSEY  Con't. 
5  Hoboken  

68,166 

7 
5 

1 
18 
U 

B 

10 

i 

l 
89 

4 

B 

4 
18 

3 

1 

B 

120 

•2 
IS 
5 

1 

B 

2 

"7 
4 

10 

9 
12 
B 

i 
B 

l" 
B 

B 

1 

1 

7 

a 

10 

B 

12 
1 

1 

•J 

1:00-10:00 
9:00-  900 

9:00-  6:00 
9:00-  6:00 

14,333 
1  200 

1,172 

6  Jlu-.lson  County  9 
7  Irvington  

5 

2 
"*8 

1 
18 

a 

3 

i 

i 

20 

4 

B 

4 
12 

B 

1 

8 

l 

li 

"i 

25,480 

297,864 
5,523 

28,810 
12,548 

'  VlV,2iG 

33,268 
63,824 
135,866 

11,042 
9,251 

500 

8  Jt-r.<cy  City  

9  Madison  
0  Maplewood  

1  Montclair  
2  ftlarratowa  

3  Mt.  Tabor  

'io 

9-5.  9-1  Sat. 
9:00-  5:00 

9:00-  3:00 
9-12,  2-6 

3:30-  5:00 
10-12,  2-3:30 
6:30-8:00 
9:00-  5:00 
10:00-  9:00 
9-12,  2-6 

8:00-  6:00 

9:00-  5:00 
9  a.  m.-dusk 
10:00-  6:00 

9:00-  5:00 
9:00-  5:00 

9:00-  5:00 
9:00-12:00 
4:30-  7:30 
8:00-  5:30 
7:30-10:30 
9:00-  5:30 
9:00-  5:30 

'9:0(h  5:00 

9:00-  5:00 

16,000 

45 

116 

600 
868 

50 
2,344 

800 

3.000 
4,350 
2.484 

200 
200 

9,500 

400 

'  l',506 
150 

2 
12 

2 
4 

3:30-  5:00 
11:45-12:45 
3:30-6 

3:30-  5:00 

10:00-  9:00 

10:00-  9:00 

5  New  Brunswick.. 
6  Orange  

1 
"2 

1 
4 
2 
1 

1 

2 

1 

9:00-  5:00 

10:00-  5:00 

7  Pauaic  
8  Patcrson  
0  Rahway  .  . 

3:30-duek 

7-9:30 

::::::::::::::::: 

7!3<MO:00'" 

0  Rod  Bank  

3 

B 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

a 

2 

23 

« 

1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

•2 
1 

n 

4 
7 
1 
IB 

2 

B 

l 

a 

4 

1 

1 

1 

8 

B 

1 

•2 
2 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1  Rumson 

2  Salem  
3  South  Orange.  .  .  . 
4  Summit  

5  Westfield  -  .  . 
cw  York.. 

7  West  Orange.... 

NEW  MEXICO 
1  Silver  City 

7,435 
7,274 
10,174 

9,063 

29,926 

15,573 

3,860 

113,344 

33,524 
10,996 
66,800 
22,987 

15,820 
19,336 
2,100 

45  305 

1 

8:00-  5:30 

8:00-10:00 

135 
375 

200 
100 

225 
'"350 

4 

"4 

1 
•i 
1 

3-5,  7-9 
8  a.  m.-sunset 

2,000 
1,053 

3:00-  6:00 
2:00-10:00 

2:00-10:00 

NBWYO'JE 

1  Albany  

I-' 

"*a 

4 

7 

14 
8 

is 
a 

i 

M 

"7 

1 

3.1 
3 

1 
0 

1 

H 
2 

'7:00-  9:00  " 
1:00-  5:00 

9:00-  sloO 
9:00-  5:00 

9:00-7:00 
9:30-  9:00 
9:00-  4:00 

3:30-  5:00 
7:30-11:00 

3:30-  5:00 
7:30-11:00 

920 

2  Amsterdam  
3  Beacon  

25 
387 
150 

"so 

2 

2 

4  Binghamton  .  ... 
5  Cohoes 

15 
2 

B 

1 

4 

..: 

200 

250 
250 

6  Corning  
7  Dunkirk  
8  Easthampton  .  .  . 

9  Elmira  

175 

1 

0  Endicott  
1  Forest  Hills  

9,500 

2 

3 

1 

3 

B 

1 

3 

5 

5 

3-6,  (Sat.  9-12, 
1-6) 
10-12,  2-5,  6-9 
1:00-  8:00 
9:00-  6:00 

3-6.  (Sat.  9-12, 
1-6) 
9:00-11:00 

100 
262 

270 

2  Garaerville  
3  Geneva  
4  Glen  Cove  
5  Gloversville  
6  Herkimer... 

'  14,848 
8,664 
22,075 
10,453 
15,025 

.... 

1 

1 
2 
1 

2 

2 

a 

2 

1 

•2 

"i 
i 

i 

i 

2 

i 

1 

9:00-11:00 

150 

200 

2 

1 

4 
1 

9:00-  9:00 
9:00-  9:00 

7  Hornell  

200 



CENTER  STATISTICS  FOR  1920 

"small  communtity"  table 


Authorities  Managing 
Playgrounds  and 
Neighborhood 
Recreation  Centers 

Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 

Sources  of  Financial 
Support  of 
Playgrounds  and 
Neighborhood 
Recreation  Centers 

Year  First  Center 
was  established 
Under  Leadership 

Sources  of 
Information 

Land,  Buildings, 
Permanent 
Equipment 

il 

n  c 
IJ 

&J 

&  * 

j 

1 

1 

15      Department  of  Parks 
and  Public  Property 

24,000.00 
167,237.48 

3,500.00 
17,120.00 

29,300.00 
400.00 
772.95 

4,700.00 
3,658.07 

250.00 
75,000.00 

2,025.00 

9,700.00 
5,000.00 
18,000.00 

2,835.00 
1,222.66 
1,714.00 

190.00 
5,122.00 

842.87 
200.00 
400.00 
7,035.00 

5,552.95 
10,000.00 

1,300.00 

29,650.00 
2,500.00 
1,812.41 
2,500.00 
4,850.00 

1.700.00 

23,113.14 

662.85 

1,766.43 

841.98 

39,100.00 
2,500.00 

10,540.00 
144.00 
1,800.00 
600.00 
1,272.00 

500.00 

Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  
i  Municipal  funds... 
unicipal  funds  
/  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  
Municipal  funds  
Private  funds  

Private  funds  
Municipal  funds  
/  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  

Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  

?•  Municipal  funds  .  .  . 

Municipal  funds  
1  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  
Private  funds  
Municipal  funds  

f  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  
T  Private  funds 

1910 
1906 

igii 

1916 

1918 
1898 
1910 

1911 
1899 

1908 
1909 

1915 
1915 
1914 

igis 

1913 
1909 

1914 
1915 
1910 

1918 

1899 
1912 
1919 
1915 

1914 

1916 
1919 

1914 
1913 

1914 
1913 

1915 
1917 
1914 
1914 
1917 

1908 

Julius  Durstewitz 
Walter  G.  Muirheids 

Yilliam  Meldrum 
lenry  Snyder 
A.  Harry  Moore 

Grace  A.  Sterns 

Cornelia  J.  Spencer 
D.  C.  Bliss 
Arthur  C.  N.  Fairlamb 

W.  C.  Cudlipp 
Randall  D.  Warden 

Mrs.  Walter  T.  Marvin 

lubert  F.  Brennan 
Amasa  A.  Marks 

Dr.  L.  R.  Burnett 
G.  M.  Howard 

lelen  H.  Porterfield 
Arthur  A.  McKay 
Bessie  K.  Hires 

ames  Turner,  Jr. 
sabel  Alden 

C.  C.  Malsbury 
Charles  J.  Metzler 
S.  Fred  Wright 

^ela  A,  Manville 

jawrence  S.  Hill 
I.  T.  Morrow 
Prances  H.  Haire 
).  J.  Kelly 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Carter 

William  0.  Drake 
Carl  Hoeppner 

Cornelius  R.  Sleight 
ohn  Irons 

Margery  Quigley 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Douglass 

Fames  E.  Grunert 
\.  A.  Gould 
?rank  B.  Cowan 
.  Elmore  Burton 
tfary  L.  Campbell 

Mrs.  John  J.  HerrrV 

16      Hudson  County  Park 
Commission 

17      Town  Board  of 

600.00 

2,900.00 

18  Board  of  Education 

Department  of  Parks  and 
Public  Property  
19  Thursday  Morning  Club 

8,500.00 

1,400.00 
100.00 
266.70 

200.00 
368.00 

125.00 
25,000.00 

19,400.00 
300.00 
506.25 

4,500.00 
3,290.00 

125.00 
25,000.00 

20  Woman's  Club  

21  Board  of  Education  
22  Playground  Society 



23  Playground  Association  
24  Board  of  Education  

'25,000.66 

25      City  Improvement 
Society  
26      Department  of  Parks  and 
Public  Property  

4,200.00 
'2,000.00 

2,235.00 
1,750.00 
5,764.26 

500.00 
215.50 
224.36 

3,265.00 
3,250.00 
10,235.74 

2,335.00 
291.66 
1,489.64 

27  Recreation  Commissioners  .  . 
28  Board  of  Recreation  

Board  of  Park 

29  Board  of  Education  
30  Recreation  Commission 

715.50 

31  Victory  Park 

32  Woman's  Club  

561.00 

10.00 
2,700.00 

339.87 
50.00 

180.00 
1,861.00 

503.00 
150.00 
400.00 
3,535.00 

3,925.00 

1,100.00 

26,650.00 
1,700.00 
1,580.00 
1,500.00 
4:850.00 

33  Recreation  Commission  
34  Town  Improvement  Ass'n..  . 

Municipal  funds  
1  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  
}  Municipal  and 
J     private  funds  

Municipal  funds  

\  Municipal  and 
/     private  funds.  .  .  . 
Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  
(  Municipal  and 
\     private  f  unds.  ... 

Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  
f  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  
Municipal  funds  
f  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  
Private  funds  

Private  funds  
Municipal  funds  
Private  funds  
Private  funds  
Municipal  funds  

Municioal  funds  .  .  . 

36  Playground  Association  

37  Playground  Commission.  .  .  . 
Community  House  

1  Board  of  Education  

422.00 
200.00 

3,500.00 

1,208.95 
10,000.00 

75.00 

3,000.00 
800.00 
232.41 
500.00 

Twilight  Sports  Committee 
2  Board  of  Education 

500.66 

3  Recreation  Commission  
4  Department  of  Education  .  .  . 
5    /  Women's  Municipal  Wel- 
\     fare  League.  (Inc.)  
6   /  Department  of  Public 
(     Works  
7  Board  of  Education  
8   /  Neighborhood  Association, 
\     Inc 

16,697.30 
50.00 

1,341.43 
165.98 

8,000.00 
1,000.00 

2,340.00 

6,415.84 

572.85 

425.00 
676.00 

8,100.00 
1,500.00 

4,800.00 
144.00 

9  Playground  Association  
10    (  Endicott  Johnson 
1     Corporation...  

23,000.00 

12  Y  M  C  A    .          

3,400.00 

13  Park  Board 

15  Playground  Committee 

600.00 
235.00 

16  Playground  Association  
17    f  Municipal  Recreation 
1     and  PlavCTound  Com.  .  . 

325.00 

712.00 
500.00 
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PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION 

Foot  notes  follow  the 


STATE  AND 
CITY 

Population  * 

Number  of 
Centers  Under 
Paid  Leadership 

-V 
IPa 
iKx 

c 

g 

imber  oi 
d  Worker 
elusive  o 
iretakers 

Caretakeis 

Hours  Between  Which  Centers  are  Open 
Under  Leadership 

Average  Daily 
Attendance 

1 

& 

h 

| 

s 

£ 

8  u  miner 
Mouths 

II 
II 

1 

1 

Summer  Mos. 

Other  Seasons 

jj 

2 

i 

£ 
o 
^ 

Employed 
Year  round 

NKW  YOBK—  Cont. 
18  Hudson     . 

11T74 

5,76 

10,16 
17,00 
38.91 
26,688 
17,91 
21,308 

6,57 
5,993 
8,166 

18.420 
42.726 

30,366 
36,21: 

5,621,151 

23.626 
4,845 
16,573 

35,000 
10,823 

{' 

(' 

i: 

j 

35 

!*• 
»i 

itr 
» 

M 

65 

5 
15 

| 

I: 

I 

20 

8 
5 

i 

y 

3 
4 

1 

( 
351 

48 

U 

i) 
.50 

0.5 
1 
3 
1 
1 

i, 

•2 

2 
39 
6 

•2 
1 

17 

l* 

2 

i 

7 
5 

2 
7 

11 

7 
2 

151 

29 
5 

K 

5. 

5'J 

1 
1 

10 
14 

2 

'(» 
1 

i 

ii 

4 
2 

1 
1 

3 
G 
15 
( 
2 
6 

1 

18 

3: 

t 
30 
Bj 

11 

70 
5 

1 
1 

11 

21 
7 
1 
10 

19 

4 

2 

1 

3( 

18 

55 

t 

i 

9:30-  5:30 
9-12.  1-5 

9-12.  1-4:30 
9:00-  9:00 
10:00-  8:30 
9-00-  9:00 
10:00-10:00 
9:00-  6:00 

9:00-  5:00 
Sat.  y3  day 
9-5:30 

9:00-  5:00 

2:00-  5:30 
Morning 
Afternoon 
1:00-  9:00 

9:30-dark 
8-10:30 
1-30-5:30 
7:30-10 
9:00-  7:00 

9-6,  4-9:30 
9:00-  6:00 
9:00-  5:00 

8:00-  8:00 
9:00-12:00 
8 

2:00-10:00 

75 
100 

125 

287 
800 
2,366 
95 
255 

89 
95 
80 
208 

1.000 

750 

99,849 

5,100 
1,420 
3,600 

100 

19  Hudson  Falls.  .  . 
20  Ilion 

21  Ithaca  
22  Jamestown  
23  Kingston  
24  Laeka  wanna  
25  Lockport  

26  Matnaroneck... 
27  Mansena  
28  Mechaniccville.. 

29  Middletown... 
30  Mount  Vernon.  . 

31  Ncwtxir^h 

3:30-  5:30 

60 



After  school 

After  school 

32  Nowltodielle... 
33  New  York  

34  Oswcgo  
35  Owego  
36  J'ort  Chester  

37  Poudileepsie  
38  Kensselaer  

39  KhinecIifT. 

3:00-dark 
8-10:30 
1:30-  5:30 
7:30-10 
11:00-  6:00 

7:30-10:30 
8-10:30 
1:30-  5:30 
7:30-10 
10:00-  5:00 

95 

20,500 

21,500 
70 

8:00-  5:00 
3:00-  6:00 

10:00-  6:00 
9:00-12:00 

3:00-  5:00 

10:00-10:00 
9:00-12:00 

350 

35,000 
140 
200 

175 

12,000 
140 

'  i 

9-1°  3-5 

"lOO 

60 
5,400 
80 

150 

1 

0:00-  5:00 

9-12.  1-5 
1:00-  5.00 

0:30-11:30 
2-5,  7-9:30 
9:00-  9:00 

9-dark 

8:00-10:30 
9:00-  8:00 

9:00-  5:30 
9:00-  9:00 

3:30-5 

1  3:30-5 
\  7:30-9 

160 

432 
250 

50 

17.20S 
120 

50 
150 

1,278 
2,800 

2 
57 

i 

2 
1 

i 

17 

1 
*J 

10:30-11:30 
2-5.  7-9:30 
11:45-1:15, 
3-6  7-11 
7:30-10  p.  m. 

8:00-10:30 

40  Rochester  
41  Home 

295,750 
26,341 

11:45-1:15,  3-6, 

All  day  Sat. 
3-dark 

8:00-10:30 
4:00-  6:00 

3:00-  5:30 

42  Ro-slyn 

43  Sag  Harbor 

i 

44  Schenectady  
45  Solvay  . 

88,723 

7.352 
2.890 
171,717 

5,807 
72,013 

94,i56 

31,285 
21.031 

r  i 

{•• 

11 

7 

1 
7 

7 

3 
2 

0 

1 

'5 

4 

4 

9:00-10:30 
9:00-10:00 
7:00-  9:00 

2374 
65 

46  Stiffern  
47  Syracuse. 

"i 

i 

"2 

10 
6 

» 

1 

6 

2 

9:30-  5:30 
9:00-  9:00 

9:00-'  5:30 
1:00-  5:00 
9-12,  1-5 
9-12,  2-9 

9:00-  6:00 
9:00-  5:00 

6,700 

150 

48  Tarrytown  .  .  . 
49  Troy.    ..    . 

7:30  a.  m.-ll  p.  m. 

Saturdays 

10.000 
30 
3,027 

'440 

50  Tuxedo... 

51  Utica  

52  Watertown... 
53  White  Plains.  .  .  . 

7:30-10:00 
Day  Eve. 

9:00-  6:00 

300 
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CENTER  STATISTICS  FOR  1920 

"tmatt  community"  table 


Authorise?    Managing 
Playgrounds  and 
Neighborhood 
Recreation  Centers 

Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 

Sources  of  Financial 
Support  of 
Playgrounds  and 
Neighborhood 
Recreation  Centers 

Year  First  Center 
was  established 
Under  Leadership 

Sources  of 
Information 

Land,  Buildings, 
Permanent 
Equipment 

Upkeep,  Supplies 
and  incidentals 

J 

1 

3 

18  Board  of  Education    . 

127.35 
102.51 

125.00 
125.00 

475.00 
250.00 

550.00 
8,000.00 

602.35 
352.51 

675.00 
28,125.00 
3,000.00 
8,972.00 
3,320.00 
1,000.00 

518.09 

f  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds.  .  . 
f  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds.  .  . 
Municipal  funds.  .  .  . 
Municipal  funds.  .  .  . 
Municipal  funds  .... 
Municipal  funds  
Private  funds  
(Municipal  and 
private  funds.  .  . 
Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  

Private  funds  

Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  

Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  

Municipal  and 
private  funds.  .  .  . 

Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds.  .  .  . 
Municipal  funds  

Municipal  funds  
1  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  
Private  funds  

Municipal  funds  

!  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  
Mvate  funds  

Private  funds 

1915 

1912 
1914 
1916 
1911 
1917 
1911 

1918 
1913 

1920 
1919 
1909 

1908 
1918 

1904 

1914 
1908 

igis 

1918 
1909 

1916 
1920 

1903 

1915 
1915 

1908 
1912 
1915 
1915 
1917 

1913 
1914 
1906 

igio 

1911 

Charles  S.  Williams 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Jacques 
I.  M.  Schwartz 
'ulius  Kuhnert 
Harry  T.  Watson 
A.  W.  Buley 
A.  P.  Vanston 

A.  E.  Gay 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Will 
Serine  Hutael! 

E.  H.  Burdick 
James  F.  TithiH 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Williams 

Mrs.Mattie  E  Northrip 
Mathilde  Christman 
Cugene  C.  Gibney 

ohn  J.  Downing 
Lilian  W.  Betts 
A.  G.  Waldreaon 

julu  Morton 
William  J.  Lee 
ohn  R.  Howard,  Jr. 
iarry  Kehoe 
.  S.  Carroll 
Sleauor  F.  Lipphart 

Ward  C.  Moon 

ara  F.  Ryan 
larriet  E.  Woolley 

Robert  A.  Bernhard 

George  B.  Ranshaw 
R.  E.  Haas 

Mrs.  R.  K.  Atkinson 
tf  ary  G.  Mason 
)auiel  J.  Sweeney 
.nna  L.  Murtagh 
A..  P.  Burroughs 

jucia  L.  Knowles 
3rudence  M.  Cobb 
ara  Holbrook 
Mrs.  L.  S.  Morris 

W.  C.  Batchelor 
.  A.  Hi  n  g  ham 
Mrs.  Henry  P.  Griffin 

19  Civic  League      .           .   . 

20  Board  of  Education  

21  Board  of  Education 

20,000.00 

22  Board  of  Education  

23  Board  of  Public  Works  
24  Community  House,  Inc.  .  .  . 

3,600.00 

2,162.00 

3,210.00 

25  Board  of  Education     . 

100.00 
20.09 

900.00 
145.00 

26      Village  Improvement 
Association  
27      Aluminum  Company 
of  America. 

353.00 

28      Board  of  Education  and 
\     Playground  Committee. 
29  Board  of  Education  
30  Board  of  Education 

1.000.00 

50.00 

142.78 

300.00 
866.00 

1,350.00 
1,008.78 
2,000.00 

5,800.00 
9,203.3 
168,253.00 

49,680.00 

31  /  Parks  and  Recreation 
\  Commission  .  . 

3,000.00 
793.69 

300.00 
970.28 

2,500.00 
7,439.34 
168,253.00 

44,180.00 

32  Recreation  Commission  
33  Board  of  Education 

Department  of  Parks, 
Borough  of  Brooklyn  
Brooklyn  Parks  and  Play- 
grounds Committee 

5,500.00 

Department  of  Parks, 
Borough  of  Bronx  
Parks  and  Playgrounds 
Association 

4,353.50 

12,500.00 
91,600.00 
17,490.00 
1,500.00 

7,500.00 
1.600.00 
7,390.00 

5,000.00 
90,000.00 
10,100.00 

Bureau  of  Recreation  .... 

Community  Service  . 

34  Department  of  Works 

35  Board  of  Education 

36  Recreation  Commission  

37  Board  of  Education.  .  . 
38  Civic  Club  



400.00 

270.06 
78.00 

1,400.00 

2,378.00 
159.00 

1,800.00 

2,655.06 
237.00 

39  Memorial  Library  

40    f  Bureau  of  Playgrounds 
\     and  Recreation  
41    |  Dept.  of  Public  Works 
j  Board  of  Education  and 
1  Community  Service  . 

1,053.19 

28,712.50 

1,200.00 
1,136.53 

2,060.00 
1,700.00 

84,687.18 

2,550.00 
5,245.00 

3,190.00 
5,085.00 

114,452.87 

3,750.00 
6,681.53 

5,500.00 
13,285.00 
20,000.00 
333.00 
204.72 
4,325.10 
1,767.61 
600.00 
6,000.00 
1,078.80 
12,735.98 

5,000.00 
741.00 

42  Neighborhood  Association..  . 
43    (  Park  and  Recreation 
\     Association  

300.00 

250.00 
6,500.00 

44  Board  of  Education  

}  Municipal  funds.  .  . 

Municipal  funds  
}rivate  funds  
\  Municipal  and 
/  private  funds  
•*rivate  funds    .    . 

Park  Board  

45  The  Solvay  Schools 

46  Playground  Association  

28.72 
499.10 
104.28 

176.00 
3,826.00 
1,663.33 

47  Department  of  Parks.  .  . 

Recreation  Board  

48  Women's  Civic  League  .  . 

49  Dept.  of  Public  Works 

2,409.00 
778.80 

3,591.00 
300.00 

Municipal  funds  
Mvate  funds  
f  Municipal  and 
private  f  unds.  ... 
Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  

50  Playground  Committee  

51  Recreation  Commission  . 

52  City  of  Watertown  

2,400.00 
225.02 

2,600.00 
516.00 

63  Board  of  Education 
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PLAYGROUND   AND  RECREATION 

Foot  notes  follow  the 


STATE  AND 
CITY 

Population* 

Number  of 
Centers  Under 
Paid  Leadership 

Number  of 
PaidWorkers 
Exclusive  of 
Caretakers 

1 
0 

Hours  Between  Which  Centers  are  Open 
Under  Leadership 

Average  Daily 
Attendance 

j 

1 
1 

1 

£ 

Summer 
Months 

Jl 

T3 

1 

8 

1 

1 

OQ 

1 
o 

1 

1 

1 

Employed 
Year-round 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
1  Asheville  

2  Badin 

28,504 

1 

4 
1 

fj 

4 
2 

"3 

4 

3 
4 

3 
2 

3 

1 
1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

9  a.  m.-lO  p.  m. 

9-12,  2-5,  6-8 
9:00-  5:00 

9:00-  6:00 

1,600 

8-9,3-4 
3:00-  6:00 

9:00-  6:00 

8-9.3-4 

85 
500 

400 

3  Charlotte  
4  Goldsboro  

46,338 

11,296 
19,861 
24,418 
6,314 

33,372 
48,395 

21961 

1 

i 

9:00-  6:00 

6  Raleigh  
7  Washington  

8  Wilmington  
9  Winston-Salem.. 

NORTH  DAKO>A 
1  Fargo 

) 

3:00-  7:30 
/   5:00-  6:30 
\   5:00-  7:00 

'4:30^  5:30  " 
5:00-  7:00 

3:00-  5:00 
4:00-  5:00 

150 
20 
22 
100 

100 
25 

"4 
| 

1 

1 

4 

3 

6 

"2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

5 

1 

75 

9-12,  4-9 

1:00-  9:00 
2-6,  7-9 

9:00-11:30 
1:00-  4:00 
9:00-  5:00 

8:00-  4:00 
9:00-11:30 
1:00-  5:00 
6:00-  8:00 
1:30-  5:00 

8:30-  8:30 
8:30-11:30 
2:30-  5:30 
7:00-  9:00 
12:00-  8:30 

12:30-  3:30 
9-dark 

10:00-10:00 

3:00-  6:00 

3:00-  5:30 

38 
25 

50 
100 

120 
1  800 

'"766 
75 

2  Valley  City.  4.... 

OHIO 
1  Ada 

6,040 

4,080 
6,418 

5,788 
87,091 

15,831 
401,247 

796,836 
237,031 

152,559 
27,292 
20474 

(•; 

r 

1 
1 

5 

1 

2 
3 

2 

1 
4 

5 
4 

1 

1 
"4 
1 

2 

1 

6 

f, 

1 
1 

1 

1 

School  hrs. 

School  hra. 

2  Athens  

3:30-  5:30 

3  Bowling  Green... 
4  Canton 

5  Chillicothe  
6  Cincinnati  

7  Cleveland  
8  Columbus  

9  Dayton  
10  East  Cleveland... 
11  Elyria 

275 

2 

6 
2 

2 

1 

9 

22 

11 
12 

14 

"i 
1 

19 
10 

n 

5 

1 

28 

1 

34 

51 

10 

17 

1 
1 

1 

u 

3 

24 

OS 
15 

3 

"a 

12i» 
I 

24 

130 
13 

15 

1 

3 

2 

8 

4 

1 

21 

10 

7.-. 
2 

7 

7:30  am.-9:30  pm. 
3:30-  5:30 
7:00-  9:00 

7:30-  9:30 

All  day 

3:30-11:00 
10:00-10:00 

10:00  a.  m- 
11:00  p.m. 

1,500 
820 

10,169 

6,811 
1.500 

2,000 

4,316 

2,785 
1,050 

1,350 

3:30-11:00 
2:30-dark 

10:00-10:00 

10:00  a.  m.- 
9:30  p.  m. 
8:00-  5:00 
9-11,  2-5 

10:00-  4:30 
9-12,  2-8 

200 

105 
175 

50 
210 

250 
200 

1 

12  Fostoria 

9987 

g 

g 

1 

13  Hamilton 

39675 

1 

1 

1 

14  Lebanon  
15  Lorain.  .  . 

3,310 

37,295 
11,634 

23,594 

4,865 
26,718 
4,895 

33,011 
5.679 
60,840 
243  109 

1 

l 
| 

2 

1 

-, 

•2 

1 

256 

4 

16  Martins  Ferry... 
17  Middletown.  ... 

18  Mingo  Junction.. 
19  Newark 

<:; 

'2 
4 

0 

8 

1 

S 

1 
11 

6 

2 

•2 
4 

2 
3 
1 

12 
1 
11 
6 

1 
2 

a 

i 

i 

5 
3 

3 

S 

1 
8 

1 

7 

I 

1 

9-11,  2-4,  5-9 
9-12,  1-5 

9:00-  9:00 
8:00-  8:00 
10:30-11:30 
2:00-  5:00 
8 

8-10,  3-5,  7^9 
1:30-  9:00 
10:00-  6:00 

714 

1  200 



20  Oberlin  
21  Portsmouth  
22  St.  Mary  s  
23  Springfield  
24  Toledo 

2 

3 

1 

35 
1,000 
200 
1,040 
450 

9 

12 

105 

6 

7 

... 
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2NTER  STATISTICS  FOR  1920 

nail  community"  table 


Authorities  Managing 
Playgrounds  and 
Neighborhood 
Recreation  Centers 

Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 

Sources  of  Financial 
Support  of 
Playgrounds  and 
Neighborhood 
Recreation  Centers 

y»r  First  Center 
ras  established 
ider  Leadership 

Sources  of 
Information 

Land,  Buildings, 
Permanent 
Equipment 

ll 

H 

i- 
ga« 

j 

1 

Xtyof  Asheville.... 

1,500.00 

1,311.83 

17,936.06 

20,747.89 

f  Municipal  and 
\  ^  private  funds  

1916 
1920 

1913 
1909 
1919 
1914 

1919 
1905 
1909 

1917 
1912 

1920 

1916 
1920 

1909 

1919 
1907 

1911 
1915 

1911 
1908 

igis 

1919 
1917 

1914 
1910 

1911 
1920 

R.  L.  Fitzpatrick 
W.  L.  Quinlan 

F  C.  Berry 
Mildred  T.  Coovw 
Fred  Archer 
Dr.  A.  G.  Spingler 

Frank  L.  Ashley 
0.  B.  Hinnant 
W.  E.  Vaughan-Lloyd 

Arthur  Deamer 
G.  W.  Hanna 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Wisely,  Jr. 

Walter  P.  Porter 
D.  C.  Bryant 

I.  W.  Delp 

May  Minnick 
J.  A.  Schwarz 
George  A.  Bellamy 

Fred  S,  Day 
Marie  W.  Wilson 

Grace  English 

F.  T.  Walton 

W.  H.  Kirk 
F.  M.  Shelton 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Wolfe 
Isabel  Beardsley 

R.  P.  Williams 
D.  J.  Boone 

A.  T.  Selby 

Frank  Marsh 
Marc  S.  Parsons 
Dren  J.  Barnes 
Howard  L.  Rawdon 

Edward  S.  Gilfellan 
C  C.  McBroom 

Max  L.  Kleeman 
C.  A.  Booth 

Pa'Iassee  Power  Co 

f  Park  and  Recreation 
1     Commission  

500.00 

3,000.00 

3,500.00 

7,000.00 

f  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  
Private  funds...  
Private  funds 

Community  Service 

'layground  Association  
lecreation  Commission.  .  .  . 

21.25 

421.37 
300.00 

585.64 
1,200.00 
210.00 

1,028.26 
1,500.00 
660.00 

Municipal  funds  
\  Municipal  and 
/     private  funds  
f  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  

Municipal  funds  

Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  

Private  funds  . 

Joard  of  Education 

450.00 

Community  Y.  M.  C.  A  

3layground  Association 

750.00 

1,250.66 

4,000.00 
300.00 

2,000.00 

6,000.00 
300.00 

f  Park  and  Playground 

Joard  of  Education 

Community  Civic  League.  .  . 
Joard  of  Education  
Women's  Club 

350.00 
300.00 

400.00 
602.67 

100.00 
50.00 

200.00 
350.00 

200.00 
3,132.48 

376.00 

39,638.50 
4,075.96 

12,581.00 
35,348.31 

21,325.05 
12,104.00 

650.00 
700.00 

600.00 
8,264.97 

f  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds.  .  .  . 
Private  funds 

yity  Commission  .   .  . 

i,327.63 

33.36 

10,275.00 
1,496.38 

1,000.00 
4,173.60 

5,986.31 
80.000.00 

f  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  

f  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  
Municipal  funds  .... 

Community  Service 

Joard  of  Education 

49,913.50 
5,572.34 

14,160.62 
39,836.31 

29,811.36 

96,113.00 
5,000.00 

1,100.00 
150.00 

491.00 
500.00 

4,900.00 
1,000.00 

710.86 

Municipal  and 
private  funds  

1  Municipal  and 
1     private  funds  

>  Municipal  and 
J     private  funds  

Municipal  funds  
Private  funds  

Private  funds  

Department  of  Parks  and 
Public  Property  
3oard  of  Education  

579.62 
314.40 

2,500.00 
4,009.00 

Division  of  Public 
Recreation  
3ty  Welfare 
Department 

Community  Chest 

/  City  and  Board  of 
(     Education  
>ocia!  Settlement 

200.00 
50.00 

271.00 

900.00 
100.00 

220.00 

Public  Playground 
Committee    . 

Park  Board  and 
Community  Service  
The  Civic  Trust  of 
Lebanon  

Municipal  funds  
Private  funds  

1,800.00 

3,100.00 

Municipal  funds  
Private  funds  

f  Playground 
1     Association  
f  American  Rollins;  Mill 
Company  and  Park 

169.30 

54i.56 

f  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  

school  Board  

100.00 

1,300.00 

1,400.00 

Municipal  funds  
Private  funds  

1914 
1916 

1917 
1920 

1909 
1915 

f  Bureau  of  Community 
\     Service 

4,153.25 

1,305.00 

5,500.00 

10,958.25 

Private  funds      .... 

f  Community  Welfare 

Private  funds  
f  Municipal  and 
|      private  funds  
Municioal  funds.  .  . 

'lay  ground  Committee  
Division  of  Recreation  

300.00 

178.00 
2.368.36 

1,555.00 
6.604.65 

2,033.00 
8.973.01 
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PLAYGROUND   AND  RECREATJ 

Foot  notes  follo\ 


STATE  AND 
COUNTY 

Population* 

Number  of 
Centers  Under 
Paid  Leadership 

Number  of 
PaidWorkers 
Exclusive  of 
Caretakers 

i 

Hours  Between  Which  Centers  are  Open 
Under  Leadership 

Averag< 
Attem 

1 

i! 

1 

Summer 
Months 

1 

Summer  Mos. 

1 
O 

l 

J 

1 

11 
11 

OHIO—  Con't 
25  VanWert  

26  Warren  

8,100 

27,050 
132,358 

29,569 

91,258 
11,634 

258,288 

73,502 
60,331 

12,802 
15.525 
23,778 

10,916 
58,030 

6,264 
14,515 

8,481 
1,710 
6,952 

2 

i 

1 

5 

2 

1 

"4 
3 
2 

'2 

10 
1 

17 

8 
4 
1 

7 

12 
8 
4 

3 

12 
12 
7 
2 
1 
2 

11 

6 

19 

8 
4 
1 

7 

1 

8 
8 
2 
1 
2 

12 
1 

20 

7 
5 
2 
1 

2 

"a 

8 
3 
6 
2 

12 
15 

20 

11 
6 
1 

11 

| 

'S 
2 

3 

9:00-  9:00 

9:00-10:00 

9:00-10:00 

5.000 
200 
300 
400 
200 
110 

437 

27  Youngstowa  
28  ZanesviDe  

OKLAHOMA 
1  Oklahoma  City.. 
2  Sapulpa  

ORBQOW 
1  Portland  

PKNNSYLVAMU 
1  Allentowa  
2  Altoona  

3  Beaver  Falls  
4  Bradford  
5  Butler 

1-dark 

Afternoon 

4 
1 
7 

1 

12 

5 

20 

1 

3 

1 

1:00-  8:00 
9:00-11:30 
1:00-  5:00 

9:00-  9:00 
2:30-  8:30 

16 

8 
8 
8 
9-11,  3-5 
6:30-  8:30 

4:00-  6:00 
School  hours 

10 

4:00-6:00 
School  hours 

10 

2,000 

110 
150 
200 
2,500 

50 

100 
20 

400 

125 
1.500 

350 
267 

150 
250 
40 
45 

430 

187 

150 
115 

1 
2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 

2 
f, 

1 

... 

9:00-  4:00 
10-12,  2-5,  6-9 

6  Carlisle... 

9-12,  2-4 
9:00-12:00 
1:30-  4:30 
8:00-  8:00 
10-12.  3-dark 

9:00-  5:00 
8:00-  8:00 

7  Chester  
8  Clairton 

.... 

1 
1 
1 

9 

2 
4 

1 

9 

2 
5 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
16 

1 

2 
16 

15 
1 

2 

3 

10 
1 

"7 

1 

27 

3 
2 
10 
1 
1 

3 
7 

1 

3 

18 

19 

] 

2 

20 
2 
1 

"i 

9 

2 
3 

2 
1 

9  Coatesville  
10  Conshohocken... 
11  Creason  
12  Danville  
13  Egypt 

3:30-dark 

8:00-  8:00 

8:00-  8:00 

1 

2 
8 

1 

12 
2 

8:00  a.  m.- 
10:30  p.  m. 
9:00-  5:00 
9:00-  5:00 

[9:30-11:30 
{  2:00-  4:30 
5:30-  8:00 
9:00-11:30 
1:30-  4:00 
10:00-  8:00 

1:00-  8:00 
9-12,  2-5 
9-12,  2-5 

8:00-  8:00 
9:00-  8:00 

14  EllwoodCity... 
15  Erie  

16  Gettysburg  

17  Greensburg  
18  Harrieburg  

19  Johnstown  
20  Kennett  Square.. 
21  Lancaster  

22  Lansdowne  
23  Lebanon  

24  Littlestown... 
25  Lock  Haven  
26  Mahanoy  City... 

8,958 
93,372 

5,305 

15,033 
75,917 

67,327 
3,310 
53,150 

4,800 
24,643 

1,520 

8,557 
15,599 

1 

log 
1 

2 
16 

15 
1 

"7 

7:30-  9:30 

2972 

1,850 
48 
875 

1.50 
600 

6 

4 

1 
I 

1 

C 

1 

4 

7 

2 

I 

"3 
1 

i 

4 

7-9 

8:00-  8:00 

2 
1 

... 

1 

•• 

9-i2,  1-5 
1000-  6-00 

450 
300 
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4TER  STATISTICS  FOR  1920 

ill  community"  table 


Authorities  Managing 
Playgrounds  and 
Neighborhood 
R«creation  Centers 

Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 

Sources  of  Financial 
Support  of 
Playgrounds  and 
Neighborhood 
Recreation  Centers 

Year  First  Center  .  I 
was  Established 
Under  Leadership 

Sources  of 
Information 

Land,  Buildings, 
Permanent 
Equipment 

"3  -S 
ag 
«g| 

£3 

fl 

| 

1 

Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

and  Playground 
Association  

1,200.00 

1,200.00 

2,400.00 
15  000.00 

15,000.00 

Private  funds  

1020 

1905 
1912 
1917 

1913 

1914 
1920 

1915 

1914 
1909 

1910 
1913 

1908 
1914 

1920 

1920 
1913 

1909 
1919 

1911 

1908 
1910 
1918 

1905 
1913 

1915 
1920 
1011 

1914 

Prances  A.  Sharnl»u«b 
Ruth  D.  Kepner 

John  H.  Chase 
F.  C.  Kirkendall 

Elmer  B.  Co».lr«ll 
J.  R.  Barton 

C.  P.  Keyser 

Ralph  WetherhoM 

Jane  A.  White 
Howard  E.  Swing 

Genevieve  Crook* 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Say 
Mary  Bosler 

Nellie  E.  Mason 
H.  J.  Davis 

Reeve  B.  Harris 
David  H.  Ross 
W.  H.  Tumbull 
J.  D.  Lavigne 

Julia  A.  Weder 
Dr.  C.  M.  Dumiu 

D.  G.  Evans 
Paul  Reed  Pontius 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Frazier 

V.  Grant  Farrer 
Leo  J.  Buettner 
Wm.  F.  Wickerahain 

Mildred  E.  Wiley 
Walter  L.  Philips 

James  E.  Fisher 
Burton  M.  Allcman 
Mrs.  Paul  Brafctf 

H.  A.  O'Day 

Vlunicipal  funds  

Municipal  and 
private  funda  

Private  funds  

State  funds  
1  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  

Municipal  funds  

|  Municipal  funda  .  .  . 

Municipal  funda  
]  Municipal  and 
[     private  funds  

Municipal  funds  
f  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  
Private  funda  

iyground  Association 
ty  Park  Board 

rist  Mission  
Women's  Federated 
Clubs 

180.40 
700.00 

2,540.21 

320.00 
5,252.00 

500.00 
1,371.00 

9,472.49 

ard  of  Education  
Board  of  Education 
and  Park  Board 

1,680.28 

10,000.00 

1,600.00 
750.00 
200.00 

746.68 

50,000.00 

3,600.00 
3,200.00 

1,753.32 

600.00 
300.00 

400.00 
400.00 

60,000.00 

5.200.00 
3,950.00 
200.00 

3,500.00 

2,100.00 
2,800.00 

500.00 

420.00 
750.00 

3,000.00 
1,550.73 

5,050.00 
350.00 

*rd  of  Education 

creation  Commission  
Board  of  Education  and 
City  Commissioners.  .  .  . 
oltrup  Steel  Products 

1,000.00 

1,500.00 
2,500.00 

amber  of  Commerce  
100!  Board  and 
City  Council 

100.00 
20.00 

School  Board,  Woman's 
Club  and  City  Council 

Welfare  and  Recreation 

1,000.00 
21.52 

750.00 
50.00 

2,000.00 
1,197.93 

3,500.00 
300.00 

Municipal  funds  
Private  funds  

Municipal  funds  
Private  funds  

irnegie  Steel  Company  
Committee  on  Public 
Recreation  
Frances  Ross  Poley  Play 

331.28 
300.00 

State  Department 
of  Health 

State  funds  

Jouvaud  and  Lavigne 

Private  funds  

Giant  Portland  Cement 

1,350.00 
561.58 

3,820.00 
1,455.00 

300.00 

3,859.81 
16,182.11 
300.00 
2,127.50 

1,350.00 
893.95 

4,032.00 
3,125.00 

427.42 

10,506.57 
22,882.11 
357.05 
3,554.50 

Private  funds  
Private  funds  

Municipal  funds  
Private  funds  

f  Municipal  and 
\     private  funda  

Municipal  funda  
Municipal  funds  
Private  funds  
f  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds.  .  .  . 
Municipal  funda  

Municipal  funds  
Private  funds  
Municipal  funds  

Private  funds  

ational  Tube  Company.  .  . 
School  Dist.,  Park  Com- 

332.37 
150.00 
400.00 

127.42 

6,646.76 
8,700.00 
57.05 
1,427.00 

Kurtz  Playground 
Association         

1,270.00 

Playgrounds  and  Civic 
Association  
Department  of  Parks  and 
Public  Property 

>ard  of  Trade 

Department  of  Parks  and 
Public  Property  



3,000.00 
300.91 
170.00 

400.00 
49.00 
230.00 

3,400.00 
349.91 
400.00 

elfare  Association  
vie  Club 

East  End  Playground 
Association  .  .  . 
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PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREAT 

Foot  notes  folio 


STATE  AND 
CITY 

Population 

Number  of 
Centers  Under 
Paid  Leadership 

Number  of 
Paid  Workers 
Exclusive  of 
Caretakers 

1 

0 

Hours  Between  Which  Centers  are  Open 
Under  Leadership 

Averae 
Atten 

1 

|1 

ll 

1 
1 

Summer 
Montlsi 

Year  round 

Summer  Mos. 

Other  Seasons 

1 

c-i 

i 

1 

Employed 
Yeor-round 

PBNN.—  Con't. 
27  Milford 

1 

1 

4 
2 
2 

2 
1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

3 
2 
2 

2 
1 

"2 
2 

i 
i 

1 

9:00-12:00 
5 
9:00-  9:00 
9:00-  9:00 

9:00-12:00 
6:30-  9:00 
9:00-  8:00 

35 

28  Monessen  
29  New  Castle  .  .  . 

18,179 
44,938 
11987 

i 

1 

4 

1 

9 

::: 

6:00-  9:00 
6-9  p.  m. 

1,500 
200 

125 

130 
700 
84 

55,290 
8,388 

1,167 
300 

6-9  p.  m. 

30  New  Kensington 

31  Northampton 

9349 

1 

32  North  Braddock. 
33  Oil  City  

34  Philadelphia  

35  Pittsburgh  

36  |  Pittsburgh 
\     North  Side.  . 

37  Phoenixville  

38  Pittston  
39  Pottstown  

40  Pottsville 

14,928 
21,274 

1,823,158 
588,193 

10,484 

18,497 
17,431 

21,876 
10,311 

7,301 
107,784 
5,877 

3,305 

6,585 
6,967 

137,783 
13,428 
8925 

(23 
21 

2 

8 

15 

3 

2 
ii 
27 
108 

'2i 

33 
3 
•1 

18 
3 

3 

2 

68 

129 

2 
M 

48 
6 

i 

87 
41 

1 
U 

24 
2 

0 

6 

98 
166 

2 
40 

122 
4 
4 

2i 

10 
55 

18 

2 

8-12,  7-9 

102 
120 

3 
10 

3 
3 
1 

13 
9-12.  1-5 

9:00-  7:00 
9:00  a.  m. 
10:00  p.  m. 

9:00-  9:00 
9:00-  4:30 

8 
3:30-  5:30 
10-12,  1-5  Sat. 
9:00-  7:00 
1-10  p.  m. 

3:30-  5:30 
7:00-  9:00 
4:00-  5:00 

8 

9:00-  5:00 
1-10  p.  m. 

3:30-  5:30 
7:00-  9:00 
10:00  a.  m.- 
10:45  p.  m. 

1 

1 

1 

'l6 
1 

9 

i 

2 
1 

1 

9-12,  2-4           f 
[   9:00-11:30 
\    2:30-5:00 
I   6:45-  8:45 

150 

... 

315 
300 
400 

1,000 
4,022 
140 

100 

1?0 
202 

163,289 
905 

41  Punxsutawney.  .  . 
42  Rankin 

••• 

1 

10 
1 

1 

I 

i 
i 

15 

1 

M 

1 

1 

9 

8:00-  5:00 

8:40  am-9:00  pm 
9:00-  9:00 
9:00-  5:00 

9:00-  4:00 

9:00-  5:00 
9:00-12:00 
1:30-  5:00 
6:30-  9:00 
9:00  a.  m.- 
11:00  p.m. 
9-12,  1:30-5 

9:00-12:00 
9:00-  5:00 

1 

5 

43  Reading  
44  Renova 

45  Rossitcr 

... 

46  St  Clair 

47  St.  Mary's  

48  Scranton  
49  Steelton  
50  Tarentum 

• 

2 

u 

5 

9 

9 

•2 

•2'.} 
I 

o 

1 

10 

16 
C 
4 

6 

1 
M 

3:30-11:00 

7:00-11:00 

51  West  Chester.  .  . 
52  West  Reading... 

53  Wilkes-Barre.  .. 
54  Wilkinsburg  

55  WUliamsport  
56  Wilmerding  
57  Wyomissing  .  .  . 

11.717 
2,400 

73,833 
24,403 

36,198 
6,441 

3 

1 

9 

2 

5 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

4 

7 

0 

•' 

1 

3 

7:00-  9:30  p.m. 

308 

300 
120 

324 
1,200 

3 

9:00-  6:00 
9:00-  6:00 

9:00-11:30 
6:30-  8:30 
9-12,  6-8 
9:00-  5:00 

9:00-  8:00 
9:00-  9:00 

9-12,  1-5 
9:00-  5:00 

i 

1 

I 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

u 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 
8 

1 

2 
1 

1 
11 

1 
2 
"4 

1 

i 

i 

1 

a 

i 
i 

2 

157 
200 

15 
300 

'uoo 

58  York  

RHODE  ISLAND 
1  Barrington 

47.512 

3 
1 

e 

5 

6-9  p.  m. 

7-10  p.  m. 

2  Cumberland  
3  East  Greenwich.  . 
4  Newport... 

10,077 
4,180 
30.255 

.... 

1 

i 
"5 

"B 

1 
B 

8 

3-10  p.  m. 
2-10:30 

9:00-  8:30 
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PTER  STATISTICS  FOR  1920 

II  community'1  table 


uthorities  Managing 
Playgrounds  and 
Neighborhood 
lecreation  Centers 

Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 

Sources  of  Financial 
Support  of 
Playgrounds  and 
Neighborhood 
Recreation  Centers 

Year  First  Center 
was  Established 
Under  Leadership  | 

Sources  of 
Information 

Land,  Buildings 
Permanent 
Equipment 

Upkeep,  Supplies 
and  Incidentals 

! 

1 

Private  funds  
Municipal  funds  .    . 

1919 
1913 

1909 
1914 

1917 
1915 

1915 
1894 

1894 
i896 

1898 

1920 
1914 
1912 

1914 

1912 
1920 
1903 

1915 

1919 
1916 
1915 

1910 

1916 

1914 
1912 

1916 
1905 

1917 

1909 
1910 
1910 
1920 

1918 
1914 

Elizabeth  R.  Cotterill 
H.  E.  Gress 

A.  H.  Wyman 
B.  Empfield 

A.  A.  Shoemaker 
H.  G.  Means 

Mrs.  Anna  Mount 
W.  D.  Champlin 

Elizabeth  O'Neill 
Marshall  Morgan 
Charles  F.  Ball 

Mary  J.  Cowley 

Frank  E.  Sutch 
0.  M.  Wintermute 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Maguire 

John  F.  Murray 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Wilson 
C.  L.  Wilson 
Alex.  A.  Harwick 

Eva  Richardson 

Mrs.  Maude  Stevens 
E.  F.  Faust 
Wm.  G.  Braun 

Mrs.  E.  W.Gearhart 

Charles  S.  Davis 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Harrison 
Florence  W.  Hilton 

Harry  Doell 
W.  H.  Shiber 

David  H.  Dyer 

Mary  Young 
George  R.  Fleming 

S.  H.  Stevens 
Arthur  Rick 
Violet  G.  Williams 

Mabel  C.  Blake 
Joseph  V.  Broderick 
Howard  P.  Bourne 
Arthur  Leland 

1,338.00 

1,338.00 

\  Private  funds  

crican  Sheet  and  Tin 

Municipal  funds  
Private  funds  

260.00 

175.00 
1,200.00 

260.00 

1,900.00 
1,200.00 

1,485.69 
271,979.89 
48,525.92 

y  grounds  Association  

1,600.00 

125.00 

Municipal  funds  
Private  funds  

'arent-Teacher 

•eau  of  Recreation  

32,727.50 

34,507.39 
1,006.90 

204,745.00 
47.519.02 

Municipal,  State 
and  private  funds 

Municipal  funds  

/  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  
I  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  
Municipal  funds  
Private  funds  

\  Private  funds.  . 

elity  Trust  Company  . 

eau  of  Recreation  

5,400.00 

25,000.00 

30,000.00 

60,400.00 

31,051.90 
75,000.00 

'layground  and  Vacation 
chool  Association  of 

y  Planning  Commission.  . 

19.80 
144.81 

25.00 

78.00 
288.00 

145.00 
550.00 

300.00 
7.997.95 

187.50 

300.00 
160.00 
400.00 

14,190.22 
1,347.58 

1,328.14 
694.76 

95.80 
432.81 

170.00 
550.00 

1.800.00 
10,229.82 

187.50 

300.00 
176.00 
500.00 

20,224.90 

1,716.33 
300.00 

1,657.51 
2,106.57 

2,000.00 

730.00 
370.00 

1,000.00 
1,994.34 

2,030.81 
6,000.00 

1,777.68 
400.00 
1,650.00 
30,073.00 

ysround  Association  
rt  Side  Playground 

/  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  
Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  

Private  funds  
Private  funds  

a!ic  Schools  
yground  Association  
'eunsylvania  Railroad 
Y   M  C  A 

1,500.00 
88.55 

2,143.32 

Meat-field  Bituminous 

yground  Association  

16.00 
100.00 

3,095.68 
313.88 

Private  funds  
Private  funds  

Municipal  funds  

|  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  
|  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  
Municipal  f  unda  
f  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  
Municipal  funds  

Private  funds  
1  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  

Municipal  and 
private  funds  
Municipal  and 
private  funds  
Municipal  and 
private  funds  

Private  funds 

^eau  of  Recreation  
'arks  and  Playgrounds 

2,939.00 

54.87 

329.37 
711.81 

yground  Association  
y  of  Wilkos-Barre 

700.00 

Burdock  Park  Play- 

250.00 
70.00 

400.00 
222.33 

1,017.17 
300.00 

950.44 

480.00 
225.00 

600.00 
685.00 

1,013.64 
3,000.00 

827.24 
400.00 
1,650.00 
4,871.00 

st  End  Playground  

75.00 

yground  Committee  

1,087.01 

jreation  Commission  
Vlaple  Avenue  Com- 

2,700.00 

Private  funds  

ighborhood  Cottage 

Private  funds 

creation  Commission  

19,454.00 

6,748.00 

Municipal  funds  

1914 

SI 


PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREAT] 

Foot  note*  folk 


STATE    AND 
CITY 

| 

Number  of 
Centers  Under 
Paid   Leadershi 

Number  o 
PaidWorkers 
Exclusive  o 
Caretakers 

Hours  Between  Which  Centers  are  Open 
Under  Leadership 

Avera 
Atte 

fc.S 

11 

£2 

eel 
uda 

1 

|2 
t] 

1 

i 

Year  round 

Summer  Mos. 

Other  Seasons 

c2 

j 

1 

J5 

-o" 
|| 

1    1 

RnouB  ISLAND  Con' 
6  Providence  
6  Westerley  

7  Woonsocket.... 

SOOTH  CAROLINA 
1  Beaufort 

237,595 
12,000 

43000 

3,860 
67,957 

37,524 
23,127 
22,638 

8,478 

162,351 
118,342 

158,976 
138,076 

161,379 

9,439 
118,110 

6.365 
9,982 

22.779 
7,125 

2,180 
14,954 

1,620 

18,060 
21539 

{; 

5 

6 

1 
.... 
.... 

1 

19 
27 

1 
11 

5 
1 

20 

I 

* 

7 

2 

1 

25 
2: 

34 
6 

It 

1 
1 

5 
1 

1 

0 

17 

28 

1  .) 

1 
1 

h 

2 

lo 

1 
"2 

0 

1 

14 
6    1 

12 

< 

i  .. 

7            12 

f  9:30-12, 
{  2-5,  6-9 
.      1  1:30-  5:30 

5 
9:30-12, 
2-5,  6-9 

4 

ll,17i 
234 

90 

"450 
3,600 

59 
320 
200 

2  Charleston  
3  Columbia  

4  Greenville  

1  10-12.  4-8 
2            5 

1        8:30-11:00 
4:00-  7:00 
8:00-12:00 
4:00-  7:00 
.       9-12.3-5,7-10 

.    9-12,3-6 

6     19:00-11:00 
t  3:30-  6:00 
5     /  9:30-  2:00 
\  7:00-  9:00 

5   3:00-10:00 
.    5:00-  9:00 

1    3:30-  9:30 

.  10:00-  9:30 
5  10:00-  9:00 

.    9:00-  6:00 
1    1-5,7-9 

4  10:00-  9:00 
7-10  p.m. 

9-12.  2-5 

3:30-  8:00 
3 

3:00-  6:00 

3 
3:00-  6:00 

9-3,  7-10 

5  Spartanburg  

SOOTH  DAKOTA 
1  Mitchell  

TKNNKSSKM 
1  Memphis  

9-3,  7-10 

2:45-  6:00 

/  9:30-  2:00 
\  7:00-  9:00 

3:00-  9:00 
2:00-  4:00 

3:30-  9:30 

3:00-10:00 

2,283 

2  Nashville  

TEXAS 
1  Dallas  

3:00-  9:00 

14,000 
600 

708 

403 
2.400 

125 
150 

2  Houston  
3  San  Antonio  

UTAH 
1  Logan  

2  Salt  Lake  City... 

VKUMONT 
1  Bellows  Kails.  .  .  . 
2  Benniugton  

3  Burlington  
4  Moutpelier  

5  Randolph 

3:30-  9:30 

4:00-  6:00 

4:00-  6:00 

8-4,  7-10 

7-10  p.  m. 

4-fl,  7-10 

10 

90 
337 

35 

275 
400 

50 
343 

^ 

1,784 
907 

••' 

6  Rutland  
7  Woodstock  

VIRGINIA 
1  Alexandria  

.... 

3 

1 

1 
? 

•  • 

2 

1 
| 

3 

2 

2 
4 

.    9-12,2-5 
9:00-12:00 

.    9:00-8:00 
.    3:00-  7:00 

1    9:00-  9:00 
I    9-12,3-8 

2  Danville 

3  Fredericksburg... 
4  Lynchburg  

5  Norfolk 

5,882 
29,956 

115,777 

1 

2 

"2 

2 

14 
1 

9 

4 

i 

'8 

1 

5 

14 

1 

4 

1 
3 

3 
10 

1 

2 

8 

9 
15 

4 

i 

3 
"6    i( 

9:00-  9:00 
3:00-  6:00 

9:00-  9:00 
3-5,  8-10 

6  Highlands 

9-12,  4-5:30 
)   9-12,4-9 

9:00-  5:00 

Eves. 
2:30-  9:00 

7  Richmond  
8  Roanoke 

171.667 
50,842 

2:30-10:00 

52 


;NTER  STATISTICS  FOR  1920 

iall  community"  table 


Authorities  Managing 
Playgrounds  and 
Neighborhood 
Recreation  Centers 

Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 

Sources  of  Financial 
Support  of 
Playgrounds  and 
Neighborhood 
Recreation  Centers 

Year  First  Center 
was  Established 
Under  Leadershin 

Sources  of 
Information 

Land,  Buildings 
Permanent 
Equipment 

ii 

a  o 

41 

II 
gl 

I 

1 

oard  of  Recreation 

22,640.16 

2,804.70 
27.15 

11,725.85 
405.00 

100.00 

37,170.7 
432.00 

100.00 

3,500.00 
7,450.00 

6,300.00 
5,390.5 

2,400.00 

Municipal  funds  .... 
Municipal  funds  .... 

Private  funds  

Private  funds  
Municipal  funds.  .  .. 

Municipal  and 
private  funds.  .  . 
Municipal  and 
private  funds.  .  .  . 

\  Private  funds 

Private  funds  
Municipal  funds  

Municipal  funds  

Municipal  funds  
f  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  
Municipal  funds  

f  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  

Municipal  funds  

Municipal  funds  .... 
/  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  
Municipal  funds  

Private  funds 

190 
191 

192 

191 

1913 

1919 
1919 

1915 
1919 
1914 

1909 
1909 

1915 
1918 

1919 
1909 

1901 
1919 

1918 
1920 

Joseph  J.  McCaffrey 
W.  H.  Bacon 

Mrs.  Cora  M.  Barry 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Rhodes 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Liedeman 

Adele  J.  Minahan 

Theresa  E.  Schmidt 
George  H.  Harten 

Marjorie  A.  Potwiti* 
J.  C.  Lindsey 
Walter  G.  Smitk 

J.  W.  Lewis 
W.  F.  Jacoby 

Corinne  Fond6 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Leifeld 

Norman  Hamilton 

Charlotte  Stewart 
H.  S.  Bishop 

Mrs.  Irving  C.  Co.bb 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Robbins 

W.  E.  Stockwell 
Bertha  R.  Salisbury 

Milton  B.  Hunt 
Rachel  M.  French 

Mrs.  T.  C.  Howard 
Nell  Robbins 
G.  S.  Swem 

lary  E.  Hannah 
A.  A.  Hainsworth 
Bertha  B.  Mills 

E.  J.  Garmhftuse* 
Marjorie  Cottem 

chool  Committee  

>inity  Club 

ommunity  Service  ... 

Municipal  Playground 
Commission  
Playground  Department, 
Children's  Clinic  and 
Pacific  Mills 

1.000.00 

2,250.00 

4,200.00 

ommunity  Service  
ommunity  Service  

1,040.00 
1,000.00 

166.51 
200.00 

4,184.00 
1,200.00 

oard  of  Education  
ark  Commission  

500.00 
6,383.01 

33,000.00 
2,000.00 

100.00 
3,971.16 

2,800.00 

5,000.00 
4,297.5 

650.00 
4,290.75 

6,384.00 

15,000.00 

7,957.95 

1,250.00 

14,654.00 

42,184.0 

22,000.0 
12,255.5 

Board  of  Park 
Commissioners  ...   . 

ark  Department  

)epartment  of  Recreation  . 
ark  Department    . 

.ecreation  Committee  

City  Recreation  Dept.  am 
Civic  Recreation 
Commission 

500.00 
15,000.00 

300.00 
8,100.00 

750.00 
12,000.00 

1,550.0 

35,100.00 

467.94 
3,824.00 

Mlage  Trustees  

ublic  Welfare  Association., 
ark  Department    . 

530.00 

1,757.00 

1,537.00 

Young  People's  Com- 
munity Club  Inc 

1,361.00 
55.86 
460.39 

585.00 
225.00 
572.00 

1,946.00 
455.86 
1,703.61 

merican  Red  Cross  
layground  Association  

nprovement  Society 

175.00 

671.28 

Private  funds  
/  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds 

Private  funds 

1911 
1914 

1920 

1913 
1913 
1920 

1906 

layground  Association 

100.00 

290.00 

390.00 

2,500.00 
3,200.00 

5,300.00 
8,000.00 
235.00 

44,500.00 

1,499.98 

Park  Committee  and 
Community  Council 

Municipal  funds  
/  Municipal  and 
private  funds.  .  .  . 

/  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds.  .  .  . 
municipal  funds  
Private  funds  

f  Municipal  and 
l     private  funds  
Municipal  and 
private  funds  . 

ommunity  Service  

200.00 

600.00 
800.00 

2,400.66 
4,500.00 

Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  and 
School  Board 

ept.  of  Public  Welfare  .  .  . 

ivic  Betterment  League.  .  . 
Community  Recreation 
Ass'n.  and  Department 
of  Public  Works 

10.00 



225.00 

ssociation  of  Commerce.  .  . 

250.00 

124.98 

1,125.00 

S3 


PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATK 

Foot  notes  follou 


STATE  AND 
CITY 

Population 

Number  of 
Centers  Under 
Paid  Leadership 

Number  of 
PaidWorkers 
Exclusive  of 
Caretakers 

Caretakers 

Houre  Between  Which  Centers  are  Open 
Under  Leadership 

Average 
Atteiic 

i 

<*"3 
.3* 

ii 

J 

fc  J= 
11 

«gs 

Year  round 

Summer  Mos. 

Other  Seasons 

1 

1 

g 

1 

Employed 
Year-round 

WASHINGTON 
1  Dupont       

450 

27,644 
7,795 
315,652 
104.437 
15,503 

12,515 
3,470 

1 

4 
2 

1 
1 

'5 

7 
2 

2 
1 

1 

1 

2 
1 
9 
9 
2 

2 

2 
2 
7 
12 

2 

i 

4 
10 

2 

1 

1 
2 
8 

1 

i 

10 

9 
2 

10:00-12:00 
1:30-  4:30 
10:30-  9:30 
9:00-  9:00 
8 
12 
1:00-  6:00 

8:30-  7:30 
1:00-  8:00 
9-dark 

1:00-  9:00 
1:00-  8:30 

J  a.  m.-9  p.  m. 
)  a.  m.-9:30  p.  m. 

/   9:00-11:00 
\   2:30-  9:30 
1:00-  9:00 
9:00-  5:00 

85 

2  Everett  
3  Olympia  
4  Seattle  
5  Spokane 

3:30-dark 
12-00-10:00 

12:00-10:00 
8 
6 

130 
2.510 
6,646 
40 

191 
100 
1,541 

6  Walla  Walla  

WEST  VIRGINIA 
1  Martinsburg  
2  McMechen  

2:00-  6:00 

1 
1 

3  Wheeling  

WISCONSIN 
1  LaCrosse 

54,322 

30,363 
38,378 

17,563 
457,147 

33,162 

58,593 
39,624 
13,765 

6,301 

1 

7 

4 
3 

2 
12 

8 
8 
•^ 

11 

7 

2 
11 

7 

4 
3 

2 

24 

15 

11 
12 

| 

7 

5 
4 

I 

298 

20 

2 
0 

10 

4 
2 

370 
17 

12 

6 
•> 

2  Madison 

"5 

1 
2 

2 

'22 
16 
6 

400 

300 
5,715 

1,000 
50 
300 

200 

75 

7,412 
2,500 

'4:OQ-'id:00" 

4-6.7-9 
7:00-10:30 

4:60^10:00-   ' 
Sat.  1-11:45 
1    3:30-  5:30 
\    7:30-10:00 
4:00-  9:30 
7:00-10:30 

4  Milwaukee  .... 

5  Oehkoeh  
6  Racine 

7  Superior  
8  West  Allis 

I      WYOMING 
1  Laramie  

1 

1 

•} 

2:00-  8:00 
10:00-  9:00 

7:00-  8:00 
9:30-  6:00 
2:00-  9:00 
9:00-11:45 
1:30-  5:30 
9:DO-  5:00 

9-dark 
10:00-10:00 
9-5,  7-9 

9:00-10:00 
9:00-  5:00 
9-12,  2-5,  G-9 

2:00-  7:00 

2:00-  8:00 
10:00-  9:00 

2  Riverton 

M 

4 
5 
-1 

22 

1 

48 
4 

5 

4 
3 

M 
1 

0 
5 

1 

11 
14 
ti 
5 

1 

21 
3 
5 

10:00-  9:00 
6:00-  7:00 

CANADA 
1  Winnipeg,  Man  .  . 
2  Halifax,  N.  S  
3  Ft.  William,  Ont. 
4  Hamilton,  Ont.  .  . 

225,000 
40,619 
16,499 

2450 

900 
405 

240 
5,750 
125 

6,983 
1,771 

100 
40 

5  Kingston  Ont 

7 

3 

6  London  Ont 

| 

•} 

4 

7 

7  Ottawa,  Ont  
S.Peterboro,  Ont. 

9  Toronto,  Ont.... 
10  Montreal,  P.  Q..  . 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS 
1  Honolulu 

87,062 
18,360 

376,538 

{'3 

17 
4 

30 
18 

8 

11 
88 

2s 
4 

M 

18 
1 

B 

31? 
I 

101 

1 

18 
1'JL 

M 

u 

1 

1 
16 

"4 

M 

U 

5:00-  9:00 

10:00-10:00 

9:30-10:00 
3:(Xh  9:00  " 

2:00-  6:00 



2:00-  5:30 

2  Makaweli.  Kauai 

1 
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CENTER  STATISTICS  FOR  1920 

"  finall  community"  table 


Authorities  Managing 
Playgrounds  and 
Neighborhood 
Recreation  Centers 

Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 

Sources  of  Financial 
Support  of 
Playgrounds  and 
Neighborhood 
Recreation  Centers 

Year  First  Center 
was  established 
Under  Leadership 

Sources  of 
Information 

Land,  Buildings, 
Permanent 
Equipment 

Upkeep,  Supplies 
and  Incidentals 

J 

3 
•5 

H 

1  Woman's  Club  

375.00 

210.00 

325.00 
2,000.00 
6,761.00 
2,100.00 

482.50 

1,000.00 
4,000.00 
37,541.58 
16,351.00 

1,067.50 

1,325.00 
6,000.00 
44,303.37 
18,451.00 
600.00 

100.00 
142.00 
5,200.00 

1,700.00 

1,602.00 
600.00 
260,000.00 

8,000.00 

7,000.00 
3,000.00 

f  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds.  .   . 
Municipal  funds.  ..    . 
Private  funds  
Municipal  funds  ...    . 
Municipal  funds  ...    . 
1  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  

Private  funds  

1919 
1911 

igii 

1913 
1915 

1914 
1916 
1909 

1913 

1911 
1911 
1912 

1908 

1916 
1912 
1920 

1920 
1919 

1909 
1906 
1914 
1908 

1918 
1920 
1912 

1915 
1909 

1902 
1911 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Hull 
C.  G.  Shelden 
Elmer  L.  Breckner 
B.  Evans 
Benj.  A.  Clark 

Grace  Isaacs 

tfrs.ElizabethTownsend 
tfrs.  J.  D.  Marple 
Mrs.  C.  R.  Hubbard 

B.  B.  McCormick 

1.  B.  Dudgeon 
i.  Nespor 
Dorothy  Enderis 

Louis  P.  Washburn 

W.  A.  Cox 
L.  A.  Nichols 
Paul  F.  Hagen 

Lewis  C.  Tidball,  Jr. 
Verna  Ruth  Dillow 

J.  H.  Blackwood 
Reginald  V.  Harris 
W.  E.  Eade 
ohn  M.  Eastwood 

Mrs.  Etta  A.  Newlands 
C.  V.  Buchanan 
W.  J.  Neale 

Bertha  F.  Neal 
i.  H.  Armstrong 

Miss  A.  H.  Blackader 

'Vanccs  Lawrence 
E.  L.  Damkroger 

2  Board  of  Education  
3  Y.  M.  C.A  

4  Park  Commission  

5  Board  of  Park  Com'rs. 

C  Park  and  Civic  Arts  Club 

1  Playground  Association. 

2  PJ^y  ground  Association  
3  Recreation  Association  

1  Board  of  Education 

50.00 

142.00 
4,122.70 

1,700.00 

1,190.00 
600.00 

Private  funds  
Private  funds  

Municipal  funds  

Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  

Municipal  funds.  .  .  . 

Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  

Private  funds  

1,027.30 

2   /  Board  of  Education 
1     Playground  Committee. 
3  City  of  Manitowac  .  . 

412.00 

4  Board  of  Education 

5  Board  of  Education  
6  Park  Board 

400.00 

2,000.00 

5,600.00 

7  Board  of  Education  and  City 
8  Board  of  Education 

500.00 

2,500.00 

1  Parent  Teachers  Association 
2  Red  Cross 

1,420.66 
1,967.13 

780.66 
4,481.66 

1,800.00 

19,944.37 
2,900.00 
2,580.00 

400.00 
4,000.00 

26,393.16 
2,900.00 
3,480.00 
4,000.00 

1,300.00 

4,082.67 
69,250.00 
2,600.00 

116,618.00 
10,753.00 

3,875.00 
7,299.75 

Private  funds 

1  Public  Parks  Board  
2  Playgrounds  Commission  .  .  . 
3  Playground  Commission  
4  Playgrounds  Association 

Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  

f  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds.  .  .  . 
Municipal  funds  
Municipal  funds  
Municipal  and 
private  funds.  .  .  . 
Municipal  Funds 

/  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  

/  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds.  .  .  . 
Private  funds... 

250.00 

650.00 

5  Board  of  Education  

350.00 

1,208.99 
3,500.00 
600.00 

53,618 
1,112.00 

500.00 
628.75 

950.00 

1,411.98 
11,500.00 
1,200.00 

62,000.00 
9,641.00 

3,375.00 
6,671.00 

6  Public  Utilities  Commission. 
7  Playgrounds  Committee  .... 
8  Playground  Association  

9  Parks  Department 
Board  of  Education 
10    (  Parks  and  Playgrounds 
j     Association  and  Civic 
I     Playgrounds 

1,461.70 
54,250.00 
800.00 

1   J  Free  Kindergarten  and 
t  Children's  Aid  Ass'n  

2  Hawaiian  Sugar  Co.... 

55 


WHAT  SMALL  COM 

Foot  notes  follow  the 


STATE  AND 
CITY 

Population 

Number  of 
Centers  Under 
Paid  Leadership 

Number  of 
PaidWorkers 
Exclusive  of 
Caretakers 

| 

Hours  Between  Which  Centers  are  Open 
Under  Leadership 

Average  Daily 

Attendance 

02 

tiTa 

S.T3 

cog 

1 
1 

Summer 
Months 

*i 

II 

Year  round 

Summer  Mos. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Employed 
Year-round 

CALIFORNIA 
1  Red  Bluff      .  .  . 

4,625 
1,000 
4,310 
3680 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

6:00-10:00 
5M 

2:00-  6:00 
5H 

40 
80 

DELAWARE 
1  Henry  Clay  

KANSAS 
1  McPherson 

2 

1 

i 

2 

2 
2 
1 

1 
1 

6 
1 
1 

3 

5H 

100 

ICun 

1  Millinocket 

\ 

9:00-  5:00 

9:00-  5:00 

9:00-  5:00 
9-12  a.  m. 

9-12,  2-6 
8:00-10:00 

100 

175 

50 
50 

55 
280 

145 

MASSACHUSETTS 
1  Dalton  

2  Lee 

4,090 

4,600 
4,550 

0 

0 

| 

4 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2  Provincetown  — 
4  Wellesley  Hills 

1 

4 

1 
4 

2 
1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

2 

2 
2 

i 

1 

1 

MINNESOTA 
1  Ely  

4,250 
2,160 

4,850 
4,370 

1 

1 

i 

8:00-10:00 
All  day 

8:00-10:00 
All  day 

2  Redwood  Falla.  .  . 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
1  Littleton  

2  Bordentown  
3  Maplewood 

1 
1 

1 

1 

i 
i 

2 

• 

1 

2:30-  5:00  Evee. 
9-12,  2-6 

9:00-  5:00 
9:00-  5:00 

2:30-  5:00  Eves. 

2:30-  5:00  Eves. 

100 
116 

50 

100 

1 

1 
1 

1 

i 
i 

... 

4  Mt  Tabor 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

NEW  MEXICO 
1  Silver  City  

3,860 
2,100 

? 

| 

i 

Niw  YORK 
1  Easthampton  

2  Forest  Hills 

2 

( 

2 
1 

1 

i 
i 

1 

... 

9:00-  4:00 

3-6  (Sat.  9-12, 
1-6) 
10-12.  2-5,  6-9 

1 

3-6  (Sat.  9-12, 
1-6) 
9:00-11:00 
9-12,  3-5 

100 
262 

3  Garnerville  

{, 

1 

i 

2 
1 
2 

2 
1 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

9:00-11:00 

270 

4  Owego  
5  Rhinecliff 

4,845 

f; 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

2 
2 

1 

2 
2 

10:30-11:30 
2-5,  7-9:30 
8:00-10:30 
9:00-  8:00 

9:30-  5:30 
9-12,  1-5 

9-12,  2-5,  6-8 

9-12,  2-8 
9:00-  9:00 
10:30-11:30 
2:00-  5:00 

8:00-  8:00 
8  a.  m.-10:30  p.  m 

9-12,  2-5 
8:00-  8:00 

10:30-11:30 
2-6.  7-9:30 
8:00-10:30 

50 

50 
150 

60 
150 

6  Roslyn 

8:00-10:30 
4:00-  6:00 

7  Sag  Harbor 

i 

8  Suffern  
9  Tuxedo 

2,800 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

30 

85 

210 
714 

400 
250 

NORTH  CABOTINA 
1  Badin  

i 

•J 

3 

1 

2 
1 

1 

2 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

8-9,3-4 

8-9,3-4 

OHIO 
1  Lebanon  
2  Mingo  Junction.. 
SOberlin  

PEHNSTLVANIA 
1  Creason  
2  Egypt  -  • 

3,310 

4,865 
4,895 

1,710 

i 

.... 

2 
1 

35 

250 
45 

48 
150 

259 
36 

{ 

i 
i 

1 
1 

10 

10 

1 

2 

20 
1 

1 
1 

8:00-  8:00 

8:00-  8:00 

3  Kennett  Square.. 
4  Lansdo  wne  
5  Littlestown 

3,310 
4,800 
1  520 

1 

1 
1 

::: 

1 

1 
1 

"i 

8:00-  8:00 

1 

6  Milford... 

1 

1 

1 

9:00-12:00 
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MUNITIES  ARE  DOING 

"small  community"  table 


Authorities  Managing 
Playgrounds  and 
Neighborhood 
Recreation  Centers 

Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 

Sources  of  Financial 
Support  of 
Playgrounds  and 
Neighborhood 
Recreation  Centers 

Year  First  Center 
was  established 
Under  Leadership 

Sources  of 
Information 

Land,  Buildings, 
Permanent 
Equipment 

Upkeep,  Supplies 
and  Incidentals 

J 

1 

3 

1  City  Board  of  Trustees  
1  Hagley  Community  House.  . 
1  Board  of  Education  

49.88 

313.33 
4,638.50 
2,800.00 
250.00 

1,328.72 
270.00 

110.00 
1,246.83 

4,290.00 

363.21 
4,638.50 
2,800.00 
15,600.00 

2,887.91 
300.00 

410.00 
1,349.34 

5,240.00 

Municipal  funds  
Private  funds.  . 

1919 
1913 

1920 

1916 
1917 

1920 
1919 

1920 
1919 

1918 
1911 

1918 

1914 
1913 

1915 
1920 
1915 

1908 
1917 

E.  F.  Lennon 
Clara  B.  Bubb 
R.  W.  Potwin 

Gladys  A.  Dolloff 

Ralph  G.  Beverley 
Mary  B.  Rogers 

Ina  M.  Small 
S.  Monroe  Graves 

Donald  J.  Rogers 
Glenn  Lukens 

Guy  E.  Speare 
E.  E.  Allemong 

Cornelia  J.  Spencer 
W.  C.  Cudlipp 
Arthur  A.  McKay 

Lela  A.  Manville 

I!ornelius  R.  Sleight 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Douglass 

James  E.  Grunert 
I.  S.  Carroll 
Harriet  E.  Woolley 

R.  E.  Haas 

Mrs.  R.  K.  Atkinson 
A.  P.  Burroughs 
Mrs.  L.  S.  Morris 

W.  L.  Quinlan 

R.  P.  Williams 
dare  S.  Parsons 
loward  L.  Rawdoa 

W.  H.  Turnbull 

Julia  A.  Weder 
Wm.  F.  Wickersham 
Walter  L.  Philips 
Jurton  M.  Alleman 
Elizabeth  R.  CotterilJ 

Municipal  funds  

f  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  

f  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  
Municipal  funds  
/  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds.  .  .  . 
Municipal  funds  

Municipal  funds  
Private  funds  

f  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  
Private  funds  

^Playground  Committee  

1    f  Committee  on  Com- 
i     munity  Recreation  
2  Board  of  Selectmen  
3  /  Playground  and  Recrea- 
1     tion  Association  
4  School  Department  .  . 

15,250.00 

950.00 
250.00 

100.00 

608.81 
30.00 

50.00 
102.51 

950.00 

1  Community  Service  Center.. 
2  American  Red  Cross 



1   /  Community  Center  and 
f     Park  Commission 

18,000.00 
11,260.00 
772.95 

250.00 

2  (Community  Service  

10,000.00 

600.00 
266.70 

125.00 

660.00 
506.25 

125.00 

3  Woman's  Club 

f  Municipal  and 
\     private  f  unds.  ... 
Private  funds  
Private  funds  

Municipal  funds  

f  Municipal  and 
\     private  f  unds.  ... 
Private  funds  

Private  funds  
Municipal  funds  
Private  funds.  .  .   . 

4  Playground  Association 

5  Victory  Park  

1  Board  of  Education  

1   /Neighborhood 
\     Association,  Inc  

200.00 

75.00 

1,341.43 
1,000.00 

2,340.00 

1,100.00 

425.00 
1,500.00 

4,800.00 

1,300.00 

1,766.43 
2,500.00 

10,540.00 

2  Cornrnunity  Council 

3  Y  M  C  A     . 

3,400.00 

4  Board  of  Education 

5  Memorial  Library    . 

6  Neighborhood  Association..  . 
7    f  Park  and  Recreation 
\     Association  
8  Playground  Association 

300.00 
250.00 

1,365.53 

2,060.00 

28.72 
778.80 

5,245.00 

3,190.00 
176.00 
300.00 

6,681.53 

5,500.00 
204.72 
1,078.80 

Private  funds  

Private  funds  

Private  funds  

Private  funds 

1  Tallaaaee  Power  Co  

Private  funds  
Private  funds  

1920 
1914 

igie 

1  The  Civic  Trust  of  Lebanon 
2  Carnegie  Steel  Company 

1,800.00 

3,100.00 

4,900.00 

Private  funds  

1  State  Department  of  Health 
2   /  Giant  Portland  Cement 

State  funds 

1,350.00 
300.00 

1,350.00 
357.05 

Private  funds  
Private  funds  
Municipal  funds  

1920 
1918 

1920 
1919 

4  Board  of  Education 

57.05 

6  Welfare  Association  
8  Individual... 

300.91 

49.00 

349.91 

Private  funds  
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WHAT  SMALL 

Foot  notes  follow  th 


STATE  AND 
CITY 

Popalation* 

Number  of 
Centers  Under 
Paid  Leadership 

Number  of 
PaidWorkers 
Exclusive  of 
Caretakers 

Caretakers  I 

Hours  Between  Which  Centers  are  Open 
Under  Leadership 

Average  Dailj 
Attendance 

1 

fl 

Eta 

MS 

1 

i 

Summer 
Months 

5S 

U 

Year  round 

Summer  Mos. 

Other  Seasons 

tt 

1 

£ 
i 

i 

Employed 
Year-round 

7  Rossiter  

3,305 
2,400 

4,180 

S.StiO 

2,180 
1  020 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

"i 

1 

9:00-  4:00 

100 
25 

15 

8  West  Reading.... 

RHODK  ISLAND 
1  Harrington  

2  East  Greenwich.. 

SOUTH  CAROUNA 
1  Beaufort  

VERMONT 
1  Randolph  
2  Woodstock     . 

1 

1 

9-12,  1-5 

3 

3:00-10:00 

9-12,  2-5 
9:00-12:00 

9:00-12:00, 
4-5:30 

10:00-12:00 
1:30-  4:30 

1:00-  8:00 
10:00-  9:00 

90 
35 

30 

85 

100 

75 

VIRGINIA 
1  Richlands 

f 

I 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

Eves. 

WASHINGTON 
1  Dupont  

WEST  VIRGINIA 
1  McMecben  

WTOMINO 

1  Rivertoii  

3,470 

{ 
/  •• 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10:00-  0:00 

10:00-  9:00 

*The  statistics  on  population  of  cities  of  5,000  and  over  have  been  taken  from  the  U.S.  Census  Report  for  1920.     The  population  for  the 
smaller  towns  has  been  taken  from  Dean's  Estimated  Population  of  the  United  States  for  1919. 

1  One  of  these  centers  is  a  swimming  pool. 

2  Teachers  alternate  evenings  and  are  paid  extra  for  playground  work.    One  teacher  is  in  charge  each  evening. 

3  This    amount    includes    salaries. 

4  The  report  sent  by  this  city  indicates  that  the  year  round  centers  and  workers  reported  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of 
Education.    Although  in  some  instances  playgrounds  were  conducted  during  the  summer  months  under  paid  leadership,  the  centers  open 
during  the  school  year  refer  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  organized  playground  work  in  connection  with  the  school  program. 

5  Three  of  these  centers  are  swimming  pools. 

6  These  centers  are  school  gardens  when1  supervised  play  is  a  part  of  the  regular  program. 

7  This  amount  includes  the  total  expenditure  of  the  Park  Commission. 

8  The  Park  Commission  of  Essex  County  maintains  playgrounds  in  Newark,  Orange,  East  Orange,  Bloomfield,  Montclair  and  Irvington. 

9  The  Park  Commission  of  Hudson  County  maintains  playgrounds  in  North  Hudson,  Bayonne,  Harrison,  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken. 

10  The  Water  Commission  conducts  one  swimming  pool  under  supervision. 

11  Twenty  of  these  centers  arc  swimming  pools. 
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MUNITIES  ARE  DOING 

"small  community"  tables 


Authorities  Managing 
Playgrounds  and 
Neighborhood 
Recreation  Centers 

Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 

Sources  of  Financial 
Support  of 
Playground  and 
Neighborhood 
Recreation  Centers 

Year  First  Center 
was  established 
Under  Leadership 

Sources  of 
Information 

Laud,  Buildings, 
Permanent 
Equipment 

Upkeep,  Supplies 
and  incidentals 

| 

1 

7    (  Clearfield  Bituminous 
\     Coal  Company        .  .  . 

300.00 
694.76 

827.24 
1,650.00 

300.00 
2,106.57 

1,777.68 
1,650.00 

3,500.00 
455.86 

Private  funds  
/  Municipal  and 
\     private  f  unds.  ... 

Private  funds  

1919 
1916 

1918 

Mrs.  Maude  Steveaa 
Harry  Doell 

Mabel  C.  Blake 
Howard  P.  Bourne 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Rhodea 

Bertha  R.  Salisbury 
Rachel  M.  French 

Bertha  B.  Mills 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Hull 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Marple 
Verna  Ruth  Dillow 

8  Playground  Association  

1   /  Maple  Ave.  Community 
\     House,  Inc  

700.00 

711.81 
950.44 

2  Neighborhood  Cottage 

1  Community  Service  

Private  funds 

1  American  Red  Cross  
2  Improvement  Society 

175.00 

55.86 

225.00 

Private  funds  

1920 
1911 

1920 

1919 
1916 
1919 

1  Civic  Betterment  League.  .  . 
1  Woman's  Club  

10.00 
375.00 

210.00 

225.00 
482.50 

142.00 
1,800.00 

235.00 
1,067.50 

142.00 
4,000.00 

Private  funds  

/  Municipal  and 
\     private  funds  

1  Playground  Association  
t  Red  Cross  

1,420.00 

780.00 

Private  funds  
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Playground   and    Recreation    Association    of    America 

Statement  of  Income  and  Expenditures  for  the 

Fiscal  Year  Ending  November  30,  1920 


General  Fund  Surplus  November  30th,  1919 $    9,660.12 

Income : 

Contributions    $90,827.46 

Playground  Sales    2,908.26 

Subscriptions    2,048.64 

Advertising   4,617.64 

Boys'  Badges   603.69 

Girls'  Badges   392.51 

Pamphlet  Sales   1,606.04 

Lantern  Slides  94.29 

Photograph  Sales   

Dividends  and  Interest  on  Endowment  Funds...  4,430.17 

Dividends  and  Interest  229.35 

Equipment  Sales  171.00      107,937.15 

$117,597.27 
Expenditures : 

Salary  Expense   $57,570.83 

Travel  Expense  19,779.15 

Telephone  Expense    606.68 

Telegrams    1,309.54 

Sundries  2,335.27 

Stationery 4,789.88 

Rent 7,262.01 

Postage  4,001.34 

Express    207.44 

Printing    12,721.90 

Office  Supplies 679.93 

Furniture  and  Equipment 388.10 

Mimeographing    1,972.50 

Photographs    34.00 

Pamphlets    4.08 

Interest  on  Notes  Payable 302.51 

Loss  on  Sales  of  Securities  received  at  per  value  286.00      114,251.16 

General  Fund  Surplus,  November  30th,  1920 $    3,346.11 

We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  Playground  &  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  November  30th,  1920,  and  certify 
that  the  above  statement  is  a  true  and  correct  statement  of  the  financial 
transaction  of  the  General  Fund  for  the  period. 

(Signed)  QUEIY  &  CALTERT 
Certified  Public  Accountants 
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Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America 

Report  of  Work  Cost  for  the  Period  from  December 

1,  1919  through  November  30,  1920 

General  Administration    $    9,360.92 

Field 32,693.52 

Nat  Phys.  Ed.  Service 34,568.91 

Playground  Magazine 13,456.21 

Employment    2,041.26 

Consultation  and  Correspondence  13,906.70 

Slides,  Cuts,  and  Photos 1,087.01 

Girls'  Badges   601.40 

Boys'  Badges  777.47 

Printed  Matter 3,528.40 

Year  Book   2,125.01 

Annual  Meetings 104.35 

Total ....  $114,251.16 


Index  to  Volume  XIV. 
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ACTIVITIES 

Month  Year  Page 

Camp  Roosevelt,  Lillian  Ewertsen February  1921  689 

Educational  Athletics,  William  Bur  dick February  1921  697 

Fathers'  Association,  A February  1921  682 

First  Four  Months,  The January  1921  622 

Folk  Dancing  as  Social  Recreation  for  Adults,  Eliza- 
beth Burchenal October  1920  404 

Fun  for  the  Grown-ups 

I   December  1920  572 

II    February  1921  694 

Good  Times  at  Small  Cost,  Charles  Frederick  Waller 

November  1920  471 

Homelands  Exhibit,  A July  1920  227 

Horseshoe  Pitching    February  1921  666 

New  York's  Information  Service April  1920  38 

Recreation  for  Industrial  Communities 

I    August  1920  278 

II    September  1920  356 

III October  1920  429 

IV November  1920  475 

V    December  1920  554 

VI    January  1921  616 

Interesting  the  Girls September  1920  369 

International  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibit July  1920  225 

Labor  Day  in  Moline,  Illinois December  1920  573 

"Phun  Weke"  at  South  Bend January  1921  624 

Play  Resources  of  Teachers November  507 

Program  of  Progressive  Playground  Activities,  A November  1920  505 

Progressive  Golf   January  1921  630 

Recreation  for  Blind  Children November  481 

Recreation  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey November  1920  492 

Recreation   for  Men  in   Benton  Harbor,   Michigan 

Frank  A.  Jensen May  1920  127 

Romper  Day December  1920  575 

Roosevelt  Civic  Club  for  Boys February  1921  684 

Skiing    January  1921  625 

Stories  to  Tell January  1921  609 

Storytelling,   Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay May  1920  105 

Storytelling    November  1920  516 

Summer  and  Winter  Playground  Activities  in  Osh- 

kosh,  Wisconsin   . . .- October  1920  449 

Thirty  Selected  Games,  £.  C.  Lindeman July  1920  239 

What  Can  the  Church  Do? January  1921  632 

Winter  Sports  at  Saranac  Lake January  1921  627 

With  the  Girls'  Clubs May  1920  101 

ADMINISTRATION 

Construction   and   Maintenance   of   Municipal    Golf 

Courses,  A.  A.  Fisk February  1921  656 

Detroit  Believes  in  Play,  T.  Glenn  Phillips October  1920  445 
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Garden  Army  Officers  and  Their  Value June  1920  181 

Helps  to  Pay  the  Cost June  1920  183 

Improving  the  Back  Stop,  Arthur  Leland August  1920  322 

"Jury"  of  Kingsessing  Recreation  Center,  The,  Joseph 

P.  Carroll April  1920  52 

Parks  and  Playgrounds,  Frederick  Law  Olmstead.  .September  1920  347 

Playground   Programs    December  1920  579 

Recreation  as  a  Function  of  the  Church August  1920  283 

Recreation  Centers  and  Playgrounds   of  the  West 

Chicago  Park  System August  1920  293 

Recreation     Program     for     Cleveland,     A,     Grace 

Goulder  Izant December  1920  567 

Sacramento  Twilight  Baseball  League,  The November  1920  498 

Water  Hydrant  Transformed  into  a  Shower  Bath, 

A,  Jessie  Payne August  1920  321 

What  We  Did  on  a  Summer  Playground  in  Chicago, 
Genevieve  Turner  Holman 

I  June  1920  157 

II    July  1920  245 

III    August  1920  298 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

Americanization  February  1921  703 

Basket  Ball  and  Indoor  Baseball  for  Women,  Frost 

and  Wardlaw May  1920  131 

Canon  Barnett,  His  Life,  Work  and  Friends June  1920  188 

Church  and  the  Community,  The,  Ralph  E.  Diffen- 

dorfer  October  1920  452 

Commercial  Recreation  July  1920  256 

Community  Americanization,  Fred  Clayton  Butler August  1920  324 

Community  Center,  The,  L.  J.  Hani  fan July  1920  255 

Every  Girl,  Mary  S.  Edgar August  1920  324 

Games  and  Dances,  William  A.  Stecher,  B.  S.  G February  1921  701 

Games  and  Play  for  School  Morale August  1920  323 

Going  Afoot,  Bayard  H.  Cristy July  1920  255 

Gymnastic  Dancing,  S.  C.  Staley  and  D.  M.  Lowery .  February  1921  704 

How  People  "Play*'  in  Forty  American  Cities June  1920  190 

Land  of  Fair  Play,  The,  Geoffrey  Parsons. May  1920  132 

Leadership  of  Girls'  Activities,  Mary  E.  Moxcey August  1920  324 

Little  Town,  The— Especially  in  its  Rural  Relation- 
ships, Harlan  Paul  Douglas June  1920  190 

Manual  of  the  Modern  Health  Crusade June  1920  189 

Merry-Go-Round-The-Orient  August  1920  324 

Morals  and  Morale,  Luther  H.  Gulick May  1920  130 

Mr.  Friend  O'  Man,  Jay  T.  Stocking February  1921  703 

New  Ideals  in  the  Planning  of  Cities,  Towns  and 

Villages,  John  Nolen July  1920  256 

Philosophy  of  Play,  A,  Luther  Halsey  Gulick May  1920  131 

Physical  Training  Lessons  for  Mentally  Retarded 

Pupils,  William  Stecher February  1921  702 

Pittsburgh  Playgrounds February  1921  702 

Plays  for  Children October  1920  452 

Proceedings  of  the  International  Conference  of 

Women  Physicians  February  1921  702 

Public  Programs,  Compiled  by  Alfred  Arvold July  1920  255 

Public  Provision  for  Recreation,  Rowland  Haynts 

and  Stanley  P.  Davies July  1920  255 

Recreation,  Viscount  Grey  of  Fallodon,  K.  G September  1920  388 

Rural  Community  Buildings  in  the  United  States May  1920  131 

Scouting  for  Girls August  1920  324 
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Seven    Church    Pageants — Democracy    Saying    the 

World,  Reverend  Carroll  Lund  Bates August  1920  323 

Serving  the  Neighborhood,  Ralph  A.  Felton February  1921  704 

Social  Plays,  Games,  Marches,  Old  Folk  Dances  and 

Rythmic  Movements  for  Use  in  Indian  Schools.  .February  1921  704 

Substitutes  for  the  Saloon,  Raymond  Calkins July  1920  256 

Technique  of  Social  Surveys,  Manuel  C.  Elmer October  1920  452 

325  Group  Contests  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  School, 

William  J.  Cromie June  1920  190 

Tin  Can  Toys  and  How  to  Make  Them,  Carrie 

Williams  September  1920  388 

War  Games,  Professors  Elmer  Berry,  O.  L.  Fritsch 

and  G.  B.  Affleck June  1920  189 

COMMUNITY  BUILDINGS 

Community  Club  House,  The,  Ralph  Davol September  1920  367 

Community  House  at  Potwin,  Kansas,  The February  1921  683 

How  Did  They  Get  a  Community  House? May  1920  113 

Progressive  Church  House,  A January  1921  635 

Purchase  Community  House,  The April  1920  48 

Putting  an  Armory  to  Peace  Time  Use February  1921  680 

School  as  the  Community  Center,  The May  1920  119 

Successful  Community  House,  A January  1921  635 

COMMUNITY  Music 

Community  Opera  in  a  Colorado  Mining  Town January  1921  621 

Community  Service  and  the  Deserted  Band  Stand, 

/.  H.  Stine June  1920  172 

Music  as  an  Emotional  Steadier June  1920  170 

Music  Memory  Contests January  1921  610 

Sing  at  Sing  Sing,  A June  1920  168 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

Accomplished  by  Cooperation December  1920  577 

Adam  Smith  on  the  Need  for  Community  Service, 

Joseph  Lee July  1920  215 

Community  Service  in  Chicago August  1920  290 

Community  Service  (Incorporated  Not  an  Adminis- 
trative Body,  H.  S.  Braucher June  1920  150 

Courses  in  Community  Leadership June  1920  185 

Spread  of  Community  Service,  The Tune  1920  174 

What  Can  Community  Service  Do? April  1920  29 

What  Is  Community  Service? 

I    April  1920  11 

II May  1920  82 

III     June  1920  148 

DRAMATIC  ACTIVITIES 

Community  Drama  and  Expert  Leadership November  1920  511 

Dramatic  Activities  in  Community  Service August  1920  306 

Imaginative  Recreation  in  the  Rural  Districts,  Con- 
stance jyArcy  Mackay 

I April  1920  30 

II    May  1920  83 

III    June  1920  151 

IV    July  1920  229 

V August  1920  307 

VI  September  1920  373 

VII    October  1920  417 

VIII    December  1920  559 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

America's  Children February  1921  699 

American  Prison  Association,  The February  1921  700 

Arts  and  Letters,  The,  Henry  Beston September  1920  386 

Bringing  of  the  Balsam,  The,  Joseph  Lee July  1920  225 

Cleveland  Recreation  Survey,  The December  1920  550 

Echoes  from  the  Local  Community  Division  of  the 

National  Conference July  1920  206 

George  Walbridge  Perkins:  His  Contribution  to  the 

Recreation  Movement   September  1920  338 

Housing—  A  Vital  Problem January  1921  638 

Life  and  Work  of  Canon  Barnett,  The February  1921  670 

New  Bids   and   Old   Claims    for   Support,    Graham 

Taylor   August  1920  274 

Report   of    Fourteenth   Annual    Boys'    Work   Con- 
ference     October  1920  436 

Third  Annual  Country  Life  Conference  Strikes   a 

New  Note    February  1921  696 

Three    Years'    Work   of    Playground    and    Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America April  1920  13 

Wanted— Recreation  Workers  June  1920  186 

NEED  AND  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  PLAY 

Chance  for  Thrills,  Joseph  K.  Hart February  1921  678 

Community  Organization,  Clarence  E.  Rainwater February  1921  662 

Great  Decision,  The December  1920  541 

How  It  Worked  Out,  Kathleen  Crowley November  1920  488 

Just  Because  I  Want  to  Play,  Edward  Bok December  1920  533 

Larger  Leisure,  The June  1920  179 

Ole  Hanson  at  Sherman  Park October  1920  447 

Playgrounds  and  the  Price  of  Public  Health,  Arthur 

Wright  Crawford December  1920  532 

Revival  of  the  Dance,  The June  1920  166 

Seventh  Olympiad,  The — An  Interpretation,  Arthur 

L.  Drew June  1920  164 

Some  Attempts  at  Securing  Recreation,  May  H. 

Harding  July  1920  240 

Too  Old  to  Play? May  1920  96 

True  Fountain  of  Youth,  A January  1921  636 

Whence  Cometh  My  Strength,  Joseph  Lee December  1920  531 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Annual    Reunion    and    Conference    of    the   Alumni 

Association  of  Teachers  College May  1920  122 

National  Physical  Education  Bill,  A January  1921  629 

Play  and  Physical  Education  in  the  Carbon  County 

School  District July  1920  235 

Public  School  Physical  Education  and  Community 

Recreation  Requirements February        1921        690 

PILGRIM  TERCENTENARY 

For  the  Celebration  of  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary, 

Constance  UArcy  Mackay April  1920 

Material  for  Old  New  York  Celebrations  of  the 

Pilgrim  Tercentenary August  1920  319 

Pilgrim  Tercentenary  Material  for  the  South July  1920        250 

President  Proclaims  Pilgrims'  Day November  1920        470 
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RECREATION  DEVELOPMENTS 

Community  Work  in  North  Carolina February        1921        681 

County  Unit  System  of  Community  Service  in  North 

Carolina  January  1921  603 

Echoes  from  the  Year  Book April        1920         44 

Girl  Scout  Movement  in  Rural  Communities,  The, 

Sarah  M.  Bradley September  1920  371 

New  York's  Forest  Preserve  Playground,  Warwick 

S.  Carpenter December  1920  542 

Recreational  Forestry   July        1920        219 

Spread  of  Books  in  California,  The,  Marshall  M. 

Alden  August  1920  320 

What  Did  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Associa- 
tion of  America  Do  Last  Year March  1921  3 

Where  City  and  State  Unite  to  Act  as  Summer 

Hosts,  Arthur  H.  Carhart September  1920  342 

Year  Book,    The March        1921          12 

RECREATION  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Bournville  Estate,  The,  Birmingham,  England September  1920  352 

Learning  to  Play  in  Albania April  1920  49 

Melting  Pot  of  China,  The November  1920  501 

Play  in  Hawaii November  1920  502 

Recreation  in  the  East-end  of  London November  1920  499 

VERSE 

House  Where  the   Children   Play,   The,  Edgar  A. 

Guest   .  November        1920       469 
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Accomplished  by  Cooperation December  1920        577 

Adam  Smith  on  the  Need  for  Community  Service, 

Joseph  Lee July  1920  215 

Alden,  Marshall  M.,  The  Spread  of  Books  in  Cali- 
fornia   August  1920  320 

American  Prison  Association,  The February  1921        700 

America's  Children   .February  1921        699 

Annual  Reunion  and  Conference  of  the  Alumni 

Association  of  Teachers  College May  1920  122 

Arts  and  Letters,  The,  Henry  Beston September  1920        386 

B 

Beston,  Henry,  The  Arts  and  Letters September  1920        386 

Bok,  Edward,  Just  Because  I  Want  to  Play December  1920        533 

Bournville  Estate,  The,  Birmingham,  England September  1920        352 

Bradley,  Sarah  M.,  The  Girl  Scout  Movement  in 

Rural  Communities September  1920  371 

Braucher,  H.  S.,  Community  Service  (Incorporated) 

Not  an  Administrative  Body June  1920  150 

Bringing  of  the  Balsam,  The,  Joseph  Lee July  1920        225 

Burchenal,  Elizabeth,  Folk  Dancing  as  Social  Recrea- 
tion for  Adults October  1920  404 

Bur  dick,  William,  Educational  Athletics February  1921        697 

C 

Camp  Roosevelt,  Lillian  Ewertsen February  1921        689 

Carhart,  Arthur  H.,  Where  City  and  State  Unite  to 

Act  as  Summer  Hosts September  1920        342 

Carpenter,  Warwick  S.,  New  York's  Forest  Preserve 

Playground   December  1920        542 

Carroll,  Joseph  P.,  The  "Jury"  of  Kingsessing  Rec- 
reation Center  April  1920  52 

Chance  for  Thrills,  A,  Joseph  K.  Hart February  1921        678 

Cleveland  Recreation  Survey,  The December  1920        550 

Community  Club  House,  The,  Ralph  Davol September  367 

Community  Drama  and  Expert  Leadership November  1920        511 

Community  House  at  Potwin,  Kansas,  The February  1921        683 

Community  Opera  in  a  Colorado  Mining-  Town January  1921        621 

Community  Organization,  Clarence  E.   Rainwater.  .February  1921        662 
Community  Service  and  the  Deserted  Band  Stand, 

/.  H.  Stine June  1920        172 

Community  Service  in  Chicago August  1920        290 

Community  Service  (Incorporated,)  Not  an  Admin- 
istrative Body,  H.  S.  Braucher June  1920  150 

Community  Work  in  North  Carolina February  1921        681 

Construction  and  Maintenance  of  Municipal  Golf 
Courses,  A.  A.  Fisk 

I    February  1921        656 


County  Unit  System  of  Community  Service  in  North 

Carolina  January  1921  603 

Courses  in  Community  Leadership June  1920  185 

Crawford,  Arthur  Wright,  Playgrounds  and  the 

Price  of  Public  Health December  1920  532 

Crowley,  Kathleen,  How  It  Worked  Out November  1920  488 

D 

Davol,  Ralph,  The  Community  Club  House September  1920  367 

Detroit  Believes  in  Play,  T.  Glenn  Phillips October  1920  445 

Dramatic  Activities  in  Community  Service August  1920  306 

Drew,    Arthur    L.,    The    Seventh    Olympiad,    An 

Interpretation    June  1920  164 

E 

Echoes  from  the  Local  Community  Division  of  the 

National  Conference   July  1920  206 

Echoes  from  the  Year  Book April  1920  44 

Educational  Athletics,  William  Burdick February  1921  697 

Ewertsen,  Lillian,  Camp  Roosevelt February  1921  689 

F 

Fathers'  Association,  A February        1921        682 

First  Four  Months,  The January        1921        622 

Fisk}    A.    A,,    Construction    and    Maintenance    of 
Municipal  Golf  Courses 

I    February        1921        656 

Folk    Dancing   as    Social    Recreation    for    Adults, 

Elizabeth  Burchenal   October  1920        404 

For  the  Celebration  of  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary, 

Constance  UArcy  Mackay April  1920 

Fun  for  the  Grown-ups 

I  December  1920        572 

II    February  1921        694 

G 

Garden  Army  Officers  and  Their  Value June  1920  181 

George  Walbridge  Perkins:  His  Contribution  to 

the  Recreation  Movement September  1920  338 

Girl  Scout  Movement  in  Rural  Communities,  The, 

Sarah  M.  Bradley September  1920  371 

Good  Times  at  Small  Cost,  Charles  Frederick 

Weller  November  1920  471 

Great  Decision,  The December  1920  541 

Guest,  Edgar  A.,  The  House  Where  the  Children 

Play    November        1920        469 

H 

Harding,    May    H.,    Some    Attempts    at    Securing 

Recreation    July  1920  240 

Hart,  Joseph  K.,  A  Chance  for  Thrills February  1921  678 

Helps  to  Pay  the  Cost June  1920  183 
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Holman,   Genevieve   Turner,  What  We  Did   on   a 

Summer  Playground  in  Chicago 

I  June  1920  157 

II    July  1920  245 

III    August  1920  298 

Homelands  Exhibit,  A July  1920  227 

Horseshoe  Pitching    February  1921  666 

House  Where  the   Children   Play,   The,   Edgar  A. 

Guest   November  1920  469 

Housing — A  Vital  Problem January  1921  638 

How  Did  They  Get  a  Community  House? May  1920  113 

How  It  Worked  Out,  Kathleen  Crowley November  1920  488 

I 

Imaginative    Rural    Recreation,    Constance    D'Arcy 
Mackay 

I    April  1920  30 

II    May  1920  83 

HI    June  1920  151  • 

IV    July  1920  229 

V  August  1920  307 

VI September  1920  373 

VII    October  1920  417 

VIII    December  1920  559 

Improving  the  Back  Stop,  Arthur  Leland August  1920  322 

Interesting  the  Girls September  1920  369 

International  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibit July  1920  225 

Izant,  Grace   Goulder,  A  Recreation   Program    for 

Cleveland    December  1920  547 

J 

Jensen,  Frank  A.,  Recreation   for  Men  in   Benton 

Harbor,  Michigan  May  1920  127 

"Jury"    of    Kingsessing    Recreation    Center,    The, 

Joseph  P  Carroll April  1920  52  * 

Just  Because  I  Want  to  Play,  Edward  Bok December  1920  533 

L 

Labor  Day  in  Moline,  Illinois December  1920  573 

Larger  Leisure,  The Tune  1920  179 

Learning  to  Play  in  Albania April  1920  49 

Lee,  Joseph,  Adam  Smith  on  the  Need  for  Com- 
munity Service  July  1920  215 

Lee,  Joseph,  The  Bringing  of  the  Balsam July  1920  225 

Lee,  Joseph,  Whence  Cometh  My  Strength December  1920  531 

Leland,  Arthur,  Improving  the  B'ack  Stop August  1920  322 

Life  and  Work  of  Canon  Barnett,  The February  1921  670 

Lindeman  B.  C.,  Thirty  Selected  Games July  1920  239 

M 

Mackay,  Constance  D'Arcy,  For  the  Celebration  of 

the   Pilgrim   Tercentenary April  1920  55 

Mackay,     Constance     D'Arcy,     Imaginative     Rural 
Recreation 

I     April  1920  30 

II    May  1920  83 
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HI June  1920  151 

IV                     July  1920  229 

V              August  1920  307 

VI       •  • September  1920  373 

VII               October  1920  417 

VIII    .....December  1920  559 

Mackay,  Constance  UArcy,  Storytelling May  1920  105 

Material    for    Old   New   York   Celebrations    of    the 

Pilgrim  Tercentenary .August  1920  319 

Melting  Pot  of  China,  The November  1920  501 

Music  as  an  Emotional  Steadier June  1920  170 

Music  Memory  Contests January  1921  610 

N 

National  Physical  Education  Bill,  A January  1921  629 

New  Bids  and  Old  Claims  for  Support,  Graham 

Taylor  August  1920  274 

New  York's  Forest  Preserve  Playground,  Warwick 

S.  Carpenter December  1920  542 

New  York's  Information  Service April  1920  38 

O 

Ole  Hanson  at  Sherman  Park October  1920  447 

Olmstead,  Frederick  Law,  Parks  and  Playgrounds. September  1920  347 


Parks  and  Palygrounds,  Frederick  Law  Olmstead.  September  1920  347 
Payne,  Jessie,  A  Water  Hydrant  Transformed  into  a 

Shower   Bath    August  1920  321 

Phillips,  T.  Glenn,  Detroit  Believes  in  Play October  1920  445 

"Phun  Weke"   at  South   Bend January  1921  624 

Pilgrim  Tercentenary  Material  for  the  South July  1920  250 

Play  and  Physical  Education  in  the  Carbon  County 

School  District  July  1920  235 

Playground    Programs    December  1920  579 

Playgrounds  and  the  Price  of  Public  Health,  Arthur 

U' right    Crawford     December  1920  532 

Play  in  Hawaii  November  1920  502 

Play  Resources  of  Teachers November  1920  507 

President  Proclaims  Pilgrims'  Day November  1920  470 

Program  of  Progressive  Playground  Activities,  A.  .November  1920  505 

Progressive  Church  House,  A January  1921  635 

Progressive  Golf    January  1921  630 

Public   School   Physical  Education  and   Community 

Recreation  Requirements  February  1921  690 

Purchase  Community  House,  The April  1920 

Putting  an  Armory  to  Peace  Time  Use February  1921  680 

R 

Rainwater,  Clarence  E.,  Community  Organization. .  .February  1921  662 

Recreational   Forestry    July  1920  219 

Recreation  as  a  Function  of  the  Church August  1920  283 

Recreation   Centers   and   Playgrounds   of   the   West 

Chicago   Park   System .August  1920  293 

Recreation  for  Blind  Children November  1920  481 
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Recreation  for  Industrial  Communities 

I    August  1920  278 

II September  1920  356 

III October  1920  429 

IV     November  1920  475 

V    December  1920  554 

VI    January  1921  616 

Recreation   for  Men  in   Benton   Harbor,   Michigan, 

Frank  A.  Jensen .May  1920  127 

Recreation  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey November  1920  492 

Recreation  in  the  East-end  of  London November  1920  499 

Recreation     Program     for     Cleveland,     A,     Grace 

Goulder  Izant December  1920  547 

Report  of  Fourteenth  Annual  Boys'  Work  Confer- 
ence   October  1920  436 

Revival  of  the  Dance,  The June  1920  166 

Romper   Day    December  1920  575 

Roosevelt  Civic  Club  for  Boys February  1921  684 

S 

Sacramento  Twilight  Baseball  League,  The November  1920  498 

School  as  the  Community  Center,  The May  1920  119 

Seventh  Olympiad,  The,  An  Interpretation,  Arthur 

L.  Drew June  1920  164 

Sing  at  Sing  Sing,  A June  1920  168 

Skiing  January  1921  625 

Some  Attempts  at  Securing  Recreation,  May  H. 

Harding  July  1920  240 

Spread  of  Books  in  California,  The,  Marshall  M. 

Alden August  1920  320 

Spread  of  Community  Service,  The June  1920  174 

Stine,  J.  H.,  Community  Service  and  the  Deserted 

BandStand  June  1920  172 

Stories  to  Tell January  1921  609 

Storytelling,  Constance  TfArcy  Mackay May  1920  105 

Storytelling November  1920  516 

Successful  Community  House,  A January  1921  635 

Summer  and  Winter  Playground  Activities  in 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin    .-October  1920  449 

T 

Taylor,  Graham,  New  Bids  and  Old  Claims  for 

Support  August  1920  274 

Third  Annual  Country  Life  Conference  Strikes  a 

New  Note  February  1921  696 

Thirty  Selected  Games,  £.  C.  Lindeman July  1920  239 

Three  Years'  Work  of  the  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America April  1920  13 

Too  Old  to  Play? May  1920  96 

True  Fountain  of  Youth,  A January  1921  636 

W 

Wanted— Reef eatibn  Workers  June  1920  186 

Water  Hydrant  Transformed  into  a  Shower  Bath, 

Jessie  Payn* August  1920  321 

Weller,  Charts  Frederick,  Good  Times  at  Small 

Cost    November  1920  471 
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What  Can  Community  Service  Do? April  1920          29 

What  Can  the  Church  Do? January  1921        632 

What   Did    the   Playground    and    Recreation    Asso- 
ciation of  America  Do  Last  Year? March  1921            3 

What  Is  Community  Service? 

I April  1920          11 

II    .                  May  1920          82 

III June  1920        148 

What  We  Did  on  a  Summer  Playground  in  Chicago, 
Genevieve  Turner  Holman 

I  June  1920        157 

II    July  1920        245 

III    August  1920        298 

Whence  Cometh  My  Strength,  Joseph  Lee December  1920        531 

Where   City   and   State   Unite   to   Act  as    Summer 

Hosts,  Arthur  H.  Carhart September  1920 

Winter  Sports  at  Saranac  Lake January  1921        627 

With  the  Girls'  Clubs .May  1920        101 

Y 

Year  Book,  The March  1921          12 
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Spalding  Gymnasium 

and 

Playground  Apparatus 

When  contemplating  in- 
stalling a  gymnasium  or 
adding  to  present  equip- 
ment, write  to  our  gym- 
nasium contract  depart- 
ment, or  the  nearest 
SPALDING  Store.  Our 
many  years'  experience 
manufacturing  gymnas- 
ium and  playground  ap- 
paratus has  especially 
fitted  us  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems that  inevitably  arise. 

Catalogue  on  request 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 

STORES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
OF  THE  U.  S.  and  CANADA. 

Gymnasium  Contract  Dep't. 
Chicopee,  Mass. 


BATTLE  CREEK 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

A  progressive  school  founded  on 
the  best  methods  of  physical 
education. 


Other  distinctive  features:— The 
great  medical  equipment  of  the 
Sanitarium  —  hydrotnerapy  — mas- 
sage— medical  gymnastics — indoor 
and  outdoor  swimming  pools  and 
gymnasiums — club  room — business 
training  and  courses  in  National 
and  Local  Social  Forces  included. 


The  third  year  specializes  in  School, 
Medical  or  Industrial  Fields.  Par- 
tial self  support  opportunities. 

STANDARD  COURSE—Three  years 
and  six  weeks  Camp  Life — for 
high  school  graduates. 


Graduates  given  Life  Teaching 
Certificate  by  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. 


SUMMER      CAMP     SCHOOL— Six 

weeks.  Official  Girl  Scouts  Camp. 
Training  School  and  other  courses. 


Address,  for  catalog  and  other 
information 

DR.  LINDA  M.  ROTH, 

DEAN 

Box  P,     BATTLE  CREEK,    Mich 
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SWIMMING 

TAUGHT  IN  ONE  LESSON  BY  SWIM-EZY 

THE    NEW    METHOD  FOR    CLASSES    OR    INDIVIDUALS 

Compiled  by  Capt.  C.  H.  McDonald,  Recreation  Worker  and 
Life-Saving  Expert,  at  present  Director-General  of  Physical 
Education  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Cuba,  and  Director  of  Ath- 
letics and  Swimming  of  the  Cuban  Army.  Endorsed  by  Rec- 
reation Officials  and  Swimming  Experts  as  the  most  concise, 
non-technical  and  simplest  method  of  teaching  swimming. 
Simplified  and  attractively  illustrated.  Price  $1.00  post  paid. 

BUNNELL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Church  St.,  Urbana,  Ohio 


Layout  and  Equipment 
of  Playgrounds 


JN  this  booklet  are  brought  together   the  ideas  and  opinions  of 
men  who  have  had  long  training  and  experience  in  playground 
planning. 

Its  suggestions  regarding  the  laying  out  of  playgrounds,  selec- 
tion and  placing  of  equipment  and  construction  of  home  made 
apparatus  will  be  found  of  practical  value  to  those  who  are  contem- 
plating the  establishment  of  playgrounds  and  athletic  fields.  The 
plans  for  small  and  large  playgrounds,  given  in  the  appendix,  are 
especially  helpful. 

Single  copies  of  this  booklet  may  be  secured  from  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  at  25c.  a  copy. 

Learn  by  others'  experience. 


Pioneering  for  Play 

TN  this  handbook  published  by  Community  Service,  One  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  are  to  be  found  suggestions  for  conducting 
a  campaign  for  community  wide  recreation.  Methods  of  carrying  on 
campaigns  are  outlined,  but  there  are  given,  in  addition,  slogans,  quota- 
tions regarding  the  value  of  recreation,  pertinent  facts,  stories  and 
anecdotes,  poster  and  display  material,  samples  of  publicity  used  by 
various  communities  and  contrast  pictures,  all  of  which  make  the  booklet 
intensely  practical.  Single  copies  may  be  secured  through  Community 
Service  at  $.30  each. 


Every  one  admits  the  necessity  of 

FILTERS 

It  therefore  resolves  itself  into  the  question  of  type 
of  Filter. 

For  Swimming  Pools 

The  New  York  Sectional  Wash 
Swimming  Pool  Filter 

Is  the  Best 

— 


We  originated  mechanical   filtration   and   developed  Re-Filtration 
for  Swimming  Pools 

WRITE    FOR     BULLETIN    211 

The  New  York  Continental  Jewell  Filtration  Co. 

NUTLEY,    N.    J. 

(Member  Associated  Manufacturers  of  Water  Purify  ing  Equipment.} 
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Folk  Dances  and  Games 


Bergquist,  Swedish  Folk  Dances  $2.00 

Bremner,  Song  Games  2.00 

Bremner,  More  Song  Games  2.00 

Crampton,  Folk  Dance  Book  2.40 

Crampton,  Second  Folk  Dance  Book  2.40 
Crampton- Wollaston,  Song  Play  Book  2.40 
Crawford,  Folk  Dances  and  Games  2.40 
Crawford,  Dramatic  Games  and  Dances  2.40 
Crawford,  Rhythms  of  Childhood  2.40 

Hinman,  Gymnastic  and  Folk  Dancing: 

4  vols.,  each    1.60 

Lincoln,  The  Festival  Book  2.40 

Newton,  Graded   Games  2.00 

Parsons,  Plays  and  Games  2.20 

Rath,  Aesthetic  Dancing  2.00 

Shafter,  Dramatic  Dances  for  Children  2.40 
Sperling,  The  Playground  Book  2.40 


A  complete  illustrated  circular  giving  Tables 
of  Conten's  of  each  book  sent  on  request 


A.   S.   Barnes   &  Company 
30  Irving  Place  New  York 


SUMMER  SESSION 

TEACHERS'  COURSES  IN 

RECREATIONS,  PLAYGRUND 

and  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

INCLUDES  OBSERVATION  AND 
FIELD  PRACTICE  IN  CHICAGO 
PLAY  GROUNDS  AND  SETTLE- 
MENTS. 

JUNE  21— JULY  30 

Central   Location    Overlooking   Lake 

Domitory  Accommodations.      Fine 
Equipment.       Address 

Pestalozzi-Froebel  Teachers  College 

BOX   71 
616-22  Michigan  S.  Boulevard,         Chicago 


May  Day  Celebrations 

QUGGESTIONS  for  May  Day  pro- 
grams prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  Dramatics  of  Commun- 
ity Service  may  now  be  secured  in 
mimeographed  form  from  Commun- 
ity Service,  One  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  for  $.10. 

These  suggestions  not  only  contain 
information  on  the  Old  Roman, 
Dutch  and  English  celebrations,  but 
also  outline  distinctly  American  cel- 
ebrations. A  bibliography  is  in- 
cluded. There  is,  too,  an  outline  of 
the  Robin  Hood  legends  from  the 
1 5th  and  16th  centuries  adapted  to 
May  Day  celebrations. 


Father   Knickerbocker  says: 

If  you  want  to  know  what  the 
New  York  charitable  organiza- 
tions are  doing,  read 


BETTER  TIMES  is  a  new  illus- 
trated publication  which  reports 
the  most  important  activities  of 
the  2,000  New  York  charitable  and 
public  welfare  organizations.  It 
serves  philanthrophy  in  New  York 
City  as  a  trade  paper  serves 
business. 

BETTER  TIMES  will  keep  you 
informed  of  the  latest  phases  of 
social  work,  including  the  activi- 
ties of  hospitals,  schools,  and 
settlements  and  the  problems  of 
Housing,  Americanization,  and 
Public  Health. 

BETTER  TIMES  is  not  a  com- 
mercial enterprise,  but  is  pub- 
lished to  help  make  New  York  a 
better  place  to  live  in.  Herbert 
Hoover  is  chairman  of  the  publi- 
cation's Board  of  Advisors  and 
Sponsors. 

Ten     Issues,    per  year,   $2.00 


Better  Times,  Inc., 
70  Fifth  Avenue,    New  York: 

Send  me  BETTER  TIMES  for 
the  coming  year.  I  enclose  $2.00 
in  payment. 


Name 

Address 
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CHICAGO      NORMAL      SCHOOL      OF      PHYSICAL      EDUCATION 

For    Women  Frances  Musselman,  Principal  Established    16yr». 

TWO  YEAR  NORMAL  COURSE  FOR  PLAYGROUND  SUPERVISORS  and  Directors  Of 
Physical  Education  in  all  situations.  Our  graduates  are  filling  the  most  responsible  positions  in 
the  country.  Chicago  Is  the  best  place  In  the  world  to  prepare  for  playground  work  as  It  afford* 
opportunity  to  study  the  largest  and  most  successful  playgrounds  systems  In  the  wond.  Fine 
dormitory  for  non-resident  students. 

For  catalogs  and  Illustrated  boot  address 
REGISTRAR   Box    P.    G.  430   South    Wabash   Ave. 


PLAY 

GROUND 


OUT 
FITTERS 


THEO  A   GROSS.    PRESIDENT 


1835  W.  Lake  St. 


Chicago,  111, 


BASKETRY  AND  CRAFT  MATERIALS 

FREE  CATALOG.  Reeds,  raffia,  wooden  bases,  chair  cane.  dyes,  books,  tools 
for  work  in  leather,  beads,  stencilling,  wood  block  printing,  china,  glass  painting 
painted  wood,  weaving,  carving,  jewelry,  copper,  pottery. 

LOUIS  STOUGHTON    DRAKE,    Inc.,   10  Everett  St.,  Allston  34,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  American  Physical  Education  Association 

WITH     OVER     2000     MEMBERS 

IS  PROMOTING 
HEALTH   INSTRUCTION  and  HEALTH  HABITS 


MEMBERSHIPS 

Regular  Membership,   $3.00  per  year. 

Open  to  Physical  Directors.  Educational  Administrators,  Recreation 
Leaders,  and  Others  interested  in  a  Sane  and  Co-Ordinated  Devel- 
opment of  Health  and  Physical  Activities. 

Sustaining   Membership,    $10.00  per   year. 

Open  to  Institutions  and  Individual-  Wishing  to  Co-operate  \\ith 
Committees  from  the  Association  who  are  Standardizing  Programs 
and  Methods. 

Patrons,  $500  per  year. 

Any  Individual  or  Institution  May  Become  a  Patron  of  the  Asso- 
ciation by  the  Payment  of  $500  or  more  a  year. 

"The  physical  welfare  of  the  child  is  of  first  importance  in  his  development , 
not  only  for  the  body  and  the  intelligence,  but  as  an  agency  of  the  highest 
importance  in  moral  training."— J.  A.  Churchill,  Supt.  Public  Instruction, 
Oregon. 

The  American  Physical  Education  Association  offers  to  its 
Members.  THE  AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
REVIEW,  Selected  Bibliography  of  Books  and  Magazine 
Articles,  Committee  Reports,  and  Conventions. 

Write    for    further  Information    to 

J.  H.  McCurdy,  M.  D.,  93  Westford  Avenue,  Springfield,    Mass. 
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COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 


IMAGINATIVE  RURAL 
RECREATION 

BY 
CONSTANCE  D'ARCY  MACKAY 


TOO  OLD  TO  PLAY? 


STORYTELLING 


MAY  25 

1920  GENTS 


The  Playground 

Published  monthly  at  Cooperstown,  New  York 
for  the 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America 
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PLAY  SOMETHING 


AN  address  on  recreation,  delivered  by  Viscount 
-TA-  Grey  in  America,  has  been  put  into  a  book. 
When  a  man  of  Grey's  experience  begins  to  bear 
down  pretty  hard  on  this  subject,  it  is  because 
he  feels  the  tremendous  importance  of  recreation 
in  our  lives  at  this  moment  when  the  world, 
after  some  years  of  wars  and  wailing,  muddles 
and  mulligrubs,  now  finds  its  nerves  on  edge.  We 
shall  never  have  good  recreation  until  we  learn 
the  difference  between  real  play,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  mere  entertainment,  on  the  other. 
Though  Americans  have  been  making  wonderful 
progress  in  the  art  of  being  entertained,  haven't 
we  also  been  losing  our  sense  of  play?  Play 
furnishes  recreation  through  one's  own  desire  to 
express  himself.  Entertainment  is  just  being 
amused  from  the  outside.  The  first  is  a  good  deal 
more  fun,  more  real  recreation,  than  the  second. 
We  believe  that  many  families  have  forgotten 
how  to  play.  Looking  at  comic  supplements, 
or  going  to  see  a  race,  or  taking  in  a  theatre, 
or  hearing  somebody  sing,  is  entertainment. 
It's  nothing  more.  When  a  man's  been  stand- 
ing in  front  of  a  machine  or  sitting  "behind  a 
desk  all  day,  it's  not  even  good  recreation. 

Play  leleases  something  from  within.  Play  makes 
you  do  something  that  loosens  your  personality  in 
a  field  different  from  the  day's  work.  It  requires 
you  to  take  part,  but  it  remakes  you.  It  keeps  you 
from  souring.  Mere  entertainment  never  does. 

Colliers,  July  6th 
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We  believe  in  the  rights  of  the  chi 

E  believe  that  every  child 
has  a  right  to  abundance 
of  sunshine  and  fresh  air ; 
to  wide,  open  space  where  he  may 
run  and  romp;  to  a  patch  of  earth 
wherein  he  may  delve  for  hidden 
treasure  and  wherefrom  he  may 
receive,  perhaps,  riches  in  the 
form  of  cabbages,  radishes,  to- 
matoes, and  other  garden  stuff 
symbolic  of  wealth  beyond  the 
dreams  of  Midas;  to  trees  which 
he  may  climb;  to  brooks  in  which 
he  may  wade ;  to  a  swimming  hole 
and  the  privilege  of  cavorting 
therein;  to  a  real  hill  down  which 
he  may  coast;  and  to  a  pond 
wherein  he  may  row  and  sail 
and  skate. 

(From  The  Rights  of  a  Child  by  W.  C.  Bagley) 

Training  School  Quarterly 
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"It  is  something  not  yet  fully   under- 
stood how  perfectly  safe   freedom  is" 

Samuel  Gompers 
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York,  June  1,  1920. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss : 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  H.  S.  Braucher,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  accoiding 
to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  THE  PLAYGROUND  and  that 
the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement 
of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc., 
of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  re- 
quired by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form  to  wit : 

1.  That    the   names    and    addresses    of   the   publisher,    editor,    managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher,  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  1  Madi- 
son Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Editor,  H.  S.  Braucher,  1  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Managing  Editor,  H.  S.  Braucher,  1  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Business  Manager,  H.  S.  Braucher,  1  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:   (Give  names  and  address  of  individual  owners, 
or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock- 
holders  owning   or   holding   1   per  cent   or   more   of   the   total    amount   of 
stock.)     The  P.  R.  A.  A.,  1  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.,  which  is  composed  of 
about  1900  members.    The  following  comprise  the  Board  of  Directors :  Mrs. 
Edward  W.  Biddle,   Carlisle,   Pa.;   Dr.   Richard   C.   Cabot,   Boston,   Mass.; 
William   Hamlin   Childs,   New   York   City;    Dr.    B.    Preston    Clark,    Boston, 
Mass.;   Clarence  M.  Clark,  Philadelphia,   Pa.;   Grenville   Clark,   New   York 
City;  Everett  Colby,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Henry  W.  DeForest,  New  York  City; 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Earle,  Montclair,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  West  Orange, 
N..J.;   Charles  W.  Eliot,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Dr.  John  H.   Finley,  Albany, 
N.  Y.;  Robert  Garrett,  Baltimore,  Md.;  C.  M.  Goethe,  Sacramento,  Calif.; 
Mrs.   Charles   A.   Goodwin,    Hartford,   Conn.;   Austin   E.    Griffiths,    Seattle, 
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Frank  Hodge,  secretary  of  the  Miners'  Federation  in  England, 
who  has  been  called  the  most  powerful  young  man  in  Great 
Britain,  and  who  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  leaders 
of  the  labor  forces,  in  an  article  in  the  Survey  of  January  3rd 
discussing  guild  socialism,  makes  the  following  incidental  state- 
ment on  what  we  believe  to  be  the  most  fundamental  question 
in  regard  to  the  condition  of  labor  under  the  modern  industrial 
system  not  only  in  England  but  throughout  the  world. 

" Workers'  control  is  a  means,  and  not  an  end.  Work  in 
the  modern  industrial  world  is  unpleasant  for  the  majority 
of  workers.  They  will  find  their  expression  as  human  be 
ings  outside  the  working  hours — in  the  use  of  leisure  for 
family  life,  education  recreation,  a  hobby.  Control  they  will 
use  to  get  efficient  management  and  machinery  with  which  to 
shorten  hours  to  minimum  which  is  consistent  with  the  essen- 
tial work  of  high  production.  Control,  they  wish  to  save  them- 
selves from  the  waste  and  insecurity  and  long  hours  of  the 
present  system,  which  leaves  no  secure  and  creative  leisure. 
A  minimum  of  work  consistent  with  a  production  which  will 
give  sufficient  commodities  for  a  good  life  for  all  workers — 
they  will  use  control  to  obtain  that.  But  control  will  never 
of  itself  be  an  answer  to  the  instincts  thwarted  by  standard- 
ized machine  industry.  The  answer  will  be  found  outside  of 
working  hours." 

Here  is  as  authoritative  a  statement  as  one  could  wish  of  the 
workingman's  own  view  of  the  relation  of  recreation  to  modern 
industry.  Recreation,  which  means  touching  the  real  springs  of 
life  outside  of  working  hours,  is  indetd  the  vital  question  of  the 
back  of  the  whole  labor  problem.  What  people  are  working  for 
and  trying  for,  whatever  their  calling  or  conditions,  is  not  the 
means  of  living  but  life  itself.  Industry  in  its  modern  dessicated 
form  does  not  afford  a  human  life.  If  that  cannot  be  found  out- 
side of  working  hours  the  man  will  die.  His  body  may  continue 
to  walk  about  any  think  it  is  alive,  but  the  soul  will  have  dried 
out  of  it. 

Joseph  Lee  in  Collier's 
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|N  the  beauty  of  the  world 
we  can  get  something 
which  will  give  us  not 
merely  pleasure,  not  merely 
relief,  but  streng-th,  refresh- 
ment and  confidence.  And  in 
that  way  we  can  make  joy 
great,  as  well  as  duty  great. 
And  you  will  find  that  the  joy 
of  life  and  the  duty  of  life  are, 
as  Theodore  Roosevelt  found 
them,  not  things  apart,  but 
components  and  complements 
of  each  other. 

—LORD  GREY 
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Recreation  Facts 

1920 


Four   hundred    sixty-five   cities    last   year   maintained    4,293    play- 
grounds and  neighborhood  centres  under  leadership. 

Forty-four  cities  initiated  recreation  programs  in  1920. 

Ten    thousand   two   hundred   eighteen   paid   workers   directed   the 
recreational  activities  of  America's  children  and  adults. 

Eight    hundred    seven    playgrounds    and    neighborhood    recreation 
centres  were  open  during  the  entire  year. 

Three   hundred    community   buildings    were    used    exclusively    for 
recreation  in  one  hundred  seventeen  cities. 

The  generosity  of  public-spirited  citizens  made  possible  an  enlarge 
nient  of  recreation  facilities  in  thirty-two  cities  through  donations 
of  playgrounds  valued  at  over  $582,114.00. 

Over  $7,000,000.00  was  spent  for  recreation  by  four  hundred  and 
sixty-five  cities  during  1920. 
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Learning  How  to  Loaf* 

ONE  does  not  have  to  be  as  pessimistic  as  our  young  novel- 
ists to  feel  that  Americans  have  conquered  in  that  little 
affair  with  a  continent  at  the  expense  of  learning  how  to  live. 
Any  project  that  requires  the  doing  of  anything — or  anybody- 
finds  no  more  ready  or  cheerful  undertaker  than  here.  Not  the 
land  of  the  dollar  but  the  land  of  doing  is  the  fair  description 
of  our  nation. 

WE  NEVER  could  feel  much  sympathy  with  those  critics 
who  expected  a  pioneer  nation — with  a  frontier  ever  re- 
ceding but  ever  potent — to  loaf  naturally  and  gracefully.  Such 
loafers  as  we  have  had  have  been  weak  imitations  of  European 
models  and  wholly  negligible  from  every  point  of  view.  Alert- 
ness and  hustling  have  been  second  nature  save  only  in  a  few 
back-eddies  that  were  neither  American  nor  anything  else. 

BUT  is  not  the  hour  ripe  for  the  beginning  of  a  change?  \<>t 
a  change  wrought  consciously,  scientifically,  efficiently, 
wherein  all  the  snappy,  alert,  efficient  young  and  young-old 
Americans  of  the  clothing  advertisements  resolve  to  loaf  as  a 
matter  of  principle  and  in  such  fashion  as  to  yield  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  loafing  calories  per  minute  wasted.  Only  a 
relaxation  of  spiritual  muscles  can  accomplish  any  result  worth 
having,  and  that  must  come  as  a  natural  consequence  of  a 
changed  point  of  view. 

THAT  changed  point  of  view  must  permeate  our  whole  life. 
It  must  yield  a  perspective  which  will  constantly  reveal 
just  how  much  there  is  in  life  besides  doing  things  that  pay. 
The  American  laborer  is  notoriously  wasting  the  leisure  result- 
ing from  his  shortened  hours.  The  American  business  man, 
who  has  never  known  what  shortened  hours  were,  hustles 
around  his  golf  course,  often  with  prospective  customers  or 
clients,  and  does  not  show  much  more  capacity  for  intelligent 
loafing. 

PROBABLY  New  York  will  be  the  last  spot  to  reflect  a  more 
sensible  way  of  living.  The  chances  are  that  precisely  in 
those  Middle  Western  towns  just  now  feeling  the  teeth  of  the 
muck-rake  in  the  hands  of  the  young  novelists  will  the  first 
notable  improvement  begin.  There  is  abundant  earnestness 
and  character  and  will  to  improve  in  American  life.  What  is 
needed  is  not  a  quickening  of  conscience  but  a  broadening  of 
the  stream  of  life  to  include  all  sorts  of  casual  work  and  play, 
everything  from  prize  fights  to  little  theaters.  Despite  the 
pessimists  we  think  there  are  signs  afield  that  the  upcoming 
generation  is  already  turning  in  the  right  direction. 

*  Courtesy  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  November  9,  1920. 


BELIEVE  that  a  normal 
being  needs  relaxation  and 
pleasure  to  keep  him  from 
strained  nerves  and  a  temper  of 
fanatical  insanity.  I  believe  that 
the  new  social  state,  whatever  it 
may  be,  will  not  endure,  nor  be 
worth  preserving,  unless  it  has 
room  within  it  for  simple  play, 
and  pure  fun,  and  uncommercial 
joy,  and  free,  happy,  wholesome 
recreation. 

HENRY  VAN  DYKE 

Scribncr's  Magazine,  July,  1920. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MANAGEMENT.  CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUG. 
24,  1912,  of  the  PLAYGROUND,  published  monthly  at  Cooperstown.  New 
York,  October,  1920. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss : 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  H.  S.  Braucher,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according 
to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  THE  PLAYGROUND  and  that 
the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement 
of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc, 
of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  re- 
quired by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  4-43,  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form  to  wit: 

1.  That   the   names   and   addresses   of   the   publisher,    editor,   managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  are : 

Publisher,  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  1  Madi- 
son Ave,  N.  Y.  C. 

Editor,  H.  S.  Braucher,  1  Madison  Ave,  N.  Y.  C. 
Managing  Editor,  H.  S.  Braucher,  1  Madison  Ave,  N.  Y.  C. 
Business  Manager,  H.  S.  Braucher,  1  Madison  Ave,  N.  Y.  C. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  address  of  individual  owners, 
or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock- 
holders   owning   or   holding   1   per  cent   or   more   of   the   total    amount   of 
stock.)     The  P.  R.  A.  A,  1  Madison  Ave,  N.  Y.  C,  which  is  composed  of 
about  4000  members.     The  following  comprise  the  Board  of  Directors :  Mrs. 
Edward    W.     Biddle,     Carlisle,     Pa.;    William     Butterworth,     Moline,     111.; 
Richard  C.  Cabot,  Boston,  Mass.;  William  Hamlin  Childs,  New  York  City; 
Mrs.    Arthur    G.    Cummer,    Jacksonville,    Fla. ;    B.    Preston    Clark,    Boston, 
Mass.;   Clarence  M.   Clark,  Philadelphia,   Pa.;   Grenville   Clark,   New   York 
City;  Everett  Colby,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Henry  W.  DeForest,  New  York  City; 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Earle,  Montclair,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  West  Orange, 
N.  J. ;   Charles  W.  Eliot,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Dr.  John  H.   Finley,  Albany, 
N.  Y. ;  Robert  Garrett,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  C.  M.  Goethe,  Sacramento,  Calif.; 
Mrs.   Charles  A.   Goodwin,    Hartford,    Conn.;   Austin   E.   Griffiths,    Seattle, 
Wash. ;  Dr.  J.  M.  Hankins,  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  Myron  T.  Herrick,  Cleveland, 
Ohio ;  Mrs.  Appleton  R.  Hillyer,  Hartford,  Conn. ;   Mrs.  Francis  De   Lacey 
Hyde,  Plainfield,   N.  J.;  Mrs.  Howard  R.   Ives,  Portland,   Maine;   William 
Kent,    Kentfield,    Calif.;    Gustavus   T.    Kirby,    New    York    City;    H.    McK. 
Landon,   Indianapolis,  Ind. ;   Robert  Lassiter,  Charlotte,  N.  C. ;  Joseph  Lee, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  Eugene  W.  Lewis,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Edward  E.  Loomis,  New 
York  City ;  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy,  Springfield,  Mass. ;  Otto  T.  Mal:ery,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ;  ^amuel  Mather,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Walter  A.  May,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; 
Carl  E.  Milliken,  Augusta,  Maine ;  F.  Gordon  Osier,  Toronto,  Canada ;  John 
Forbes  Perkins,  Boston,  Mass. ;  John  T.  Pratt,  New  York  City ;  Ellen  Scripps, 
La   Jolla,    Calif.;    Clement    Studebaker,    Tr,    South   Bend,   Ind.;    Harold    H. 
Swift,  Chicago,  111. ;  F.  S.  Titsworth,  New  York  City ;  Mrs.  James  W.  Wads- 
worth,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  J.  C.  Walsh,  New  York  City;  Harris  Whitte- 
more,  Naugatuck.  Conn. ;  Arthur  Woods,  New  York  City. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders 
owning  or  holding   1   per  cent  or   more  of  total   amount   of   bonds,   mort- 
gages, or  other  securities  are:    (if  there  are  none,   so   state.)     See  list  of 
Directors. 

H.    S.    BRAUCHER. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  30th  day  of  September,  1920. 
John   E.    Crum. 

(Seal)     Notary   Public,   Westchester   County. 
Certificate    filed   in    New    York    County. 
Clerk's  No.  496  Register's  No.  1409,  Commission  Expires  Mar.  30,  1921. 
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I  suggest  that  in  a  machine-made  age  like  ours,  in  which  \ve 
work  in  gangs  and  shifts;  in  which  twenty  men  contribute  to  the 
making  of  a  shoe;  in  which  combination  and  organization  and 
co-operation,  and  who  knows  what  other  ations,  are  the  terms  that 
characterize  our  business  and  labor;  and  in  which  we  have  become 
so  thoroughly  socialized  that  even  the  tramp  and  the  hermit  seem 
to  have  disappeared,  it  is  time  that  somebody  said  a  good  \vniv 
the  unscientific — that  is,  the  creative — employment  of  our  leisure 
hours.  The  time  has  come  to  fetch  the  hobby  down  from  the 
attic,  dust  him  off,  give  him  a  good  meal  of  some  pulpy  fodder, 
mount,  and  set  forth  on  a  journey  to  the  other  side  of  the  moon. 

ROBERT  M.  (JAY. 
Atlantic  Montlilv.  October.  1920. 
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Economists  have  been  trying  for  a  long  time  to  discover 
how  best  to  employ  the  energies  of  men.  Ah,  if  I  could 
but  discover  how  best  to  employ  their  k'isure!  Labor  in 
plenty  there  is  sure  to  be.  But  where  look  for  recreation? 
The,  daily  -work  provides  the  daily  bread,  but  laughter  g 
it  s£vor.  Oh,  all  you  philosophers!  Begin  the  search  for 
pica-  md  for  us  if  you  can  amusements  that  do 

not  degr;  that  uplift.     Invent  a  holiday  t 

every  one  (Measure,  and  makes  none  ashamed. 

EMILE 
Un  Philosophe  sous  les 


